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THE  NESTORIANS  OF  CENTRAL  KURDISTAN. 

PART   SECOND. 

Thx  mannen  and  customs  of  these  mountain  tribes  are  note-worthj, 
and  assume  a  Jewish  cast.  This  circumstance  suggested  to  Dr.  Ghrant, 
or  at  least  confirmed  him  in  the  idea,  that  they  were  of  Jewish  descent. 
We  have  abeady  seen  how  this  opinion  is  met  by  Mr.  Holmes,  another 
misnonary  employed  by  the  American  Board  of  Missions. 

They  offer  sacrifice ;  but  are  careful  to  distinguish  between  making 
an  atonement,  and  placing  upon  the  altar  a  peaoe^ffering,  or  thanks- 
giving. None  of  their  sacrifices,  it  would  appear,  partake  of  the  nature 
of  atonement ;  though,  in  some  instances,  they  take  of  the  blood  and 
sprinkle  it  on  the  lintel  and  door-posts.  They  acknowledge  Christ  as 
the  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  which  was  once  offered  for  all.  Their  sacrifices 
are  ofifered  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  blessings  received,  or  to  ob- 
tain new  ffivours, — for  example,  the  recovery  of  a  friend,  or  that  an 
important  journey  might  be  successful.  The  animal  is  slain  before  the 
door  of  the  church,  and  its  blood  is  sprinkled  upon  the  lintels.  Part  of 
the  carcass  belongs  to  the  priest ;  but  it  is  generally  eaten  by  the  offerer 
and  his  immediate  friends.  Sometimes  the  victim  is  offered  before  the 
dwelling  of  the  party  who  provides  it,  and  a  portion  is  sent  to  every 
fiunily  in  the  village.  Vows  and  solemn  promises  are  often  made  to 
God  in  connexion  with  the  sacrificial  rites. 

*  Dr.  Grant,  in  his  inierestiiig  work  on  the  Ne8t<»riaii8,  iDformsiiB,  that  the  hlefls- 
ing  which  a  Jewish  female  most  of  all  longed  for,  lies  nearest  to  the  heart  of  her 
Nestorian  suter.  A  solemn  promise  is  entered  into,  that  shoald  their  desire  be 
gnmted,  the  child  shall  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  all  the  days  of  its  life. 
A  son  is  dedicated  to  the  Church  ;  a  daughter  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  devoted 
to  eeiibaey.  In  ordinary  cases,  her  marriage  dowery  is  given  to  the  service  of 
tile  Lord.  The  most  intelligent  priest  in  tlie  employment  of  the  American  Mis- 
Mi,  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Grant  published  his  work,  had  been  devoted  to  God 
bj  his  mo^MT.     Ha  met,  in  Tiyari;  with  a  priest,  who  had  taken  the  vow  of  a 
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The  independent  Nestorians  oifer^  at  this  day^  first  iruits  to  the  Lord. 
The  first  ripe  fruits  of  their  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards,  are  brought  to 
the  nearest  church  ;  the  same  with  the  firstlings  of  their  fiocks.  These 
offerings  in  many  instances  go  to  support  the  poor ;  and,  it  is  said  that, 
at  one  time,  they  went  for  the  education  of  the  young. 

Numerous  fasts  are  held,  and  they  are  observed  with  great  strictness. 
Abstinence  from  animal  food  is  enjoined  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  out 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  :  and  so  strictly  are  these  days  ob- 
served, that  Layard  could  not  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  the  men  who 
were  engaged  in  the  excavations  at  Nimroud,  to  take  animal  food  on 
these  occasions,  even  though  he  had  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
Patriarch.  The  same  author  observes,  that  the  feasts  are  kept  with  equal 
severity.  On  the  Sabbath,  no  Chaldean  performs  a  journey,  or  does  any 
work  ;  Dr.  Grant  affirms,  that,  in  former  times,  men  have  been  put  to 
death  for  breaking  the  Sabbath-day.  Their  fast  and  feast-days  com- 
mence and  terminate  with  sunset.  In  connexion  with  this  we  are  re- 
minded to  state,  that  the  mother  abstains  from  all  animal  food  some 
months  before  the  birth  of  a  child  who  is  destined  for  the  high  office  of  Chief 
of  the  Chaldean  Church.  The  Patriarch  himself  abstains  entirely  from 
meat ;  vegetables  and  milk  constitute  his  only  nourishment. 

The  Nestorians  are  a  kind  and  hospitable  people.  But  they  are  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  those  who  visit  them  ;  and  will  show  none  of  their 
hospitality  till  they  are  satisfied  of  the  friendly  intentions  of  the  strangers. 
The  treachery  of  their  neighbours,  the  Kurds,  and  the  machinations  of  the 
Popish  missionaries,  have  led  to  this  watchfulness  ;  and  it  is  all  necessary. 

"  As  we  approached  the  village  of  Duree,*'  says  Dr.  Grant, 
''after  a  toilsome  ride  of  seven  hours  over  the  rough  mountain 
passes,  we  were  hailed  by  several  of  the  mountain  Nestorians  fix>m  ^^the 
independent  district  of  Tiyari,  who  demanded  who  we  were,  what  we 
wanted,  whither  going,  &c.,  and  the  demand  was  repeated  by  each  sue- 
cessive  party  we  passed,  till  finally,  the  cry  s«jemed  to  issue  from  the 
very  rocks  over  head, — Who  are  you  ?  whence  do  you  come  ?  what  do 
you  want  ?  A  cry  so  often  repeated  in  the  deep  Syriac  gutturals  of  their 
stentorian  voices  was  not  a  little  startling  ;  and  then  their  bold  bearing, 
and  a  certain  fierceness  of  expression,  and  spirited  action  and  intonation 
of  voice,  with  the  scrutinizing  inquiry  whether  we  were  Catholics,  or 
bad  men  whom  they  might  rob,  berefl  my  poor  cawass  (police-officer)  of 
the  little  courage  that  had  sustained  him  thus  far ;  and  he  manifested 
such  real  alarm,  that  I  yielded  to  his  earnest  request,  and  dismissed  him 
as  soon  as  we  reached  the  house  of  the  bishop,  who  assured  me  that  his 
presence  was  no  longer  desirable."* 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Grant's  visit,  the  Patriarch  was  living  in  peace  and 

'  If  azarite,  and  who  had  allowed  his  hair  and  beard  to  grow,  and  whose  fare  was  of 
the  ooarseBt  description.  A  young  Nestorian  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
tour,  made  a  vow  on  leaving  home,  that,  should  he  be  permitted  to  return  in  safety, 
he  would  give  a  certain  quantity  of  ftwikincense  to  the  church  in  the  city  of 
Oroomiah,  and  a  gift  of  corresponding  value  to  another  church  near  his  native 
-village. 

*  Grant^s  Nestorians,  p.  46. 
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comfort  in  his  reddence  among  the  mountains.  He  is  now,  because  of 
the  leeent  troubles  to -which  the  tribes  have  been  exposed,  a  fugitive 
from  his  mountain  home.  He  resides  at  Mosul ;  and  though  he  is  look- 
ed upon,  by  his  people,  as  in  a  state  of  captivity,  yet  he  is  much  respect- 
ed, and  enjoys  the  friendship  of  many  in  the  city  where  he  sojourns. 
The  American  Misoienary  paid  a  visit  to  the  chief,  the  account  of  which 
shows,  that,  when  confidence  is  felt  in  the  stranger,  kindness  is  warmly 
expressed  both  by  word  and  action.  The  Patriarch  having  heard  of  his 
ay^Hoaeh,  sent  a  horse  with  some  of  his  own  men  to  escort  him  to  his 
dwelling, — a  castle  embosomed  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  A 
party  of  Kurds  scrutinized  them  very  closely,  but  f)a88ed  on  without  offer- 
ing any  molestation.  From  a  distance,  the  Patriarch  was  seen,  looking  out 
of  his  chamber  window,  with  a  small  eye-glass,  to  catch  a  view  of  the 
stranger  from  the  new  world.  He  gave  his  visitor  a  cordial  welcome ; 
"  but  without  that  flow  of  heartless  compliment,  and  extravagant  ex- 
presaion  of  pleasure,  which  is  so  common  in  the  mouth  of  a  Persian." 
After  referring  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  journey,  he  added, 
*'  you  are  doubly  welcome ;  my  heart  is  rejoiced  that  I  see  your  face  ; 
you  will  make  my  house  your  own,  and  regard  me  as  your  elder  brother. 
It  is  a  happy  day  for  us  both  ;  may  your  journey  be  blessed." 

Dr.  Grant  spent  five  weeks  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Patriarch. 
He  describes  him  as  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  pacific  in  his  dispositions, 
and  much  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  people.  Civil  as  well  as  sacred 
matters  came  under  his  cognizance ;  and  not  a  little  judgment,  tact,  and 
experience,  were  required,  satisfactorily  to  settle  disputes  that  continually 
arcoe,  not  only  between  Nestorians  themselves,  but  also  between  them 
and  the  hostile  tribes  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  When  there. 
Dr.  0.  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  mingling  with  individuals  of 
the  highest  intelligence,  and  greatest  influence,  from  all  parts  of  their 
mountain  abodes ;  and  the  impression  received  was  most  favourable  to 
the  independence,  the  integrity,  and  the  hospitality  of  these  mountaineers. 
The  income  of  the  Patriarch  is  moderate,  and  he  lives  in  a  plain,  pa- 
triarchal style.     The  parting  scene  was  truly  oriental.* 

Nor  had  adversity  impaired,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  kindly  and 
hospitable  feelings  of  the  Nestorians.  In  the  summer  of  184G,  Mr. 
Layard  paid  a  huiTied  visit  to  their  sequestered  valleys.  For  three  long 
yean  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  ferocious  attacks  of  the  Kurds, 
roving  and  sanguinary  tribes  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Their 
villages  had  been  burned,  their  temples  destroyed,  their  Patriarch  banish- 
ed to  Mosul,  and  thousands  of  their  people  hiid  been  slain.  They  were 
truly  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.     Many  had  taken  refugo  in  the 

*  On  parting.  Dr.  G.  was  presented  by  his  host  with  a  pair  of  scarlet  Sh»xltpan 
(the  wide  troosen  of  the  country)  trimmed  ^vitIl  Mik,  and  one  of  the  ancicuc  ma- 
DiaeriptBof  his  library.  It  was  the  New  IVnUiUieiit  on  parclimunt.  <teven  hundred 
and  forty  years  old,  and  written  in  the  old  Kstrani^i  )lo  cliaracter.  1 1  i;*  luvourito  sinter 
Udeoa  famished  himiK'ith  proviaouA  suificient  lur  a  week*  and  sent  hii.i  h  pair  uf 
wann  miUeiu,  made  by  her  own  hands  from  the  t)oft  goat's  liair  of  the  couutry.  A 
thoassnd  Mfssings  were  invoked  upon  his  head,  and  ardent  wishes  were  expressed 
tkat  be  mii^t  xetom  with  associates,  and  commence  among  tliem  a  similar  work  to 
tkat  in  whm  be  was  engaged  among  thmr  lirethrea  ef  the- plain. 
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villages  on  the  plain ;  and  many  more  had  found  protection  within  thd 
walls  of  Mosul.  Some  of  these  mountaineers  had  been  employed  by 
Layard,  in  the  excavations  at  Nimroud  and  other  places,  the  year  pre« 
vious  to  his  visit.  In  the  interval,  peace  having  been  restored,  they, 
and  many  others,  had  returned  to  their  native  villages.  The  recollection 
of  his  kind  treatment,  and  also  of  the  great  attention  which  many  of 
them,  or  their  friends,  had  received  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mosul,  pro^ 
duced  in  the  bosom  of  these  simple  people  a  strong  sense  of  gratitude, 
the  manifestation  of  which  was  neither  slow  nor  niggardly, 

'*  We  had  no  sooner  reached  the  house  of  Yakoub  Rais  than  a  cry  of 
'  the  Bey  is  come/  spread  rapidly  through  the  village,  and  I  was  sur« 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  boys.  My  hand  was  kissed 
by  all,  and  I  had  to  submit  for  some  time  to  this  tedious  process.  As 
for  my  companion,  he  was  almost  smothered  in  the  embraces  of  the 
girls,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  liberated  from  slavery  afler  the  great 
massacre,  or  had  been  supported  by  his  brother  (the  British  Consul)  for 
some  months  in  Mosul.  Amongst  the  men  were  many  of  my  old  work- 
men, who  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ash. 
eetha  by  their  gay  dresses  and  arms,  the  fruits  of  their  industry  during 
the  winter.  They  were  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude,  and  their  zeal 
in  my  service.  The  priests  came  too.  As  they  entered  the  room,  the 
whole  assembly  rose,  and  lifting  their  turbans  and  caps  reverentially 
from  their  heads,  kissed  the  hand  extended  to  them.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  girls  had  disappeared,  but  soon  returned,  each  bearing  a  platter  of 
fruit,  which  they  placed  before  me.  My  workmen  also  brought  large 
dishes  of  boiled  garas,  swimming  in  butter.  •  There  were  provisions 
enough  for  the  whole  company.  The  first  enquiries  were  after  Mar 
Shamoun,  the  patriarch.  I  produced  his  letter,  which  the  priests  first 
kissed,  and  placed  to  their  foreheads.  They  aflerwards  passed  it  to  the 
principal  men,  who  went  through  the  same  ceremony.  Kasha  Ghioor- 
ghis  then  read  the  letter  aloud,  and  at  its  close,  those  present  uttered  a 
pious  ejaculation  for  the  welfare  of  their  pati'iarch,  and  renewed  their 
expressions  of  welcome  to  us."* 

Mr.  Layard  spent  some  time  in  visiting  the  people,  who  had  returned 
to  the  village  only  that  year.  At  first  view,  aJl  appeared  beautiful  and 
prosperous ;  but  a  closer  inspection  dissolved  the  charm.  The  trees  were 
there,  and  vegetation  was  luxuriant ;  but  the  gardens  were  lying  waste, 
or  but  partially  cultivated,  and  many  of  the  houses  were  still  in  ruins. 
In  the  same  valley  with  Asheetha  there  stands  another  village,  Taweetha. 
Owing  to  the  Rais  of  this  village  having,  on  some  occasion,  performed  a 
good  service  to  the  Kurdish  Bey,  it  was  spared  in  the  general  massacre. 
The  scene  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  in  beauty  and  sublimity. 
The  patches  of  soil  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains  were  cultivated 
with  uncommon  skill  and  care.  No  stronger  proofs  of  industry  could 
have  been  met  with  anywhere.  This  was  the  most  populous  and  best 
cultivated  district  in  all  Tiyari.  The  mules  had  oflen  to  be  dragged 
x>ver  places  almost  inaccessible  to  pedestrians,  but  our  travellers  forgot 

*  L»yftrd's  Nineveh,  VoL  I.,  pp.  1 74, 181. 
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'die  toUt  and  dangers  of  the  way  in  gazing  on  the  magnificent  prospect 
before  them.  They  had  heen  expected  at  Taweetha ;  and  before  they 
had  entered  the  first  gardens  of  the  village,  a  party  of  girls,  having  bas- 
kets of  fruity  advanced  to  meet  them.  The  houses  were  not  built  in  a 
group,  as  in  other  districts,  but  were  scattered  over  the  valley,  eaph 
occupying  the  centre  of  a  patch  of  ground.  The  whole  seemed  an  im- 
mense garden.  The  houses  are  of  a  very  simple  construction,  and  shelter 
under  the  same  roof  the  family  and  the  cows  There  are  no  windows ; 
light  is  admitted  by  the  door  and  holes  in  the  wall ;  glass  is  unknown. 
The  upper  storey  is  of  wood  ;  this  is  the  residence  of  the  family  in  sum- 
mer;  in  winter  they  reside  in  the  lower  and  warmer  part  of  the  building, 
which  is  of  stone.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  they  gene- 
lally  sleep  on  the  roof,  on  which  are  erected  stages  of  boughs  and  grass. 
By  this  means  they  escape  the  annoyance  of  vermin.  Sometimes  these 
Btegei  are. built  on  largo  trees  around  their  dwellings.  The  people  are 
principally  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  there  is  also  a  limited 
traffic  in  dried  fruits. 

The  following  extract  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  costume  of  this 
people.  The  writer  is  speaking  of  a  visit  to  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
ehie&  of  Tiyari : — *'  He  wore,  like  the  other  chiefs,  a  dress  of  very  gay 
colours,  and  a  conical  cap  of  felt,  slightly  embroidered  at  the  edges,  in 
which  was  stuck  an  eagle's  feather.  The  men  who  accompanied  him 
were  mostly  tall  and  well  made,  and  were  more  showily  dressed  than 
the  inhabitants  of  other  villages  through  which  we  had  passed.  Their 
heads  were  shaved,  as  is  customary  among  the  Tiyari  tribes,  a  small 
knot  of  hair  being  led  uncut  on  the  crown,  and  allowed  to  fall  in  a  plat 
down  the  back.  This  tail,  with  the  conical  cap,  gives  them  the  appear. 
anes  of  Chinese.  The  boys,  in  addition  to  their  inseparable  partridges, 
carried  cross-bows,  with  which  they  molested  every  small  bird  that  ap- 
peared, and  almost  every  one  had  an  eagle's  feather  in  his  cap.'*  * 

We  have  aheady  stated  that  the  Sabbath  is  kept  with  great  strictness 
by  the  Nettorians.  The  following  describes  the  church  service  as  per- 
formed  in  the  valley  of  Tkhoma.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  of 
Mr.  Layard,  the  ferocious  Kurds  were  on  the  eve  of  falling  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  this  lovely  district ;  and  scarcely  had  he  lefl,  when  it  was 
ddaged  with  blood. 

"  We  were  roused  at  dawn  to  attend  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
two  priests  officiated  in  white  surplices.  The  ceremonies  were  short  and 
limple ;  a  portion  of  Scriptui'e  was  read,  and  then  interpreted  by  Kasha 
Horaiudsd  in  the  dialect  in  use  in  the  mountains,  few  understanding  the 
Chaldean  of  the  books.  His  companion  chaunted  the  prayers,  the  con- 
gregation kneeling  or  standing,  and  joining  in  the  responses.  There 
were  no  idle  forms  or  salutations ;  the  people  used  the  sign  of  the  cross 
when  entering,  and  bowed  when  the  name  uf  Christ  occurred  in  the 
pnyevB.  The  sacrament  was  administered  to  all  present — men,  women, 
and  children,  partaking  of  the  bread  and  wine.  When  the  service  was 
coded,  the  congregation  embraced  one  another  as  a  symbol  of  brotherly 

*  Layard's  NineTeh,  rol.  I.  p.  194. 
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love  and' concord,  and  lefl  the  church.  I  could  not  hut  contrast  these 
simple  and  primitive  rites  vi^ith  the  senseless  mummery  and  degrading 
forms  adopted  by  the  converted  Chaldeans  of  the  plains — the  unadorned 
and  imageless  walls,  with  the  hideous  pictures  and  monstrous  deformities 
which  encumber  the  churches  of  Mosul."  • 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  social  features 
of  this  interesting  people^  had  space  allowed ;  but  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  remarks  on  their  system  of  government. 

Their  political  system  seems  to  be  ill-defined  and  anomalous.  The 
Melek,  or  chief  of  a  tribe,  has  little  else  but  the  name ;  his  power  in  civil 
matters  is  extremely  limited.  The  people  are  without  a  temporal  head. 
Their  government  seems  modified  after  the  Jewish  theocracy.  The 
Patriarch  presides,  in  the  name  of  God,  on  important  occasions,  in  the 
assemblies  of  tha  elders ;  he  inflicts  punishment  for  civil  offences  by  excision 
or  excommunication.  The  offender  was  cut  off  not  merely  from  the  privi- 
leges of  the  church,  but  also  from  the  advantages  of  civil  society  and  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Nor  is  this  an  empty  form  ;  the  stroke  falls  heavily 
on  the  head  of  the  individual,  irrespective  of  his  station  or  influence. 

The  Nestorians  who  inhabit  the  central  valleys  of  the  Kurdish 
mountains  were  wont  to  consider  themselves  independent ;  and  this  epi- 
thet is  consequently  prefixed  to  their  common  designation.  They  are 
known  as  the  Independent  Nestorians,  in  contradistinction  to  their 
brethren  of  the  plain.  Their  firm  determination  to  resist,  and  the 
promptitude  and  power  with  which  they  did  long  resist^  all  foreign 
interference  with  their  affairs,  show  the  spirit  they  were  of;  and  if  at 
last  they  beheld  their  enemies  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  felt  the 
maddening  effects  of  their  long  pent-up  hatred  and  revenge,  it  was  not 
till  these  ferocious  hordes  had  outwitted  them  by  treachery,  or  over- 
whelmed them  with  numbers.  A  brave,  an  industrious,  an  hospitable 
people,  were  these  Independent  Nestorians.  But  neither  their  mountain 
barriers  nor  their  good  qualities  could  forever  protect  them  agninst  the 
attacks  of  savage  and  powerful  Kurds,  or  the  iniquitous  intrigues  of  a 
proud  and  proselytising  Church.f 

The  Nestorians  of  Central  Kurdistan  are  independent  no  longer. 
Dreadful  is  the  massacre  to  which  they  have  been  exposed ;  and  it  has 
lefl  them  broken  and  dispirited.  A  people  so  situated  could  scarcely 
escape  becoming  the  objects  of  dislike  and  jealousy.  They  occupied  a 
position  deemed  all  but  impregnable  ;  they  were  rich  in  flocks  and  in  the 
necessai'ies  of  life ;  they  had  imbibed  and  steadfastly  maintained  a  pure 
Christian  faith.  They  were  reckoned,  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet, 
infidel  dogs ;  and  to  rob  or  murder  them  was  a  meritorious  work.  The 
Turkish  government  and  the  Kurkish  chiefs  were  alike  breathing  slaugh- 
ter against  them.  At  the  same  time,  unfortunate  jealousies  and  divisions 
sprung  up  among  themselves,  caused  and  cherished  by  their  enemies  and 
the  wily  emissaries  of  Rome.  The  Turkish  government  wished  their 
subjugation ;  and  the  Kurdish  chiefs,  firom  their  long-cherished  hatred 
and  deep  spirit  of  revenge,  were  ready  to  execute  to  the  full  the  will  of 

♦  I>ftyard*«  Nineveh,  toI.  I.,  p.  201 .  f  The  Church  of  Rome. 
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^  Suldime  Porte.  For  several  years  the  plan  was  in  progress,  but  dis. 
cord  amoDg  their  enemies,  and  other  causes,  prevented  its  execution  for  a 
ttroe.* 

In  1841,  the  powerful  chiefs  of  the  Hakkari  and  Buktan  tribes  gained 
Mfne  advantages  over  the  Nestorians,  and  burned  the  residence  of  the 
Patriarch.  For  two  years  there  was  respite,  but  meanwhile  a  portentous 
cloud  was  gathering  over  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  Like  the  dark 
vapoury  mass  surcharged  with  electricity,  it  required  but  a  point  to  draw 
down  the  elements  of  destruction ;  and  now  it  bursts  upon  their  lovely 
valleys  with  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  their  own  mountain 
storms.  The  elements  of  natura  are  more  merciful.  The  ferocious 
Kurds  came  down  from  the  north,  and  depopulated  the  valley  of  Diss. 
Here  was  the  residence  of  the  Patriarch.  The  chief  had  made  his  escape, 
but  his  mother,  sister,  and  brothers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ruthless 
invaders.  Dr.  Grant,  the  American  missionary,  was  compelled  to  flee, 
and  made  his  escape  to  MosuL  As  with  Diss,  so  with  Tiyari ;  they 
Btript  the  valley  like  a  flood,  and  carried  devastation  and  d^th  into  its 
most  sequestered  parts.  The  Tiyari  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Nestorian  tribes ;  and  though  overcome  and  subjugated,  their  subjugation 
cost  their  enemies  dear.  In  defending  the  mountain  passes  and  the  vil. 
lages,  many  deeds  of  valour  were  achieved,  which  would  have  clothed 
with  glory  warriors  who  had  fallen  on  any  other  battle-fields.  Their 
utmost  efforts  were  of  no  avail ;  .the  superior  number  of  the  enemy  pre- 
vailed. All  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  were  put  to  the 
sword,  or  carried  away  into  captivity.  The  churches,  some  of  them 
most  venerable  structures,  were  blown  up.t  Their  villages  were  burned ; 
their  flocks  were  carried  away ;  every  thing  was  destroyed.     The  most 

*  This  ebarge  is  fuUy  proved  in  Dr.  Grant^s  Letter  to  Dr.  Morrison,  London, 
f  The  Knn&h  chiefs  were  urged  onwards  in  their  course  of  rapine  and  blood- 
shed by  oertain  fanatical  Shiekhs.  With  them  it  was  a  religious  crusade ;  and  they 
incited  the  leaders  to  prove  their  zeal  for  tlie  true  faith  by  freely  shedding  the 
blood  of  the  Christians.  There  lives  in  the  mountains  at  this  day,  one  of  these 
fanatics,  Sheikh  Tahar,  who,  when  visiting  Mosul,  was  wont  to  throw  a  veil  over 
fiioe,  lest  he  should  be  contaminated  by  the  sight  of  Christians.  This  man 
»  immense  influence  over  the  Kurds,  and  passes  among  them  for  a  distin- 
saint  and  worker  of  miracles.  Under  such  influence,  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  the  sword  of  the  invader  would  fall  heavily  on  the  various  orders 
df  the  priesthood.  This  class  suffered  most  severely.  All  the  churches  wci'e 
destroyed,  and  many  of  the  villages  were  left  without  a  priest  It  is  lamentable 
i»  think  that  many  valuable  manuscripts  shared  the  fate  of  the  sacred  edifices, 
mad  those  who  wonbipped  at  their  altars.  Amongst  the  manuscripts  were  mauv 
ancient  rituals,  forms  m  prayer,  and  versions  of  the  Scriptures.  In  one  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Tkhoma,  Layard  saw,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
■ml  the  Epbtles  on  vellum,  evidently  of  a  very  early  date  ;  also  a  fine  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  Acta,  and  Epistles,  on  vellum,  with  numerous  illuminations,  written  six 
Imndred  years  ago.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  firat  thing  the  priests 
•001^  to  secure  were  the  sacred  books.  They  were  generally  hid  in  some  inac- 
eeaSble  spot  in  the  mountains,  where  they  might  be  safe  from  the  grasp  of  the 
^trtL^l  Kurds,  and  whence  Uiey  might  bo  brought  and  restored  to  their  sacred 
dtfomtMiM  when  the  danger  had  passed.  But,  adas  I  many  of  these  good  priests 
nmrdered  in  cold  bl^>d,  and  with  them  the  knowledge  where  these  precious 
are  to  be  found  has  perished  forever.  Accident  may,  indeed,  lead  to  the 
of  some  of  them,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  tlie  greater  number  will 
•tm  be  fimnd. 
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revolting  and  unheard-of  atrocities  we^  perpetrated,  too  horrible  to  he 
described  in  these  pages.  Thousands  of  Nestorians  were  massacred  oti 
this  expedition^  many  of  them  in  cold  blood.  Desolation  and  death 
reigned  throughout  Tiyari. 

The  whole  mountain  country,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  val- 
leys, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kurds.  These,  too,  were  within  their 
reach ;  but,  for  certain  reasons,  they  were  now  for  a  time  left  unmo- 
lested. Their  day,  however,  was  approaching,  and  it  did  come.  It  was 
a  day  of  fearful  vengeance. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Layard  to  the  Nestorian  country  was  in  1846,  some 
time  afler  the  massacre  described  above.  He  had  powerful  Turkish 
influence  in  his  fevour,  and  therefore  travelled  in  safety ;  although,  on 
one  occasion,  he  made  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life  in  the  valley  of 
Tkhoma.  The  scene  which  almost  every  valley  presented  was  gloomy 
and  desolate.  The  people  were  beginning  to  resume  a  little  courage. 
The  churches  and  other  buildings  wera  rising,  and  small  patches  of 
ground  were  being  cultivated.  Nature,  however,  appeared  in  all  her 
beauty  and  grandeur,  as  if  to  hide  the  devastation  caused  by  the  ruth, 
less  hand  of  man,  and  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed. 

The  following  extract  furnishes  a  description  of  one  of  the  most 
terrible  incidents  that  occurred  during  the  massacre.  The  scene  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lizan,  a  town  on  the  river  Zab ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants had  been  congregated  on  an  elevated  rocky  platform,  which  was 
deemed  inaccessible. 

"As  we  approached  the  wall  of  rock,  the  declivity  became  covered 
with  bones,  mingled  with  the  long  plaited  tresses  of  the  women,  shreds 
of  discoloured  linen,  and  well-worn  shoes.  There  were  skulls  of  all  ages, 
from  the  child  unborn  to  the  toothless  old  man.  We  could  not  avoid 
treading  on  the  bones  as  we  advanced,  and  rolling  them  with  the  loose 
stones  into  the  valley  below.  '  This  is  nothing,'  exclaimed  my  guide, 
who  observed  me  gazing  with  wonder  on  these  miserable  heaps,  '  they 
ai-e  but  the  remains  of  those  who  were  thrown  from  above,  or  sought  to 
escape  the  sword  by  jumping  i'rom  the  rock.  Follow  me.'  He  sprang 
upon  a  ledge  running  along  the  precipice  that  rose  before  us,  and  clam- 
bered along  the  face  of  the  mountain  overhanging  the  Zab,  now  scarcely 
visible  at  our  feet.  I  followed  him  as  well  as  I  was  able  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  but  when  the  ledge  became  scarcely  broader  than  my  hand,  and 
iirequently  disappeared  for  three  or  four  feet  together,  I  could  no  longer 
advance.  The  Tiyari,  who  had  easily  surmounted  these  difficulties, 
returned  to  assist  me,  but  in  vain.  1  was  compelled  to  return,  afler 
catching  a  glinipse  of  an  open  recess  or  platform  covered  with  human 
remains.  When  the  fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  Asheetha  spread 
the  news  of  the  massacre  through  the  valley  of  Lizan,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  around  collected  such  parts  of  their  propeily  as  they  could 
carry,  and  took  refuge  on  the  platform  I  have  just  described,  and  on  the 
rock  above,  hoping  thus  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Kurds,  or  to  be  able 
to  defend,  against  any  numbers,  a  place  almost  inaccessible.  Women 
and  children,  as  well  as  men,  concealed  themselves  in  a  spot  which  the 
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mountain  goat  could  scarcely  reach.  Beder  Khan  Bey  was  not  long  in 
diflcorering  their  retreat ;  hut  heing  unahle  to  force  it,  he  surrounded  the 
place  with  his  men,  and  waited  until  they  should  he  compelled  to  yield. 
The  weather  was  hot  and  sultry ;  the  Christians  had  brought  but  small 
supplies  of  water  and  provisions ;  afler  three  days  the  first  hegan  to  fail 
them,  and  they  offered  to  capitulate.  The  terms  proposed  hy  Beder 
Khan  Bey,  and  ratified  hy  an  oath  on  the  Koran,  were  the  surrender  of 
their  arms  and  property.  The  Kurds  were  then  admitted  to  the  plat- 
form. After  they  had  taken  the  arms  from  their  prisoners,  they  com« 
menced  an  indiscriminate  slaughter ;  until,  weary  of  using  their  weapons, 
they  hurled  the  few  survivors  from  the  rocks  into  the  Zah  helow.  Out 
of  nearly  one  thousand  souls,  only  one  escaped ! "  * 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Layard's  visit  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tkhoma^ 
all  was  excitement,  in  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  attack.  He  had 
raioely  left,  when  the  ferocious  Beder  Khan  Bey  invaded  this  peaceful 
district.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Tahyar  Pasha  to  prevent  the  calamity, 
the  Bey  marched  through  the  Tiyari  mountains,  levying  contributions 
on  the  defenceless  villagers  as  he  passed,  and  threw  himself  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity  on  Tkhoma.  The  people,  head^  by  their  Meleks, 
made  some  resistance,  hut  were  speedily  overpowered  by  numbers* 
Women  and  children  were  massacred  in  presence  of  the  Bey  ;  those  who 
fled  were  overtaken  and  murdered ;  the  valley  was  almost  depopulated. 
After  this  monster  of  cruelty  had  retired  from  the  valley,  the  few  that 
had  escaped  began  to  rebuild  their  houses  and  cultivate  their  gardens. 
Beder  Khan  Bey  had  taken  the  vintage — Nur  Ullah  Bey  must  gather 
the  gleaning  of  the  grapes.  Suspecting  that  they  knew  of  concealed  pro- 
perty,  he  fell  upon  them  suddenly.  Many  died  under  torture,  for  they 
had  no  treasures  to  disclose ;  and  others  were  more  fortunate,  and  es. 
eaped  to  Persia.  This  lovely  valley  was  completely  wasted.  It  will  be 
long  ere  it  resume  its  aspect  of  patient  activity,  and  longer  still  ere  its 
groves  are  again  vocal  with  mirth  and  gladness. 

For  the  present  the  massacre  has  c^ised,  and  the  inhuman  wretches 
that  perpetrated  it  have  been  called  to  account.  The  Porte  has  been 
ne vailed  upon  to  punish  Beder  Khan  Bey.  He  is  now  banished  from 
Kurdistan,  and  lives  an  exile  on  the  island  of  Candia.  It  is  well  that  a 
lawless,  blood-thirsty  chief,  has  been  stript  of  his  power  for  mischief  and 
fcr  murder ;  but  judge  whether  banishment  to  a  populous  and  pleasant 
island,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends,  be  an  adequate  punishment 
for  the  man  who  wasted  the  lands,  burned  the  villages,  and  desecrated 
the  churches,  of  these  mountain  tribes ;  and  who  savagely  put  to  the 
sword  ten  thousand  of  their  people ! 

*  Layard*6  Nineveh,  vol.  iL,  188, 191. 
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The  Philoiophy  of  the  Senses :  or  Man  in  connexion  with  the  MaUrial 
World.     By  R.  S.  Wtld.    Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

Wbrb  we  inclined  to  be  critical ;  or  were  it  consiBtent  with  our  present 
purpose  to  enlarge  our  remarks ;  it  might  be  found  that  this  portable 
Tolume  gave  scope  and  verge  enough^  to  allow  us  to  ply  our  vocation. 
In  our  present  mood,  however,  and  to  serve  the  purpose  contemplated, 
— which  purpose  is  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  book,  which  no 
doubt  many  of  them  will  procure  for  themselves,  and  throughly  digest, 
«~it  is  enough  that  we  make  a  few,  very  few  observations,  and  furnish 
a  few  extracts. 

By  refruning  from  criticism,  it  will  not  be  understood  that  we  approve 
of  the  entire  contents  of  the  volume ;  but  it  is  only  bare  justice  to  the 
author  to  say,  that, — considering  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  subjects 
treated  of,  in  a  book  of  such  reasonable  dimensions,  and  publi^ed  at 
such  a  very  reasonable  price, — he  has  done  his  work  admirably  well. 
He  has  obviously  cultivated  large  acquaintance  with  both  science  and 
philosophy ;  and  his  mind  has  been  allowed  to  range  free  over  the  vast 
field.  The  treatise  is  pervaded  by  a  fine,  genial,  and  withal  devout, 
spirit.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  philosophy  baptized  into  the  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  author  is  a  fevourable  type  of  the  Christian  Phi- 
losopher. 

It  has  struck  our  fancy  to  give  an  extract  relative  to  each  of  the  five 
senses ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall  follow  the  order  observed  by  the 
author. 

THE  EAR. 

The  following  extract  forms  the  introduction  to  the  second  part  of  the 
work,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  sound,  vision  &c. 

"  Sound  is  produced  and  propagated  by  the  vibration  of  any  elastic 
medium,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform.  But  as  it  is  conveyed  to 
our  ears  and  becomes  an  object  of  sense  solely  through  the  air,  we  shall 
confine  our  attention  to  its  production  and  propagation  in  this  medium. 

"  Though  it  is  pretty  generally  known  that  sound  is  the  result  of  a  vi- 
bration of  the  air,  yet  we  believe  very  few  have  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  sonorous  vibration.  Little  is  it  imagined  that  the  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  of  these  vibrations  involves  the  most  intricate  problems 
of  Fluxions,  and  that  in  attempting  to  conceive  their  nature,  even  the 
illustrious  Newton  failed.  It  should,  however,  enhance  our  interest  in 
the  subject  to  know  that,  difficult  as  it  is  to  comprehend  or  to  describe 
these  vibrations,  yet  upon  them,  their  form,  rapidity,  size,  and  order  of 
succession,  depends  the  daily  exercise  of  the  gift  of  speech,  and  the  uni. 
versally  enjoyed  luxury  of  music.  We  have  no  design,  in  these  pages,  of 
dragging  the  reader  into  depths  which  Newton  foiled  to  fathom.  All 
we  shall  attempt  in  our  description  is  to  embody  the  leading  results  of 
investigations  more  laborious  than  we  are  competent  to  travel  over,  and 
we  think  this  may  be  done,  and  the  principles  of  sonorous  vibration 
■ufiiciently  explained,  without  creating  fatigue  to  the  intelligent  reader. 
•^  Weconceive  there  exists  a  main  difficulty  even  in  imagining  the  nature 
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of  such  a  vibration  aa  that  producing  sound,  excited  by  such  feeble  means 
— the  tuck  of  a  drum — the  compressed  breathing  through  a  tube— -yet 
carried  through  the  air  so  far,  and  so  clear,  and  with  such  surprising 
velocity  as  1 125  feet  in  the  second.  We  wave  the  hand,  and  6nd  how 
free  and  unresisting  the  air  is ;  we  move  it  more  rapidly,  scarcely  do  we 
perceive  any  obstruction.  We  feel  thence  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  how 
so  yielding  a  medium  can  produce  effects  so  various  and  distinctive  as 
those  characterizing  sound,  and  how  it  can  carry  it  with  such  velocity. 

"  As  we  walk  the  deserted  streets,  every  step  or  cough  is  echoed  to 
our  ear :  we  strike  our  stick  upon  the  pavement,  how  sharp  and  hard 
and  immediate  is  the  reply  echoed  from  the  opposite  houses !  and  how 
distinctly  does  it  whistle  as  reflected  from  each  iron  rail  that  fences  the 
areas  1  Try  the  echo  from  the  side  of  a  high  wall,  say  100  steps  in  front ; 
shout,  dap  the  hands,  laugh,  whistle— how  promptly  and  truly  is  each 
different  sound  retorted  !  The  same  soft  yielding  air  carries  back  alike 
the  clear  prolonged  notes  of  the  French  horn  and  the  harsh  and  angry 
notes  of  defiance.  The  poetic  association  of  Echo  following  us  in  our 
wanderings,  loving  most  to  attend  us  amidst  the  picturesque  of  nature, 
by  beetling  crag  and  hanging  wood,  will  attract  one  class  of  observers  ; 
the  rapidity  of  the  response  may  excite  the  attention  of  others,  and  will 
lead  them  to  ponder  upon  the  causes  of  a  thing  so  curious.  It  is  at  first 
a  difficult  problem  to  apprehend  how  so  slight  an  impulse  upon  so  yield- 
ing  a  medium  can  produce  the  sharp  and  far-spread  effect.  It  seems  as 
if  the  air  were  almost  of  metallic  solidity." 

THX  BYB. 

This  extract  does  not  refer  to  any  of  the  functions  of  vision ;  but  to 
that  provision  of  nature,  whereby  we  manifest  the  deep  feelings  that  agi- 
tate our  bosoms,  whether  of  grief  or  joy  ;  for  Mr.  Wyld  seems  to  for- 
get that  joy  floods  the  eye  as  well  as  grief. 

''  Thm  is  only  another  appendage  we  have  to  describe — to  wit,  the 
lachrymal  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  the  eye,  and  washing 
from  it  any  adhering  particles.  The  lachrymal  gland  is  a  white  flattened 
lobulated  body,  of  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  lodged  in  a  depression  within 
the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  covered  externally  by  the  orbicular  muscle. 
The  oflice  of  this  gland  is  to  secrete  tears,  a  process  which  is  probably 
constantly  going  on,  though  it  is  only  when  under  the  excitement  of 
grief,  or  the  stimulating  effects  of  pungent  odours,  or  of  some  offending 
substance  injuring  the  eye,  that  its  action  becomes  so  increased  as  to  fill 
the  eye  with  its  peculiar  secretion.  This  secretion  is  poured  out  upon 
the  eye  through  seven  small  orifices  arranged  on  the  fore  part  of  the  upper 
eyelid.  When  called  into  action  by  the  presence  of  any  irritating  cause, 
these  emit  their  secretion,  which  the  eyelids  wash  over  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  thereby  carrying  the  offensive  matter  towards  the  inner  comer  to  a 
part  called  the  lachrymal  lake,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  super- 
abundant moisture  until  time  is  afforded  for  its  being  drained  off  by  the 
appropriate  duct.  At  the  entrance  to  this  reservoir,  above  and  below, 
there  is  a  small  prominence  at  the  inner  edge  of  each  eyelid.  If  we  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  inner  surface  of  these,  which  is  easily  done 
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by  turning  them  back  with  the  finger,  we  will  discover  that  they  have 
small  oriBces  or  punctures — puncta  lachrymalia  :  these  absorb  the  ex- 
cess of  fluid  contained  in  the  lachrymal  lake^  and  convey  it  by  two  con- 
verging canals  to  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  lachrymal  sac  is  a  membran- 
ous' bag  about  as  large  as  a  kidney-bean,  lodged  in  a  vertical  groove  in 
the  lachrymal  bone,  and  which  narrowing  itself  into  the  lachr3rmal  canal 
passes  directly  downwards  into  the  chamber  of  the  nose,  which  it  enters 
on  the  outer  side  by  a  slit  in  the  mucous  lining." 

Our  readers  will  heartily  join  in  the  following  reflections : — 

'^  Whether  we  consider  the  provisions  which  are  made  for  its  nourish, 
mcnt,  growth,  and  preservation,  as  a  living  organ  of  the  body,  or  examine 
its  structure  as  an  optical  instnmient,^-or  whether  we  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  those  contrivances  and  adaptations  which  are  clustered  round  it, 
and  which  have  special  reference  to  the  convenient  working  of  it  as  a 
nice  and  delicate  machine,— or  taking  into  account  the  wonderful  .com- 
pactness of  the  organ,  occupying  as  it  does,  with  all  its  appendages,  little 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  we  reflect  on  the  wonderful  nature  of  its 
office,  throwing  open  to  us  the  wide  and  illimitable  fields  of  space,  and 
bringing  before  our  minds  with  mathematical  fidelity  the  endlessly  varied 
forms  of  external  nature,  presenting  them  in  all  their  truthfulness  and  in 
all  their  beauty, — in  every  light  in  which  we  may  choose  to  regard  it, 
we  can  feel  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  this  little  member  of  the  body 
the  highest  place  among  the  organs  of  sense.  This  organ,  indeed,  affords 
in  its  single  self  all  that  human  reason  can  demand  of  proof  from  external 
nature  affirmatory  of  the  existence  of  that  Being  invisible  whom  an  in- 
temal  instinct  teaches  us  to  believe  in  and  seek  afler,  and  in  whose  ex- 
istence and  boundless  liberality  towards  us  we  ought  ever  to  rejoice." 


TOUCH. 

€€ 


The  roughness  of  the  skin  at  the  finger-ends,  caused  by  the  ridges 
of  papillsB,  has  manifest  advantages,  over  a  smooth  surface,  as  fitting  it 
for  being  an  organ  of  touch.  It  gives  just  that  degree  of  adhesion  or 
tenacity  which  is  most  important  for  a  critical  examination  of  an  object. 
The  elevation  of  the  ridges  also  brings  each  row  of  nerves  successively 
over  the  surface  of  the  object  examined.  Who  can  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  most  manifest  proof  of  design  in  this  arrangement  ?  We  may  here 
observe,  that  while  the  separate  presentation  of  the  nervous  ends  is  a  con. 
dition  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  sight, 
which  senses  require  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  office  a  perception  of  the 
position,  shape,  and  sur&ce  of  the  objects  examined,  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  organs  of  heaiing,  taste,  and  smell,  where  the  transmission  of  a 
general  sensation  is  all  that  is  required,  the  perception  of  shape  being  in. 
consistent' with  the  nature  of  these  senses  ;  we  shall  therefore  find  that 
the  nerves  of  these  senses  are  exposed,  at  least  in  the  organs  of  hearing 
and  smell,  in  a  totally  different  way.  Another  remark  we  may  make : 
While  the  passage  of  the  ridges  of  papiUse  at  the  finger-ends  over  the  ob- 
ject examined  is  an  arrangement  securing  the  nicest  exercise  of  the  dis- 
jcriminating  faculty  of  touch,  it  also  produces  and  keeps  up  the  greatest 
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amount  of  nerTous' action.  It  is  a  peculiarity  common  to  all  the  nervei 
of  sense,  that  any  external  impression,  if  long  continued,  gradually  de» 
creases  in  vivacity  ;  and  it  is  found  that  motion,  or  friction,  or  change  of 
position,  is  needful  to  renew  or  keep  up  the  sensation.  Thus,  when  we 
gaze  fixedly  on  a  single  point,  the  eye  becomes  fatigued,  and  the  object 
disappears  or  becomes  indistinct.  The  movement  of  the  eye,  however, 
brings  the  image  on  a  new  part  of  the  retina,  and  its  vivacity  is  imme- 
diately restored.  For  the  same  reason,  in  the  exercise  of  taste,  the  food  ' 
must  be  rubbed  over  the  tongue  and  palate.  In  smell,  the  volatile  par- 
ticles are  drawn  rapidly  through  the  organ  to  produce  full  effect,  but 
when  we  continue  for  any  length  of  time  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  a  peculiar  flavour,  we  gradually  become  insensible  to  its  existence. 
The  same  law  applies  to  the  nerves  of  touch.  If  we  press  the  hand  steadily 
on  any  body,  after  a  certain  time  the  hand  loses  the  power  of  discrim- 
inating the  nature  of  the  surface  pressed,  and  we  cannot  tell  whether  it 
be  rough  or  smooth,  round  or  square,  until  we  shifl  the  hand,  and  by 
friction  over  the  object  stir  up  the  dormant  energy  of  the  nervous  extrem- 
ities.  From  the  same  reason,  we  are  habitually  insensible  to  the  touch 
or  pressure  of  our  clothes.  Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  we  will  more 
fiiUy  admire  the  papillary  ridges  at  the  finger-ends.  The  passing  them 
over  the  surface  of  the  object  examined  creates  just  that  gentle  friction 
and  that  successive  pressure  and  relief  from  it  that  are  needed.  The 
structure  of  the  hand  as  the  principal  organ  of  touch,  its  conformation, 
pliability,  sensitiveness,  and  strength,  as  fitting  it  for  being  the  principal 
instrument  for  executing  the  designs  of  the  intelligent  possessor,  has  been 
ably  treated  of  in  the  work  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  already  refen*ed  to,  and 
the  perusal  of  which  we  warmly  recommend. 

"  The  extent  to  which  the  whole  skin  is  supplied  with  nerves  and  pos- 
sesses sensibility,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  part  of  it  at 
which  we  can  insert  a  needle.p6int  without  producing  pain.  The  dis. 
criminating  power  possessed  by  it,  however,  varies  at  different  parts,  and 
this  is  generally  said  to  depend  on  the  number  of  nervous  terminations 
with  which  it  is  supplied,  and  probably  also  upon  the  extent  of  isolation 
of  these  nervous  filaments.  The  determination  of  this  point  has  hitherto 
been  a  matter  too  nice  for  anatomical  investigation." 


TASTE. 


The  organ  of  taste  is  of  course  supplied  with  a  special  nerve  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  functions  of  that  sense,  but  it  is  still  a  question  whether 
the  lingual  and  palatial  branch  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  or  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal  nerve,  which  supplies  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  be  the 
special  nerves  of  taste.  Besides  these  nerves,  the  tongue  is  supplied  with 
another  pair  of  nerves,  namely,  the  lingual  motor  nerves,  and  a  nerve  of 
common  sensibility.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  curious  and  more 
highly  gifted  organ  in  the  body  than  the  tongue.  It  is  at  once  possessed, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  finest  sense  of  touch.  Unfettered  by  any  joint,. 
it  has  the  most  endless  and  complicated  powers  of  movement  through. 
out  eveiy  part.     One  object  of  this  mobility  is  the  adjustment  of  the  food 
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IntwMfi  the  gnnden*  an  office  far  whidi  the  fed>le  but  dexterous  em- 
pbyment  of  its  timited  ttrength  is  perfectly  sufficient.  Though  placed 
in  so  perilous  a  situation^  whoe  the  work  of  grinding  and  destroying  is 
carried  on  all  around,  and  with  little  room  Hor  it  to  dear  itsdf  of  the  lor- 
midable  madiinery,  bv  its  lubricity  and  fine  touch,  and  powen  of  motioa. 
it  plies  its  office  urith  the  utmost  unconcern,  rarely  meeting  with  an  ac^ 
ddenU  Its  high^  function  is  as  the  principal  or^an  fior  moulding  into 
speech  the  aoond  issuing  from  the  throat.  Many  attempts  of 
ious  roechacLsts  hare  been  deroted  to  {induce  a  machine  capable  ol 
pronouncing  a  rery  few  recognisable  syllables,  but  the  success  has  been 
^eiy  indifimnu  The  tongue,  however,  by  its  exquisite  and  univeiial 
muscular  movements,  which,  when  we  examine  it  as  protruded  brom  the 
mouth,  seem  almost  hke  ribratory  moTcoients,  moulds  the  simple  note 
which  the  larynx  of  the  throat  produces  ;  and  eren  when  the  eoer^  of 
the  orator  is  pouring  ferth  sound  quick  as  the  ideas  press  themselves  upm 
him,  this  little  and  wonderiful  organ  alk>ws  not  a  breath  to  puss  wiciwut 
transferming  tt  into  the  desired  int^Ligtble  shape.  It  is  difficult  ti>  deu 
dde  whether  the  ear,  which  neoetves  and  discriminatei  th^se  rapid  and 
Tarioiis  signs,  and  hands  them  to  the  sensorium  to  interpret  tb/eir  sig. 
nificanee,  or  the  tongue  which  fri^feons  and  throws  them  o^  is  the  nuce 
wDodeifuI  in  its  office. 

**  As  an  organ  of  taste,  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  membcazie  thick 
and  vascular,  which  bears  upon  it  nervous  poptiLe  of  threv  kinds.  The 
first  or  large  papillae  are  from  three  to  thirty  in  number,  az  i  are  arraoifed 
at  the  back  part  in  two  rows  Like  the  letter  V,  with  the  apex  faackwan^ 
The  second  kind  are  fungjibrm  or  Usntiailar  in  shace,  and  are  spreai  ir- 
legularty  over  the  greater  part  of  the  tongue.  The  third  kimi  are  cunei- 
fins,  and  cover  the  remamder  of  the  surbce  and  sides :  thevare  thioklr 
ast.  and  point  backwards.  In  camivora  these  popill*  are  bard  and  sharp*. 
and  serve  the  animal  in  tearing  olF  the  fiesh  and  ceadois  xry^sk  the  btiiie&. 
In  axsn.  they  cnabie  the  animal  to  ky  hoLd  of  the  jrasa.  These  poptlje- 
vaacukr,  and  contain  the  tenninntions  of  the  nervous  tiLamenSv  vhica. 
thus  brought  into  proximity,  though  tut  ia&>  cuntact,  v.ia  the  sb- 
bi^iy  under  mastieatxon.  The  eontstct  w::h  the  papiUsp  is  rem^fred 
incimaie  by  :he  pnessore  and  rubbLag  of  the  tocurJie  airiirst  the  pal* 
and  this  tnocloc.  as  in  the  sense  of  tuach.  increases  the  jtrok^^Lli^T  and 
actipm  of  the  pupi  jf. 

•<  ^aa.  whu  of  all  animals  is  most  artiociisL  has  by  peculiz&r  cultur** 
ssCbended  the  ran^  of  all  his  saxses.  an^i.  as  night  be  expected,  hus  g"?a^y 
altered  the  niicural  cravingjs  <}f  rafs  one.  He  has  raoaakiktfd  the  earnii  '^iz 
a  vacKty  of  comestibles^  and  he  uses  a  gceic  msia y  that  are  ibhcmi!  i  to 
all  odlier  ,saimul&.  Some  of  the  articles  m.  prccipal  'ise  the  mir^inl  :xs€? 
ksBv  tt  sicotain^  no  craving  ri:r.  Suirh  ue  ^Irsh-  ::ai,  p:ctt;r.  i^A  tj^.^ 
litter  and  nanaeoos  substancesv  the  relish  njr  which  is  pureiy  irtr-^vHa:. 
^  tasse.  however,  tor  iuch  as  these  bus  oci.'e  been  i^i^-iir^c.  :he 
-»  it  as  obserredy  and  mure  xnv^iteraK  btrcumes  die  RLsh.  djr  them.. 
•]C  this  is^  tha£  diej  arv  gsmaslly  eriier  stimi.'anai  or  altv« 

which,  aniier  the  4&:ts  of  «i- 
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*'  While  tihe  nervea  of  taste  have  to  do  with  suhstancet  presented  to 
them  in  a  fluid  state,  the  sense  of  smell  has  the  atmosphere  as  the  field 
of  its  investigations,  and  its  office  is  to  analyze  the  qualities  of  such  in^ 
gredioits  as  may  for  the  time  exist  in  it.     The  tongue  requires  the  sub^^ 
stance  under  examination  to  be  spread  grossly  over  its  surface.     The  nose, 
"whose  sensati(»i8  are  sometimes  confounded  -with  those  of  the  neighbour^ 
ing  sense,  possesses  a  keener  and  more  subtile  perception ;  it  applies  it* 
self  to  the  detection  of  those  minute  and  invisible  molecules  of  matter 
which  almost  all  bodies  throw  off  from  their  substance,  and  which  for  a 
time  hang  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.     For  this  purpose  the  organ  of 
smell  is  connected  with  the  respiratory  system,  which  enables  us,  at  will, 
to  draw  strong  and  rapid  currents  of  the  air  to  be  examined  through  the 
passages  of  the  ol^tory  apparatus.     It  is  well  known  that  all  fluids  and 
many  solid  bodies,  when  exposed,  undergo  a  rapid  evaporation.     These 
bodies  exist  therefore  in  the  air  as  elastic  vi4)ourB  or  gases.     The  experi- 
ments of  Dalton  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  vapours  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  various  gases  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  penetrate  each  other, 
and  act  as  if  mutually  independent,  each  gas  or  vapour  obeying  the  prin* 
ciple  of  elasticity  peculiar  to  itself;  that  is  to  say,  the  molecules  of  each 
repelling  only  those  of  its  kind,  and  being  indifferent  to  those  of  other 
gases  with  which  they  may  chance  to  be  associated.     The  atmosphere  is 
thus  a  mere  mixture  of  various  gases  and  vapours. 

"  Animal  and  vegetable  substances,  when  subjected  to  a  sufficient 
heat,  throw  off  the  peculiar  and  well-known  flavours  which  we  relish  in 
the  preparation  of  our  food.  On  the  other  hand,  these  substances,  while 
undergoing  putrefactive  decomposition,  and  assuming  the  inorganic  form, 
resolve  themselves  into  different  gaseous  compounds,  most  of  them  very 
injurious  to  the  health,  and  luckily  also  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell. 
All  these  various  substances  therefore,  while  suspended  in  the  atmosphere, 
may  come  under  the  cognition  of  the  organ  of  smell.  The  exceedingly 
diluted  state  in  which  some  bodies  may  exist,  and  yet  be  easily  detected 
by  this  sense,  which,  in  respect  to  its  delicate  testing  powers,  far  excels 
all  chemical  analyses,  must  give  us  a  high  impression  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  organ.  A  grain  of  musk  will,  for  many  years,  perfume  an  apart- 
ment, giving  off  its  substance,  so  as  to  fill  the  room  several  times  in  a 
day,  and  yet  the  musk  will  not  become  perceptibly  diminished  in  weight. 

"  Man  is,  perhaps,  less  gifled  with  acuteness  in  the  exercise  of  this 
sense  than  roost  other  animals.  This  is  in  beautiful  consistency  with 
his  higher  intellectual  nature.  Had  he  the  scent  of  the  dog,  his  head 
would  be  bent  towards  the  ground,  and  his  mind  would  be  drawn  to 
sensuous  objects,  and  distracted  from  the  exercise  of  its  higher  pursuits. 
The  scent  of  the  bloodhound  and  retriever  in  tracking  fout-prints,  and  of 
the  pointer  in  discovering  game,  surprise  us  almost  into  the  belief  that 
they  have  a  sense  additional  to  those  possessed  by  us.  Man,  however, 
thou^  less  acute,  possesses  in  the  exercise  of  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  others,  a  wider  range  of  perception  than  the  lower  animals.  It  is 
generally  held,  that  the  camivora  are  only  conscious  of  animal  odours. 
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and  that  the  herbiTorous  animals  are  intemible  to  animal  exhalations  z 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  fiff  this  state- 
ment is  eorreet.  All  we  can  from  experienee  afom  is,  that  as  animals 
czortise  this  beulty  diiefly  on  the  class  of  substances  which  serre  them 
as  food,  80  they  undoubtedly  exhibit  a  striking  indifference  to  all  other 
odours ;  but  eTery  one  roust  have  obeenred,  that  the  herbiTfurous  animals 
have  a  power  of  pereeiTing  animal  effluria,  as  is  proTed  by  thor  habits 
of  mutual  recognition,  in  which  the  nose  plays  a  principle  part.  We 
imist  not  interpret  indiffereoee  by  want  of  perception.  Thus  the  pointer, 
while  trarersing  the  tumip^ld,  tainted  with  Uie  strong  odour  of  the  de* 
eaying  leaves,  or  when  crossing  the  compost  heap,  where  odours  and  sub- 
stances, both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  commin^ed,  appears  utteriy  in- 
aeosible  to  all  these.  It  is  not,  howerer,  insensibility,  but  indi£fereDee 
that  prevents  his  examination  of  them— one  only  scent  has  possession  of 
hb  mind,  and  this  cooeentiates  and  sustains  all  his  energies. 

"  The  organ  of  smdl  is  not  properiy  the  external  nose,  but  the  ol^. 
tory  nerve,  which  is  the  first  and  mo^  anterior  cerebral  nerve  ;  it  descends 
firom  the  under  surfiice  of  the  ol&ctory  bulbs,  and  is  very  densely  distribu. 
ted  in  bundles  and  tuf^  in  the  pituitary  membrane  covering  the  cavities 
to  which  the  nostrils  lead,  and  which  extend  from  the  ior^iead  to  the 
pharynx,  lying  at  the  top  of  the  gullet :  into  this  enteri  the  aperture 
throvigh  which  the  breath  is  drawn  in  the  act  of  smelling  and  respiration." 

From  these  specimens  of  the  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  estimate 
of  its  value,  already  recorded,  is  not  overdrawn. 


THE  CRUSADES— THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  EFFECTS. 

In  one  of  those  &iry  tales,  which  delist  the  ample  ear  of  childhood,  we 
read  of  the  Wishing  Carpet.  So  wonderful  were  its  properties  that  yoa 
had  only  to  stand  within  iti  magic  borders^  and  lo  !  the  fetters  of  time 
and  space  were  nnlooapd  ; — in  a  moment  ages  were  recalled  and  conti. 
nents  traversed,  and  you  were  wafled  to  the  remotest  scenes^  and  ali^ted 
in  the  most  distant  countries.  But  diildhood  and  its  beautiful  creeds 
are  gone ;  and  we  no  longer  hoard  our  pocket-money,  or  fraudulently 
vrithhold  our  Sunday  penny  from  the  poor,  that  we  may  purchase  a 
Wishing  Carpet  in  tl^  toyshop.  Yet,  which  of  us  has  not  overieapt  the 
the  barner  of  present  circumstances,  rolled  back  the  whed  of  Time,  and 
paned  unchallenged  from  the  midst  of  surrounding  crowds.  Seated  on 
softer  carpetings  than  were  ever  wrought  in  the  looms  of  Turkey,  we 
have  made  the  present  give  ^ace  to  tltt  past ;  and,  reposing  in  the  lap 
of  Memory,  have  wandmd  in  distant  laikds,  mingled  in  absent  circles^ 
and  listened  to  the  voices  of  the  dead,  "  like  the  anging. birds  of  that 
time  which  sing  no  more  !* 

As  it  is  with  men,  so  is  it  with  communities.  History  is  the  raemory 
afaatioDa.  By  its  aid  we  can  leave  thepolitical  struggles  of  to-day,  and 
CDtv  inlo  the  fading^  and  help  on  the  revolutions  of  bygone  emturies. 
Aad  joit  M  the  man  who  wodd  fsrimatr  his  own  chaiaeler  ari|^t,  its 
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•weakness  and  its  strength^  its  different  elements  in  their  various  proper, 
tioiu,  the  real  gold  as  well  as  the  meaner  alloys — must  review  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  of  youth,  in  which  it  was  formed — so  must  that  nation, 
which  would  duly  appreciate  its  civil  institutions  and  political  condition, 
scan  their  origin  and  developement  in  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  trace 
them  from  their  rise  amidst  anarchy  and  revolution,  through  the  diver- 
sified influences  which  have  aided  or  retarded  their  progress,  and  glean 
from  the  annals  of  the  past  that  wisdom  and  experience  which  alone  can 
safely  guide  them  in  the  present. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  review  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  deeply  significant  portions  of  the  history  of  man.  The  crusades 
may  he  justly  deemed  the  heroic  age,  and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  the 
Iliad  of  modem  Europe.  And  if  Tasso  may  not  rival  Homer,  it  is  not 
that  he  had  a  less  worthy  theme  ;  for  his  heroes  were  fired  hy  a  nohler 
object  than  Helen's  heauty,  and  fought  for  a  wealthier  prize  than  the 
spoils  of  Troy.  That  we  may  fully  comprehend  their  motives,  and  enter 
into  their  feelings,  let  us  step,  as  it  were,  on  the  Wishing  Carpet,  and 
leave  behind  us  for  a  while  the  smoke  of  Manchester  and  the  gold  of 
Australia — let  us  pass  fi^m  the  Britain  of  1853,  and  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and,  entering  with  uncovered  head  this  venerable  Gothic 
cathedral  of  the  middle  ages — as  we  wander  through  its  shadowy  aisles, 
and  listen  to  its  pealing  organ — let  us  pause,  for  a  moment,  beside  that 
marble  warrior,  with  the  cross  upon  his  knightly  shield,  and,  if  pity 
claim  a  tear,  as  we  decipher  the  quaint  but  solemn  epitaph,  yet  surely 
we  shall  not  turn  away  till  the  spirit  of  chivalry  shall  have  challenged 
our  admiration,  and  wakened  into  life  the  highest  sympathies  of  our 
hearts.  Wise  and  enlightened  as  we  are,  we  may  yet  learn  a  lesson  by 
the  crusader's  tomb. 

We  do  not  design  so  much  to  write  a  narrative  as  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  crusades.  We  shall  first  endeavour  to  discover  the  causes  in 
which  they  had  their  origin.  When  society  gradually  recovered  from 
the  shock  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  its  scattered 
elements  were  recombined  under  the  feudal  system.  It  became  universal 
among  the  western  nations  of  Europe.  As  war  was  the  means  by  which 
the  Gbths^  the  Huns,  and  the  Vandals,  had  conquered  and  overrun  the 
western  empire,  so  it  continued  to  be  the  keystone  of  their  political  ex- 
istence. Rude  and  unlettered,  they  had  no  laws.  Might  was  their  only 
test  of  right.  The  battle-field  was  their  court  of  justice,  the  god  of  war 
was  the  judge,  and  the  strength  of  confronted  armies  the  evidence  by 
which  he  decided.  Even  in  the  quarrels  of  families  and  individuals  the 
only  appeal  was  to  force.  Besides  the  wars  which  vexed  nations  at 
large,  each  petty  baron  has  his  private  feuds.  Human  life  was  every- 
where sacrinced  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  and  on  the  most  frivolous 
pratences.  And  peace,  with  its  long  •  train  of  blessings,  was  unknown. 
Sach  was  the  state  of  society  for  some  centuries  before  the  age  of  the 
crusades.  Men's  minds  were  not  only  familiarised  with  war,  but  they 
naluially  legarded  it  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  political  con- 
■titution,  as  the  charter  of  their  rights,  to  which  the  only  legitimate 
a|peal  ootdd  b^  made  in  cases  of  dispute.     The  crusades  were  the  most 
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conspicuous  event,  the  last  and  most  extensive  wars  which  sprung  from 
.  this  elenifflQt,  inherent  in  the  feudal  system.  But  in  addition  to  the  war- 
hke  habits  of  life  and  thought  resulting  from  the  feudal  system^  there 
was  another  cause  which  gave  to  the  crusades  their  peculiar  character  of 
religious  wars.  That  was  the  universal  dominion  which  the  church 
.  then  exercised  over  the  minds  and  affairs  of  men.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
which  had  long  flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors,  did  not 
perish  with  them.  It  emerged  from  the  all  but  universal  wreck,  and 
soon  subdued,  under  its  comparatively  mild  sway,  those  savage  hordes 
which  had  overrun  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Europe.  And  thus, 
whilst  the  conquering  race  remoulded  society  in  its  outward  forms,  they, 
in  their  turn,  yielded  to  the  religion  of  those  whom  they  had  conquered ; 
so  that,  from  the  fiflh  century  the  Church  was  as  a  feudal  lord  over  the 
minds  of  men.  The  human  intellect  in  every  region  of  thought  wore 
its  fetters.  Every  art  and  science  owned  its  thraldom.  It  leavened 
the  whole  mass  of  society.  The  religious  element  is  at  all  times  the 
noblest  and  the  strongest  part  of  man's  nature,  the  first  to  be  developed, 
and  the  last  to  decay*  We  know  of  no  nation  or  tribe,  however  bar- 
barous or  remote  from  civilization,  which  has  not  sought  to  give  it  ex- 
pression. By  childish  superstitions  or  revolting  rites,  by  the  worship 
of  blocks  and  stones,  or  by  a  fanciful  mythology,  it  has  manifested  itself 
among  every  people,  and  in  all  ages.  Wherever  humanity  is  found, 
there  it  is — the  remnant  of  the  Divine  image  shattered  by  the  fall — the 
connecting  link  between  God  and  man,  finding  its  true  language  and  its 
legitimate  object  in  pure  Christianity.  This  religious  sentiment  was  now 
dominant,  and  was  the  other  great  cause  which  gave  rise  to  the  crusades. 
We  must  not,  however,  regard  these  wars  as  having  sprung  up  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly ;  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  crowning  event  and 
crisis  of  a  great  struggle.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  Mahometan  religion,  issuing  from  a  remote  part  of  Asia,  had  begun 
to  spread  far  and  wide.  Its  conquests,  which,  during  the  first  age  of  the 
Hegira,  were  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  afterwards  extended  to 
many  of  the  islands  and  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  followers 
of  the  prophet  founded  the  kingdom)  of  Grenada  in  Spain,  and  though 
ultimately  confined  to  that  peninsula,  they  at  one  time  menaced  Gaul, 
which  was  only  saved  from  their  encroachments  by  the  bravery  of  Charles 
Martel  and  Charlemagne.  The  crusades  were  the  tennination  of  this 
great  struggle,  and  removed  the  seat  of  war  from  Europe  to  Asia. 

Whilst,  then,  we  regard  the  warlike  and  religious  elements  which  pre- 
dominated in  society  as  the  main  sources  from  which  these  expeditions 
flowed,  there  is  a  third  cause  which,  if  it  did  not  tend  to  produce  them, 
at  least  regulated  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  The  human  mind  had 
outgrown  the  external  political  conditions  by  which  it  was  confined. 
Everything  was  narrow,  particular,  contracted,  under  the  feudal  system  ; 
there  .was  nothing  wide,  general,  or  expansive.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  combination  on  a  large  scale.  A  nation,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
the  term,  had  no  existence.  In  those  times  it  meant  merely  a  bundle  of 
:town8  and  fiefs  tied  together  in  so  far  as  they. were  nominally  under  one 
Jcing.     But  they  had  no  common  interest,  no  moral  sympathy  with  one 
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Knother — no  genuine  bond  of  association  fbnning  national,  out  of  indivi. 
dual>  existence.  Eveiy  small  town,  and  every  considerable  fief  bad  its 
own  private  affiuTS,  just  aa  every  borougb  and  county  has  now ;  but  they 
had  nothing  more— their  own  concerns  were  never  merged  in  the  higher 
consid^ation  of  the  wel&re  of  the  state.  This  condition  of  society  ex« 
tended  from  the  fiflh  to  the  eleventh  century.  Men's  minds  had  been 
too  long  confined  within  such  limited  space.  Human  activity  began  to 
fret  within  its  narrow  cage,  and  panted  for  a  broader  field  and  a  wider 
horizon.  Pent  up  by  artificial  banks,  the  stream  at  last  swept  away  the 
barrieiB  which  had  dammed  its  course,  and  found  for  itself  a  channel  in 
the  outburst  of  warlike  and  religious  zeal  in  which  the  crusades  had  their 
origin. 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  moral  and  social  causes  of  the  holy  wars. 
We  shall  now  briefly  trace  the  external  events  which  afforded  the  occasion 
of  their  outburst.  It  is  natural  to  man  to  visit  scenes  which  have  been 
the  theatre  of  heart-stirring  events  and  heroic  deeds,  with  the  deepest 
interest.  What  eye  would  not  flash  as  it  gazed  on  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylsB,  or  the  rocks  of  Salarais  ?  Who  could  wander  unmoved  along 
the  Appian  way,  nor  feel  his  &ncy  glow  with  the  story  of  the  past, 
amid  the  shapeless  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  ?  But  what  scenes 
of  human  greatness  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  and  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  Great  King  ?  "  Why  leap  ye, 
ye  high  hills  ?  "  For  what  spot  of  earth  can  excite  such  thrilling  interest, 
or  awake  such  lofty  thoughts,  as  Mount  Zion  and  the  Hill  of  Calvary  ? 
To  theae,  the  purest  feelings  and  the  holiest  aspirations  of  all  ages  turn. 
We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  from  the  earliest  times,  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem  were  of  no  rare  occurrence.  These  were  soon  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Church,  to  deepen  her  influence  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  BttCoesBors  of  St.  Peter  have  ever  been  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  ruling  passion  of  every  age  and  country.  Accordingly,  they  lost  no 
time  in  adopting  this  prevailing  custom  into  their  vast  machinery ;  and 
giving  place  to  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  they  strove  to 
secure  the  affections,  as  well  as  the  allegiance  of  men,  by  lending  the 
sanction  of  the  church  to  their  gratification.  Mankind  have  ever  been 
prone  to  substitute  external  rites  and  bodily  penance  for  spiritual  wor- 
ship, and  the  humiliation  of  the  heart.  In  the  eleventh  century,  all  who 
chose' might  wipe  out  their  guilt  by  performing  pilgrimages.  If  a  man 
committed  murder  or  other  foul  crime,  the  church  put  her  mark  upon 
him,  and  he  became,  like  Cain,  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth.  Some  of 
thoee  who  were  unwilling  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  a  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land,  visited  Apulia  or  Calabria,  where  Mount  Oargan  and  Mount 
Casan,  had  been  rendered  sacred  by  the  apparition  of  St.  Michael,  and 
the  miracles  of  St.  Benedict.  Others  were  contented  to  repair  to  Rome^ 
to  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  But  the  great  majority 
equipped  themsdves  for  Jerusalem.  Before  a  pilgrim  started,  he  was 
sprinkled  with  holy  water  by  the  priest,  who  presented  him  with  scrip 
and  ttaf^  anrayed  him  in  a  robe  marked  with  the  cross,  and  accompanied 
him  with  a  procession  to  the  confines  of  the  parish.  The  pilgrim  was 
f  vaiy  whete  treated  with  the  highest  respect.     Those  who  remained  at 
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home,  esteemed  it  their  greatest  privilege  to  aid  and  succour  him  ;  and 
in  return  for  their  hospitality,  asked  only  his  prayers.      At  the  different 
stages  of  the  journey,  hospitals  and  asylums  were  established  by  charitable 
persons  for  the  accommodation  of  the  travellers.     It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard  was  originally  founded.     In  Jerusalem, 
houses  were  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  the  pilgrims  by  the  liberality 
of  some  of  the  princes  of  the  west,  and  the  merchants  of  Amalfi,  Venice, 
and  Genoa.     The  pilgrims,  before  entering  the  city,  had  to  pay.  a  tribute 
to  the  Saracens.     "  Afler  having  prepared  themselves  by  fasting  and 
prayer,"  says  Michaud,  in  his  History  of  the  Crusades,  "  they  presented 
themselves  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  covered  with  a  funeral 
cloth  or  robe,  which  they  preserved  with  care  during  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  and  in  which  they  were  buried  after  their  death.     They 
viewed,  with  holy  respect,  Mount  Zion,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshophat;  they  quitted  Jerusalem  to  visit  Bethlehem, 
where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom  ;  Mount  Tabor  rendered  sacred 
by  the  Transfiguration  ;  and  all  the  places  memorable  for  his  miracles. 
The  pilgrims  next  bathed  in  the  waters  of  the  Joixlan,  and  gathered,  in 
the  territory  of  Jericho,  palms  which  they  bore  back  as  evidences  and 
relics  to  the  west."     The  passion  for  pilgrimages  at  length  became  gene- 
ral, and  the  number  of  the  pilgrims  so  great,  that  they  were  called  "  the 
armies  of  the  Lord."     In  the  year  1054,  a  company  of  more  than  SOOO 
persons  set  out  from  Picardy  and  Flanders,  under  the  conduct  of  Litbeit, 
Bishop  of  Cambrai.     And  ten  years  later,  7000  Christians,  among  whom 
were  the  Bishops  of  Spires,  Cologne,  Bamberg,  and  Utrecht,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  for  Palestine.    Afler 
encountering  the  greatest  perils  and  hardships,  and  losing  upwards  of 
3000  of  their  number,  they  returned  to  Etirope  to  rouse  the  indignation 
of  their  fellow-christians  against  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  Mussul- 
mans.    Before  the  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Turks,  Pope  Gregory 
the  VII.,  was  implored  by  Michael  Ducas,  to  pei-suade  the  Latins  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Infidels.     Willing  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  Pontiff  issued  letters  exhorting  Christians  to  the  sacred 
duty,  and  offering  to  head  them  in  person.     A  body  of  50,000  pilgrims 
volunteered  to  follow  him  to  Syria.     He,  however,  failed  to  redeem  his 
promise,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.     Under  his  successor.  Pope 
Victor  III.,  a  crusade  was  actually  made  against  the  Saracens  in  Africa. 
A  full  remission  of  sins  was  promised  to  all  who  engaged  in  it,  which  was 
eagerly  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  other  cities. 
On  their  return,  they  decorated  the  churches  with  the  spoils  of  their 
vanquished  enemies. 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  a  simple  pilgrim  to  give  the  signal  for 
the  holy  wars.  Of  an  ardent  and  restless  mind,  Peter  the  Hermit,  afler 
having  tried  in  rain  every  mode  of  life,  retired  to  the  south  of  France. 
Whilst  there  engaged  in  the  practice  of  rigid  austerities,  he  was  fired 
with  the  desire  of  visiting  Jerusalem.  When,  in  the  Holy  City,  he  be- 
held the  wrongs  of  the  Christians,  his  heart  was  torn  with  pious  sorrow. 
He  burned  with  indignation  to  think  that  the  tomb  of  Christ  should  be 
Jin  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  an  irrepressible  desire  arose  in  his  breast 
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to  iree  it  from  so  degrading  a  slavery.  With  this  view,  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  venerable  patriarch  Simeon,  and  received  from  him  letters 
to  Pope  Urban  II.,  and  the  chief  potentates  of  Europe.  Urban  approved 
highly  of  his  design,  and  deputed  him  to  rouse  the  nations  of  the  vrest 
for  its  fulfilment.  Charged  with  this  mission,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Crusades  went  forth,  and  the  trumpet  giving  no  uncertain  sound,  the 
hosts  of  Christendom  soon  gathered  for  the  battle.  He  went  from  pro- 
vince  to  province,  from  city  to  city,  riding  upon  a  mule,  with  uncovered 
head  and  bare  feet.  Wherever  he  went,  the  people  flocked  around  him, 
and  listened  to  his  preaching  with  the  deepest  reverence.  He  was  loaded 
with  gifts,  which  he  distributed  in  the  most  charitable  manner.  His 
arrival  was  hailed  with  delight ;  his  depaiture  was  made  sacred  by  the 
benedictions  of  the  people.  They  strove  to  touch  his  vestments,  and 
plucked  the  hair  from  his  mule  as  a  safeguard  against  every  ill.  He 
gave  utterance  to  the  troubled  and  excited  feelings  which  were  struggling 
in  every  breast,  and  not  one  nation,  but  the  nations  of  Europe,  responded 
to  his  call. 

In  the  year  1095  the  Pope  summoned  two  councils,  the  one  at  Piac- 
enza  in  Italy,  the  other  at  Clermont  in  France.  At  the  former  of  these, 
in  March,  ambassadors  from  Alexius,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  appeared, 
imploring  the  assistance  of  the  Christians  against  the  Turks.  But  it  was 
at  the  latter,  held  in  November,  that  the  crusades  were  finally  resolved 
upon.  The  sitting  of  the  council  was  held  in  the  Great  Square  of  Clei> 
mont,  which  was  flUed  by  an  immense  multitude.  There  were  gathered 
together  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  the  surrounding  countries,  car- 
dinals and  princes,  bishops  and  barons,  knights  and  priests,  and  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank,  crowded  the  tho- 
roughfares leading  to  the  Great  Square.  Bo  intense  was  the  excitement 
that  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  neighbourhood  had  for  weeks  been 
filled  with  persons  from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  At  length  Pope  Urban, 
attended  by  his  cardinals,  ascended  the  throne  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him.  By  his  side  was  Peter  the  Hermit,  whose  coarse  garments  and 
humble  mien,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  imperial  splendour  of  the 
representative  of  the  Fisherman  of  Galilee.  When  the  Hermit  rose  the 
council  was  hushed  in  silence,  and  reverential  awe  sat  on  every  counte- 
nance as  they  listened  to  the  woi'ds  of  the  messenger  of  God.  The  theme 
was  not  unworthy  of  such  an  audience.  As  he  spoke  of  the  cruel  wrongs 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  degradation  of  the  Holy  City,  his  sunken  eye 
flashed  with  indignation,  and  his  mean  and  vulgar  figure  seemed  to 
borrow  dignity  from  the  burning  thoughts  which  struggled  for  utterance. 
As  he  described  the  holy  sepulchre  profaned  by  infidels,  his  voice  was 
choked  with  sobs,  his  eloquence  penetrated  every  heart,  and  drew  tears 
from  every  eye.  When  the  apostle  of  the  crusades  had  finished,  and 
whilst  every. breast  was  glowing  with  the  liveliest  emotion,  the  sovereign 
pontiff  addressed  the  representatives  of  Christendom.  As  he  followed  up 
the  impression  already  made  by  Peter,  the  whole  assembly  was  again 
dissdvel  in  tears ;  when  he  told  them  of  the  tyranny  and  perfidy  of  the 
infidels,  the  swords  of  the  warriors  who  heard  him,  "  leapt  from  their 
ssibbardff"  and  a  thousand  voices  swore  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Christ* 
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iim\n%  i)mf  f;ritbii«iiifm,  th«  Pope  turned  to  them  and  said,  "  This  w 
ihif  Jtiffttmii  U)  prov<^  t^iat  you  are  animated  by  a  true  courage ;  this  is 
tfi<f  rnornmit  in  which  you  may  expiate  so  much  yiolenee  committed  id 
th«i  \Himm\  of  ji«ac<i,  so  many  victories  purchased  at  the  price  of  justice 
urnl  htirrmnity.  If  you  must  have  blocKl,  bathe  your  hands  in  the  blood 
of  th<i  infldoU*  I  speak  to  you  with  harshness,  because  my  ministry 
olili|(os  mt)  to  (Jo  MO.  Soldiers  of  hell !  become  soldiers  of  the  living  God ! 
Whmi  Jesus  (*lirist  summons  you  to  his  defence,  let  no  base  afifections 
dotal n  you  in  your  homos;  see  nothing  but  the  shame  and  the  evils  of 
the  OhriNiiuns;  liston  to  nothing  Vmt  the  groans  of  Jerusalem  ;  remem*. 
b(ir  Willi  what  thn  Lord  has  said  to  you,—'*  Whosoever  will  not  take  up 
his  nroNs  and  follow  mo,  is  nut  worthy  of  me."  It  is  Christ  who  now 
IsHUdS  (h>ni  his  tomb  and  presents  to  you  his  cross ;  wear  it  upon  your 
shoulilnrs  luid  your  bruants  ;  let  it  shine  upon  your  arms  and  your  stan- 
dnrds ;  lot  it  bo  to  you  tho  pledgo  of  victory,  or  the  palm  of  martyrdom.** 

Nt«vor  did  oloi^uonuo  uuin  so  great  a  triumph.     The  whole  assembly 
aroso  t\i  ono  man,  and  ml  the  people  shouted,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God." 

Tlu)  (io)mrturo  of  thu  crusaders  was  fixed  for  the  festival  of  the  assump- 
tion in  tho  following  yoar.  During  the  winter,  poace  prevailed  through- 
out Kurt)|H)»  and  she  seemed  gathering  up  her  energies  for  the  coming 
•tru)t^lt^*  In  every  nation,  all  ranks,  from  princes  to  serfs,  were  en- 
gouiHl  in  pn«(mration  for  tho  great  enterprise.  From  the  Tiber  to  the 
Atlantic  o(HHin»  and  frt>m  tho  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  heart  of  Christen- 
dont  thix>blHH)  with  ono  emotion  ;  her  arm  was  nerved  for  one  purpose. 
I>urin|{  tho  tixuibUnl  times  which  had  followed  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
a  moo  of  noblo  knights  sprang  uu  who  styled  themselves  the  ''  Cham- 
pions of  t)\Hl  and  ot  U(>auty.**  They  were  to  defend  innocence,  and  fi^t 
Oiiatnst  tho  infidels.  Those  gladly  answered  the  call  of  the  chuidi,  and 
tUn'ko^l  to  hor  standards.  Robbers  no  longer  plundered  their  fellow 
Christians  i^^  tho  highways*  but  ssated  their  avarice  with  the  promise  of 
tho  noh  Iwty  \^'  Syria.  Porvnts  made  their  children  swore  to  conquer 
\\r  dio  t\vr  tho  h\4y  cau;jki\  U  is  ofttinMtcHl  that  in  the  following  spring, 
alvut  si\  millU^vi  ot^  human  boin^  set  out  ivi  the  First  Crusade. 

Tho  Ik^v  wan  Ustif\U  with  intervals,  lor  about  two  hundied  yeuiy 
t\\MU  tW  Olid  vNt^  tho  oVwntU.  to  the  end  of  ihe  thirteenth  oenturr.  And 
m  ootinvalin^  ttw^r  elVtviSi  the  fN'H.^d  et*  their  duntioa  may  weU  be  le- 
lC<a«\Ws)  OS  tho  ;i#in1  time  ol'  n^vienx  Kuiv«p(ii:;  eiviliKitioii.  HonkzBd  «a« 
tho4i  tax^t  a  U<«tiw\.  the  tluU  ^eiwnt  el^  whidi  tbey  hare  doc  yet  neaped. 
Vhat  tho  <niMdif»  wei>^  imnwdvatexv  piwliKtir^  et  no  sutoZI  enis  t«>  ihm 
ipM'iiMmtKMML  «h>»>  lv\^k  fOTt  m  thiMiu  »  evfieot  frecD  the  ivrr  &et  thai 
tWv  ^«hM^  >K^wi^  It  )» x»A;^ft  Wf  histwTT  thftt  the  ;in»  ct  iopwdls  of 
t)^  W^^'ii^  Wf  ViiMMn  hrcv^  >vvi«  socsiSMd;  bic  the  btt9«d  oc  ihm 
fi^i»s  mA  tW  t)Ni»  ^^  ^Wtr  «t3;^«^  OKii  ^vpittziii.  ii«k  u»  cimsIt  |me 
Mi4  far  VimivmfcVite  Kwiwait^  h  )i<«»e<«  xftiefMU  aavrs^tkie  imbv«nt 
ma  tW  win^Ma  w*>Mk  «i\|«fCMK«f  oSme^isai  j<e.i^  kwc  W  ini  ciiiaj  W 
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.liere  r^jarded  as  ehatteb  belonging  to  the  superior  baron  or  fief-bolder, 
00  whom  they  depended.  We  have  abready  shown  above^  what  a  bane- 
ful influenee  this  state  of  society  exercised  on  the  human  mind^  by  cramp- 
ing its  energies,  and  confining  it  within  the  most  narrow  limits.  The 
nudn  feature  of  this  system  was  the  power  exercised  by  the  feudal  lords. 
They  were  the  ruling  element  in  society ;  on  the  one  hand,  coercing 
nionarchs  who  were  powerless  against  the  combination  of  their  vassals ; 
on  the  other,  trampling  on  and  oppressing  the  people,  who  had  no  tribunal 
to  which  they  might  appeal  for  justice.  When  the  church,  however, 
cdled  upon  her  children  to  go  forth  and  do  the  battles  of  the  Lord  against 
the  infidels,  she  struck  off  the  fetters  of  the  serf,  and  none  might  detain 
those  who  chose  to  enlist  beneath  her  banners.  When  the  barons  found 
that  all  their  followers  were  thus  leaving  them,  the  only  means  of  retain* 
ing  their  authority  was  to  place  themselves  at  their  head.  The  co- 
operation of  those  nobles,  who  were  strangera  to  higher  motives,  was  in 
this  manner  gained.  To  make  a  suitable  display,  and  appear  to  advan- 
tage among  their  compeers,  large  sums  of  money  were  expended. 
These  could  only  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  their  properties,  and  as  evei'y 
one  wished  to  sell,  broad  estates  and  tracts  of  country  were  acquired  at 
a  merely  nominal  value.  The  kings  and  princes,  whose  wealth  enabled 
them  to  purchase,  gladly  took  the  opportunity  of  ridding  themselves 
of  the  power  of  their  chief  vassals,  against  which  they  had  long  fretted 
in  v^.  Many  nobles  also  perished  in  Palestine,  and  leaving  no  heirs, 
their  baronies  reverted  to  the  crown. 

Whilst  the  influence  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  over  the  monarch  was 
m  this  manner  greatly  weakened,  their  tyrannical  power  over  the  people 
was  tft  the  same  time  much  diminished.  Before  the  crusades  the  barons 
and  considerable  fiefholders,  not  only  exercised  complete  dominion  over 
all  the  occupants  of  their  soil ;  they  were  in  the  habit  of  extorting  heavy 
fines  from  the  towns  and  boroughs  which  were  situated  in  their  vicinity* 
On  their  return  from  Palestine,  the  estates  which  they  had  retained  were 
in  many  cases  entirely  dissipated.  The  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
towns  was,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  increased.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  Italy.  The  perils  and  &tigues  of 
the  journey  to  Constantinople  by  land  made  most  of  the  crusaders  prefer 
the  sea  voyage.  They  embarked  at  Venice,  Pisa,  or  Genoa ;  and  not 
only  did  these  towns  supply  them  with  transports,  they  also  estabUshed 
an  extensive  commerce,  by  sending  out  ships  loaded  with  provisions  for  the 
European  armies,  which  brought  back  the  silks  and  commodities  of  the 
east.  The  wealth  thus  introduced  into  Europe  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  leading  to  the  revival  of  art  and  learning,  as  well  as  in  emanci- 
pating the  boroughs  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  creating  a  mid- 
dle class  in  society  who  depended  upon  nothing  but  their  own  skill  and 
oieigy.  "  The  property  of  the  barons,"  says  Gibbon,  "  extorted  from 
th^  pride  those  charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the 
slave,  secured  the  favour  of  the  peasant,  and  the  shop  of  the  artificer,  and 
gradually  restored  a  substance  and  a  soul  to  the  most  numerous  and  use- 
ful part  of  the  community."  The  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  then^ 
undermined  the  feudal  system,  by  impairing  the  power  of  the  aristocracy ; 
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by  augmenting  the  power  of  the  monarch  on  the  one  hand^  of  the  peopTe 
on  the  other.  A  process  of  centralisation  was  thus  commenced,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  two  great  facts  of  modem  hi8toi7,  the  government, 
and  the  party  governed— the  people.  But  they  conferred  a  still  greater 
blessing  on  the  human  race  by  emancipating  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  church.  Previous  to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  the  court 
of  Rome  had  never  come  directly  into  contact  with  the  people.  Com- 
munications with  the  laity  had  aJways  been  held  through  the  medium  of 
the  priesthood.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  deny  that  the  church  oflen  exer- 
cised a  most  beneficial  influence  on  society.  The  altar  was  the  only 
refuge  to  which  the  defenceless  might  turn.  And  not  unfrequently  the 
chui*ch  interposed  to  put  an  end  to  war  and  rapine,  by  pitting  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  the  combatants  against  their  lust  and  avarice.  The  priest 
was  the  only  friend  of  the  serf.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  voice  of 
the  clergy  was  often  raised  in  behalf  of  the  injured  and  oppressed.  There 
was  moreover  a  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  the  Pope,  as  Ood's  vice- 
gerent on  the  earth,  which  only  the  most  callous  and  hardened  dared  to 
set  at  nought.  Receiving  such  benefits  from  the  church,  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  men  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  she  was  actuated  by  any 
but  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  motives.  During  the  crusades, 
however,  most  of  the  crusaders  visited  Rome  in  person,  both  in  going 
and  returning.  When  they  thus  got  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes,  they 
could  no  longer  enjoy  the  play  with  the  same  childlike  faith  as  formerly. 
"  Numbers  of  the  laity,"  says  Guizot  in  his  history  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, "  viewed  her  policy  and  manners,  and  could  see  how  much  of  per- 
sonal interest  infiuenc^  religious  controversy.  Doubtless,  this  new 
knowledge  inspired  many  minds  with  a  hardihood  till  then  unknown." 
So  early  as  the  twelflh  century  the  effects  of  this  new  knowledge  became 
apparent  in  the  first  great  heresy  which  sprang  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  By  the  inhabitants  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  the  Romish 
clergy  began  to  be  held  in  merited  contempt.  "  Viler  than  a  priest ;  I 
would  as  soon  be  a  priest,"  became  proverbial  expressions.  It  is  true 
that  the  barbarous  cruelty  with  which  the  Albigenses  were  destroyed, 
was  partly  a  consequence  of  the  crusades.  But  the  evil  was  greatly 
counterbalanced  by  the  good.  Mankind  began  to  learn  that  the  sword 
was  not  the  best  means  by  which  to  guard  against  spiritual  apostasy ; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  the  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  were 
founded.  The  spirit  of  the  Albigensian  martyrs  was  not  extinct ;  their 
blood  was  the  seed  from  which  the  harvest  of  the  reformation  sprung. 
Little  did  the  apostle  of  the  crusades  know,  when  he  was  striving  to  free 
the  Christians  of  the  east  from  the  oppression  of  the  Turks,  that  he  was 
in  reality  working  the  emancipation  of  the  Christians  of  the  west  from  a 
more  galling  bondage,  and  a  more  degrading  yoke.  Little  did  Pope 
Urban  dream,  when  he  sent  him  forth  to  arouse  the  slumbering  energies 
of  Europe,  that  Peter,  the  Hermit  of  Picardy,  was  the  forerunner  of 
Luther,  the  monk  of  Erfurt.  Yet  a  few  centuries,  and  a  living  spirit 
breathed  upon  the  dry  bones  of  the  first  crusaders,  which  had  b^n  left 
to  whiten  the  plains  of  Syria,  and  they  arose  with  the  reformers,  to  en- 
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gage  in  a  holier  conflict  than  the  wars  of  Palestine^  and  achieve  a  moi-e 
^(HiouB  triumph  than  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 

But  not  only  was  the  human  mind  freed  from  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion, it  also  threw  off  much  of  that  ignorance  and  prejudice  hy  which  it 
was  warped.  Every  one  knows  what  an  effect  travelling  has  upon  the 
mind,  by  leading  it  to  compare  different  tiations,  customs,  and  opinions ; 
how  it  expands  the  ideas  and  clears  the  judgment  from  old  prejudices. 
^'Qch  was  the  effect  of  the  crusades  on  the  European  nations.  They  were 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  two  civilizations^  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
that  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  both  of  which  were  more  advanced  than  their 
own.  They  had  been  wont  to  regard  the  Mahometans  as  savages,  with- 
out politeness  and  refinement,  and  destitute  of  all  the  higher  feelings  of 
humanity.  But  intercourse  soon  revealed  the  humiliating  truth  that  they 
were  themselves  the  savages,  and  the  Mahometans  the  civilized  men. 
And  they  were  taught  by  the  lofty  character  of  Saladin  that  a  despised 
infidel  and  follower  of  the  Prophet  might  excel  even  Christian  princes  in 
every  noble  and  exalted  virtue.  To  use  the  language  of  Remusat,  one 
of  the  greatest  scholars  of  whom  France  can  Ixmst,  ''  foreign  manners, 
unknown  nations,  and  extraordinary  productions,  crowded  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Europeans.  They  began  to  estimate  properly  the  finest, 
the  best  peopled,  and  the  most  anciently  civilized  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  The  world  seemed  to  open  on  the  side  of  the  East,  geography 
made  a  prodigious  stride ;  and  an  ardour  for  discoveries  became  the  new 
direction  which  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Europe  fell  into."  A  great 
impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  human  mind,  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  to  the  invention  of  the  compass,  of  printing, 
and  of  gunpowder.  We  should  not,  however,  estimate  fully  the  beneficial 
effects  of  Uie  crusades  did  we  not  notice  the  influence  which  they  exer- 
cised in  developing  chivalry.  It  is  to  this  institution,  which  originated 
in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  that  we  owe  many  of  the  softer  traits  of 
modem  dvilization.  Of  all  these  the  most  important  undoubtedly  was, 
that  chivalry  opened  up  for  woman  her  proper  sphere.  It  is  to  this  that 
we  owe  the  sweetest  and  most  elevating  enjoyments  of  life,  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  domestic  circle.  It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  our  Elizabeths  and 
Queen  Victorias  ;  and  who  shall  estimate  how  much  the  roughness  and 
asperities  of  man,  his  heartless  ambition  and  ungovernable  passions,  have 
be«n  soflened  and  refined  by  the  gentle  and  holy  influence  of  woman  ? 
Modem  society  owes  indeed  no  small  debt  to  its  wives,  its  mothers,  its 
sisters ;  let  us  hope  that  the  obligation  is  acknowledged,  and  those  who 
have  conferred  it  honoured,  that  the  "  age  of  chivalry  is  not  yet  gone, 
nor  the  glory  of  Europe  extinguished  for  ever." 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  list  of  benefits  which  have  flowed  from 
the  crusades.  One  of  the  greatest  is  yet  unmentioned.  They  were  the 
first  grand  European  event.  Never  before  had  all  the  nations  of  the 
west  banded  together  with  one  common  sympathy,  and  for  one  common 
cause.  '*  The  crusades,"  says  Guizot,  "  revealed  Christian  Europe." 
They  taught  mankind  the  great  principle  of  association.  Hitherto  the 
nations  of  Europe  had  been  completely  separated  and  marked  off  firom  each 
other ;  so  many  disjointed  existences.     And  as  it  was  with  Europe,  so 
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was  it  with  each  individual  nation.  It  wan  made  up  of  a  number  j^ 
petty  republics^  which  were  merely  nominally  under  one  king.  But  by 
the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  a  new  life  was  breathed  into  the  dis- 
membered joints,  and  the  scattered  limbs  of  Osiris  were  knitted  into  a 
firm  and  compact  body.  The  narrow  prejudices  of  ages  melted  at  the 
trumpet-notes  of  the  crusades,  and  the  great  truth  was  proclaimed,  that 
mighty  rivers  and  interposing  mountains  may  divide  provinces  and  wall 
off  empires,  but  cannot  create  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  man,  for  Hf 
who  upheaved  the  mountain-ridges,  and  made  the  streams  well  up  from 
their  rocky  bosoms,  "  hath  fashioned  the  hearts  of  a]l  men  alike." 

The  crusades  are  the  starting  point  of  modem  European  history.  It 
is  to  them  that  we  must  look  for  the  first  traces  of  all  the  great  political 
and  social  principles  which  have  since  moulded,  and  are  still  moulding, 
society.  They  undermined  the  feudal  system ;  they  emancipated  th^ 
human  mind  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  and  the  slavery  of  preju- 
dice  ;  they  gave  rise  to  commerce  and  the  revival  of  literature  and  art ; 
they  imparted  an  impulse  to  thought  which  has  resulted  in  all  the  great 
discoveries  of  modem  times  ;  they  developed  chivalry,  to  v\rhich  we  owe 
the  benign  influence  of  woman  on  society  ;  they  taught  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  association,  and  proclaimed  the  universal  equality  and  brother- 
hood of  man.  The  period  of  the  crusades  was  as  "  the  dawning  man- 
hood of  Europe,  rich  with  all  the  tenderness,  the  simplicity,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,"  and  if  destitute  of  the  wisdom  and  experience,  fi*ee  also 
from  the  cold  calculation  and  chilling  selfishness  of  age. 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without  saying  a  few  words  upon 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  crusaders.  It  is  a  theme  to  which  we 
think  full  justice  has  not  yet  been  done.  There  has  been  too  much  talk 
of  folly  and  fanaticism.  To  the  cold  utilitarian  philosophy  which  is  so ' 
conspicuous  in  this  age,  it  must,  no  doubt,  appear  a  somewhat  strange 
problem  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  should  arise  as  one  man,  despise 
every  earthly  consideration,  tear  themselves  from  their  wives  and  families, 
from  their  trades  and  possessions,  and  boldly  encounter  the  hardships  and 
brave  the  dangers  of  war.  We  are  too  hasty  in  condemning  what  we 
will  not  understand,  too  ready  to  sneer  because  our  meanness  forbids  us  to 
sympathise.  We  confound  our  privileges  with  the  use  we  make  of  them 
— we  forget  that  it  is  written  in  the  statute-book  of  the  imi verse,  "To 
whom  much  is  given,  of  them  much  shall  be  required."  It  is  an  easy 
and  pleasant  thing  to  summon  the  crusaders  from  their  tombs,  and  ar- 
raigning them  before  the  Peace  Congress  or  the  Society  against  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  get  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon  them.  It  is  easy 
and  pleasant,  but  it  is  not  just,  to  try  one  age  by  the  standards  of  an- 
other. The  moral  law  is  itself  eternal  and  unchangeable  as  that  God 
whose  will  it  is.  But  the  light  by  which  we  decipher  its  requirements 
is  as  the  full  blaze  of  noon  to  the  first  streaks  of  early  dawn,  when  com- 
pared to  the  light  vouchsafed  to  the  eleventh  and  twelflh  centuries.  We 
must  not  forget  that  they  knew  it  only  by  hearsay— no  Bible  was  ip 
their  hands,  "  as  a  light  to  their  feet  and  a  lamp  to  their  path."  But 
they  used  well  and  nobly  the  talent  which  they  had  received,  and  obeyed 
gladly  and  without  flinching  their  only  spiritual  guide.    Can  as  much  b^ 
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fiaid  of  this  golden  age  f  Do  the  large  landed  proprieton,  the  extensive 
maouraeturen,  the  great  authors, — the  fief  holders,  and  harons,  and  vas- 
•als  of  the  nineteenth  century, — ^lead  their  serfs  and  dependents  against 
the  enemies  of  the  cross  ?  Do  monarchs  now  cast  their  crowns  at  the  feet 
of  Christ,  and  lead  forth  their  suhjects  to  fight  the  hattles  of  the  Lord  ? 
It  is  no  fleshly  warfare  to  which  we  are  called.  But  do  we  wear  the 
enMS  in  our  hearts,  if  not  on  our  shields  ?  Do  we  inscribe  it  on  our  books, 
if  it  does  not  glitter  on  our  banners  ?  Do  we  count  all  things  but  loss 
that  we  may  finee  the  human  heart — the  sepulchre  where  Christ  lay, 
which  is  still  perfumed  by  the  spices  of  his  garments — from  the  princes 
of  darkness  who  hold  it  in  thraldom— from  the  principalities  and  powers 
which  are  leagued  together  for  its  destruction  ?  Let  us  take  heed,  then, 
that  we  do  not  hold  too  lightly  in  derision  the  generous  self-sacrifice  and 
manly  heroism  of  an  earlier  and  less  enlightened  age.  Let  us  tremble 
nther  lest  the  crusaders  rise  up  in  judgment  against  this  generation  and 
condemn  it,  **  for  they  listened  to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  behold  a 
greater  than  Solomon  is  here." 


MR  COMBE'S  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN, 
REGARDING  THE  EFFICACY  OF  PRAYER. 

Tm  aspects  which  Infidelity  and  Atheism  have  assumed,  in  different 
ages  of  the  world,  have  been  varied  according  to  the  various  necessities 
to  which  they  have  been  reduced ; — we  say  Infidelity  and  Atheism, 
because  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  the  two  to  go  together,  though 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  There  are  several  instances  in  which  we 
find  Infidelity  avowed  where  there  is  no  Atheism,  but  it  is  indeed  a  rare 
thing  professedly,  and  never  is  consistent  for  any  one  to  be  an  atheist 
without  avowing  infidelity.  Singularly  enough,  however,  this  is  the 
position  whidh  Mr  George  Combe  must  avow  if  he  be  consistent,  for 
though  it  is  not  formally  laid  down,  yet  the  doctrine  he  pleads  for 
amounts  to  nothing  less.  The  doctrine  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  though 
he  is  by  fiur  the  ablest  advocate  it  possesses,  either  in  this  or  so  far  as  we 
are  aware  in  any  other  country.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  extei^ds  over 
many  parts  of  £urope,  and  may  be  very  justly  termed  Modem  Atheism. 
Mr  Combe  appears  to  admit  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  a  revelation 
ftom  God.  It  would  be  inconsistent  in  him  then  to  deny  that  there  is 
a  God,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  charge  him  with  such  a  denial.  But  We 
think,  and  we  trust  to  be  able  to  show  grounds  for  the  opinion,  that  he 
maintains,  or  at  least  pleads  in  behalf  of  a  doctrine  which  is  tantamount 
to  the  most  appalling  atheism  ever  avowed.  He  has  been  answered,  by 
Mr  Kennedy  in  a  manner  that  has  called  forth  his  acknowledgment  of 
ability,  lHit»  l^t  the  same  time,  his  denial  of  success.  Mr  Kennedy 
q^pean  to  hav«  met  him  chiefly  on  theological  grounds,  and  consistency 
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should  have  compelled  Mr  Combe  to  abide  the  consequences  of  such  li 
warfare.  It  is  very  obvious,  however,  that  he  shrinks  from  theology, 
and  attempts  to  take  refuge  in  philosophy.  He  who  would  successfully 
grapple  with  him  must  therefore  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  lash 
him  with  his  own  scourge. 

It  is  with  one  of  his  errors  only  that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 
Whether  Mr  Combe,  or  his  opponents,  be  right  on  the  other  points  of 
controversy,  we  make  no  pretence  at  present  to  say.  We  think  it  bu 
fair,  however,  before  proceeding  to  this  one  point  at  issue,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  very  great  merit  of  his  book  in  many  important  respects.  For 
vigorous  and  original  thought,  it  occupies  a  very  high  eminence,  and  we 
hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  it  contains  disclosures  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment that  do  very  great  credit  to  their  author,  both  for  his  deep  penetra* 
tion  and  his  peculiar  success,  in  bringing  the  fruits  of  his  researches  with* 
in  the  comprehension  of  his  numerous  readei-s.  Neither  do  we  accuse 
him  of  any  intentional  wish  to  subvert  the  faith  of  any  of  his  readers  on 
any  point  where  he  himself  is  not  sincere.  While  we  acknowledge  this, 
it  is  nevertheless  our  opinion  that  his  book  contains  at  least  one  error  of  a 
most  pernicious  kind,  and  which  if  followed  out  in  all  its  legitimate  re- 
sults, would  not  only  go  to  neutralize  all  the  other  excellencies  of  the 
work  itself,  but  to  carry  the  most  baneful  influence,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  into  human  society/  The  error  to  which  we  refer  is  the 
denial  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  apart  from  the  reflex  influence  it  exerts 
upon  the  soul.  This,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  goes  to  do  more  havoc 
both  in  theology  and  philosophy,  than  at  first  sight  appears.  It  is  an 
error  all  the  more  dangerous  that  it  is  joined  to  a  great  deal  of  able  dis- 
cussion and  important  discovery  ;  at  least  discovery  to  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  read  the  work.  Considering,*  therefore,  the  ability 
of  the  work,  and  its  extensive  circulation  among  a  class  of  readers  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  detect,  far  less  to  expose,  its  fallacy,  we  feel  our- 
selves the  more  earnestly  pressed  to  the  undertaking,  and,  therefore, 
without  farther  preliminary,  address  ourselves  to  the  task. 

The  error  of  Mr.  Combe  goes  on  the  assumption  that  either  the  Deity 
is  not  a  person,  or  that,  if  he  is  a  person,  he  does  not  act  as  a  person, 
which  virtually,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  his  government,  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  We  do  our  author  no  injustice  therefore,  if  we  at 
once  impute  to  him  the  virtual  denial  of  the  personality  of  Deity.  To 
deny  the  personality  of  Deity  is  equivalent  to  the  denial  of  Deity  alto- 
gether ;  and  thus  we  have  Mr.  Combe,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  foresee 
such  consequences  to  follow  from  his  assumptions,  avowing  a  doctrine, 
which  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  absolute  Atheism. 

The  consideration  of  these  positions  leads  us  irresistibly  into  a  considera- 
tion, of  the  abstract  question  of  personality.  This  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  philosophers  have  treated  the 
question,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  that  they  have  treated  it  at  all.  The 
kiadred  question  of  personal  identity  seems  to  have  abstracted  their  at- 
tention from  it.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  a  distinct  or  definite  opinion 
exists  as  to  what  penpnality  really  is.  Paley,  who  is  peculiarly  hi^py 
in  his  mode  of  stating  the  present  question  at  issue  between  Mr  Combe 
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imd  ui»  is,  gtrange  to  say/ so  vague  in  regard  to  what  penonality  is, 
that  it  is  quite  eTident  he  had  not  a  definite  notion  of  it  in  his  own 
mind«  when  he  attempted  to  define  it.  Speaking  of  ''  nature/'  and 
principle,  as  terms  in  the  mouths  of  some  who  use  them  philosophically^ 
"  they  seem,"  says  he,  "  to  he  intended  to  admit  and  express  an  efficacy, 
hut  to  exclude  and  to  deny  a  personal  agent."  Now  this  is  the  real 
doctrine  of  our  opponents,  and  is  a  concise  hut  correct  account  of  almost 
all  the  modem  Atheism  of  any  note  throughout  Europe.  The  ^disco- 
▼eries  of  natural  philosophy  have  driven  it  to  this.  But  when  Paley, 
with  a  view  to  expose  this  fallacy,  lays  down  what  is  personality,  he  is 
certainly  peculiarly  unfortunate.  '*  Now,"  says  he,  "  that  which  can 
contrive,  which  can  design,  must  be  a  person,"  and  farther  on,  he 
lays  ''  Uie  seat  of  intellect  is  a  person,"  all  which  go  te  show  that  he 
regarded  intelligence  as  personality  ;  a  position  which,  without  any 
danger  to  his  own  fortress,  the  enemy  might  readily  grant  us.  Locke, 
whose  account  of  it  has  been  so  deservedly  attacked,  defines  a  person  to 
be  "  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can 
consider  i^lf  as  itself,  the  same  thinking  thing  in  different  times  and 
places,  which  it  does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  inseparable  from 
thinking,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  essential  to  it.  This  definition  has  been 
deservedly  rejected,  as  involving  the  jnost  absurd  and  ridiculous  conse- 
quences. Butler,  who  finds  fault  with  it  as  bad,  scarcely  gives  anything 
better  in  its  stead.  Leibnitz  and  M.  Cousin  have  both  treated  of  the 
same  subject,  but  in  a  manner  that  appears  almost  equally  unsatisfactory. 
The  latter  of  these,  M.  Cousin,  however,  appears  to  have  the  right 
notion  of  personality,  though  by  him  it  is  not  adequately  explained  or 
defined.  Perhaps  the  account  of  it  nearest  the  truth,  is  that  by  John 
Sergeant,  one  of  the  first  critics  on  Locke.  All,  however,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  trace  them,  appear  to  err  in  this,  that  they  make 
intelligence  an  essential  of  personality.  Intelligence  appears  to  be  a  con-* 
Btant  attribute  of  personality,  at  least  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
instance  of  a  person  not  having  it.  It  does  not  however  form  any  essen- 
tial of  it.  Neither  is  consciousness  an  essential  of  personality,  but  it  is 
the  essential  condition  under  which  personality  is  revealed  to  us. 

Pereonalily  comUlB  in  the  CatualHy  of  Volition, — This  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  man.  The  man  is  only  another  name  for  the  will.  The 
man  or  the  ^ill  is  the  person.  Wherever  there  is  volition  there  is  a 
person.  There  is  volition  throughout  nature,  in  as  much  as  there  is 
power  in  constant  exercise,  a  power  beyond  and  above  the  power  of  man. 
This  exercise  of  power  is  the  volition  of  a  person,  and  that  person  is  God. 
This  volition  is  his  law.  And  it  is  here  that  we  conceive  Mr.  Combe 
has  gone  wrong,  and  he  has  done  so  because  all  other  philosophers  who 
have  preceded  him  have  gone  wrong  on  the  same  point.  It  appears  that 
with  all  his  depth  of  thought  he  has  not  had  the  penetration  to  see  this 
very  important  distinction.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  fact 
of  an  exercise  of  a  power,  and  the  manner  of  an  exercise  of  power.  The 
ipeo  de  facto  and  the  ipw  de  modo.  If  we  can  ascertain  that  there  is 
volition  at  M,  no  matter  how  short  the  volition  Hows  towards  this  or 
that  specific  thing,  it  is  still  law  so  long  as  it  flows.     Uniformity  in  the 
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mode  of  its  flow  neither  eitablishes  nor  invalidates  it  as  a  fact,  and  conse-i 
quentlj  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  nature,  which  is  only  another  phrase 
for  the  Tolition  of  Deity,  in  no  way  affects  the^c^  of  law.  The  law  tnay 
be  promulgated  one  way  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow,  still  so  long  as  the 
Deity  wills  or  acts  there  is  law.  Whether  there  be  ten  thousand  subor- 
dinate agents,  or  whether  the  Deity  acts  immediately,  is  the  same  so  iar 
as  our  argument  goes,  for  if  these  subordinate  agents  act  for  Deity,  they 
do  so  only  by  a  power  delegated  in  them,  and  this  power  is  of  God. 
The  hypothesis  of  Des  Cartes  as  to  occasional  causes,  and  that  of  Leib- 
nitz as  to  a  pre-established  harmony,  are  on  this  ground  not  only  of  no 
use,  but  are  really  imnecessary  to  be  postulated. 

It  will  now  appear  what  use  We  make  of  these  accounts  of  law  and 
personality,  into  the  abstract  of  which  we  have  been  so  reluctantly  com« 
polled  to  enter.  Mr.  Combe  and  his  school  would  have  us  to  believe,  that 
when  a  miracle  is  wrought  there  is  according  to  the  notion  of  some  old 
divines,  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Now,  we  say  there  is  no 
warrant,  and  no  proof  for  any  such  assertion.  The  event,  by  Mr.  Combe 
called  a  miracle,  but  which  we  are  more  disposed  to  call  a  sign  or  won- 
der, by  no  means  necessarily  supposes  the  suspension  of  any  law.  Those 
events  that  we  see  every  day  occurring,  are  only  instances  in  which  the 
Deity  wills  in  the  ordinary  mode  qjf  his  procedure.  But  there  is  no  in* 
timation  made  to  us  that  he  shall  not  will  differently  at  any  particular 
time.  Nor  is  it  intimated  to  us  that  he  shall  not  interpolate  among 
those  volitions  so  flowing  from  him,  certain  new  volitions  either  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  Mr  Combe  and  his  friends,  when  they 
speak  of  laws  apart  from  a  lawgiver  whose  volitions  they  are,  or  of  super- 
natural power  being  wielded  by  mere-  men  in  Old  Testament  times, 
which  has  not  descended  to  those  of  the  New  ?  If  the  language  have 
the  appearance  of  meaning,  for  in  reality  it  has  none,  it  amounts  to  this, 
that  there  is  a  set  of  blind  causeless  principles,  according  to  which  events 
must  by  fatal  necessity  take  place.  Away  with  such  insult ;  away 
with  such  blasphemy  !  If  Mr.  Combe  can  point  id  a  single  spot  in 
the  universe,  where  there  is  law  apart  from  a  lawgiver,  of  whom  it  is 
the  volition,  we  would  seriously  advise  him  to  an  expedition  in  search  of 
such  a  spot,  and  there  to  set  up  an  empire  in  name  of  his  Atheistic  ma* 
jesty,  for  there  he  may  be  assured  that  he  will  find  no  person  to  molest 
his  reign,  and  consequently  if  there  is  no  person,  law  will  be  an  empty 
sound,  a  shadow  without  a  substance,  a  talk  without  a  reality.  If  a 
piece  of  cool  unblushing  impudence  deserve  the  name  of  authorship,  he 
may  take  to  his  fiivoured  kingdom  along  with  him,  the  author  of  **  The 
Vestiges  of  Creation."  To  talk  of  law  without  a  law-giver  and  law-up> 
holder,  is  to  talk  of  a  nonentity.  Possibly  Mr.  Combe  has  been  seduced 
into  his  false  position  by  the  notions  prevalent  in  the  legal  profession, 
that  the  laws  are  on  the  statute-book.  If  so,  we  would  beg  to  inform 
him  that  the  statute-book  has  no  laws  upon  it.  It  has  on  it  the  ex- 
ponents  of  the  laws.  The  laws  themselves  are  the  volitions  of  the  le- 
gislature,  and  are  embodied  in  the  officer  who  carries  them  out* 

From  these  observations  and  principles  laid  down,  it  will  be  obvious 
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that  BIr.  Combe  haa  finrmed  a  rery  ineorrect  idea  of  law,  as  indeed  n 
genend  at  the  present  day.  Before  proceeding  to  establish  our  position 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Combe,  that  we  are  taught  to  expect  an  efficacy  in 
prayer,  apart  from  and  beyond  the  reflex  influence  on  our  own  bouIs^ 
it  may  be  right  to  advert  briefly  to  some  of  the  absurd  consequences  and 
monstrous  conclusions  to  which  his  position,  if  granted,  would  finally 
lead. 

In  the  first  place,  on  our  author's  own  principle,  all  the  natural  laws 
are  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  control  or  alter  by  prayer.  The  laws 
of  the  human  soul  are  natural  laws,  and,  therefore,  can  no  more  than 
any  other  natural  laws  be  altered  by  prayer,  and,  therefore,  the  reflex 
action  on  the  soul  is  as  great  a  failure  as  a  change  on  the  laws  of  the  ex- 
temal  world,  and  hence  Mr  Combe's  principle  is  suicidal.  It  is  felo 
de  *e. 

In  the  second  place,  allowing  that  it  could  have  the  influence  on  the 
soul,  but  that  no  other  being  is  moved  by  it,  then  it  follows  that  man  has 
a  control  over  certain  natural  laws,  though  God  has  not,  and,  conse* 
quently,  that  man  is  the  only  being  that  can  aflect  or  control  the  natu^ 
nl  laws.  But  if  he  is  thus  able  to  control  natural  laws,  and  no  other 
being  can  do  so,  then  he  is  the  only  being  who  can  control  law ;  he  is, 
therefore,  above  aU  law  ;  he  require?  not  to  obey  any  law ;  for  he  can 
control  and  alter  them  when  he  will,  to  suit  his  purpose. 

A  third  result,  nearly  equally  humbling  to  our  adversary,  would  be 
the  utility  of  idol  worship.  If  a  mere  reflex  influence  be  all  that  is 
sought,  then  the  idolater  obtains  this  when  bowing  before  the  wood  and 
stone.  A  most  important  action  takes  place  in  his  soul,  and  if  he  can 
but  invest  his  idol  with  the  proper  attributes,  all  will  be  equally  well 
with  the  hopes  of  prayer  entertained  by  Mr  Combe. 

Another  consequence  from  such  a  doctrine  would  be  the  ceasing  of 
prayer  altogether.  If  an  action  on  the  soul  b^^  its  own  exercise  is  all, 
then  men  may  meditate  themselves  into  such  a  frame  of  mind.  No 
person,  moreover,  would  ever  think  of  asking  the  thing  in.  prayer  which  at 
the  same  Ume  he  really  believed  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  ever  be 
given.     It  implies  a  contradiction  to  make  any  such  attempt. 

These  are  some  of  the  evils  that  would  result  to  men  by  the  adoption 
of  our  author's  creed,  and  if  he  is  himself  a  believer  in  it,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  predicate,  the  natural  laws  being  our  authority,  that  of  some 
of  them  he  is  a  partaker. 

In  his  reply  to  Mr  Kennedy>  say^  Mr  Combe,  "  If  he  (Mr  K.)  will 
adduce  a  sufficient  number  of  well-authenticated  instances  of  men  in  our 
day  bringing  zmn,  or  sunshine,  or  removing  the  potato  blight,  or  staying 
fever>  or  accomplishing  any  similar  physical  result,  by  means  of  prayer, 
without  bringing  into  operation  by  natural  means  the  natural  causes  of 
these  results,  we  shall  abandon  all  belief  in  the  natural  laws,  and  re* 
Bounce  at  once  all  the  '  prevalent  errors'  of  Mr  Combe's  Comtitutian 

In  reply  to  this,  we  say  we  are  not  bound  to  adduce  any  sudi  thing 
as  Mr  Combe  requires.  It  is  one  thing  for  such  changes  to  have  been 
sffeeted  in  the  way  mentioned,  and  quite  another  thing  for  ub  to  be  in 
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possession  of  a  record  to  this  effect.  But  can  Mr  Combe  say  that  such 
results  have  not  taken  place  in  the  mode  specified  ?  If  he  can^  let  him 
produce  his  proof.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  we  have  as  good  reason  to  say 
they  have,  as  he  has  to  say  they  have  not,  for  we  have  shown  that  any 
refuge  that  be  might  fancy  himself  to  have  in  the  natural  laws,  is 
only  a  "  refuge  of  lies."  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Deity  willing 
at  any  given  time  that  a  certain  special  and  specific  thing  shall  take 
place,  more  than  to  will  the  certain  course  of  things  to  take  place  as  they 
now  exist  in  nature. 

His  next  sentence  is  to  the  effect  of  admitting  miracles  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  times,  but  denying  them  at  the  present.  This  notion 
18  far  from  being  peculiar  to  Mr  Combe.  The  greater  portion  of  Chris- 
tians hold  the  same  thing,  and  hence  he  turns  their  own  doctrine  most 
dexterously  on  themselves.  But  we  ask,  who  told  him  that  there  are  no 
miracles  now  ?  What  proof  has  he,  or  what  proof  has  any  Christian 
that  the  age  of  miracles  has  ceased  ?  They  have  none.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  God  has  ceased  to  give  us  a  written  record  of  miracles, 
that  he  has  also  ceased  to  work  them.  The  two  things  are  indeed 
widely  different.  Mr  Combe  has  borrowed  his  notion  of  this  probably 
from  the  old  wives,  and  the  generality  of  ministers,  who,  in  this  respect, 
are  no  better ;  and  hence  the  cry  that  the  age  of  miracles  has  ceased. 

The  whole  pleading  of  our  opponent,  therefore,  both  against  miracles 
in  the  present  day,  in  contrast  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament  times, 
and  also  of  their  impossibility,  as  being  violations  of  the  natural  laws,  or 
inconsistent  with  them,  is  false,  and  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  silly 
quibbling  and  ingenious  sophistry. 

We  hold,  however,  so  far  with  Mr  Combe,  that  much,  very  much  of 
the  answer  to  prayer  consists  in  the  refiex  action  which  takes  place  in 
the  soul,  only  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  laws  according  to 
which  these  results  follow,  are  the  revelations  of  Deity  in  the  human 
soul  no  less  than  in  the  external  world.  It  would  indeed  be  well  that 
men  would  but  reflect  seriously  on  this  important  truth.  We  are  not  to 
go  to  God  in  prayer  vainly  supposing  that  we  are  to  obtain  from  him  as 
a  special  gift  what  we  can  obtain  by  the  use  of  our  own  faculties.  While 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  laws  as  pled  for  by  Mr 
Combe,  it  is  no  less  a  truth  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  trying  to  get  everything  we  wish  by  special  application.  In  this  lat- 
ter respect  there  is  a  double  limit.  The  one  is  admirably  noticed  in  the 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xenophon,  and  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own 

words.  It  is  as  follows :-— Tov^  ^e  fiyBev  tuiu  rotovrtw  oiofiivov^ 
elvai  baifiouiov^  oKka  vavra  rrJ9  auOptv^turfi  r^vwfifi^  haifiovap 
e^*  haifiovav  be  ical  70V9  fiavTevofi€Vov9  &  to<v  avOpwwoiv  eBivxav  oi 
Oeol  fiaOovai  hiaKpiveiVy  otov  et  Tiv  iireptort^^*     "  ThoSO  who  SUppoSed 

that  none  of  such  results  depended  upon  Heaven,  but  all  on  human  in- 
tellect, he  said,  were  mad ;  and  mad  also  were  they  who  consulted  oracles 
regarding  subjects  which  God  had  granted  men  to  know  by  human 
&culties."  This  is  a  most  momentous  truth  expatiated  on  by  the 
Heathen  sage  with  great  beauty,  but  it  is  no  more  than  is  implied  in 
that  passage  of  sacred  writ :  *'  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of 
God,  is  manifest  in  them." 
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But  after  IeQI,  it  may  be  asked,  then^  by  our  adversaries,  what  have 
we  proved  ?  We  have  proved  that  the  presumption  of  Mr.  Combe  is  not 
allowable,  and  that  the  presumption  is  as  much  on  our  side  as  on  his,  but 
this  is  confessedly  all  we  have  yet  done.  The  positive  proof  that  we 
have  for  believing  that  prayer  is  actually  answered  by  special  acts  of 
divine  interposition,  are  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature,  now  that  we 
have  cleared  our  way  of  all  the  opposite  doctrines,  and  we  shall  not  weary 
our  readers  with  any  lengthened  account  of  them. 

The  first  important  proof  is  from  our  own  constitution.  We  are  by 
a  principle  of  our  nature,  which  we  cannot  set  aside,  which  we  cannot 
undo,  led  to  pray  to  God,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  he  has  the  power  and 
will  to  answer  us.  If  such  is  our  constitution,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  principle  has  been  implanted  in  us  in  vain,  or  that  it  has  been  im- 
planted for  the  purpose  of  making  us  the  dupes  of  a  perfidious  creator, 
and  that  this  irresistible  belief,  which  is  the  very  root  of  our  nature,  is  a 
lie.  Unless  we  do  so,  we  must  believe  that  God  is  the  hearer  and  answerer 
of  prayer. 

In  the  second  place,  the  revealed  will  of  God  enjoins  us  to  pray  in  ex* 
pectation  of  such  answer,  thus  giving  us  a  confirmation  of  the  law  of 
nature. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  the  great  end  and  examples  of  divine  ad- 
ministration leads  us  to  expect  that  God  will  answer  by  special  acts  of 
power  the  prayers  of  his  people.  Before  sin  was  introduced  into  the 
world  the  natural  laws  were  enough  for  its  administration,  but  when  sin 
entered,  there  entered  a  foreign  element,  an  element  which,  if  allowed  to 
go  unchecked,  would  destroy  the  mechanism  of  the  universe.  God  was 
pleased,  therefore,  to  reveal  himself  as  entering  into  an  arrangement  for 
bringing  the  world  under  a  special  power  to  oppose  it.  Hence  Christ 
said  that  he  was  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 
The  whole  history  of  sin  is  that  of  an  insane  attempt  to  usurp  the  power 
of,  and  firustrate  the  natural  laws,  and  the  whole  history  of  God's  adminis- 
tration, is  that  of  an  interference  to  put  it  down.  Sin  has  introduced  a  spe^ 
cial  force  for  evil,  and  God  has  been  introducing  a  special  force  to  counteract 
it  In  the  Old  and  New  Testament  times  he  preserved  the  recoi-d  of  many 
of  the  instances  in  which  he  did  so,  and  not  only  did  he  record  them, 
but  brbught  them  so  palpably  before  the  senses  and  observation  of  men 
as  to  be  recognized.  This  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  evidence,  in 
behalf  of  a  system  that  was  to  be  established.  The  necessity  is  over  of 
-such  a  record,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  wonderful  if  miracles  should  now 
cease  to  be  known ;  but  sin  still  exists ;  it  is  still  introducing  foreign 
elements  into  the  empire  of  God,  and  if  the  great  end  and  purpose  gra- 
ciously begun,  is  to  be  carried  out  to  its  consummation,  these  special  iu- 
-terpositions  of  Deity  are  as  necessary  now  as  at  any  past  period  of  time, 
though  the  necessity  for  their  i*ecord  has  long  since  ceased.  We  cannot 
suppose,  that  Deity  should  thus  introduce  in  former  times,  a  certain  spe. 
cial  power  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  divine  legislation,  and  now  aban- 
don  the  system  so  benevolently  begun,  to  the  consequences  of  laws,  which, 
if  tminterpolated  and  undirected  by  special  influences,  would  frustrate  the 
•chaine  of  extttenee*     We  trust  therefore  that  Mr.  Combe  will  see  hia 
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error,  and  make  a  manly  retractation  ;  that  he  will  spread  the  heafing 
influence  of  truth  where  his  errors  may  have  done  haim^  and  that  his 
very  distinguished  talents  will  be  enlisted  in  a  cause  that  will  extend 
truth  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earthy  and  diffuse  the  consequent 
happiness  of  mankind.  It  would  have  been  desirable  on  our  part  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  Mr.  Combe's  doctrines  on  the  continent,  and  especially 
in  Geiinany,  where  its  practical  effects  are  so  disastrously  felt  in  the 
rationalism  so  prevalent  there,  and  in  its  fatal  effects  on  the  personal 
piety  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  whose  minds  are  strangers  to  the  hallow- 
ing influence  of  communion  with  God.  But  our  remarks  have  extended 
already  forther  than  was  intended.  We  must,  therefore,  request  our 
distinguished  opponent  and  his  followers  to  weigh  well  the  maxim  of 
fiacon,  that  a  little  philosophy  tends  to  lead  men  to  atheism,  but  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  it  tends  to  bring  them  back. 


THE  VISTA  OF  AGES. 

In  the  era  \vhen  Christianity  was  first  proclaimed  to  the  world,  a  con. 
dition  of  things  was  witnessed,  on  which  the  eye  of  the  historian  can 
never  but  rest  with  transcendant  interest.  On  the  one  hand  were  be- 
held the  wreck  and  dissolution  of  things  old  yet  powerful,— on  the  other 
the  rise  of  a  new,  invigorating,  transfusing,  principle,  of  such  wondrous 
genius,  that  all  the  antagonistic  elements,  rioting  as  it  were  in  the  chaos 
of  Pagan  thought,  flowed  beneath  its  magic  sway,  took  new  forms  of 
being,  shook  off  the  sloughs  of  their  former  integuments,  and  combined 
into  monuments  of  undying  harmony  and  strength.  The  old  world  was 
disjointed  and  its  creeds  falling  to  pieces.  Judaism  was  rotting  in  the 
last  stage  of  decay.  The  philosophy  which  the  Athenian  sages  had 
.adored,  the  dim  majestic  forms  of  their  mythic  faith,  the  iron  emblems 
of  Roman  ruggedness  and  grandeur,  the  enthusiastic  piety  once  wrapped 
in  devotion  to  its  country's  heroes,  its  fanes,  and  household  gods — all 
were  lying  in  undistinguishable  ruin.  The  human  intellect  was  floating 
like  a  rudderless  bark  upon  the  sea  of  wreck  and  desolation,  and  the  far- 
spread  cry  was  raised  from  every  tongue,  ''  Who  will  show  us  any 
good?" 

There  was  an  answer  to  this  appeal  in  the  announcement  of  Christi- 
anity. But  the  magic  of  its  faith  was  not  to  be  apprehended  all  at  once. 
There  was  to  be  ^  marvellous  demonstration  of  its  slow  but  certain  and 
triumphant  march  to  ascendant  power.  We,  who  stand  at  the  distance 
of  many  centuries,  looking  through  the  backward  vista,  learn  in  the  pic- 
ture the  philosophy  of  our  future.  We  learn  the  principle  which  ex- 
pounds, like  a  key,  the  shifting  scenes  that  in  the  interval  have  had  their 
revolutions  on  the  surface  of  our  globe, — the  scenes  of  gradual  develope- 
ment,  through  which  the  bud  of  Christianity  has  burst  into  a  flower,— 
and  we  learn  also  the  certainty  of  its  future  growth  and  beauty,  even 
^to  the  very  verge  of  time,  when  its  shadow  may  cover  the  whole  face  of 
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the  heaTens.  The  principle  here  involved  is  that  0/  a  power  suddenly 
emerging  in  the  midst  of  human  systems,  when  they  had  fallen  to  pieces 
through  weakness  and  disaster  ;  a  power  rising  and  spreading,  at  first 
with  miraculous  energy,  hut  hi  a  little  while,  by  a  process  extremely  in 
accordance  with  the  natuml  constitution  and  course  of  things.  Yet  in* 
herently  there  seemed  omnipotence  in  its  growth  and  grasp,  even  where 
its  in^t  strength  began  the  conflict  with  the  great  mustering  of  a  com- 
bined world.  In  the  system  or  creed  which  professed  to  account  for  its 
origin,  and  to  describe  its  method,  there  was  a  voice  proclaiming  the  re- 
vealed will  of  the  Most  High ;  yet  all  the  accessories  of  that  declaration 
were  such  as  man's  humblest  capacity  might  follow,  such  as  dwelt  on  a 
ground  of  the  calmest  sense  and  reason,  having  no  mystic  significance, 
no  dark  ambiguity,  or  wierd-like  charm.  The  power,  rising  in  the  garb 
of  the  lowliest,  simplest  truth,  conformed  in  its  progress  to  natural  things. 
Yet  on  it  marched  with  daily  growing  strength,  array  after  array  of  hos. 
tile  weight  crumbled  before  its  step,  its  reign  seemed  doomed  to  subju- 
gate alike  the  palace  and  the  cabin,  and  in  time  it  was  seen  commanding 
the  supremacy  of  all  that  had  been  called  of  yore  the  civilized  world. 
Plainly  then  the  power,  lying  at  the  core  of  this  developement,  must  be 
examined  in  its  essence,  that  we  may  ascertain  the  principle  of  its 
triumph  and  ascendancy.  All  past  records  teach  us  the  nature  of  that 
principle, — and  as  we  have  come  into  the  current  at  a  stage  which  we 
feel  still  is  onward,  all  future  time,  we  are  assured,  will  but  add  weight 
and  certainty  to  the  same  sublime  teaching.  The  lesson  is  this, — that 
the  essence  of  Christianity  is  spiritual,  it  rests  on  the  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  of  power. 

Once  the  moving  picture  we  have  imperfectly  outlined,  was  beheld 
from  far  other  points  of  vision  than  those  from  which  we  are  privileged 
to  survey  it.  One  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  in  the  olden  time,— • 
Isaiah,  whose  strains  of  dark  magnificence  suited  well  the  themes  with 
which  his  song  was  burdened,— he  had  witnessed  the  far  lying  prospect 
of  the  course  of  that  history,  part  of  whose  reality  we  see  already  i-egis- 
terad  in  the  past.  The  vision  to  which  we  make  paiticular  reference  is 
recorded  in  the  first  portion  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah's  prophecies ; 
and  we  conceive  it  well  illustrates  the  subject  of  our  world's  revolutions, 
Wkdef  the  moulding  genius  of  Christianity.  The  prophet  was  writing 
down  a  reference  to  the  calamities  which  Tiglath.pileser's  invasion  had 
bfodght  on  the  land.*  It  was  a  time  made  memorable  by  the  ten-ors 
of  the  fiercest  vengeance  and  desolaticMi.  All  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
were  crushed  beneath  the  iron  despotism,  whose  hand  was  suddenly 

*  The  reader  will  probably  see,  from  wluit  follows,  that  I  regard  the  traoBlatioa 
in  our  aathofriaed  version  of  XsaiaJi  ix.  1,  as  in  some  degree  requiring  alteration. 
Titringa,  Lowth,  and  Horsley,  have  been  the  distinguished  critics  who  have  Touched 
tiidr  names  for  this  neeesd^.  I  give  the  translation  commended  by  the  last  of 
OwM  three:— 

As  the  former  crisis  debased 

The  land  of  Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali ; 

Tbe  latter,  on  the  oontraiy,  bath  made  glorious 

The  eoMt  of  the  sea,  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  Galilee  of  tfie  Gentiles. 
Tbf  HiMifff  I  ^Snk  malexial  for  the  proper  apprehension  of  the  whole  passage. 
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spread  out  over  their  borders  ;  and  the  Dight  of  gloom  and  despcur^  ^^-hose 
features  the  language  of  Isaiah  paints,  overshadowed  the  country  of  the 
chosen  people.  It  was  a  dark  crisis  in  their  state^  and  sufficient  to  afflict 
the  righteous  man,  waiting  for  Israel's  salvation,  with  a  terrible  fear, 
that  the  feeble  lamp,  lefl  by  God's  wisdom  in  the  solitary  recesses  of  his 
land,  was  about  to  wave  in  its  last  flicker  and  die  for  ever.  But  the 
prophet's  eye  was  not  so  appalled,— with  its  steady  gaze,  piercing  into 
an  endless  futurity,  and  possessed  of  more  than  human  ken,  the  one  crisis 
of  mortal  and  despairing  struggle  he  saw  contmsted  with  a  coming  crisis, 
of  far  different  character.  He  beheld  the  whole  country,  whose  enslaved 
powers  lay  trampled  beneath  the  heels  of  a  savage  conqueror ;  he  beheld 
it  illuminated  by  a  sudden  lustre,  whose  glory  spread  far  "  by  way  of 
the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  Galilee  of  the  nations."  Inspired  by  the 
"vision,  he  proclaimed  this  very  different  crisis, — contrasting  the  glory  of 
the  future  with  the  melancholy  debasement  of  the  present,— the  birth  of 
the  Lord  incarnate,  in  the  very  seat  now  steaming  with  the  horrors  of 
barbarian  war  and  triumph.  And  as  he  went  on,  the  vision  rose  in 
compass  on  his  eye.  "  The  people,"  he  proclaimed,  "  that  walked  in 
darkness  Ihave  seen  a  great  light ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined." 

Yet  it  is  immediately  added,  "  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nations,  and 
not  increased  the  joy."  As  this  seems  the  difficult  portion  of  the  pro- 
phecy, at  which  the  uninformed  or  cursory  reader  might  be  most  apt  to 
stumble,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  portion  which  aids  most,  in  reality, 
when  understood,  in  leading  the  mind  to  a  full  conception  of  what  the 
whole  vision  imports.  That  conception,  it  will  appear,  can  only  be  sa- 
tisfied  in  a  complete  range  throughout  the  series  of  great  events,  between 
the  earliest  rise  of  the  cross  above  the  tumult  of  the  human  tides,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  era  when  all  these  waters  were  to  be  still  be- 
neath  its  glory,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  be  seated  on  his  throne  of  uni- 
versal sway.  If  we  take  in  this  range,  dimly  and  imperfectly  as  our 
human  vision  may  read  it, — if  we  note,  as  we  proceed,  what  were  the 
fluctuations  of  the  rising  power  of  Christianity  among  the  conflicting  ele- 
pients  that  presided  over  its  birth,  we  shall  fix  upon  the  features  that 
clearly  illustrate  the  apparent  enigma  of  Isaiah's  expression  in  the  third 
verse  of  his  prophecy.  This  may  be  done,  if  we  endeavour  to  exhibit 
the  whole  train  of  vision  in  natural  sequence. 

Wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of  the  vista  of  ages  that  were 
opened  to  his  inspired  vision,  Isaiah  was  engaged  in  noting  the 
varied  features  of  history,  as  he  rapidly  scanned  it,  from  the  hour  then 
present,  downward  to  its  close.  The  simple  picture  before  him  was  that 
of  a  country,  than  whose  aspect,  at  the  moment  he  wrote,  none  could  be 
conceived  more  waste  and  cheerless.  The  elements  of  war  had  swept 
in  their  worst  violence  across  its  face,  and  the  deep  scars  of  Are  and  sword 
were  marked  round  the  site  of  every  hamlet,  and  city,  and  dwelling  of 
man.  From  amidst  the  reeking  ruins,  those  victims  who  had  not  died 
by  the  hearth  or  on  the  battle-field,  were  seized  by  the  savage  victors, 
and  borne  away  into  a  land  of  captivity.  The  country,  once  fair,  and 
smiling,  and  populous,  was  now  little  better  than  a  howling  desert ;  if 
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there  was  a  dweller  in  the  land,  he  skulked,  in  miserable  being,  amon^ 
the  solitudes  of  the  wasted  region ;  and  the  wild  beast  was  not  seen  upon 
the  heath  or  in  the  thick  forest  alone,  but  roamed  at  will  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  valleys,  that  had  once  been  covered  with  many  happy  homes. 
As  the  traveller,  wrapped  in  his  flowing  garments,  and  with  his  long 
eastern  staff,  journeyed  across  the  scene,  his  eye  met  nothing  but  the 
tokens  of  the  ancient  wilderness  being  about  to  resume  its  empire  over 
many  a  mile,  the  long  grass  springing  up  and  weeping  over  the  strewn 
relics  of  departed  power,  and,  in  sdl  the  land,  not  a  resting-spot  where 
even  the  palm  tree  waved  above  the  desert  fountain,  with  the  beauteous 
aspect  that  in  other  lands  it  wore.  The  sun  even  never  seemed  to  shine 
Upon  the  forsaken  tract,  there  was  the  perpetual  sigh  of  a  cheerless  wind 
heard  in  its  mountain  recesses, — the  little  flowers  in  the  hidden  vales 
shrank  and  died,  where  no  eye  saw  them, — and  from  the  hill  ridges 
there  rolled  down  volumes  of  a  misty  shroud,  whose  womb  the  affrighted 
imagination  peopled  with  myriads  of  phantom  shapes. 

But  suddenly,  as  the  prophet  stood  leaning  on  his  staff*  and  moumed 
the  desolation,  he  saw  a  star  glimmer  through  the  darkened  flrraament. 
As  he  turned  his  face  upward,  a  breath  blew  on  it  from  the  presiding 
heaven,  and  his  ear  was  greeted  by  a  choir  of  celestial  song.  The 
clouds,  *'  volumed  and  vast,"  parted  above  and  around  him ;  the  star 
had  become  luminous  as  the  sun  in  its  strength,  and  the  dark  shadows, 
and  their  myriad  phantoms,  broken  and  scattered  as  by  a  magic  hand, 
fled  like  the  fragments  of  night  before  the  rising  day.  And  as  erewhile 
the  absences  of  all  human  life  had  been  bitterly  mourned,  so  now  the 
picture  was  seen  covered  with  the  movements  of  congregating  thousands. 
There  was  a  voice  of  glad  tidings  in  the  air,  new  inhabitants^crowded 
firora  every  quarter  of  the  earth  ;  the  wild  beasts  fled  in  terror  to  their 
old  solitary  fastnesses,  and  the  valleys  resounded  again  with  the  voices 
of  &st  increasing  throngs.  Yet  round  the  borders  of  the  land,  the  foe 
yet  hung  like  a  pestilential  meteor ;  the  clouds  and  darkness,  though 
expelled,  were  yet  huddled  in  menacing  army  upon  the  horizon ;  and 
throughout  the  newly-peopled  land  went  the  cry  of  the  watchman,  to 
make  ready  for  a  fearful  struggle.  That  struggle  came — "  it  was  with 
eonfused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood" — and  long  was  the  con- 
flict between  the  banded  powers  of  the  old  desolating  supremacy,  and  the 
new  crowded  companies,  who  had  resorted  by  thousands  to  the  strangely 
illumined  land.  At  length  the  iron  force  of  the  invading  foe  was  - 
broken — their  proudest  heroes  Were  slain — their  glittering  banners  were 
soiled  in  the  dust — their  league  was  utterly  vanquished,  and  their 
power  annihilated — and  the  weapons  of  the  dead  and  conquered  legions 
were  burnt  in  vast  piles  upon  the  battle. fleld.  On  the  ruins  was  then 
built  the  throne  of  a  new  kingdom,  emblazoned  with  arms  of  a  new  and 
all-prevailing  order — the  joy  of  the  new  inhabitants,  for  a  time  in  their 
struggle  not  increased  with  their  fast  multiplying  numbers,  was  now 
imdimmed  and  complete — cities  rose  in  more  than  revived  splendour 
apOD  the  plains — the  land  became  the  scene  of  unrivalled  beauty  and 
greatneM,  and  its  dominion  one  of  endless  prosperity. 
Sudi  wai  the  picture  over  which  the  enraptured  eye  of  the  prophet 
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travelled.     We  doubt  not  that^  in  his  description,  if  so   it  may  be 
termed^  of  what  passed  before  his  eye,  he  conveyed  a  portrait  not  of  the 
fortunes  of  that  isolated  kingdom   alone,  whose  misery  he  had  been 
painting,  but  still  more  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  about  the  time 
of  the  crisis  of  great  and  glorious  mystery,  on  which  his  prophetical 
emotion  centred.     The  desoUition  of  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  Napthali 
was  the  moral  and  spiritual  desolation,  reigning  on  the  earth  before  the 
cross  was  proclaimed.     Gross  and  impenetrable  it  seemed,  and  full  of  the 
habitations  of  horrid  cruelty.     Error  had  its  temples  in  every  grove,  and 
folly  and  degradation  had  their  consecrated  fanes.     Men  burned  incense 
to  dark  phantom  gods,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  lust  preyed  in  the  most 
frequented  places,  and  had  honours  paid  them  in  the  filthiest  rites.     It 
was  then,  in  the  utter  confusion,  misery,  and  gloom,  the  sun  of  Chris- 
tianity lifted  its  beams  in  the  horizon — the  thick  veil  was  rent  and  flew 
sway  in  shreds  and  vanished, — with  the  broad  and  yet  broadening  light 
came  a  new  purifying  principle,  which,  like  subtle  electric  fire,  passed 
among  the  human  masses,  and,  expelling  the  hideous  impurities  in  which 
they  loved  to  dwell,  raised  up  a  race  of  vigorous  and  alUpotent  power. 
Multitudes  began  to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  the  mighty  influence 
of  this  transforming  agent,  and  the  world  already  shewed  a  new  and 
half  renovated  aspect.     But  though  the  nation  was  multiplied,  the  joy 
was  not  increased.     A  fierce,  protracted,  and  half-despairing  struggle 
was  entered  on  with  the  energies  of  pagan  darkness.     It  was  long  ere 
victory  was  declared.     But  at  length  the  Church  rose  like  a  beautiful 
edifice  above  the  elements  of  anarchy  and  slaughter.     All  these  lay 
prostrate  around  its  base,  and  the  shields  and  darts  with  which  they  had 
fought  even  amid  the  crash  of  their  own  downfall,  were  taken,  piled  to- 
gether, and  burnt  where  the  victory  had  been  won.     The  Church  then 
reigned  in  supremacy ;  and  its  later  days  were  declared  to  be  those  of 
glory  and  exaltation,  which  only  the  sublimest  language  of  the  prophet 
could  in  some  measure  exhibit  to  the  imagination.     Yet  when  we  say 
that  Isaiah  offers,  in  his  noble  prophecy,  a  picture  of  that  vision  which 
inspired  his  song  of  anticipation  and  triumph,  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much 
to  imply  that  he  intended  a  full  display  of  what,  while  entranced,  his 
eye  had  gazed  upon.     We  rather  assume  it  to  have  been,  (as  several 
learned  critics  have  assumed),  that  the  description  he  left  of  what  had 
moved  his  spirit  consists  of  simple  notes  on  the  vast  display  of  Omnipo- 
tent purpose,  into  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  glance.     Even  his 
majesty  of  song  and  sublimity  of  phrase  were  not  probably  equal  to 
tell  the  wondrous  theme  that  lay  yet  rolled  up   on  a  futurity  whose 
latter  end  was  lost  in  the  ocean  of  eternal  being.     Wrapt  in  his  ecstasy, 
he  stood  watching  the  course  of  things,  as  it  was  unrolled  and  passed 
before  his  gaze.     As  one  picture  after  another  filled  his  enraptured  eye, 
he  could  not  but  give  vent  to  the  burst  of  exclamation,  in  which,  pitch- 
ing upon  the  prominent  features  of  the  moving  piece,  he  declared  them, 
as,  one  afler  another,  they  had  arisen  and  moved  on  in  the  changing 
current.     Thus  may  we  explain  what  at  first  sight  some  might  regard 
as  obscure  and  highly  enigmatical  in  the  prophet's  ^record.     His  brief 
notes,  if  laid  by  the  side  of  a  future  crowding  upon  itself  with  great  and 
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hiirryibg  ^vents^  will»  however,  be  found  not  only  to  lose  the  enigma  of 
their  nBopn^ye,  but  absolutely  will  be  seen  to  teem  with  volumes  of  preg- 
nant foroe  and  illustration. 

Let  us  survey  the  pictura  for  an  instant.  Isaiah  beheld  of  a  sudden 
a  light  break  over  Galilee,  and  shed  its  splendour  far  and  wide.  So  in 
Galilee  was  to  be  cradled  the  world's  Redeemer — there  was  to  arise  the 
light  of  the  gospel  like  a  new  sun  in  the  obscured  firmament,  and  thence 
was  to  issue  that  light  whose  beams  were  to  illuminate,  not  a  mere 
mountain-bound  valley,  but  to  pour  lustre  over  the  whole  earth.  On 
this  earth  men  walked,  at  the  period,  in  the  very  grossness  of  spiritual 
blindness  and  gloom— their  homes  and  highest  places  were  called  the 
regions  of  the  shadow  of  death,  yet  to  these  the  gospel  penetrated  with 
its  light;  and  life,  as  a  new  gifl  from  heaven,  came  winged  upon  its 
rays.  The  message,  which  at  first  only  a  few  of  the  lowliest  voices  had 
proclaimed,  was  now  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with  fast-increasing 
power ;  God  multiplied  his  church,  or  the  nation,  as  Isaiah  terms  it,  by 
the  accumulation  of  thousands  within  its  pale,  and  daily  was  their  num« 
ber  rising,  till  they  had  assumed  a  name  and  place  no  longer  to  be 
scorned.  At  first  their  joy  was  not  increased  ;  for  soon  as  they  took 
this  formidable  aspect  in  the  midst  of  crumbling  systems,  the  note  of 
p^'secution  was  sounded,  and  the.  darkness  mustered  its  worshippers  to 
extinguish,  if  yet  possible,  this  broadening  deepening  light. 

The  principal  adversaries  whose  energies  were  eagerly  bent  against 
the  rising  Christian  system,  in  the  first  century,  may  be  noted  as  three 
—the  bigotry  of  Judaism — the  speculative  sceptical  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks— and  the  political  despotism  of  Rome.  The  first,  by  its  pervert* 
ed  adherance  to  the  dead  letters  of  Mosaic  observances,  held  such  an  op- 
position to  the  living  faith  of  the  Christians — a  faith,  which  shewed  the 
venerated  law  but  an  elementary  poition  of  a  scheme,  whose  perfect  de- 
velopement  it  now  claimed  to  be — the  Judaical  spirit,  we  say,  challenged 
thus  in  the  place  of  its  peculiar  pride,  held  such  a  standing  of  opposition, 
that  it  be<same  the  most  bitter  and  uncompromising  foe  which  Chris- 
tianity provoked. 

Grecian  philosophy,  again,  whose  boast  was  in  the  eminence  of  human 
capacity,  and  the  whole  worship  of  whose  heart  was  paid  in  devotion  to 
forms  of  Esthetic  beauty,  &iled  to  comprehend  the  simple  tangible  creed 
which  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  an  obscure  sect  of  zealots,  sufficiently 
described  by  the  name  of  Jews — which  announced  to  the  world  a  preach- 
ing, that  declared  the  world's  wisdom  and  pride  hollow  and  illusory,  and 
literally  gave  preference  to  the  unlearned  and  to  babes.  Hence  all  the 
weapons  of  scorn  and  declamation  the  subtle  schools  had  taught  him, 
were  used  by  the  philosopher  to  destroy  the  detested  system  in  its  earliest 
growth* 

Finally,  the  fierce  and  intractable  spirit  of  Roman  enmity  was  pro- 
voked also  to  its  extermination.  It  became  proscribed  as  a  belief  which 
was  not  content  with  seeking  a  place  among  the  multiform  aspects  of 
pagan  worship  harboured  under  the  shadow  ot  the  capitol,  but  which  al- 
ready declared  i^  purpose  of  seeking  supiiemacy  over  every  power  and 
systsfp  oo  the  earth.     The  cherished  forms  of  the  past  were  all  to  cruin. 
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ble  at  its  march,  and  the  indignant  Roman  beheld  in  it  a  rebellioai 
spirit,  filled  with  the  frantic  purpose  of  not  merely  rivalling,  but  over- 
topping and  trampling  beneath  its  feet,  the  world-wide  imperial  sway. 
Every  form  of  persecuting  ferocity  was,  therefore,  let  loose,  to  extirpate 
this  detestable  superstition,  while  yet  it  might  be  taken  up  and  crushed 
in  the  hand. 

It  was  while  struggling  with  such  foes,  that  the  infant  church  was 
in  the  circumstances  described  by  the  prophet,  of  having  its  numbers 
multiplied,  but  its  joys  not  increased.     Then  however  the  train  of  mighty 
events  moves  on,  and  Isaiah  takes  note  of  what  succeeds — he  beholds  in  an 
instant  the  day  of  gloom  and  sorrow  sink — the  battle  afler  an  ardent 
struggle  has  at  length  been  won — and  a  period  of  victory,  joy,  and  pros- 
perity is  ushered  in,  celebrated  by  the  utter  downfall  and  ruin  of  the 
leagued  powers,  to  which  the  world  but  recently  had  been  enslaved.     This 
was  a  triumph  however  not  acheived  by  arm  of  mortal  strength,  or  by 
counsel  of  mortal  dexterity.     Jehovah  himself  fought  the  battle  for  his 
people,  even  as  he  fought  for  Gideon  against  the  Midianites,  and  scattered 
them  with  irretrievable  slaughter.     Whatever  account  may  be  given  of 
the  progress  and  the  victory  of  Christianity  amid  the  circumstances  of 
its  early  history,  if  it  ascribes  these  to  human  and  merely  ordinary  causes, 
is  cotnpletely  contradicted  by  the  mere  statement  of  facts,  and  must  be 
&ls6  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.     The  true  causes  are  to  be  found 
in  those  ''signs,  wonders,  and  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  by  which  God  bare  witness  to  his  apostles.     By  these,  and  by 
that  influence  in  the  heart  we  have  already,  in  the  apostle's  language,  call- 
ed "  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  the  Almighty  arrested 
and  paralysed  the  arm  of  heathen  vengeance.  Subordinate  to  these  was  the 
exhibition  of  that  extraordinary  love,  which  pervaded  the  societies  of  the 
Christian  brethren,  and  not  less  the  sublime  heroism  of  their  martyrs  at 
the  stake.     The  temples  of  ancient  systems  were  also  falling  to  decay,  and 
men  looked  on  with  apathetic  eyes  on  the  time-worn,  crumbling  systems 
they  represented — when  suddenly  a  new  fountain  of  life,  and  one  des- 
tined to  endure  for  ever,  sprang  up  in  midst,  and  the  Christian  missionaries 
invited  all  to  drink  of  this  source  of  renewed  being  and  strength.     And 
finally,  coming  on  the  world  as  a  body  of  facts  tangible  to  the  perceptions 
of  all,  Christianity  embraced  all  human  nature  in  its  grasp— it  had  no 
exoteric  and  esoteric  creed — it  offered  matter  for  the  most  simple  and 
practical  apprehension,  and  yet  was  adapted  to  the  profoundest  longings  of 
spiritual  thought.     It  dissected  and  transformed  every  shade  of  human- 
ity between,  and  approved  itself,  in  all,  the  same  ennobling  purifying 
power. 

We  have  seen  then  what  was  the  heaven  bom  principle,  which  formed 
the  essence  of  that  movement,  whose  progression  and  developement  have 
worked  so  wondrous  a  change  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  a  principle 
dictated  by  the  Most  High,  and  carried  by  his  hands  alone  into  operation. 
We  can  behold  in  past  time  the  conditions  under  which  that  operation 
took  place.  All  such  conditions,  we  judge,  will  continue  to  mark  the 
further  progress  of  the  gospel's  annals.  As  it  has  most,  wondrously  been, 
MO  in  future  ages  may  we  be  assured  it  is  destined  it  shall  be.     As  the 
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prophet  discerned  with  assurance  the  far  distant  era,  when  the  church  of 
God  should  sit  in  majesty  upon  the  earth — when  the  reign  of  Christ  our 
Redeemer  would  have  every  neck  willingly  heneath  its  yoke  of  peace  and 
rest— even  so  shall  we,  noting  how  already  a  portion  of  that  which  he 
predicted  has  to  the  letter  been  fulfilled,  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  further  fulfilment  of  God's  glorious  promise.     Christianity  is  the  only 
secret  thing  of  might  upon  the  earth.    We  can  tell  what  subduing,  beau« 
tifying  influences  it  has  shed  among  the  nations,  even  when  adopted  in 
mere  outward  observances,  and  made  the  foundation  of  moral  and  legis- 
lative codes — ^but  the  time  is  yet  to  be,  when  its  influence  will  reach  the 
universal  heart,  and  its  pure  predominating  power  at  last  allowed  unlim« 
ited  scope.    That  time,  it  is  the  Christian's  absolute  faith,  will  dawn  on  the 
world.     That  world  has  already  rolled  far  down  the  gulf  of  time,  and, 
drawing  our  inferences  fi-om  the  eventful  issue  through  which  it  has  al« 
ready  passed,  we  turn  a  joyful  eye  adown  the  vista  of  ages  yet  before  us, 
and  far  in  its  extremity  we  can  discern  the  rays  of  eflulgent  glory,  in 
which  at  length  shall  rise  the  domes  and  spires  of  the  Eternal  City.     We 
are  on  the  stream,  fast  hurrying  down  the  vista.   May  our  bark  be  guided 
to  the  haven  in  our  prospect,  and  we  at  last  part  from  the  fluctuations 
of  time,   to  rest  for  ever  round  the  throne  of  Him,   whose  name  is 
"  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father^ 
the  Prince  of  Peace  !" 

W.  R. 
Janoftry  1658. 
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of  our  Lord, 

Even  a  slight  consideration  of  the  subject  is  fitted  to  set  every  reasonable 
doubt  at  rest  that  we  may  depend  with  unflinching  confidence  upon  the 
statements  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  that  Christianity  is  a  reli- 
gion of  divine  origin,  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  race,  and 
fitted  to  give  the  required  elevation  to  the  hopes  and  conduct  of  men. 
The  edifice  of  our  faith  has  stood  many  a  stoim  without  injury  to  the 
&bric.  The  objections  urged  against  details,  are  usually  found  upon 
examination  to  be  mistaken  and  futile.  The  weapons  of  the  Deist 
have  recoiled  on  himself,  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  Christian  apologists 
has  not  only  refuted  his  objections,  but  adduced  a  host  of  unexpected 
coincidences, — a  multitude  of  circumstances,  which,  taken  together,  leave 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  candid  and  unprejudiced 
person,  that  the  Book  which  professes  to  tell  us  of  the  revealed  will  of 
heaven,  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  and  has  come  down  to  us  unmutilated 
and  accurate. 

A  former  age,  perhaps,  was  characterized  more  than  enough  by  eflbrts 
to  cast  a  defence  around  the  outworks  of  the  fiiith,  and  much  of  its  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  has,  so  far,  become  obsolete.  The  evil  of  our  day 
is  rather  a  spirit  of  lukewarmness  and  indiflerence,  than  that  of  positive 
opposition^ — the  disposition  blindly  to  assent  without  due  reflection  on 
die  consequences  which  that  assent  involves ;  or  if  doubts  aro  prevalent 
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on  the  subject  of  Christianity^  these  doubts  are  stated  chiefl}'  by  Sdolisttir 
who  know  little  of  the  topics  on  which  they  fluently  dedairo,  or  by 
others  who^^  having  followed  a  course  which  I'eligion  disowns,  eag^ly  lay 
hold  of  pleas  which  seem  to  justify  irrcligion  and  vice.  Infidelity,  we 
know,  Proteus.like,  appears  under  different  forms ;  that  of  the  Continent 
is  remarkable  for  a  rationalising  spirit  and  for  daring  rejection  ;  that  of 
our  land  generally  skulks  in  obscurer  comers,  and  vents  itself  rather  in 
indirect  attack  than  through  open  opposition. 

The  writings  of  professed  divines  are  generally  less  adapted  to  cure 
such  evils  than  works  of  such  a  class  as  that  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  page,  which  adopt  the  more  general  tone  of  literature,  and  are  free 
from  the  tinge  of  sermonising;  while  whatever  tends  to  elucidate  the 
sacred  writings  from  fresh  stores  opened  by  trial  and  research,  or  by  giv« 
ing  in  a  condensed  and  popular  form,  the  answer  to  current  objections^ 
possesses  a  value  of  its  own,  rendering  such  publications  appropriate  and 
welcome. 

The  rich  field  entered  upon  by  Dr  Kitto  is  one  which^  judging  from 
former  volumes  of  the  series,  we  were  pi-epared  to  have  found  cultivated 
with  no  small  roeasui'e  of  assiduity  and  success.  His  previous  efforts 
have  been  devoted  to  Old  Testament  history,  and  we  were  happy  to 
learn  that  he  had  resolved  on  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  pages  of  the 
Evangelists  the  same  scholarship  and  reflection  by  which  his  former 
volumes  were  made  pleasing  and  profitable  to  the  general  reader.  The 
purpose  of  Dr  Kitto,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  was  to  present  substantially 
a  history  of  Christ,  "  reduced  from  the  four  gospels,  and  so  related  as  to 
comprise  an  interpretation  of  the  incidents  recorded."  The  work  thus, 
so  &r  as  events  are  concerned,  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  a  harmony  ; 
but  we  perceive  that  the  writer  has  found  his  task  so  difficult  of  treat- 
ment  within  the  assigned  limits,  that  very  few  of  the  discourses  and 
parables  are  noticed ;  an  omission  which,  considering  the  many  hands 
into  which  his  volume  is  likely  to  fall,  we  are  disposed  to  regret,  though 
the  veiy  able  work  of  Trench,  and  the  elaborate  productions  of  Dr 
Brown,  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  case  of  a  more  select  few. 

We  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  handled.  Fully  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  earlier 
events  connected  with  our  Lord's  appearance  and  entrance  on  his  mi- 
nistry— an  arrangement  which  has  narrowed  the  space  so  much,  that 
some  topics  are  treated  of  more  slightly  than  many  intelligent  persons 
would  desire.  It  is  a  book  calculated  to  encourage  thought,  and  lead  to 
the  study  and  perusal  of  works  on  the  subject,  which  open  up  more  tho- 
roughly various  of  the  topics  handled ;  and  if  we  occasionally  miss  in 
this  portion  something  of  tho  freshness  and  vigour  elsewhere  shewn  by 
Dr  Kitto,  we  are  willing  to  attribute  this  to  the  thorough  manner  in 
.which  the  ground  has  been  gone  over  by  a  great  variety  of  writers,  so 
ihat,  perhs^,  little  that  was  new  admitted  of  being  adduced  in  the 
shape  either  of  a  reply  to  objections^  of  observation  on  the  more  promi- 
nent incidents  of  our  Lord's  life,  or  upon  the  state  of  feeling  and  manners 
then  prevailing  in  Judea. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  deals  with  one  class 
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<if  objections  to  the  assertions  of  the  Evangelists,  we  extract  a  portion  of 
the  carefully^igested  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  "  taxing,"  spoken 
of  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  chapter  of  Luke  :— 

^  Wliat  Luke  aavs  is :  '  There  went  out  a  decree  from  CsMar  Augustus 
tlMit  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.  (And  this  taxing  was  first  made  when 
Cyrenius  was  ^vempr  of  Syria.)  And  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one 
unto  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city 
of  Nazareth  into  Judea,  unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem; 
(because  he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David),  to  be  taxed  with  Maiy 
his  fspoused  wile,  being  groat  with  child.' 

^'  The  leading  objection  taken  to  this  is  that  the  ^  taxing*  (or  rather  census, 
registration,  or  enrolment ),  under  Cvrenius,  here  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  and  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  did  not  really 
occur  till  ten  years  later,  in  the  time  of  his  son  Archelaus ;  and  that  is  the 
only  census  taken  by  the  Romans  in  Judea  of  which  we  have  any  informa- 
tion. 

^  The  circumstances  of  this  census  are  made  known  to  us  by  Josephus. 
Ari'helaus  had  been  deposed  by  Augustus,  and  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul, 
leaving  much  property  behind  him  in  Judea,  and  the  land  without  a  king. 
The  emperor  proposed  to  secure  this  property,  and  to  bring  the  people  under 
the  condition  common  among  the  subject-provinces  of  the  empire,— of  direct 
tribute  to  the  imperial  government.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  Augustus 
appointed  as  president  of  Syria,  Cyrenius  or  Quirinus — a  man  of  consular 
rank,  who  stood  high  in  his  favour ;  with  orders  to  sell  the  property  of 
Archelaus,  and  to  ieke  a  census  of  the  Jewish  people.  At  the  same  time. 
Judea  was  deprived  of  the  jorma  of  independent  government  which  it  had 
enjoyed,  through  Roman  favonr  to  the  Herod  famSy,  and  was  made  an  in- 
t^ral  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  and  so  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  a 
ruler  or  procurator  accountable  to  the  president  of  Syria — ^to  which  office 
one  Coponius  was  in  the  first  Instance  appointed.  In  obedience  to  his  in- 
structions, Cyrenius  proceeded  to  make  a  census,  in  accomplishing  which  he 
ex^rienced  great  difficulty.  One  Judas  of  Galilee  invited  the  people  to 
resst,  on  the  ground  that  the  intended  assessment  was  an  invasion  of  the 
national  freedom.  Great  excitement  ensued ;  and  although  the  right  of  the 
strongest  prevailed,  a  popular  sect  or  party  was  called  into  existence,  the 
presence  of  which  is  recognised  in  the  New  Testament  liistory,  and  which 
used  every  effort,  and  scrupled  not  at  any  means,  to  withstand  the  Roman 
domination  in  Judea,  and  in  which  originated  the  occasional  struggles 
sgainst  its  authority, — the  final  issue  of  which  was  the  rasure  of  Jem*- 
sfldem  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

*^  This  census  was  notorious,  and  Luke  himself,  in  Acts  v.  d7,  records  aa 
allusion  to  it  as  an  event  from  which  men  dated, — Gamaliel  being  represent- 
ed as  speaking  of  ^^  Judas  of  Galilee,'*  who  ^^  rose  up,'*  in  ^^  the  day*  of  the 
taxing ;"  and  it  is  certainly  incredible,  at  the  first  view,  that  one  who  speaks 
in  such  accurate  conformity  with  history  of  this  event,  should  commit,  in 
another  book  so  grievous  an  error  in  reference  to  it  as  the  charge  presumes. 
If  the  fact  were  so  notorious  as  this  second  reference  implies,  it  is  morally 
impossible  that  he  could  have  anywhere  said  that  it  took  place  in  the  days 
of  lierad,  when  everybody  knew  when,  and  under  what  circumstances,  and 
with  what  results,  itactually  did  take  place.  The  same  census  b  also  indi;. 
reotly  alluded  to  in  its  results  in  the  Gospels ;  for  ^^  the  tribute  money ,^' 
rendered  to  Cssar,  was  that  which  was  imposed  in  connection  therewith. 

^  But  does  not  the  evangelist  distinctly  say,  in  the  text  before  us,  that  the 
ttuoimeot  whwh  took  place  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  that  of  Cyrenius:? 
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We  have  seen  that  Luke  shows  himself  in  the  Acts  to  have  heen  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  transaction ;  and  that  its  circumstances  were  too  well 
known  for  any  contemporary  historian  to  have  stated  anything  so  absurd, 
and  so  capable  of  instant  detection. 

^^  But  if  this  be  not  his  meaning,  what  does  he  mean  ?  and  how  comes  the 
name  of  Cyrenius  to  be  connected  with  a  transaction  that  took  place  ten 
years  before  ?  If  we  look  closely  we  shall  see  that  so  far  from  committing 
the  blunder  which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  the  imputation  iiself  grows  out 
oir  the  care  which  he  took  to  prevent  any  such  misconception.  Wliat  he 
positively  affirms  is,  that,  in  or  about  the  time  of  our  Lord  s  birth,  a  decree 
for  a  general  registration  was  issued  by  Augustus,  in  consequence  of  which 
Joseph  went,  accompanied  by  Mary,  to  Bethlehem,  to  be  registered  there. 
In  recording  this,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  evangelist  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  confusion,  he  should  specify  that  the  registration,  though  then 
decreed,  was  not  executed,  or  not  carried  out  to  its  full  results  till  some 
years  later,  when  Cyrenius  was  present ;  and  therefore  he  interposes  paren- 
thetically the  information,  that  -  this  registration,  though  decreed,  was  not 
fully  made  until '  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.' 

"  But  we  may  be  told  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  previous  decree  for  re- 
gistration taking  place  at  the  time  mentioned.  In  reply,  it  may  be  asked, 
ufhere  we  might  expect  to  find  such  a  record.  Certainly  not  in  the  Roman 
historians,  who  do  not  even  mention  the  great  census  under  Cyrenius,  which 
undoubtedly  did  take  place.  Josephus  does  mention  that  census,  and  to 
him  it  may  be  uiged,  we  may  look  for  some  notice  of  this  earlier  registra- 
tion. But  Josephus  continually  manifests  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  what- 
ever tended  to  tlie  exaltation  of  his  nation,  and  to  suppress  whatever  tended 
to  its  disparagement.  The  completed  registration  under  Cyrenius  he  could 
not  forbear  to  mention,  as  it  was  too  notorious,  and  involved  consequences 
too  essential  to  the  current  of  his  history.  As,  therefore,  the  earlier  decree 
was  by  circumstances  rendered  abortive,  and  had  not  become  historically 
memorable,  while  it  inflicted  upon  the  nation  a  serious  humiliation  at  the 
time  when  it  seemed  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  distinction,  there  was 
every  reason  why  Josephus  should  take  no  account  of  it.  No  Greek  or 
Roman  reader  would  remember  a  circumstance  so  obscure,  and  Josephus 
was  the  last  man  to  produce  it  to  them ;  and  there  was  no  Jewish  reader, 
keenly  alive  to  the  national  honour,  but  would  applaud  him  for  the  sup- 
pression. 

^  It  so  happens,  however,  that  Josephus,  without  expressly  mentioning  this 
decree  for  registration,  does  state  some  circumstances  which  point  to  this  en- 
rolment, and  which  fix  the  time  for  it  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  evangelist. 

"  He  states,  *  that  towards  the  close  of  Herod's  reign,  he  excited  the  deep 
displeasure  of  the  emperor,  in  consequence  of  some  misrepresentations  of  his 
conduct  which  had  reached  the  imperial  ear,  and  which  seemed  to  imply  a 
claim  to  the  exercise  of  more  independent  powers  than  became  one  who  was 
really  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  On  this  Augustus  wrote  him  a  very  shaip 
letter,  to  the  effect,  that  although  he  had  hitherto  treated  him  as  a  friena, 
iie  should  henceforth  deal  with  him  as  a  subject.*  Herod  sent  an  embassy 
to  excuse  or  justify  his  conduct ;  but  it  was  repeatedly  refused  a  hearing, 
and  Herod  was  obliged  to  submit  to  all  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him.  The 
chief  of  these  were  the  initiatory  steps  for  the  formal  reduction  of  his  realm, 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province ;  for  soon  after  Josephus  lets  it  tran- 
ipire,  that  ^  the  whole  nation  took  an  oath  to  Cssar  and  the  king  jointly,* 
toe  date  of  which  transaction  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  the  one  before 
1U,  and  is  no  doubt  really  the  same,  as  it  is  known  that  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  census  required  a  return  of  the  ages  and  properties  of  the  persons 
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BuHject  to  its  operation,  to  be  made  upon  oath.  The  reason  for  registering 
n^L's  was,  that  by  the  Homan  law,  males  in  the  subject-proyinces  were 
liable  to  a  capitation- tax  from  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  ana  girls  from  the 
age  of  tweWe,  both  up  to  sixty-five  years  being  subject  to  a  capitation-tax, 
or  tribute-money. 

"•  The  reason  that  the  matter  did  not  at  this  time  proceed  any  further  than 
the  issue  of  the  decree,  and  the  initiatory  steps  taken  therein,  was  that 
Herod,  having  sent  to  Rome,  a  trusty  ambassador,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
(from  whose  account  Josephus  confessedly  derived  his  information),  the  lat- 
ter contrived  to  gain  the  ear  of  Augustus,  and  placed  the  conduct  of  his 
master  in  such  a  light,  as  mollified  his  anger,  restored  his  old  regard  for 
Herod,  and,  as  a  consequence,  must  have  induced  him  to  recall  (or  rather  to 
suspend  the  operation  of)  the  decree  which  had  been  intended  for  his  punish- 
ment, and  which  had  in  fact  infiicted  a  deep  humiliation  upon  him.  Ten 
years  after,  however,  the  intention  indicated  in  this  decree  was  carried  into 
full  effect  by  Cyrenius  under  the  circumstances  already  described.** 

In  connection  with  this,  our  author  notices  another  fact  of  some  im. 
portance, — viz.^  what  is  stated  by  several  authorities,  that  Augustus  lefl 
behind^  written  in  his  own  hand,  a  libellus,  or  general  view  of  the  empire, 
comprising  statements  of  the  public  resources,  the  number  of  citizens  and 
of  general  allies  available  for  warfare,  together  with  many  particulars  re- 
lative to  other  departments  of  the  public  servico,  which  document  must 
necessarily,  so  far  as  related  to  Judea  and  elsewhere,  have  been  founded 
on  some  such  survey  or  census  as  is  mentioned  in  the  evangelic  history  ; 
Mhile,  in  answer  to  the  objection  sometimes  urged,  that  the  transaction, 
as  rendered  by  St.  Luke,  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  Roman  census,  it 
has  recently  been  shown  by  a  German  writer  on  the  subject,  that  under 
the  imperial  sway  each  citizen  of  the  empire  was  enrolled  in  a  method 
analogous  to  that  for  which  peculiar  facilities  were  afforded  by  the  family 
^d  tribal  distinctions  so  strictly  preserved  amongst  the  Jews.  And  the 
reflection  is  abundantly  obvious  that  the  census  in  Judea,  taken  by  native 
officials,  could  not  fail  to  be  conducted,  most  easily  and  thoroughly,  ac- 
cording  to  such  an  arrangement. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Kitto,  we  did  not  abridge  the  preceding  extract,  al- 
though somewhat  lengthened,  conceiving  that  the  topic  would  be  inte- 
resting to  those  who  may  not  have  previously  given  much  consideration 
to  the  subject.  We  would  also  notice,  as  well  worthy  of  attention,  the 
two  elaborate  chapters  on  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject  0^  avatars,  as  contrasted  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  incarnation. 

The  remarks  on  this  subject  are  extremely  interesting  and  novel,  we 
have  little  doubt,  to  not  a  few  of  our  readers.  We  therefore  transfer  to 
our  pages  a  considerable  portion  of  them : — 

'*  It  18  very  often  stated,  and  as  often  admitted,  that  the  idea  of  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Deity  is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  is  in  fact  common  in 
Oriental  mythology.  In  this  we  for  a  time  Indolently  acquiesced,  and  were 
content  to  rest  upon  the  essential  difierences  between  the  incarnation  of  the 
Hindu  gods  and  that  of  the  Messiah.  But  on  looking  more  closely  into  the 
matter,  after  yenturing  to  assume  the  possibility  that  even  great  authoritiae 
might  be  mistaken,  we  feel  inclined  to  deny  that  there  is  in  eastern  mytho- 
logy any  incarnation  in  any  sense  approachmg  that  of  the  Christian,  and  that 
least  of  all  ia  there  any,  where  it  has  been  most  insisted  on. 
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^  In  the  Hindu  religion  there  are  nnmerons  afxUars  of  the  gods,  oommonly, 
bat  erroneously,  trandated  incarnations.  But  avatar  means  a  descent  ^  and  the 
three  great  gods,  their  consorts,  their  ofiispring,  and  numerous  other  mytholo- 
gical personages,  are  represented  as  descending  in  human,  in  animal,  or  in  a 
compound  monstrous  form,  for  some  special  objects^  such  as  to  reward  righte- 
ousness, or  to  redress  and  punish  wrong.  These  are  mostly  such  tra^or- 
mations,  or  assumptions  of  form,  as  we  read  of  in  classical  mythology,  and 
which  no  one  has  thought  of  comparing  with  the  Christian  incarnation. 
But  when  we  speak  of  Hindu  avatars,  we  think  mainly  of  the  ten  avatars 
of  Vishnu — nine  past  and  one  to  come.  But  even  here  we  find  the  same  want 
of  proper  analogy  to  the  real  idea  of  the  Divine  incarnation ;  and  we  see, 
moreover,  that  the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  effectual  once  for  aU — whereas 
these  heathen  gods  are  continually  descending  to  set  right  things  that  have 
gone  out  of  joint.  In  one  of  V^isnnu's  avatars  the  god  becomes  a  gigantic 
man-boar,  to  draw  up  the  earth  from  the  ocean  in  which  it  had  been  sub- 
merged ;  he  appears  in  another  as  a  mighty  man-tortoise,  to  sustain  the  globe, 
which  was  convulsed  by  the  malignant  potency  of  demons  ;  in  a  thini,  he 
veils  his  glory  in  the  form  of  a  devouring  man-lion,  and,  rushing  from  a 
pUlar  of  marble,  rescues  a  religious  son  from  an  impious  father,  and  destroys 
the  fisithcr  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  ofiended  justice.  The  fabulists  with 
whom  these  singular  fictions  originated,  proceed  with  equal  or  greater 
wantonness  of  fancy  to  detail  various  other  descents  of  the  divine  nature. 
The  two  last  avatars  (if  they  be  two,  for  some  think  them  essentiaUy  the 
same)  are  those  only  which  can  be  said  to  make  a  distant  approach  to  our 
ground.  In  these  the  god  is  bom  of  woman— that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
taking  possession  of  the  form  of  an  adult,  he  takes  possession  of  an  unborn 
infant ;  and  the  child  of  human  parents  is  born  into  the  world,  and  grows 
up  through  childhood  to  youth  and  manhood.  The  firat  of  these  two  is  that 
of  Khrishna,  to  which  we  have  formerly  referred,  in  the  representations  of 
whom,  as  a  child,  have  occurred  those  supposed  pictorial  resemblances  to  the 
Virgin  and  Child  of  the  Roman  Catholic  painters.  But  this  sort  of  analosy 
must  always  exist  where  a  woman,  with  a  child  at  her  bosom,  is  depictea ; 
and  in  the  case  before  us,  the  female  figure  is  not  that  of  the  mother  Uevaki 
as  some  imagine,  but  of  the  foster  mother  Yesuda.  In  the  last  avatar,  that  of 
Vislinu  as  of  Budha,  it  is  even  questioned  whether  the  god  was  bom  a  child 
or  not ;  for,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  appeared  at  once  as  a  shepherd 
boy.  In  either  case,  after  a  career  of  unutterable  carnality,  mingled  with 
heroic  achievements  and  redress  of  wrongs,  lie  returns  to  the  joys  of  his 
celestial  mansion,  having  imparted  all  moral  and  political  precepts  to  his 
favoured  followers.  The  particulars  are  all  throughout  as  different  as 
heaven  is  from  earth — and  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  details  which  show 
the  complete  difference  between  the  gospel  and  the  Hindu  idea  of  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Deity,  arc  too  revolting  to  be  cited  in  a  book  like  this. 

^^  In  none  of  the  Hindu  legends  to  which  we  refer,  is  Ihe  mother  a  virgin, 
and  in  the  most  striking  of  them  she  has  already  bom  seven  children.  These 
iacts  render  it  clear  that  the  most  pointed  incident  in  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  incarnation  could  not  be  derived  from  the  mythology  of  the  far  £^t, 
as  some  have  dared  to  all^e;  and  even  they  admit  this  circumstance 
affords  no  trace  of  Jewish  invention,  seeing  that  among  that  people  mar- 
riage was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  celibacy  in.  disi-espect;  and  it 
is  {Emitted  that  they  never  did,  and  do  not  now,  expect  the  Messiah  to  be 
bom  of  a  vii^in.  I^  therefore,  it  were  not  a  fact — no  basis  for  it  either  in 
Jewish  or  heathen  ground  could  be  discovered  for  it  as  an  invention  or 
myth. 

^^But  heathendom,  we  shall  be  told,  is  not  exhausted.  There  is  Budhism, 
which  offers  still  more  striking  analogies  ao  that  it  has  been  sometimes 
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careleflriy  called  '*  the  Christianity  of  the  remote  Eaat."  Is  it  not  on  record 
that  Badh  was  bom  of  a  woman — bom  of  a  virgin  ?  So  were  the  Fphi  <^ 
China,  and  the  Sckaka  of  Thibet,  no  doubt  the  same,  whether  a  mythic  or 
a  real  personage.  We  are  also  told  that  the  Jesuits  in  China  were  appalled  at 
finding  in  the  mythology  of  that  country  the  counterpart  of  the  *  Viigo 
Deinara.*  One,  referring  to  this,  adds — ^  There  is  something  very  curious 
in  tne  appearance  of  the  same  religious  notions  in  remote  and  apparently 
disconnected  countries,  where  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  secret  manner  of 
their  transmission.**  The  resemblance  we  have  in  certain  points  allowed 
formerly,  as  in  the  traditions  respecting  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  De- 
luge— and  we  found  all  this  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  heritage  of 
common  primitive  traditions  by  all  the  races  of  men  descended  from  that  one 
family  which  survived  the  Deluge ;  and  we  might  have  no  difficulty  in  re- 
ferring to  the  same  source  the  matter  now  under  consideration,  regarding 
them  as  embodied  traditions  of  the  promise  made  to  the  woman  that  her  seed 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  Indeed,  we  Imve  ourselves  referred  to  this 
source  certain  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  Hindu  Khrishna.  But 
what  we  now  inquire  after  are  analogies  of  the  Incarnation^  which,  in  the 
gosp^  sense,  was  not  Ukcly  to  be  deduced  from  that  promise  by  the  heathen 
descendants  of  Noah,  seeing  that  the  Jews  themselves  did  not  deduce  it. 

^^  Now,  if  the  gospel  idea  of  the  incarnation  be  that  of  God  descending  to 
take  upon  himself  in  the  womb  of  a  woman  man's  entire  nature — to  become 
a  man  such  as  we  are,  ^'  yet  without  sin/' — ^there  is  as  little  of  this  in  Bud- 
hism  as  in  Brahminism — and  indeed  far  less.  In  the  former,  the  god  does 
at  least  descend,  does  at  least  lower  himself  to  earth.  But  Budhism  has  no 
god  to  descend  ;  and  Budh  must  be  bom  of  woman,  not  as  God  deecending 
to  take  upon  Him  flesh,  but  as  a  man  rUing  to  take  upon  him  a  kind  of 
temporary  Godhead.  Instead  of  similarity,  therefore,  we  find  the  greatest 
contrariety  between  these  two  things. 

^^  Let  us  try  to  make  this  clear. 

^  Budh  is  the  name  for  Grod,  not  of  any  god  in  particular.  There  have  been 
several  Budhs,  and  there  will  be  one  more.  And  here  we  may  remark  how 
all  systems  concur  in  the  belief  that  the  world  is  near  or  is  approaching  its 
last  ages.  Brahminism  expects  but  one  more  avatar  of  Vishnu  ;  Budhism 
looks  but  for  one  more  Budh  to  appear.  At  lai^  intervals  of  time,  men 
have  appeared,  who,  in  transmigrations  through  long  ages,  from  one  form  of 
being,  and  one  state  of  life  to  another,  and  behaving  increasingly  well  in 
each,  have  gone  on  accumulating  an  immense  stock  of  merits,  and  higher 
degrees  of  sanctity,  till  they  are  at  length  bom  into  a  state  of  supernatural 
knowledge  and  power — ^have  in  fact  attained  perfection,  and  can  go  no 
higher,  a:  id  therefore  after  the  next  death  are  bom  no  more,  but  pass  into 
annihilation.  It  is  while  he  exists  in  this  final  state  on  earth,  previous  to 
annihilation,  that  this  personage  is  Budh,  and  is  worshipped  as  a  god,  and 
after  his  death  continues  to  be  worshipped — ^not  as  a  present  god,  but  as  a 
memory ;  and  the  rules  and  precepts  which  he  has  left  form  the  rule  of  life, 
wor^ip,  and  religion  for  the  people  till  the  next  Budh  appears.  Thus  the 
system  is  practical  atheism  built  on  a  foundation  of  human  merits.  Its  god 
is  dead^  and  its  final  hope  is  annihilation.  Where  is  tlie  resemblance  to 
Christianity — where  is  any  analogy  to  the  incamation  in  all  this  ?t 

*  Mihnan's  Hittory  of  ChrisUanUy,  i.  99. 

t  ^  The  last  Budh  was  Gandama,  bom  son  of  a  king  in  Hindustan,  about  the 
year  626  a.  c.  He  had  previouslv  lived  in  four  hundi^dd  millions  of  worlds,  and 
pimind  tiuroa^  inniimerable  conditions  in  each;  In  thia  world  he  had  been  almost 
evefT  sort  of  worm,  fly,  fish,  or  animal,  and  almost  every  grade  or  condition  of  life. 
Hsvmg  in  tfa^-eoarse  of  these  traiumignitlons  attained  immense  merit,  he  was  nt 
length  bom  son  of  the  king  mentioned.    The  mometti  he  was  bom  he  jumped  upon 
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^^  It  ba  system  in  which  the  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  is  a  simple  impro- 
bability, there  being  no  god  to  incarnate,  Budh  being  merely  an  eminent 
saint  exalted  into  a  demigod.  If,  therefore,  we  should  Iiear  stories  regarding 
pretcmataral  conceptions,  or  even  of  births  from  rii^ins  in  the  case  of 
Budhs  and  Bndhist  saints,  this  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  subject — that 
is,  with  the  incarnation  of  the  Godhead,  seeing  that  they  are  avowedly  cir- 
cumstances conferring  honours  on  the  birth  of  a  mortal,  and  the  only 
Biblical  comparison  to  which  they  are  open,  are  with  the  births  of  Isaac,  of 
Samson,  of  the  son  of  the  woman  of  Shunem,  and  of  John  the  Baptist." 

The  observations  on  the  sojourn  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Egypt  are  of 
a  similar  cast,  containing  a  good  deal  of  information  in  a  short  compass. 
The  volume,  however,  contains  many  passages  which  may  be  perused 
with  interest  and  profit  by  all  classes  of  readers,  such  as  the  following 
paragraph  on  the  calling  of  the  apostles,  that  they  might  become  "  fishers 
of  men :" — 

"  When  our  Lord  came  to  the  place  where  they  were  thus  employed,  he 
at  once  called  James  and  John  to  follow  Him ;  and  they  obeyed  as  promptly 
as  Peter  and  Andrew  had  done.  They  also  left  all  to  follow  Him.  And 
that  was  not  much,  some  have  remarked,  in  either  this  case  or  the  other — a 
boat  and  a  few  nets.  It  was  more.  It  was  a  forsaking  of  the  place,  the 
homes  around  which,  for  them,  all  the  charities  of  life  were  gathered— of 
the  friends  and  neighbours  with  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate, and  of  the  relations  in  whom  their  hearts  delighted.  It  was  an  aban- 
donment of  the  habits  of  life  to  which  they  had  been  used,  and  of  the  occu- 
pation in  which  alone  they  were  skilled,  and  which  furnished  their  subsist- 
ence. And  this,  not  to  attach  themselves  to  one  who  was  rich  or  great,  or 
who  could  or  did  hold  out  to  them  any  worldly  advantages,  but  to  One  who 
was  as  poor  as  themselves,  a  workman  like  themselves,  and  One  with  whom 
they  were  often  to  suffer  peril,  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  who  could  not  assure 
them  of  a  place  where  to  lay  their  heads.  Whatever  they  left — it  was  their 
all;  and  was  as  valuable  to  them  as  may  be  the  house  or  land,  the  library, 
the  office,  the  shop,  of  any  one  who  reads  this.  No  one  can  leave  more  th^ 
all  he  has.  And  the  '  all '  of  these  disciples  seems  to  have  been  underrated. 
We  do  not  even  now  consider  the  owner  of  a  fishing  smack  and  nets  a  poor 
man ;  and  in  the  case  of  John  and  James,  their  vesisel  seems  to  have  been 

bis  feet,  and  spreading  out  his  arms  exclaimed,  *  Now  I  am  the  noblest  of  men  I 
This  is  the  last  time  1  shall  ever  be  bom.'  His  height,  when  grown  up,  was  nine 
cubits.  His  ears  were  so  beautifully  long  as  to  hang  upon  his  shoulders  ;  his  hands 
reached  to  his  knees  ;  his  fingers  were  all  of  equal  length  ;  and  with  his  tongue  he 
could  touch  the  end  of  his  nose.  All  of  which  were  deemed  irrefragable  proofs  of 
his  divinity.  When  in  this  state  his  mind  was  enlarged,  so  that  he  remembered 
his  former  conditions  and  existence.  Of  these  he  rehearsed  many  to  bis  followers. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  narratives  have  been  preserved  ;  one  relating  his 
life  and  adventures  as  a  deer,  another  as  a  monkey,  elephant,  fowl,  etc  The  col- 
lection is  called  Dyat,  and  forms  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  sacred  books. 
Guadama  became  Budh  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  remained  so  forty- 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  having  perfoimed  all  sorts  of  meritorious 
deeds,  and  promul^ted  his  laws  far  and  wide,  he  obtained  Nicban — that  is,  he 
entered  into  annihilation,  together  with  500  priests  by  whom  he  had  been  long 
attended. 

*^  The  next  Budh  is  to  appear  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  yean  £rom  the  pre- 
sent time.  His  height  will  be  eighW  cubits  ;  his  mouth  will  be  five  cubits  wide^ 
and  the  length  of  the  hair  of  his  eyebrows  five  cubits.'*—- Rev.  Howasd  Malcolm's 
Travels  in  Soutk-EatUrn  Asia. 
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one  of  sijie  and  value,  for  it  is  recorded  that  they  had  *  hired  servants '  (al 
least  their  fathers  had)«  who  where  engaged  with  him  in  mending  the  nets, 
when  Jesus  called  John  and  James  away.  These  were  doubtless  fishennen, 
piid  by  Wages  of  money  or  fish,  who  went  out  with  Zebedee's  sons  in  the 
boat.  The  old  man  himself  seems  not  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  goin? 
out  upon  this  nisht-work ;  nor  needed  he  to  do  so  when  he  had  sons,  ana 
ooold  afford  to  hire  labourers.  Hence  his  presence  was  not  recognized  until 
we  find  him  helping  the  others  in  mending  the  nets.  Zebedee  himself,  as 
well  as  his  wife  were  probably  believers  in  Christ ;  hence  the  former,  al- 
though present  when  the  call  was  given,  made  no  opposition  to  the  with- 
tewal  of  his  sons.  This  is  the  only  time,  indeed,  that  he  appears  person- 
illy ;  bat  his  wife  we  shall  hereafter  meet  with,  under  circumstances  which 
plaoe  beyond  question  her  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

As  a  very  &vourable  specimen  of  the  work  in  treating  upon  a  subject 
on  which  much  has  been  well  said  by  many  pious  men,  we  give,  in  con- 
clusion, the  following  passage,  treating  of  our  Saviour's  agony  :^ 

^  Late  at  night  our  Lord  left  the  city  with  the  disciples,  but  proceeded  no 
former  than  the  Mount  of  Olives,  near  the  base  of  which  there  was  an  olive 
fiurm  called  Gethsemane,  belonging  probably  to  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  to 
which  our  Lord  was  in  the  habit  of  repainng  when  he  did  not  mean  to  go 
to  Bethany.  Scarcely  had  our  Lord  arrived  here,  than  he  withdrew  into 
the  deepest  solitudes  of  the  plantation.  Most  of  the  disciples  seem  to  have 
remained  at  the  house  with  the  friendly  host,  and  only  three  of  them,  Peter, 
Jtroea,  and  John,  the  same  who  were  present  at  the  transfiguration,  went 
with  him,  and,  somewhat  apart,  became  witnesses  to  the  micnty  struggle  of 
hb  soul.  For  it  was  here  that  he  endured,  shaded  by  the  overhanging 
olires  from  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  that  great  agony  which  in  the  chilly 
QJIgfat  wrung  from  his  brow  the  perspiration  that  fell  ^  like  great  drops  of 
biood'  to  the  ground,  meaning,  probably,  not  that  the  perspiration  was 
blood,  or  was  mixed  with  blood,  but  that  ifgathered  and  fell  in  great  clammy 
drops  like  those  of  blood.  In  repeated  prayer  to  the  Father,  he  asked  that 
'this  cup'  might  pass  from  him  ;  yet  he  always  added,  '  Not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done.*  At  length  an  angel  from  heaven  appeared  to  comfort  him, 
and  from  that  heavenly  sustainment  he  arose  firm  and  calm,  to  meet  his 
doom. 

"  We  may  reverently  ask — What  was  it  that  moved  him  so  deeply  ?  What 
cup  was  that  which  he  desired  might  pass  from  him  ?  Is  it  possible  that, 
as  the  time  drew  near,  he  shrank  troxxi  that  suffering  and  death,  which  he 
had  always  contemplated  as  the  inevitable  close  of  his  career, — that  in  this 
dread  hour  he  faltered  in  the  great  task  of  delivering  man  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken ?  This  will  seem  to  many  impossible,  especially  when  they  reflect 
that  many  martyrs  and  great  men  have,  under  the  faith  and  solace  of  a  good 
cause,  yielded  up  their  bodies  to  torture  and  death  without  dismay. 
^But  we  must  remember  that  the  case  was  very  different  with  Him  and  with 
them.  They  had  but  to  die ;  but  there  was  much  more  for  Him  to  do. 
Wt  have  seen  that  he  was  capable  of  being  ^  tempted  like  as  we  are,*  and 
we  need  not  repeat  the  considerations  advanced  in  connection  with  his  temp- 
tation in  the  wilderness.  But  it  was  then  shown  that  this,  which  our  Lord 
BOW  endured  in  the  garden,  was  another  temptation,  in  which  Satan,  know- 
ing it  was  the  last  time,  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  tried  him  more  se- 
▼eiely.  '  The  cup'  must  have  been  the  scenes  of  suffering  that  lay  before 
him.*  It  is  hard  to  see  what  else  it  could  have  been ;  and  the  supjpllcatioa 
to  be  cxcoaed  from  drinking  it,  shows  that  the  temptation  lay  in  this,  that 
tilt  loggestioii  now  was  not,  as  formerly,  that  he  should  exalt  himself  to 

1> 
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earthly  honour,  but  eimply  that  he  should  waire  the  duty  he  had  under- 
taJsen,  if  it  were  posaiole.  The  ^  agony/  which  word  means  wrestlings 
striyinff,  struggle,  lay  not  so  much^  we  apprehend,  in  the  dread  of  what  lay 
before  hiro,  as  in  the  strong-handed  conflict  against  the  suggestion ;  and  tb» 
utmost  to  which  he  could  for  a  moment  be  brought,  was  to  pray  that  if 
there  could  possibly  be  found  any  other  way  for  man's  deliverance,  he 
might  be  released  from  his  obligation  ;  but  if  not,  God^s  will  be  d(me.  And 
the  Father  did  manifest  his  will  by  the  angel,  who  came,  not  to  relieve  him 
from  that  cup,  but  to  give  him  strength  to  drink  it)  even  to  the  dregs. 

^'  One  who  has  written  well  on  this  subject,  says :  *I  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  he  was  here  put  upon  the  trial  of  his  obedience.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  God  to  submit  tne  obedience  of  Jesus  to  a  severe  ordeal,  in  order 
that,  like  gold  tried  in  the  furnace,  it  might  be  an  act  of  perfect  and  illus- 
trious virtue ;  and  for  this  end  He  permitted  Him  to  be  assailed  by  the 
fierdest  temptations  to  disobey  his  will  and  refuse  the  appointed  cup.  Jn 
pursuance  oi  this  purpose  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  left  to  pass  under  a  daik 
cloud,  his  views  lost  their  clearness,  the  F'ather's  will  seemed  shrouded  in 
obscurity,  the  cross  appeared  in  tenfold  horror,  and  nature  was  left  to  in- 
dulge her  feelings  and  put  forth  her  reluctance.' 

^^  The  objection  which  naturally  arises  to  this,  from  the  unshaken  counte- 
nance with  which  righteous  men  have  looked  upon  death  in  its  most  terrible 
aspects,  is  well  met  by  the  same  writer.  '  The  pious  and  holy  man  has 
not  had  a  world's  salvation  laid  upon  him ;  he  has  not  been  reauired  to  be 
absolutely  perfect  before  God ;  he  has  known  that  if  he  sinned  tnere  was  an 
advocate  and  a  ransom  for  him.    But  nothing  of  this  consolation  could  be 

£  resented  to  the  mind  of  Jesus.  He  knew  that  he  must  die,  as  he  had 
ved,  without  sin  ;  but  if  the  extremity  of  8u£fering  should  so  far  prevail  as 
to  provoke  him  into  impatience  or  murmuring,  or  into  a  desire  for  revenge, 
this  would  be  sin  ;  and  if  he  sinned,  all  would  be  lost,  for  there  was  no  other 
Saviour.  In  such  considerations  may  probably  be  found  the  remote  source 
of  the  agonies  and  fears,  which  deep^ied  the  gloom  of  that  dreadM  night.' 

We  take  leave  of  our  author  with  much  respect,  and  cordially  recom- 
mend this  fresh  production  of  his  studies  as  containing  nothing  which 
can  prove  unacceptable  to  all  who  love  and  reverence  the  truths  of 
Scripture ;  as  throwing  light  on  a  good  many  passages  in  the  Gospels  ; 
and  as  well  adapted  for  its  chief  purpose — that  of  individual  persuaal 
and  &mily  instruction. 


An  Address  to  the  Working  Classes  an  the  Means  of  Improving  their 
Condition.  By  the  Rev.  David  Esdailb^  Minister  of  R^Mobie. 
Edinburgh :  Paton  &  Ritchie. 

Wb  again  call  attention  to  this  valuable  little  work,  pervaded  as  it  is  by 
so  excellent  a  spirit,  so  full  of  sympathy  for  the  working  classes,  and 
which  shews  so  large  a  knowledge  of  the  evils  with  which  that  large 
class  of  the  community  have  to  struggle,  the  temptationt  which  sur- 
round them,  and  the  likeliest  means  for  escaping  the  one  and  resisting 
the  other.  Mr.  Esdaile  writes  with  a  spirit  and  animation  which  are 
quite  refreshing,  and  with  an  earnestness  which  shews  Uiat  he  is  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  struggles  and  difficulties  of  those  to  whom, 
and  for  whom,  he  writes. 
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A  few  extracts  mil  give  a  better  idea  of  the  character  of  the  pam- 
phlet than  any  detcription  ;  and  we  beg  heartily  to  recommend  it  to  all 
our  readers,  especially  such  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  their  poor 
neighbours.  In  their  name  and  our  own  we  heartily  thank  Mr.  Esdaile 
hr  his  Me  and  admirable  **  Address;" — 

"  '  God  hath  set  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body^  as  it 
bath  pkaaed  Him.  There  are  many  members,  yet  but  one  body.  And 
the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee  ;  nor  again 
the  haad  to  the  feet,  I  Lave  no  need  of  you ;  that  there  should  be  no 
Khism  in  the  body ;  but  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
toother.  And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.'— 
(1  Cor.  xii.) 

'*  If  it  be  so  with  the  Church — if  no  believer,  however  weak,  unlearned, 
or  onfaiawn.  to  fame,  be  without  his  position  and  utility  ;  if  to  despise 
him,  create  6>ntention  and  every  evil  work — we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
not  otherwise  with  the  citizens  of  an  earthly  commonwealth,  and  that 
fergetfulness  of  their  mutual  iiiterests  and  duties  is  the  infallible  precur- 
sor of  national  anarchy  and  decay. 

"  Is  not  this  the  sin  of  which  nationally  we  have  been  guilty  ?  Are  not 
our  present  calamities  the  chastisement  of  Heaven,  mercifully  designed 
to  lead  us  to  repentance?  The  boldest  scoffer  at  Providence,  the  blindest 
(^  those  who  refuse  to  see  God  in  everything,  can  hardly  deny  that  there 
is  a  connexion  between  what  we  have  done,  and  what  we  are.  The 
people  of  this  great  empire  have  been  allowed,  to  a  fearful  extent,  to  fall 
mto  htetheh  ignorance,  and  the  practical  atheism  of  ungodly  living.  The 
kindly  charities  which  should  knit  together  man  and  man  have  been 
ndly  neglected.  We  do  not  know,  we  do  not  sympathise  with  each 
othiar  like  loving  members  of  the  great  family  whose  Father  is  God ;  we 
are  consciously  uneasy  in  each  other's  presence.  The  peasant  shrinks  too 
often  from  his  superiors  in  station,  with  an  evident  sense  of  inferiority, 
which  it  is  painful  to  Witness ;  and  the  bolder  mechanic  not  seldom  corn- 
pcMts  himself  with  a  saucy  civility,  through  which  there  breaks  too 
manifest  indication  of  the  secret  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
the  artisan  and  the  gentleman,  and  that  they  have  no  interests  in 
common. 

**  We  have  pertnitted  these  disorganizing  influences  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  social  fabric ;  and  now,  when  a  revolutionary  tempest 
is  sWteping  over  Europe,  we  tremble  when  the  ground  sounds  hollow 
beneath  us,  aod.  we  are  made  aware  that  the  slumbering  volcano  may  in 
a  moment  boM  into  flame,  and  consume  our  greatness  like  a  scroll. 
Thoughtful  men,  acquainted  with  the  social  and  religious  condition  of 
Che  working  classes,  have  long  been  aware  of  their  miserable  degradation, 
and  of  the  dangers  thence  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  it  needed  the  terrific 
and  heart^sickening  revelations  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
CkronieU  to  rouse  the  careless  many,  and  draw  forth  their  sympathies  in 
bdialf  of  suffering  and  outraged  humanity.  Thank  God  !  there  is  among 
ns  at  last  a  lively  commiseration  for  the  famished,  fever. stricken  sons 
i&d  daughtefi  of  toil.     In  the  school  of  national  suffering  we  h&ve 
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.learned,  at  length,  how  intimate  are  the  bonds  which  unite  all  classes 
of  the  community ;  and  even  the  hardhearted  are  compelled  to  own,  that 
to  neglect  and  despise  the  poor  is  not  only  to  reproach  our  Maker,  but  is 
also  a  political  mistake. 

"  The  starving  prostitute  needlewoman,  the  drunken  coal-whipper,  the 
famished  and  toil«wom  tailor,  the  houseless  vagabond  of  our  great  cities, 
may,  one  and  all  of  them,  be  let  alone,  as  hitherto  they  have  been  ;  our 
peasantry  may  be  left  in  their  miserable  homes,  to  be  racked  by  rheu- 
matism, caused  by  glassless  windows,  earthen  floors,  and  rotten,  dung- 
like  roof  of  thatch  ;  but  it  is  at  our  peril  as  much  as  theirs.  Carry  the 
let^lone  system,  on  which  we  have  been  content  to  act,  only  a  little 
further,  and  human  nature  will  not  bear  it.  Misery  will  convert  men 
into  revolutionary  demons,  recklessly  rioting  in  licentiousness  and  blood ! 

**  *  Permit  matters  to  rest  as  they  are ;  why  frighten  us  with  such  fear- 
ful language  ?  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  "  Foolish  talk  ! 
Ye  do  nothing,  babblers !  Can  you  extinguish  a  fire  when  floors  and 
rafters,  and  every  cupboard  and  comer,  are  in  flames  ?  No,  no  ;  it  is 
now  or  never.  A  hearty  and  universal  effort  must  be  made  ;  otherwise, 
no  long  time  shall  elapse  before  the  history  of  our  decline  and  fall  shall 
furnish  to  the  philosophizing  moralist  a  new  and  startling  instance  of  the 
folly  of  selfishness,  and  of  the  ruinous  impolicy  of  letting  the  people  alone 
in  ignorance  and  sin,  because  they  are  willing  to  have  it  so.  Christians 
cannot  so  act.  Believing  '  that  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and 
doeth  it  not,  it  is  sin,'  they  cannot  but  jojrfully  participate  in  the  interest 
now  so  generally  felt  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of  those  who 
constitute  so  large  and  important  a  portion  of  the  population."      .     .     . 

**  If  you  are  wiUing  to  be  the  prey  of  the  rapacious  publican ;  if  you 
unresistingly  allow  yourself  to  be  trepanned  into  his  avaricious  grasp  ;  if 
you  continue  to  drink  all  manner  of  hurtful  compounds,  labelled  with  a 
lie,  and  sold  at  a  ransom,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  procuring  work  from 
those  who  iniquitously  control  your  labour,  simply  because  you  will  not 
unite  to  overthrow  their  system — none  can  help  you.  You  are  voluntary 
slaves  I  You  have  sold  yourselves,  not  for  bread,  but  poison !  Moreover,  if 
you  really  desire  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of  intemperance,  do  not  al- 
low your  minds  to  be  led  astray  by  the  ignorant  philosophy  of  the  drunk^i 
coal-backer,  who  thus  addressed  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Ckro^ 
nicle:  'I  reckon  that  unless  a  man  spend  about  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to 
two  shillings  in  drink,  he  would  not  be  able  to  continue  his  work  during 
the  day.'  This  poor  man  was  never  further  out  of  his  reckoning :  and 
here  is  the  proof  of  what  we  say,  and  which  cannot  be  contradicted,  see- 
ing that  it  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Tremenheere's  last  report  on  the  state  of 
the  population  in  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of  Scotland : — '  ^lessrs. 
Moulds  worth  of  Coltness,  employing  about  800  colliers,  miners,  and  fiir- 
nace-men,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  cure  their  workmen  of  intem- 
perance>  by  persuasion  and  advice,  resolved  to  do  what  they  could  by 
removing  the  temptation.  About  three  years  ago,  they  accordingly  for- 
lade  the  selling  of  spirits  at  the  store,  and  at  the  inn  at  their  works,  and 
ordered  that  the  furnace-men  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  spirits 
iluring  their  hours  of  labour.     These  men  had  been  accustomed  to  drinV 
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four  or  fi^e  glasses  of  whisky  during  each  'shift/  costing  them  fourpence 
to  fivepence  per  day,  or  two  shillings  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
week,  in  addition  to  what  they  might  choose  to  drink  at  their  own 
homes/ 

"  They  remonstrated  strongly,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  do  their  work  without  this  quantity  of  whisky.  They  were 
not  long,  however,  before  they  found  out  their  error ;  they  now  drink 
nothing  but  water  during  their  work,  and  tea  or  coffee  at  their  meals  ; 
what  they  spent  in  whisky,  they  now  spend  in  wholesome  or  nutritious 
food.  *  And  the  important  admission '  (which  we  pray  all  drinking 
work-men  well  to  note)  '  is  now  made,  that  they  do  their  work  better, 
that  the  change  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  that  it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  them.'  The 
improvement  among  the  colliers  and  miners  employed  by  Messrs.  Houlds- 
worth,  is  equally  gratifying.  Here,  then,  is  an  entire  community  fur- 
nishing a  living  Contradiction  to  the  foolish  notion,  that  hard  labour  can- 
not be  easily  performed  without  the  wasteful  and  killing  stimulus  of 
strong  drink." 

"  We  have  been  long  enough  looking  at  one  ugly  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  working  man.     Let  us  now  pass  to  another.     One  would 
think  that  they  who  win  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  should, 
of  all  men,  be  the  most  careful  of  their  earnings,  and  the  most  afraid  of 
those  habits  which  not  only  waste  money,  but  time  and  health, — which 
are  their  means  of  gaining  a  living.     The  fact  is  the  reverse;  the  poorer 
men  are,  we  in  general  find  them  the  more  reckless  and  improvident. 
Prudence,  economy,  foresight,  and  laying  past  for  the  evil  day ;  careful 
consideration  before  incurring  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  ;  avoidance 
of  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  generate  disease,  or  weaken  the  bodily 
frame — no  one  acquainted  with  our  artisans  and  day-labourers  will  ven- 
ture to  deny  that,  for  the  want  of  these  most  necessary  social  virtues, 
they  are  lamentably  notorious.     We  have  spoken  of  the  wicked  waste  of 
dnmkenness ; — as  a  specimen  of  what  they  foolishly  expend  on  another 
very  needless  indulgence — which,  surely,  you  will  allow  to  be  unnatural, 
seeing  that  it  consists  in  turning  the  nose  into  a  dust-holder, — hear,  we 
pray  you,  the  following  whimsical  calculation  by  Lord  Stanhope: — *  Every 
profened,  inveterate,  and  incurable  snuff-taker,  at  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, takes  one  pinch  in  ten  minutes.     Every  pinch,  with  the  agreeable 
ceremony  of  blowing  and  wiping  the  nose,  and  other  incidental  circum- 
stances, consumes  a  minute  and  a  half.     One  minute  and  a  half  out  of 
every  ten,  allowing  sixteen  hours  to  a  snuff-taking  day,  amounts  to  two 
hours  and  twenty-four  minutes  out  of  every  natural  day,  or  one  day  out 
often.     One  day  out  of  ten  amounts  to  thirty-six  days  and  a  half  in  a 
year.     Thence,  if  we  suppose  the  practice  to  be  persisted  in  forty  years, 
two  entire  years  of  the  snuff-taker's  life  will  be  dedicated  to  tickling  his 
nose,  and  two  more  to  blowing  it  1     The  expense  of  snuff,  snuff-boxes, 
and  handkerchiefs,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  second  essay,  in  which  it  will 
appear  that  this  luxury  encroaches  as  much  on  the  income  of  the  snuflT- 
taker,  as  it  does  on  his  time  ;  and  that  by  proper  application  of  the  time 
and  money  thus  lost  to  the  public,  a  fund  might  be  constituted  for  the 
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discharge  of  the  national  deht.'  Ludicrous  as  this  statemei^t  may  appear^ 
you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  disproving  it^  if  you  rememher  that  iAe 
mere  duty  paid  on  tohacco  imported  into  Great  Britain  is  considerably 
more  than  four  millions  sterling  a  year.  You  may  make  the  computa- 
tion some  day  when  your  funds  are  low  and  your  snufT-boxei  empty ; 
and  if  you  replenish  them  you  will  pinch  yourselves  and  your  families  of 
many  comforts,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  little  expensive  dust,  which  in- 
flames and  enlarges  the  nose,  destroys  or  impairs  distinct  articulation  and 
the  sweet  ^ft  of  song,  and  makes  a  man  a  dirty  snivelling  dyspeptic  i  If 
you  choose  habitually  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  or  use  tobacco  in  any 
of  its  disgusting  forms  of  snuffing,  smoking,  chewing,  plugging  !  we 
venture  to  prophesy  that  you  will  rarely  be  seen  at  the  Savings'  Bank 
of  Provident  Society ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  no  very  great  number 
of  years,  you  will  spend  as  much  as  would  buy  you  an  annuity  which 
would  render  you  independent  in  your  declining  years. 

''  Suppose  that  on  strong  drink  and  tobacco  you,  in  the  course  of 
thirty  years,  spend  £300,  which  would  be  at  the  moderate  rate  of  tiz«r 
pence  a  day.  Suppose  also  that  you  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and 
begin  to  find  labour  burdensome.  What  good  have  you  derived  from 
this  expenditure  ?  You  have  suffered  in  health  most  materially,  we 
doubt  not ;  and,  besides  the  publican  and  the  tobacconist,  you  have  had 
to  pay  the  doctor  many  a  fee.  You  have  also  thrown  away  an  imme- 
diate annuity  of  nearly  £30  a.year  for  life,  for  at  the  age  of  60,  such  an 
annuity  will  be  guaranteed  to  you  by  Government  for  the  sum  of 
£304,  Is.  6d. ! 

'*  The  improvidence  of  the  working  classes,  the  contentedness  with  which 
they  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  live  daily  *  from  hand  to 
mouth,'  cannot  but  be  known  to  you ;  but  we  fear  you  diink  too  little  of 
the  shame  and  discomfort  of  living  all  your  days  with  only  a  thin  partition 
between  you  and  destitution,  and  that  you  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  degradation  of  ending  your  days  in  a  workhouse.  If  you  were,  how 
comes  it  that  the  managers  of  the  Savings'  Banks  so  often  report,  that 
the  people  in  receipt  of  the  highest  wages  are  those  who  make  the 
smallest  deposits  ?  In  Dundee,  for  example,  in  the  parish  of  St  David's, 
the  depositors  among  parties  having  respectively  the  average  wages  ol'Ss., 
128.,  ^Os.  per  week,  were  1  in  4^^,  1  in  5,  1  in  3^.  Take  another  in- 
stance : — In  England  and  Wales  there  is  no  less  than  a  million  of  do- 
mestic servants ;  and  of  these,  only  3000  are  members  of  the  Provident 
Society  for  servants.  In  their  declining  years  they  are  often  miserably 
ill  off;  and  in  four  only  of  the  London  workhouses  there  are  1600  paupers 
who  (mce  were  servants. 

'^  In  order  to  bring  before  you  the  benefits  arising  from  the  purchase 
of  Government  annuities,  hear  what  Prince  Albert  said  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  abovenamed  society.  In  order  to  show  the  entire 
absence  of  risk,  his  Royal  Highness  observed  :  '  Should  a  depositor  at  any 
time  wish  to  withdraw  his  deposits,  they  will  be  returned  to  him  ;  and 
should  he  die  before  the  period  when  the  annuity  is  payable,  his  deposits 
will  be  returned  to  his  heirs ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  only  loss  will  be 
the  interest  on  the  money  deposited.     Although  this  wise  and  benevolent 
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metture  was  enacted  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  I 
am  giieved  to  findj  that,  in  the  whole  period  which  has  since  elapsed, 
only  afaoat  700  persons  have  arailed  themselves  of  its  provisions.  I  can- 
not diaeover  the  reason  for  this,  except  that  the  existence  of  the  act  and 
its  pioyiaioDS  are  not  generally  known,  or  that  people  are  afi-aid  of  law 
nd  Acts  of  Parliament,  hecause  they  frequently  cannot  understand  their 
complicated  and  technical  wording/ 

"  Loid  Ashley's  remarks  at  the  same  meeting  deserve  your  attention  : 
'  Sick  dubs  and  benefit  societies  had  too  often  proved  snares  to  those  who 
trusted  them,  and  had  only  pampered  and  enriched  the  artful  persons 
who  had  set  them  afloat,  in  order,  out  of  the  ruin  of  members,  to  work 
teir  own  ungodly  advantages.' 

"  When  you  reflect  what  the  Legislature  has  done  for  you  by  passing 
this  act^  and  that  for  the  institution  of  National  Security  Savings'  Banks, 
(which  will,  ere  long,  be  placed  on  a  perfectly  safe  footing),  you  must 
tDow  that  Government  has  done  a  great  deal  to  aid  the  formation  of 
provident  habits ;  and  that  if,  having  the  means  of  saving,  you  reach  a 
penniless  old  age,  the  blame  is  wholly  your  own.  Do  not  listen  to  those 
sMtliah  people  who,  speaking  much  of  '  a  short  life  and  a  merry,'  lay  past 
BOthiDg,  because  they  are  not  sure  they  shall  see  old  age,  and  therefore 
da  not  chooM  to  stint  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  present  plea- 
A  table  prepared  by  the  Highland  Society,  as  prpper  for  Friendly 
I,  shews,  that  of  1005  persons  of  21  years  of  age,  no  fewer  than 
5t8  veach  the  age  of  60,  SS6  to  that  of  70,  and  127  that  of  80  ;  thus 
aiaking  it  evident  how  absurd  it  is  for  a  working  man  to  think  he  has 
an  extremely  small  chance  of  growing  old,  so  as  to  need  a  provision. 
Your  unwillingness  to  do  this  of  your  own  accord,  has  led  several  of  your 
friends  to  sug^t  the  passing  of  a  legislative  enactment,  compelling  all 
employers  to  deduct  a  certain  per  centage  of  your  wages,  and  apply  it  to 
various  provisions  for  your  comfort  and  independence.  You  may  think 
this  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  rights  of  property,  but  it  has 
not  been  so  reckoned  in  several  instances.  AH  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  whether  married  or  single,  must,  by  law,  contribute  to  a 
widows'  fund ;  and  at  this  moment  Parliament  is  rendering  more  efli- 
emt  the  act  which  compels  all  merchant  seamen  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
intended  to  guard  against  the  improvidence  for  which  sailors  are  re. 
Buurkable.  We  are  no  admirers  of  compulsory  prudence  ;  but  when  we 
think  of  the  enormous  cost  of  the  pauperism  mainly  occasioned  by  the 
thoughtless  improvidence  of  the  working  classes,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
suggestion  of  rendering  universal  that  mode  of  enforcing  foresight  which 
has  has  already  been  applied,  with  undeniable  benefit,  to  at  least  two 
large  sections  of  the  people ;  and  as  the  eating  cancer  of  an  augmenting 
fKopenuo,  which  soonest  debases  you,  is  the  mischief  against  which  you 
have  specially  to  guard,  we  commend  to  your  earnest  attention  those 
modes  of  safely  investing  your  savings,  which  the  Legislature  has  had 
the  benevolence  to  provide.  Little  as  you  are  yet  accustomed  to  avail 
yeiuselTes  of  them,  the  sums  you  have  lodged  in  the  Savings'  Banks 
^w  that  you  are  the  great  possessors  of  the  national  wealth,  and  that 
to  your  hands  are  confided  the  means  of  national  regeneration,  or  yet 
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deeper  national  debasement  When  informed^  that  in  the  United  King- 
dom there  are  584  Savings'  Banks  ;  and  that  in  these,  on  the  28th  No- 
vember 1848,  there  were  deposited  £28,046, 1 38,  due  to  1,054,663 
depositors,  you  must  allow,  that  if  the  labouring  classes  were  to  become 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  power  of  accumulated  littles,  and  the  various 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  there  would  be  a  Provident  Society 
in  every  parish  ;  and  we  should  not  learn  that  in  seven  Scottish  counties 
(including  the  important  agricultural  county  of  Haddington)  there  was 
not  a  single  Savings'  Bank  for  an  aggregate  population  of  207,062.  This 
is  not  creditable  to  the  '  canny  Scots,'  whose  proverbial  prudence  is  thus 
rendered  somewhat  doubtful. 

"  We  have  another  fault  to  find  with  your  use  of  money.     Generally 
you  do  not  know  how  to  spend  it !     You  may  think  yourselves  entitled, 
at  least,  to  that  credit.     Let  us  see.     You  pay  little  ready  money  ;  you 
run  up  long  bills ;  you  buy  very  often  the  refuse  of  the  market  at  an  ex- 
tortionate price ;  for  what  seems  cheap  is  extravagantly  dear  when  it  is 
bad,  and  scandalously  under  weight.     In  order  to  comprehend  how  you 
are  cheated,  pray  read  the  Morning  Chronicle's  exposure  of  the  tricks 
practised  on  the  people  of  London  at  a  Saturday  night's  market.     The 
fish  is  oflen  stale,  and  the  butcher  meat  tainted  ;  and  when  you  flatter 
yourselves  that  you  have  cheapened  to  a  reasonable  price  the  article  you 
wish,  the  knavish  dealer  adroitly  substitutes  a  false  weight,  and  you 
thus  ignorantly  pay  .the  extortion  you  originally  refused  to  submit  to. 
'  A  false  balance  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord ;'  and  you  are  of  all 
men  the  most  interested  in  escaping  from  the  clutches  of  those  who 
'  falsify  the  balances  by  deceit.'     Instead  of  combining  to  gain  objects 
of  doubtful  utility,  or  hopelessly  chimerical,  why  not  form  co-opera- 
tive  societies  to  supply  you  with  most  of  the  articles  *  used  in  your 
households,  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  free  fi'om  adulteration  ?     We 
know  of  many  such  societies,  which  not  only  effect  this,  to  a  working 
man,  most  desirable  end,  but  also  yield  a  handsome  profit  to  the  inves- 
tors.     '  The  People's  Mill'  at  Leeds,  for  example,  supplies  its  more 
than  3000  members  with  genuine  flour,  and  at  a  saving,  to  an  ordinary 
family,  of  a  pound  in  the  year.     The  owners  of  large  works  can  also  do 
much  to  enable  you  to  get  fair  value  for  your  money,  as  has  been  done 
by  Messrs  Morris.     Knowing  that  their  '  hands'  were  paying  about 
thirty  per  cent,  for  tea  and  coflee  more  than  these  articles  cost  when  fur- 
nished by  a  wholesale  house,  these  gentlemen  made  the  following  bene- 
ficial arrangement: — Their  mill   at  Chorlton  is  divided   into  twelve 
districts,  the  overlooker  of  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  slip  of 
paper,  properly  ruled  and  headed,  in  which  each  operative  enters  the 
amount  of  tea,  coflee,  cocoa,  required  during  the  week.     The  diflerent 
papers  being  filled  up,  are  carried  to  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
who,  having  cast  up  the  amount,  it  is  sent,  (having  been  already  paid 
for  by  the  workmen),  along  with  the  order  for  next  week,  to  a  whole- 
sale house,  which  supplies  a  good  article  at  a  deduction  of  ts.  6d.  in  the 
pound.     The  average  weekly  supply  costs  about  £20,  and  is  received 
for  about  jEl  7>  lOs.     The  members  of  this  mill  association  are  calculated 
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to  hftve  saved,  in  the  few  articles  referred  to^  no  less  than  £25l'>  1  Is.  1  Id. 
in  three  years. 

**  If  working  men  would  cease  buying  on  credit,  and  purchase  bread 
sod  butcher  meat  by  a  similar  arrangement,  the  economy  would  be 
great,  and  there  would  be  none  of  the  risk  attendant  on  a  co-operative 
society, — ^the  memben  of  which  become  dealers  in  various  articles,  and 
exposed  to  the  losses  common  in  trade,  in  addition  to  those  likely  to 
srise  from  mismanagement,  or  fraud. 

'*  There  cannot  be  a  question  that  such  organisations  may  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house,  you  and  your  families,  in  a  st^le  of 
comfort  of  which  at  present  you  have  hardly  an  idea ;  and  as  they  may 
embrace  your  mental  and  religious,  as  well  as  your  bodily  wants,  we  are 
not  of  the  number  who  teach  that  all  such  attempts  to  improve  your 
eondition  are  visionary,  or  dangerous.  On  the  contrary,  we  invite  you 
to  consider  the  subject  with  a  lively  concern,  and  venture  to  assure  you 
thst,  so  long  as  you  do  not  dream  of  re-constructing  human  society  ac- 
cording  to  the  impracticable  theories  of  the  Owenites  and  St  Simonians, 
you  may  count  on  receiving  the  hearty  aid  of  all  the  wise  and  good. 

"  We  have  hinted  at  the  improvidence  of  your  marriages.     We  allow 
that  man  without  woman  is  not  in  the  state  designed  for  him  by  his  be- 
neficent Creator ;  we  know  that  without  a  home,  lighted  up  by  the  pre- 
lenoe  of  a  beloved  one,  and  joyous  with  the  pleasant  prattling  of  childish 
voices,  he  is  emphatically  alone  in  the  world.     But  when,  in  apology  for 
your  haste  to  taste  of  these  pure  joys,  you  plead  that  it  is  '  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone,'  and  that  the  voice  of  God  has  told  him  to  '  be  fruit- 
ful, and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,'-  we  must  remind  you  that, 
being  now  expelled  from  the  bliss  of  Eden,  and  doomed  to  earn  his 
bread  by  incessant  toil,  the  earth  yields  him  its  produce  with  a  moderate 
sbundance  which  should  enforce  prudence,  as  well  as  inspire  doubt  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  common  saying,  '  The  mouth  never  comes  without 
the  meat  for  it.'     That  must  be  a  delusion  ;  else,  whence  those  troops 
of  paupers  threatening  to  eat  up  the  land  like  a  visitation  of  locusts  ? 
But  let  us  shew  the  fallacy  of  this  popular  saying  by  a  statistical  state- 
ment.    It  is  asserted,  that  '  when  God  sends  mouths.  He  sends  meat.' 
But  from  the  inquines  of  Doctor  Philips  Kay  into  the  actual  earnings  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  we  ieam  that  the  average 
annual  income  of  the  unmarried  is  £25,  12s.  4^d. ;  that  of  the  married 
bang  £S6,  7s.  2d.     The  latter  sum,  however,  is  required  for  an  average 
&mily  of  five  persons,  and  arises  from  their  united  labour ;  so  that  unless 
the  married  man  can  support  a  wife  and  three  children  upon  £l  1 ,  5s.  9id., 
he  must  deny  himself  numerous  comforts  enjoyed  by  him  who  has  not 
ventured  upon  the  '  holy  and  happy'  state  of  wedlock.      Prudence, 
therefore,  requires  you  to  think  seriously  before  you  marry.     And  yet 
the  Kegistrar-General  informs  us,  that  2.3  per  cent,  men  and  13  per 
cent  women,  are  married  under  the  age  of  twenty  ;  so  that,  out  of  each 
hundred  married  men  and  women  in  England,  there  are  fifleen  indivi. 
duals  who  have  rushed  into  matrimony  with  a  speed  which  most  men 
deem   unsafe,   and   which  the    public   finds   most  costly ;    for   these 
pieroature  unions  are  sad  replenishers  of  the  workhouse.     If  their  his- 
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lory  were  known>  it  would  probably  be  like  that  ef  a  damsel  we  knew, 
and  who  was  always  sighing  for  marriage,  '  because  she  would  find  rest 
to  her  bones.'  Well,  married  she  was ;  and  on  her  mistress  visiting  her 
a  year  afiterwards,  and  inquiring  if  riie  had  now  '  found  rest  to  her 
bones,'-— the  answer  was,  '  Yes,  ma'am,  to  my  jawJxme$ !'  Poor 
Kitty  had  wedded  a  weaver,  and  was  starving. 

"  Even  at  the  risk  of  tiring  and  offending  you,  we  must  tell  you  of  a 
kind  of  improvidence  more  injurious  than  any  yet  alluded  to.  Vast 
multitudes  of  the  working  classes  annually  perish  from  thoughtless  ne- 
glect of  the  means  of  preserving  life.  They  live  in  streets  undrained, 
and  foul  with  every  offensive  abomination,  and  in  houses  from  which 
pure  air  and  the  joyous  sunshine  are  as  carefully  excluded  as  if  they  were 
reckoned  sources  of  the  plague.  To  read  of  the  filthiness  of  almost  all 
our  manti^turing  towns  is  positively  sickening.  We  need  not  copy 
page  after  page  of  recent  sanitary  reports  in  order  to  convince  you  that 
the  houses  of  the  labouring  classes  are  too  often  airless,  Hghtless,  and 
dndnless !  You  know  that  they  are,  but  think  not  that  death  and  dis- 
ease,  in  every  form,  are  the  consequences.  This  nevertheless  is,  and 
must  ever  be,  the  result  of  despising  those  laws  by  which  the  All-wise 
Crsator  provides  for  the  comfort  and  continued,  existence  of  our  marvri- 
ously  eonstnicted  bodies.  Before  you  can  understand  this,  you  must 
know  something  about  the  manner  in  which  you  *  live,  and  have  your 
bemg.'  We  shall,  therefore,  condense  Dr  Southwood  Smith's  popular 
account  of  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  and  then  shew  you  how  gene- 
rally you  despise  the  lessons  he  so  powei^illy  teaches.  The  chest  and 
lungs  constitute  the  apparatus  for  the  ventilation  of  the  iitood^  snd«o 
incessantly  is  this  required  to  work,  that  were  it  to  stop,  even  for  three 
minutes,  life  would  be  extinct.  In  round  numbers  there  flow  to  the 
human  lungs,  every  minute,  eighteen  pints  of  air,  and  eight  pints  of 
blood  ;  and  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  fifty- seven  hogsheads  of 
air,  and  twenty-four  hogsheads  of  blood.  By  arrangements  of  matchless 
beauty,  this  mass  of  blood  is  brought— in  the  lungs — into  contact  with 
this  immense  volume  of  air ;  and  the  object  of  all  this  delicate  and  com- 
plex structure,  is  to  effect  this  ventilation  of  the  blood.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  our  frame,  then,  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  a  necessity  of 
our  nature,  which  we 'cannot  disregard  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
suffering.  If  the  poisons  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  be  ncrt  immediately  removed,  they  are  carried  by 
the  inspired  air  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  the  delicate  membrane  of 
which  they  pierce^  and  thus  pass  directly  into  the  current  of  the  circula- 
tion. The  results  are  sometimes  death  in  a  few  hours,  or  even  minutes  ; 
at  other  times  a  gradual  deterioration  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  a 
consequent  disorganization  of  the  solid  structures  of  the  body,  and  the 
excitement  of  those  violent  commotions  of  the  system  which  constitute 
fevers,  choleras,  dysenteries,  and  other  mortal  epidemics." 
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<*  The  Dead^  SmaU  and  GretU,"  at  the  JudptMnt.  A  Discoune,  dellyered  in 
St.  Stephen's  Chaich.  Bdinbuigh.  on  the  Fint  Sabbath  after  the  lecent 
State  FaneraL  Bjr  William  Muib.  D.D.,  Minister  of  St.  Stephen's. 
Published  by  nqnieL    Edinburgh :  Paton  &  Ritdiie. 

Wb  hesitate  not  to  lav,  that  among  the  many  sermons  whi^  the  death  of 
the  great  captain  of  tne  age  has  occasioned,  there  b  not  one  which  more 
fiilly  deserves  the  title  of  a  master-piece  than  the  one  before  us.  Jt  is  trery' 
^bing  that  a  sermon  ought  to  be.  In  thought  able — in  language  eloquent-^ 
in  stmctme  simple — ^in  doctrine  so  purely  eyangelical— and  in  ^Mritso  nobly 
futhful-^  Is  a  production  which  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  preaching. 
We  deeply  regret  that  the  much  beloved  and  reelected  author  of  this  admi- 
rsble  dlioourse  has  published  so  little, — ao  accomplished  a  mind  could  not 
fiul  to  have  made  theological  literature  and  the  Church  its  debtor. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  this  beautiful  and  impressive 


^It  was  a  whole  nation  that,  on  last  Thursday,  was  ennffed, — and 
hmii^  abundant  reason  to  be  so-*with  admiring  and  grateful  tnoughts  of 
one  man.  The  monarch  and  her  subjects,  remembering  his  rare  quahties  of 
faitellect  and  extraordinary  achievements  of  hand,  and  the  signal  benefits  to 
his  eonntiy  and  to  Europe,  which  Providence  had  rendered  him  tlie  means 
of  conferring — ^the  monarcn  and  her  subjects,  remembering  these,  united  in 
covering  with  amplest  tokens  of  respect  the  name  of  their  departed  warrior 
and  statesman.  The  capital  of  our  empire,  ever  thronged  with  its  own 
dense  pojpulation,  was  then  burdened  to  heaviest  excess  by  crowds  up<m 
crowds  of  the  stranger.  Tens  of  thousands  hurried  towards  the  line  of  the 
Sje&esal  march,  and  hung  in  wondering  and  solemnised  gaase  upon  the  sym- 
Ms  of  national  honour.  Nobles  of  the  land — representatives  of  the  people 
—dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  State — ^lent  all  their  personal  and  official 
diancter  to  swell  the  tributes  of  respect  and  admiration  over  him  who  had 
won  so  many  battles  in  the  field,  ana  adiusted  so  many  perplexities  in  the 
csbinet ;  and  as  the  ponderous  and  tropnied  car  moved  along,  bearing  his 
rtmains  to  the  tomb — and  as  the  Queen  of  Britain  herself  looking  irom  her 
palace  on  the  lengthened  cavalcade,  gave  sign  of  her  unimpaired  esteem  and 
affection  for  the  heroic  subject  and  devoted  friend— -and  as  the  tolling  of  the 
niu£3ed  bells  and  the  diives  of  saddening  music  ushered  in  the  nrooession 
through  the  gateway  of  the  church — and  as  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
milt  amid  solemn  services  of  prayer,  and  under  the  ^aase  of  more  than  ten 
thonsand  earnest  spectators — was  it  not  to  be  then  said  that,  to  the  furthest 
extent  to  which  human  design  and  power  could  carry  them,  earthly  dis- 
tinctions were  kept  up  and  blazoned  forth — ^the  most  ennobliiig  distinctions 
of  *  the  great  V 

*^  Opposite  to  this  r^resentation  ^ou  cannot  think  of  a  contrast  more 
striking  than  what  is  offered  by  the  sieht  which  occasionally  catches  your 
eye  on  your  passing  an  almshouse,  and  fixes  your  mind,  as  by  fosdnation, 
from  circumstances  Ihe  reverse  of  all  the  grandeur  just  spoken  of^I  mean 
the  circumstances  of  a  pauper  buriaL  In  that  ungainly  dwelling  the  work 
of  death  goes  on,  just  as  constantly  as  in  the  splendid  palace;  and  the  re* 
mains  left  there  mm  death  s  doings  must  be  buried  out  of  sight  too.  But 
they  are  the  remains  of  an  unknown,  destitute,  friendless  stranger.    There 
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was  not  a  relatire  to  watch  over  him,  or  weep  over  him.  The  mere  official 
hands  administered  his  cordial,  shut  his  eyes,  stretched  out  his  limbs,  and 
laid  his  body  in  its  coffin.  And  then,  a  few  attendants,  wearing  scarcely  a 
patch  of  external  mourning  upon  them,  moving  in  twos  and  threes,  and 
themselves  shaking  on  the  verge  of  time,  steal  out  from  the*  low  doorway, 
hasten  with  all  the  speed  of  steps  they  can  use,  and  muttering  to  one  an- 
other their  accustomed  talk,  let  down  hurriedly  into  the  grave  the  untassled, 
unpainted,  bare  chest,  and,  leaving  it  to  be  covered  in  with  earth,  straggle 
back  to  their  dingy  abode,  to  wait  till,  perhaps,  the  same  office  be  next  done 
for  one  of  themsdves.  What  can  be  more  strikingly  contrasted  than  this 
with  the  circumstances  of  pomp,  but  three  days  ago  exhibited  ?  or  what 
more  aSf^imely  than  this  can  give  off  one  among  other  marks  of  '  the 
small  ?'  Such  contrasts,  indeed,  are  signal,  glaring,  and  deeply  impressive. 
Earthly  apprehension  feels  and  owns  them.  Pride  is  aroused  at  the  view  of 
them,  and  ambition  construes  the  one  into  the  summit  of  desirable  honour, 
and  the  other  into  the  very  depths  of  hateful  degradation.  Yet,  say,  what 
does  the  discovery  of  revealed  truth  unfold  to  your  mind  for  changing  your 
decision — ^for  rectifying  and  purifving  your  decision?  ^  I  saw  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  stand  before  God.  They  have  carried  idong  with  them  into  His 
presence  none  of  their  worldly  distinctions.  They  enter  thither  as  the  crea- 
tures of  His  power — as  transgressors  against  His  law — and  if  not  ransomed 
by  the  price  of  his  own  decreed  atonement,  as  the  condemned  outcasts  from 
H  is  mercy.  They  '  stand  before  God,'  helpless  and  dependent — the  once 
highest  and  lowest,  now  symbolised  on  the  single  ground,  either  of  pardoned 
sinners,  or  of  unforgiven  impenitents. 

^^  Such  is  the  humbling  truth.  It  may  be  listened  to  sceptically  by  some. 
It  may  be  exclaimed  against  as  impossible  by  others.  -What !  are  the  high 
and  mighty  of  the  earth — ^they  who  tower  so  far  above  their  fellow-men  in 
acquirements  of  Intellect,  or  in  the  pride  of  state  and  wealth — ^^  they  who 
are  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fair  sumptuously,** — who  lift  their 
heads,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  approached  or  spoken  to,  as  if  the  clay  they  were 
made  of  had  ingredients  in  it  diffisring  from  the  ordinary  mass — ^are  they  to 
be  mixed  at  the  end  indiscriminately  with  the  multitude,  and  to  stand  side 
by  side  with  their  now  acknowledged  inferiors  ?  They  are — and  vou  are — 
and  that  '  great '  man,  who  has  been  carried  to  his  ennobled  tomb  through 
the  crowds  and  hundreds  of  an  assembled  nation,  and  the  '  small,'  whose 
body  was  hurried  by  the  few  miserable  attendants  into  the  pit  of  undistin- 
guiuiable  dust — both  shall  stand  before  God,  and  in  his  awful  presence  re- 
ceive no  distinction  but  what  his  righteous  sentence  bestows  on  them  who 
have  sought  His  mercy,  loved  His  name,  and  clung  to  His  redemption.  Oh, 
in  the  dazzling  show  of  temporal  splendour,  thrown  however  deservedly 
around  around  the  honoured  man — amid  the  badges  of  brilliant  renown 
overpoweringly  attractive  to  the  eye  of  sense — unaer  the  pressure  of  that 
eartnliness  oi  desires  and  aims  with  which  the  course  of  the  world  bears  upon 
your  hearts  to  drive  them  off  from  the  heavenliness  of  affections  and  effi^rta, 
with  which  the  hope  of  immortal  life  in  Jesus  would  engage  them — ^listen 
to  these  words  of  Gospel  revelation,  and  prayerfdlly  dwell  on  them,  *  I  saw 
the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God.' " 


The  Jievealed  Eanumy  of  Heaven  and  Earth,    London:  Bosworth.     * 

We  fear  that  we  cannot  compliment  the  author  of  this  volume  on  having 
given  either  a  necessary  or  useful  treatise  to  the  world.    We  cannot  find  out 
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the  object  which  he  has  in  view.  We  have  tried  to  peruse  it ;  but  have 
failed  to  discover  anything  striking,  or  any  novel  elucidations  of  truth  in  the 
angularly  verbose  phraseology  of  the  author.  The  first  requisite  of  such  a 
work  is,  that  the  author*8  aim  and  plan  should  be  made  clear,  and  the  next, 
that  the  various  steps  in  the  argument  should  be  clearly  indicated,  and  the 
meaning  made  plain.  Perliaps  some  more  watchful  and  sagacious  observer 
than  ourselves  may  find  what  is  the  object  of  this  work,  Wring  a  title  so 
magniloquent  and  aspiring.  To  ourselves,  it  is  a  riddle  which  we  lack  the 
time  and  patience  to  solve,  being  somewhat  afraid  that,  after  all,  when  the 
verbal  covering  is  stripped  off,  we  shall  find  little  to  reward  the  toil. 


Ptineipkf  of  Elocution ;  containing  Numerous  Rules,  Observations,  and 
fixereies  on  Pronunciation,  Pauses,  Inflections,  Accent,  and  Emphasis^ 
also  Copious  Exercises  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  By  Thomas  Ewing. 
Thoroughly  Revised  and  greatly  Improved — by  F.  B.  Calvert,  A.M.,  of 
the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 

Tbis  popular  school-book  is  so  thoroughly  revised  that  the  original  com- 
piler, if  he  could  behold  it,  would  liardly  be  able  to  recognise  his  handi- 
work. ^Vhether  it  is  politic  or  prudential  so  completely  to  alter  a  standard 
school-book,  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  publishers  alone.  That  Mr. 
Calvert  has  produced  a  better  work  is  unquestionable. 

Numerous  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  South,  Barrow, 
Chidmers,  Robert  Hall,  Foster,  and  others,  have  been  substituted  for  the  too 
numerous  selections  from  Blair's  Sermons,  which  formed  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  previous  editions.  The  ai*t  of  elocution  has  not  in  this  country  at  any 
time  commanded  that  attention  as  a  branch  of  education  which  it  deserves. 
And  at  the  present  day,  when  public  speaking  has  become  almost  a  necessity, 
when  popular  lectures  are  fashionable,  and  when,  moreover,  it  is  considered 
that  to  speak  in  public  is  the  business  of  the  lawyer  and  of  the  clergy' man, 
elocution,  so  essential  to  a  speaker,  has  been  very  generally  lost  sight  of,  or 
disregarded.  Preachers  have  certainly  flourished.in  our  own  day  whoseorationa 
have  been  both  telling  and  successful,  with  a  pronunciation  the  reverse  of 
elegant ;  but  these  men  were  orators,  whose  genius  made  all  the  disadvan- 
ta^  of  an  imperfect  delivery  to  disappear.  But  the  great  body  of  pub- 
lic speakers  are  not  men  of  genius,  and  consequently  they  cannot  dispense 
with  so  important  a  qualification  as  distinct  and  graceful  utterance.  \Fe 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  elocution  or  delivery  will  become  very  soon  a 
feature  more  prominent  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  systems  of  education. 
Our  institutions  have  all  become  more  popular  in  their  character,  and  pub- 
lic speaking  has  become  so  indispensable,  that  the  subject  must  command 
more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  Mr.  Calvert,  in  his  introductory 
observations,  endeavours  to  account  for  the  very  imperfect  state  of  elocution 
which  prevails,  by  our  having  so  few  models  worthy  of  imitation  : — 

^'  Almost  before  we  can  articulate,  we  ai-e  conducted  to  a  place  of  weekly 
irerdiiptf  There  we  hear  the  Scriptures  read  and  expounded,  and  discourses 
addressed  to  us  by  men  whose  character  and  attainments  We  are  very  pro- 
perly trained  to  entertain  the  highest  respect,  and  of  any  error  in  whose 
taste  or  practice  we  cannot  at  that  early  age  even  conceive  the  possibility. 
Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  we  listen  to  the 
same  style  of  inflection,  intonation,  and  delivery,  till  at  length  it  becomes 
&miliar  to  our  taste,  and  hallowed  to  our  associations;  and  yet,  after  all, 
this  style  unfortunately  is  not  always  the  purest  and  the  best.''^ 

We  cannot  help  quoting  Mr.  Calvert's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  diff^- 
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rent  styles  of  preaching  which  fonnerly  characterisecl  the  dissenter  nnd 
the  Enfl^idi  dlTine  :— 

^  In  England,  owhuf  to  the  decided  contrast  in  character,  ediication,  and 
feeling,  which  rormerly  existed  between  Uie  dissenting  and  the  Episoopd 
divine,  their  respective  styles  early  assumed  an  antagonistic  form,  and  uf 
mutnal  repulsion  were  thrown  into  the  opposite  extremes  of  fervour  aim 
IHgidity.  The  Nonconformist,  heated  witn  sectarian  zeal,  and  despising 
that  learning  and  refinement  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  indulged  in  fervn 
appeals  to  &e  feelinss  and  tiie  oonscienoe  of  hia  hearers.  His  diseemrsea 
were  conceived  in  a  high  strain  of  enthuBMsm,  and,  with  much  unction  and 
honest  earnestness,  displayed  little  taste  and  less  erudition.  Conscious  of 
superior  attainments,  and  shocked  by  the  vulgar  vehemence  of  the  dissenter, 
the  Church  of  England  divine  took  refuge  in  the  opposite  extreme  ;  studi- 
ously suppressii^  eveiy  indication  of  feeling,  he  addressed  himself  to  tiw 
understsinding  only,  and  opposed  the  weapon  of  frigid  and  erudite  disserta- 
tion to  the  umettered  enthusiasm  of  the  conventide ;  and  hence  came  to  be 
established  the  opinion  with  nmny  that  it  is  gentlemanlv  to  be  pasnve  and 
indifierent,  and  consequently  ungentlemanly  to  invest  lanffuage,  either  in 
public  or  private,  with  any  degree  of  vivacity.  It  is  doubtless  the  part  of 
the  Christian  to  repress  all  improper  emotion,  as  it  is  the  part  of  the  sentle- 
man  to  modeiate  and  refine  even  the  most  praiseworthy  and  allowable,  but 
that  the  orator  should  be  expected  to  move  and  influence  others,  by  showing 
that  he  is  himself  uninfluenced  and  unmoved,  is  as  absurd  in  theory  as  it 
must  infidlibly  prove  absurd  in  practice. 


A  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  Enqli^h  Language$^  in  Two  Parts.  French- 
Enghsh-^English-French.  Witti  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names,  for  the 
Use  of  Schoou  and  General  Reference.  By  Gabriel  Surenne,  F.A.S.E. 
Edinbnigh:  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

Thu  is  an  abridgement  of  Mr.  Surenne's  admirable  '^  Standard  Pronouncing 
Dictionaiy  of  the  French  and  English  Languages/  It  contains  all  the 
words  in  the  laiger  work,  except  uiose  whicn  Imve  become  obsolete,  and 
technical  terms  which  are  not  essential  in  a  work  aiming  at  general  popu- 
larity. The  explanations  are  sufficiently  ample  for  all  the  purposes  of  or- 
dinary translation,  and  the  price  is  such  aa  must  ensure  it  a  general  intro- 
duction into  those  numerous  seminaries  of  education  where  the  French  lan- 
guage is  taught.  As  a  pocket  companion  for  travellers  on  the  continent 
who  are  not  masten  of  the  French  language,  we  can  cordially  recommend 
this  elegant  little  volume  aa  the  moet  portable  and  complete  in  the  market 


Penanoe.  By  \FiUJAir  Andebson,  LL.D.  Gla^w:  Robert  Jackson, 
8t  Enoch  Square.  Edinbnigh:  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  London: 
Ward  &  Co.    1853. 

An  abler  cwmtroversialist  than  Dr.  Anderson  is  not  to  be  found.  He  has 
not  only  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject  of  the  Popish  controversy ;  but, 
possessed  of  a  clear  inteUect,  sterling  genius,  sarcastic  wit.  and  great  literary 
aocompUshments,  he  enters  the  lists  rally  snipped  for  tne  comlMrt,  and  no 
one  who  has  read  his  treatise  on  the  ^  l^liass,  or  shall  reeid  tl^  his  work  on 
'^Penanoe,^  will  hedtBtt  to  aflirm  that  he  puts  his  Popish  antagonists  help- 
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k«ly  kors  de  eanAat.  He  pounces  upon  them  with  the  gnsp  of  a  giant, 
and  they  are  literally  cnuihed  into  atoms  in  his  hands.  P6peTy,  we  say, 
has  not  leoeired  sudh  a  crushing  in  this  land  since  the  days  of  our  nohle 
Knox ;  aad  eTeiy  section  of  the  Protestant  Church  cannot  bat  feel  indebted 
to  him  for  this  additional  vindication  of  Protestant  truth,  and  withering  ex- 
posure ti  Popish  error.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  not  spared  that 
iMstaid  of  Popery,  Pnseyisra,  but  has  given  it  a  hearty  flagellation  in  pass- 
iqg.  Siould  any  one  wish,  in  a  short  compass,  to  see  wnat  the  Romish 
SMtacy  is  in  all  its  hideous  depravity,  he  has  only  to  go  to  the  pages  of 
1/r.  Andei8on*s  '^  Penance.**  There  he  will  see  it  of  a  truth.  The  result 
of  such  lectures  to  the  working-men  of  Glasgow  eannot  but  be  lastingly  be- 
neficial, whilst  this  publication  cannot  but  b«  profitable  to  the  entire  dnris- 
tian  Church.  We  like  amaaingly  the  book,  and  we  unhesitatingly  award 
it  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  controversial  writings,  whilst  we  pronounce 
the  antlior  one  of  the  first  of  controversial  writers.  He  has  certamly  not  a- 
an^  superior  in  his  day.  Every  sentence  that  comes  from  his  pen  is  like 
pohahed  ateel»  and  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  ^  The  fieast.*' 


Grammar  Jbr  Beainnen;  being  an  Introduction  to  Allen  and  Comwairs 
English  School  Grammar.  By  the'  same  Authors.  London :  Simpkm, 
Marshall,  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  dear  and  simple  introduction  to  English  Grammar ;  and 
too  simple  such  a  work  cannot  be,  for  nothing  is  so  difficult  of  acquirement 
by  the  young  as  grammar.  Our  text  books  are  never  sufficiently  perspi- 
eoons,  and  in  general  they  are  above  the  clear  comprehension  of  tne  pupil. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
preparatory  gramman  in  the  language. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

It  rose,  amidst  the  wonder  of  mankind  ; — 

Europe  and  Asia^  Afric  and  the  Isles 
Their  costliest  treasures  sent.    Each  mind 

Was  mirrored  in  its  art,  and  shone  as  smiles 
Reflect  the  soul.    It  was  the  world*s  feir, 

And  all  the  riches  of  the  world  were  there. 
Earth*s  sons  from  all  her  climes  together  drew, 

Man  saw  his  brother,  and  his  brother  knew. 
The  flags  of  all  the  nations  waved  above. 

And  all  together !  all  was  joy  and  love. 
O  earth !  was  that  a  mockery  or  a  good ; 

And  wilt  thou  no  more  drmk  our  races  blood  ? 
Vision  of  peace !  where  art  thou  ?    Nations  cry. 

It  was,  and  is  a  thing  of  history. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Clericcl  Preteutation^-^^/in,  Tyndall 
Brace  of  Falkland  has  presented  the 
Rev.  Robert  Macduff  ta  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Falkland,  vacant  b^  the 
translation  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  Paisley. 
Mr.  Macduff  is  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Alexander  Macduff,  Esq.  of  Bon- 
hard,  and  was  only  lately  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  at  Perth,  with  unusually 
high  commendation. 

(MincUion  at  AHnHot, — The  Pres- 
bytery of  Arbroath  met  at  Arbirlot  on 
on  Thursday  30th  December  last,  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  John  Christie, 
and  his  admission  as  Minister  of  this 
Parish. 

Presbytery  of  Dumfries, — This  Pres- 
bytery held  its  ordinary  meeting  on 
Tuesday  4th, — the  Rev.  James  Hamil- 
ton, Moderator.  The  Clerk  produced 
and  read  the  execution  agamst  Mr. 
Wilson,  Irougray,  citing  him  to  appear 
before  the  Presbytery.  Mr.  Wilson 
having  been  called,  appeared  by  an 
agent,  who  took  a  preliminary  objec- 
tion to  the  libel.  The  Court  sustained 
the  objections,  and  appointed  the  for- 
mer Committee  to  have  the  new  libel 
prepared  without  delay. 

Pre^ytery  6/ Ayr, — The  Presbyteiy 
of  Ayr  met  at  Muirkirk  on  the  5u 
current,  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  the 
Kev.  Alexander  Johnston,  presentee  to 
that,  parish.    The  call  was  signed  by 


the  resident  heritors,  the  elders,  and  a 
number  of  the  parishioners. 

Parish  of  Penicuick, — At  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Dalkeith,  on  the  25th  inst.,' 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff  tendered, 
on  the  pound  of  reduced  health  and 
strengm,  his  resignation  of  the  Parish 
of  Penicuick,  of  which  he  has  had  the 
pastoral  charge  for  the  last  twenty-three 
years.  After  considerable  discussion, 
the  Presbytery  agreed,  Mrith  great  re- 
luctance, to  enter  Mr.  S.  Monorieff*8 
tender  in  their  minutes,  and  ordered  it 
to  lie  on  the  table  till  their  next  meeting. 

Second  Charge  of  Inttmess. — Tht 
right  of  patronage  to  this  charge  having 
now  fallen  jure  deooluto  into  uie  hands 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Inverness,  that 
reverend  body  has  appointed  Mr.  Mae- 
ewen  of  Dyke  to  the  vacant  ofBce. 

Death  of  the  Ret,  Dr,  Mackintosh  of 
Aberdeen. — We  deeply  regret  to  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  this  highly-gifted 
and  greatly  esteemed  clergyman.  For 
some  time  past  it  was  evident  to  his 
friends  that  his  health  was  greaUy  im- 
paired, and  on  SabbaUi  the  16th  he 
was  observed  to  be  struggling  with 
great  weakness  in  the  dischai^  of  his 
pulpit  duties.  On  Wednesday  19th 
inst,  last,  his  illness  assumed  an  alarm- 
ing appearance,  and  after  rallying  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  suddenly  expi^d  at 
half -past  one  on  Sabbath  morning. 
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A  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism.    By  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson. 

Edinburgh :  A.  &  C.  Black. 

Thi  Scripturesj  containing  the  Word  of  Ood,  recording  God's  dealings 
with  mankind,  and  explaining  to  them  that  Law  according  to  which 
tbey  should  walk,  and  being  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  the  inference 
ippeared  irresistible,  that  they  must  have  been  preserved  in  all  ages 
without  any  change  or  corruption.  For  as  these  books  had  a  peculiar 
srigin,  were  produced  in  a  singular  manner,  and  were  intended  for  an 
extraordinary  purpose,  and  that  of  the  highest  interest  to  mankind,  so 
we  might  suppose  the  same  inspiration  which  produced  them  at  first, 
would  provide  for  their  preservation  aflerwards,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  hinder  his  own  work  from  being  defaced  or  lost. 

Without  here  discussing  the  hypothesis  of  a  verbal  or  organic  inspira. 
tion,  we  will  only  remark  that  it  appears  to  result  naturally  from  very 
high  ideas  of  inspiration  itself  as  attributable  to  the  sacred  books.  And 
iMordingly,  these  ideas,  both  among  the  Jews  and  Christians,  have  uni- 
fbrroly  developed  that  hypothesis.  It  seemed  natural  that  the  vehicle  of 
the  truth,  as  well  as  the  tnith  itself,  should  be  divine,  that  the  words  as 
well  as  the  sense  or  matter,  should  be  immediately  dictated  by  the  divine 
Spirit  Without  adverting  to  any  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  this 
hypothesis,  it  appears,  we  must  admit,  a  very  obvious  one  in  the  view 
of  them  who  regard  the  Scriptures  with  due  reverence  as  the  Word  of 
God.  An  inference  from  this  hypothesis  appeared  no  less  certain  or 
plain  than  itself:  namely,  since  the  Scriptuix»s  not  only  contained  the 
Word  of  God,  but  were  themselves  the  Words  of  God,  their  loss,  altera- 
tion, or  corruption,  was  impossible  and  incredible.  For  the  great  argu- 
ment for  verbal  inspiration  was  this,  that  the  expression  involved  the 
thought,  and  that  if  divine  thoughts  had  been  left  to  the  casualty  and 
uoperbetioD  of  human  expxesnon,  they  could  not  fail  to  become  im- 
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paired,  distorted^  and  misrepresented  in  various  ways.  In  shorty  it  appeared 
necessary  to  hold  that  the  divine  Spirit  interpreted  himself^  choosing  and 
dictating  the  words  in  which  his  mind  should  he  unfolded.  But  as  infi- 
nite wisdom  does  nothing  in  vain,  it  seemed  equally  plain,  that  those 
words,  so  supplied,  could  never  he  lost.  For  to  what  purpose  were  they 
furnished  at  the  heginning,  if  a  careless  scribe  or  a  presumptuous  corrector 
could  at  his  pleasiu'e  throw  them  away  ?  This  inference  was  felt  so 
strongly  and  so  generally  that  the  Jewish  dogma  of  the  immaculate 
purity  of  the  text  of  *at  least  all  Hebrew  documents,  was  the  faith  also 
of  the  Christian  Church  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, — so 
that  to  insinuate  the  contrary  was  regarded  as  heresy  and  impiety. 
Thosd  scholars  in  the  17th  century,  who  began  to  advance  doubts,  or 
to  deny  that  immaculate  purity,  did  so,  relying  rather  on  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  case,  and  a  comparison  of  printed  editions,  than  on  a  compa- 
rison o£  MSS.  For  the  work  of  collation  had  not  begun.  But  whatever 
led  them  to  that  conclusion,  itself  was  viewed  with  the  greatest  appre- 
hension, as  a  daring  assault  on  the  character  and  certainty  of  revelation, 
and  as  a  very  dangerous  heresy. 

But  whatever  bearing  it  may  have  either  on  verbal  inspiration  or  any 
other  doctrine,  the  odious  opinion  has  long  ago  been  changed  into  an  un- 
questionable truth,  a  truth  so  manifest  and  undeniable,  that  we  cannot 
any  longer  make  it  bend  to  our^  dogmas,  but  must  make  our  dogmas 
beiid  to  it.  Whatever  theological  opinions  it  may  support  or  overthrow, 
the  fact  itself  stands  now  far  beyond  the  reach  ot  dispute,  that  the  sacred 
Scriptures  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  casualties,  in  the  course  of  their 
transmission  to  us  from  ancient  times,  which  have  be&llen  all  the  other 
literary  remains  of  antiquity.  The  history  of  one  is  the  history  of  all. 
They  have  all  been  changed,  and  corrupted  in  some  degree,  less  or  more^ 
by  every  transcription.  And  this  was  inevitable,  according  to  the  great 
law  of  human  infirmity  ;  nor  could  anything  prevent  it  except  a  mirade, 
which  the  facts  demonstrate  has  not  been  performed. 

They  who  so  passionately  denied  this  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
they  who,  less  excusably,  now  are  not  reconciled  to  it,  should  not  have 
forgotten  that  the  corruption  (in  part,)  of  the  MSS.  being  a  fact,  cannot 
be  inimical  or  dangerous  to  anything  else  that  is  also  fact.  Truth  may 
be  dangerous  to  error ;  fact  to  (Me  and  imagination  :  but  that  which 
is  true  must  be  consistent  with,  and  support  our  religion  if  this  be  true, 
and  our  religious  opinions  if  these  be  true.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it 
is  not  less  certain  that  about  a  million  various  readings  have  been  eol- 
lected  from  the  several  Biblical  documents :  and  of  course  a  vast  number 
more  must  be  presented  by  the  multitudes  of  codices  which  still  lie  hid 
in  the  dust  of  libraries.  We  say  this  fact  must  bo  accepted  by  us  whe- 
ther we  relish  it  or  not ;.  for  we  cannot  unmake  itj  nor  can  we  hide  it 
either  from  other  men's  eyes  or  our  own. 

This  fact  gives  rise  to  the  science  of  Biblical  Criticism,  or  as  it  might 
more  properly  be  called.  Sacred  Textual  Criticism,  or  the  Criticism  of 
the  Sacred  Text.  The  science  deals  with  the  mass  of  various  readings  ; 
to  ascertain  first  the  causes  firom  which  they  severally  may  have  ipruQg, 
what  oecasions  have  produced  them, — and  from  this  and  other  consideni. 
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tions  to  arrive  at  certain  prindples  which  may  determine  our  judgment 
m  pre&rring  certain  lections  to  others,  and  removing  the  latter  from  the 
text. 

This  involves  manifestly  a  very  wide  field  of  investigation.  It 
eomprehends,  indeed,  the  whole  range  of  sacred  literature,  and 
brbgs  us  in  contact  with  many  of  the  most  important  and  most 
interesting  enquiries  connected  with  the  history  as  well  of  Judaism  as 
Quristianity.  For  example,  how  the  sacred  hook%  were  transmitted  and 
pfeserved  ;  the  character  of  the  extant  MSS.,  the  character,  literary 
merits,  history,  and  authority  of  the  several  ancient  versions ;  the  weight 
to  be  attached  to  quotations  found  in  the  works  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
authors  ;  the  attempts  made  in  ancient,  and  especially  in  modem,  times, 
to  remove  the  corruptions  which  were  discov^sred  to  have  crept  into  the 
■ered  text,  and  to  edit  this  in  a  purer  state ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
tme  principles  of  textual  criticism  were  evolved,  and  gradually  admitted 
more  and  more  generally ; — these  and  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  are 
questions  which  possess  a  high  interest  in  a  merely  literary  point  of 
view, — they  are  well  worthy  to  be  embraced,  and  to  form  parts  in  a  system 
of  liberal  christian  education  ;  for  surely  the  mere  literary  characteristics, 
and  history  of  the  biblical  books,  are  incomparably  more  worthy  of  study 
than  those  of  even  the  best  heathen  authors  ;  and  they  are  so  necessary  to 
be  known  by  every  Christian  minister,  that  without  this  knowledge  he 
must  be  reckoned  illiterate,  and  so  unqualified  for  the  ministry  of  the  word 
in  the  present  day.  We  do  not  wonder  then,  that  all  those  churches  which 
•re  alive  to  their  own  duty  and  interest,  and  to  the  necessities  of  the 
age,  have  included  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  course  of  study  required  of 
cuididates  for  the  ministry  ;  but  we  feel  astonished  that  any  should  re- 
main so  little  alive  to  the  spirit  and  necessities  of  the  age  in  which  they 
exist,  as  to  omit  a  subject  which  of  right  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
theological  study,  and  all  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  still  men  who  think  it  is  enough  if  a  student  passes 
through  that  course  of  education  which  may  enable  him  to  answer  a  few 
superficial  and  commonplace  questions  in  dogmatic  theology ;  this  is 
their  idea  of  theological  proficiency.  But  though  this  may  satisfy  those 
who  themselves  know  nothing  more,  they  may  easily  discover  it  is  far 
from  satisfying  the  more  intelligent  members  of  their  Congregations,  who 
desire  to  know  a  great  deal  more  respecting  the  Scriptures  than  they  are 
prepared  to  teach  ;  and  that  some  new  knowledge  and  deeper  insight  are 
indispensable,  if  Christianity  is  not  to  lose  its  freshness  and  interest  for 
this  reading  and  enquiring  generation. 

It  is  impossible  justly  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion 
without  some  considerable  acquaintance  with  its  history — the  various 
fbnns  it  has  assumed,  and  the  effects  it  has  produced.  The  most  neces- 
sary part  of  this  knowledge  is  that  of  the  book  which  comprehends  the 
grand  record  of  the  ways  and  will  of  God.  As  a  point  of  mere  literary 
curiosity,  how  can  we  be  indifferent  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  text 
of  the  Biblical  collection — in  what,  state  it  has  descended  to  us — essen- 
tUly  pure,  or  hopelessly  changed,  interpolated,  and  corrupted*  But 
when  w»  remember  that  the  very  claims  of  Christianity  are  inseparably 
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mixed  up  with  thii  investigation^  it  assumes  a  graver  aspect ;  and  we 
should  feel  bound  to  give  it  a  thorough  investigation^  not  on  grounds  of 
a  liberal  curiosity  merely^  but  as  sincere  and  conscientious  Christians, 
and  from  a  sacred  regard  to  truth. 

It  is  delightful  to  think  that,  the  danger  which  was  thought  at  one 
time  to  threaten  Christianity  from  this  quarter^  is  now  admitted  by  all 
competent  judges  to  be  quite  dispelled ;  for  the  various  readings,  though 
many  of  them  of  much  moment  in  a  philological  and  critical  point  of 
view,  are,  as  respects  the  history,  and  doctrines,  and  duties,  of  the  gospel, 
wholly  unimportant,  and  even  in  most  cases,  inappreciable,  at  least  in  a 
translation.  And,  though  a  few  short  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
are,  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  all  competent  critics,  now  pronounced 
spurious, — ^being  the  additions  of  later  times, — the  only  effect  of  their 
omission  from  the  text,  is  to  remove  difiiculties  in  sense  or  language, 
and  generally  both,  which  their  presence  occasions.  As  this  important 
subject  comes  to  be  better  understood,  it  will,  without  doubt,  gradually 
cease  to  excite  that  alarm  and  opposition  with  which  it  and  its  cultiva- 
tors have  had  so  long  to  struggle.  For  this  indeed  is  one  particular 
point  of  the  great  contest  going  on  every  where  between  light  and  dark, 
ness — truth  and  reason  on  one  side,  and  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  fear,  on 
the  other.  When  men  find  that  truth  is  not  dangerous,  they  will  take 
her  in,  and  give  her  lodging  in  their  minds. 

When  we  remember  that  the  very  business  of  Christian  ministers  is  to 
expound  and  apply  the  text  of  Sacred  Scripture,  we  must  see  that  igno- 
rance of  textud  criticism  is  a  &tal  disqualification  for  this  office — as 
much  as  it  would  be  in  a  lawyer,  who,  having  different  editions  of  Acts 
of  Parliament,  some  genuine,  and  others  interpolated  and  corrupted,  did 
not  know  how  to  discriminate  the  one  from  the  other,  and  so,  could  not 
tell  what  words  they  were  which  had  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  indispensable  for  every  Christian  minister,  and  it  is  hardly  less 
so  for  every  Christian  scholar,  that  he  should  be  so  fiur  initiated  in  the 
science  of  Biblical  Criticism,  as  that  he  can  make  a  ready  use  of  the 
critical  editions  which  have  been  issued  during  the  present  century— 
that  he  should  comprehend  the  principles  on  which  the  difierent  editors 
have  based  their  texts,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  support  which  can  be 
pleaded  for  the  particular  readings  they  have  introduced,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  they  have  changed  the  received  text  We  have  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  text  as  given  in  the  later  critical  editions,  approaches  to 
the  condition  in  which  it  will  ever  henceforth  remain— unless  the  impro- 
bable contingency  should  occur  of  older  and  better  MSS.  being  brought 
to  light ;  but  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  a  class  of  men,  who 
are  the  official  expositors  of  these  Christian  Scriptures — who  preach  firom 
them  Sunday  afler  Sunday  all  their  lives  long,  should  know  something 
of  the  reasons  why  a  text  in  some  respects  different  from  that  translated 
in  the  English  Bible,  has  been  edited  by  all  the  competent  scholars,  who 
have,  during  the  last  half  century,  published  editions  of  the  New  Testap 
mofit ;  and  should  not  be  betray^  by  their  gross  ignorance,  into  found- 
ing important  conclusions  on  particiiJar  expressions  which  are  not  th« 
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woidi  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  though  they  have  crept  into  the 
received  text. 

The  work  of  Or.  Davidson,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  arti. 
de,  will  he  found  to  contain  very  full,  and  we  believe,  very  accurate  infor- 
mation on  this  very  momentous  and  interesting  subject.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  an  author  who  has  laboured  long  and  usefully  in  this  field,  and 
whose  labours  have  done  much  both  to  awaken  and  to  gratify  the  appe. 
tite  for  these  studies.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  text  01  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  second,  to  that  of  the  New.  In  both,  a  very  wide 
nnge  of  subjects  is  discussed,  and  almost  all  the  information  presented 
which  can  be  desired.  So  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  full, 
snd,  we  may  add,  by  far  the  best  book  on  this  subject  in  the  English 
hnguage;  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  predicting  that  it  will  long  main- 
tain its  place  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  We  heartily  recom- 
Biend  it  to  the  careful  and  studious  perusal  of  all  enlightened  Christians, 
particularly  to  that  class  of  Christians  whose  business  such  studies  should 
be,  assuring  them  that  their  pains  will  be  rewarded  by  the  acquirement 
«f  solid  and  valuable  knowledge. 

This  is  not  a  book  well  adapted  for  representing  by  extracts,  and  yet 
many  parts  are  highly  interesting.  The  following  extract  is  from  Ch.  ix. 
voL  2,  and  contains  part  of  the  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the  New 
Testament  :— 

*^  Dr.  John  Mill,  encouraged  and  aided  by  Bishop  Fell,  gave  to  the  world 
anew  edition  in  1707,  folio,  Oxford.  The  text  is  that  of  Stenhens'  third 
edition,  accurately  reprinted,  with  the  various  readings  and  parallel  passages 
below.  The  work  was  the  labour  of  thirty  years,  and  was  finished  onlv 
fimrteen  days  before  his  death.  In  it  the  learned  editor  brought  together  all 
thejcoUections  of  various  readings  existing  before  his  dav.  He  also  made 
veiy  considerable  additions,  for  he  gave  some  which  Fell  had  left  in  MS. 
He  collated  several  ancient  editions  more  accuratelv  than  they  had  been 
before,  got  extracts  from  Greek  MSS.  which  had  not  been  collated,  and  bet- 
ter extracts  firom  others  that  had  been  examined.  He  also  revised  and 
increaaed  Fell's  readings  from  the  Coptic  and  Crothic  versions,  and  selected 
very  many  with  his  own  hand  from  the  oriental  versions  printed  in  the  Lon- 
don Polyslott,  unhappily  in  consequence  of  unacquamtedness  with  the 
oiiginala,  mm  their  Latin  translations.  Nor  did  he  neglect  quotations  from 
the  fiither»— a  source  of  criticism  looked  upon  by  his  natron  as  useless.  To 
the  work  are  prefixed  learned  prolegomena,  in  which  ne  accurately  describes 
bis  MSS.,  their  localities,  ages,  peculiarities,  &c.,  the  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  with  various  other  topics,  such  as  the  formation  of  the  canon, 
which  few  scholars  even  now  should  vriah  to  be  absent.  The  prolegomena 
were  printed  separately,  and  accompanied  with  notes,  at  Koenigsberg,  by 
Balthenins.  It  nas  been  said  that  the  work  contains  no  less  than  30,000 
various  readings,  many  of  them,  doubtless,  trifling,  and  not  a  few  manifest 
errata,  *  He  was  too  painfully  accurate,'  says  Michaelis,  ^  in  rqgaid  to  trifles.* 
In  consequence  of  this  immense  collection  Mill  was  exposed  to  many  attacks, 
both  in  England  and  Germanv,  as  though  his  labours  tended  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  reugion.  The  numerous  mistakes  and  inaccura- 
eiea  which  have  sinoQ  been  found  in  this  great  work  are  natural ;  for  who  in 
soch  circumstances  could  have  wholly  aVoided  them  i 

**  Ludolph  Kfister  reprinted  it  at  Amsterdam  in  1710.  folio,  adding  the 
leadings  of  twelve  new  MSS.,  eleven  of  which  were  collated  foi  him  V^^ 
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.othera,  and  one  of  which,  riz^  cod.  Boexneriamu  (of  Paul  s  epistles)  he  col- 
lated himself.  Another,  which  has  on  the  title  page  editio  secunda^  Leipzig, 
1723  folio,  is  the  mme  with  a  new  title  page. 

^'  In  two  editions  published  at  Amsterdam,  1711,  1735,  Sto,  Grerhard  of 
-Mastrii'ht  gave  various  readings  from  Feirs  collection  and  a  Vienna  MS. 
•which  he  himself  collated.  After  the  pre&ce  by  Henry  Wetstein  the  pub- 
lisher,  are  forty-three  critical  canons  for  judging  of  various  readings  by 
G.  D.  T.  M.  D.  (Gerhardus  de  Trajectu  Mosoe  doctor);  prolegomena  by 
the  same ;  the  prefaces  of  Curcellaeu?,  Fell,  and  Whitby.  At  the  end  are 
thii*ty-seven  pages  of  critical  notes  relating  to  the  23d  canon.  Various  maps 
accompany  the  work,  and  a  great  many  parallel  references  in  the  inner 
margin  chiefly  taken  Arom  MUl.  According  to  Michaelis,  Mastricht  was 
not  happy  in  his  choice  of  various  readings.  The  second  edition  was  re- 
vised by  the  celebrated  Wetstein.  The  text  is  the  Elzevir.  In  1729  there 
appeared  at  London,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  ^  the  New  Testament  in  Greek 
and  English,  containing  the  original  text,  corrected  from  the  authority  of 
the  most  authentic  manuscripts ;  and  a  new  version  formed  agreeably  to  the 
illustrationd  of  the  roost  learned  commentators  and  critics ;  with  nutes  and 
various  readings.'  The  editor's  name  is  not  given.  The  fii-st  volume  con- 
tains the  gospels  and  Acts ;  the  second,  the  remaining  books.  The  critical 
notes  are  few,  especially  in  the  first  volume.  The  ^tor  (Mace)  seems  to 
have  used  no  other  edition  than  Kuster*s  Mill  for  the  .various  readings  he 
gives,  and  to  have  collated  no  MS.  But  he  has  supplied  a  good  deal  by  his 
own  conjecture,  and  introduced  readings  into  the  text  without  any  autho- 
rity.   Dr.  Leonard  Twells  afterwards  published  a  critical  examination  of  it. 

^^  The  first  real  attempt  to  apply  the  accumulated  materials,  or  in  other 
words  to  amend  the  testu*  receptus  (for.  Mace's  can  hardly  be  reckoned  an 
eame^f  .attempt  to  do  so),  was  made  by  John  .Albert  Bengel,  Abbot  of 
Alpirspachin  Wirtemburg.  His  edition  appeared  at  Tubingen,  1734,  4to, 
to  which  are  subjoined  his  *•  Introductio  in  ciisin  Novi  Testamenti,'  treating 
of  MSS.,  versions,  and  editions,  with  critical  rules,  his  collection  of  various 
readings  taken  chiefly  from  Mill,  and  an  *  Epilogus.'  The  ^  Introductio'  con- 
tains his  views  of  families,  or  recensions^  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  and 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  investigation  of  that  doctrine.  Important  addi- 
tions wisre  made  to  the  readings  selected  from  Mill,  partly  from  MSS.  before 
uncollated,  partly  in  readings  selected  with  more  accuracy  than  hb  prede- 
cessors from  ancient  versions,  and  partly  by  means  of  extracts  which,  tliough 
printed,  had  not  been  brought  together.  Under  the  text  are  some  select 
readings,  of  which  Bengel  expressed  his  opinion  by  the  Greek  letters  «}  ^, 
7.  I9 1.  In  forming  his  eclectic  text,  the  pious  eaitor  imposed  on  himself 
the  singular  law  not  to  give  any  thing  which  had  not  been  printed  before. 
But  he  was  obliged  to  depart  from  this  in  the  Revelation ;  for  there  he  in> 
serted  readings  not  before  printed.  Many  opponents  were  raised  up  againat 
him,  of  whom  the  most  violent,  as  well  as  the  ablest,  was  Wetstein. 

^'Bengel's  edition  was  reprinted  several  times  at  Stutt^ard  in  1739,  1763, 
8vo;  at  Tubingen  1762,  1776,  1790,  8vo — the  last  superintended  by  his  son 
Ernst  Bengel,  who  introduced  several  improvements.  They  are  all  how- 
ever without  the  critical  apparatus,  which  was  retained  in  the  improved 
edition  superintended  by  Buik,  1763,  4to,  Tubingen. 

'^  John  James  Wetstein,  a  native  of  Basel,  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
'  to  the  advancement  of  sacred  criticism  by  his  celebrated  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  two  folio  volumes,  the  first  contain- 
ing the  gospels,  dated  1751 ;  the  second  containing  the  other  books,  1752. 
•  He  had  before  published  Prolegomena  ad  Novi  Teatamenti  Graeci  editionem 
accvratissimani,  in  1730,  4to,  treating  in  sixteen  chapters  of  MSS.  versions, 
Greek  writers,  eilitions,  and  other  particulars.     Though  it  was  his  with  to 
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giTe  a  new  and  corrected  text,  yet  variCmt  circamstanoee  necessarily  led  him 
to  print  merely  the  testus  recefdus.  But  such  readings  as  he  did  prefer  are 
iaoicated  notwithstanding,  putly  in  the  text  itself  hy  the  sign  of  omission^ 
partly  in  the  inner  margin  by  the  addition  of  the  reading  he  reckoned  au- 
thentic His  collection  of  varioua  readings,  with  their  respectiye  authorities^ 
£ir  exceeds  all  former  works  of  the  same  kind  both  in  copiousness  and  value, 
iht  fruit  of  untiring  labour  for  thirty  years.  He  corrected  and  increased 
the  extracts  given  by  Mill  from  editions,  versions,  and  the  fiithers.  Beogel's 
extracts  from  MSS.  he  transferred  entire  into  his  nuiterials.  He  also  collated 
inew  many  MSS.  that  had  been  examined  only  superficially,  examined 
others  for  the  first  time,  used  extracts  furnished  to  him  by  other  parties, 
and  employed  the  Philoxenian  version  for  the  first  time.  In  search  of  these 
materiflds  6e  repaired  to  Germany,  France,  Holland,  England ;  but  he  ob- 
tained most  in  the  Royal  library  in  Paris.  Upwards  of  40  codices  were 
collated  by  him  for  the  first  time,  or  for  the  nrst  time  property.  This  b 
exclusive  of  the  collations  he  procured  from  others.  The  uncial  MSS.  he 
designated  bv  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  cursive  by  numbers— a 
Texv  convement  expedient,  which  has  been  followed  by  subsequent  editors 
and  critics.  In  addition  to  all  this  apparatus  there  are  many  exegetieal  notes, 
^onsistipg  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  Jewish 
writera,  designed  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  words  and  clauses.  I'hese 
^omotationa  are  often  useless,  having  little  reference  to  the  passages  to  which 
tibey  are  appended,  and  contributing  nothing  to  their  rignt  interpretation. 
They  have  also  subjected  him  to  various  charges  of  partiality  and  heterodoxy. 
^Notwithstanding  the  defects  and  inaccuracies  observable  in  the  work,  it 
is  still  indispensable  to  all  who  are  occupied  with  sacred  criticism ;  and  will 
ever  remain  a  marvellous  monument  of  indomitable  energy  and  diligence, 
united  to  an  extent  of  philological  learning  rarely  surpassed  by  any  single 
man.  The  editor  does  not  seem  to  have  apprehended  the  doctrine  of  re- 
censions, at  least  he  has  made  no  use  of  it  in  practice.  Henoe,  some  think 
that  the  value  of  the  work  is  diminished.  .  The  prolegomena  occupy  a  three- 
fold place.  To  the  gospels  is  prefixed  that  portion  which  relates  to  the  au- 
thorities used  in  them.  To  the  second  volume  is  prefixed  that  part  relating 
to  the  documents  of  the  apostolical  epistles.  Similar  prolegomena  precede 
the  Apocalypse.  Though  these  prolegomena  taken  together  are  substantiaUy 
the  same  as  the  treatise  he  had  published  twenty  years  before,  yet  many 
things  are  alterad  and  many  added.  The  whole  contain  a  treasury  of  criti- 
cal learning  which  fiew  will  dispense  with  even  at  the  present  day.  They 
were  repuhlished  by  Semler  at  Halle  (1764,  8vo),  who  affixed  valuable 
notea  and  an  Appendix.  The  Apocaly]^  is  followed  by  three  tracts,  the 
fiiat  entitled  Animadvereiones  et  cautiones  ad  examen  txmentium  lectioncm 
N.T,  neceuariaey  which  was  the  last  chapter  in  the  former  edition  of  the 
prolegomena ;  the  second,  De  interpretatione  Novi  Testamenti ;  the  third, 
De  interpretatione  tibri  Apocalypseos,  At  the  end  are  two  Syriao  epistles  of 
CleDQent  of  Rome,  taken  firom  a  MS.  of  the  old  Syriac  version.  But  they 
are  not  authentic,  though  Wetstein  so  believed  them.  We  cannot  do  jus- 
tice to  this  distinguished  scholar,  without  considering  him  as  a  critic  and  as 
a  theologian  separately.  As  a  critic,  his  judgment  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. All  must  admit  his  general  accuracy  in  collecting  and  arranging  his 
. materials.  His  diligence  in  amassing  materials  was  great.  His  profound 
erudition  is  everywhere  apparent  But  his  judgment  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  MSS.,  their  value,  their  age,  and  the  form  of  text  he  preferred,  ■' 
was  hardly  commensurate  with  his  ability  in  collating  documents,  his  dili- 
gence in  bringmg  their  readings  together,  his  j^enera/ accuracy,  or  his  honest 
eaodour.  He  was  probahly  deficient  in  critical  tact  and  analysis.  Where 
ba  haa  most  arred  in  opinion  is  in  respect  to  the  value  of  the  Vulgate  ver- 
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noUy  which  he  unjaatly  depreciated.  He  also  entertained  an  anfaToorable 
opinion  of  the  codiee»  Graeeo-Latini^  supposing  that  the  Greek  text  in  them 
had  heen  altered  from  the  Latin,  by  which  their  value  is  greatly  deteriorated. 
Even  the  MSS.  whose  readings  coincide  with  the  Latin,  such  as  A.  he  de- 
preciated. By  these  views  the  most  ancient  and  important  witnesses  are 
deprived  of  the  right  of  giving  evidence,  and  the  critic  must  have  recourse, 
to  modem  ones.  But  such  opinions  were  combated  and  disproved  b^  his 
annotator  Semler,  by  Woide,  Griesbach,  and  Michaelis.  Hence,  his  judg- 
ment of  the  more  ancient  MSS.  was  not  correct.  Such  however  were  not 
his  first  sentiments,  as  his  prolegomena  published  in  1790  shew,  where  he 
takes  a  juster  view  of  the  more  ancient  documents. 

^*  Asa  theologian,  he  is  accused  of  having  entertained  Socinian  sentiments, 
or  sentiments  at  least  inclining  that  way ;  and  perhaps  the  chai^  is  not 
wholly  unfounded,  as  some  of  his  notes  *wili  shew.  But  these  peculiar 
opinions  did  not  prejudice  him  as  a  critic,  or  warp  his  judgment.  Unfor- 
tunately, his  work  exposed  him  to  many  attacks.  Opponents  appeared 
against  him.  Chai^ges  were  freely  adduced  to  injure  him.  But  his  fiime 
has  survived  them  all.  £ven  Michaelis  was  prejudiced  against  him,  but 
Marsh  vindicated  him  against  the  learned  professor.  In  1831  appeared  at 
Rotterdam,  in  royal  quarto,  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Westein*B 
work,  enlarged  and  amended,  professing  to  contain  the  four  gospels,  by  J.  A. 
Lotze.  Various  additions,  omissions,  and  improvements  are  introduced  into 
the  prolegomena  by  the  editor,  in  consequence  of  whose  death  the  work  was 
discontinued,  without  any  part  of  the  text  having  appeared. 

^  In  1763,  Mr.  Bowyer,  a  printer  in  London,  published  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment with  a  text  conformable  to  Wetstein's  ideas.  Part  of  the  second  volume 
consisted  of  conjectural  emendations  of  learned  men  collected  together.  Bodi  ' 
were  in  ]2mo.  It  would  appear  from  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  text 
that  the  number  of  alterations  made  in  the  text,  exclusive  of  omisslona, 
amounts  to  334.  In  this  sum  the  Revelation  is  not  included,  because 
there  the  changes  were  very  numerous.  Part  of  the  second  volume  has 
been  reprinted  more  than  once,  at  London,  1772,  1782,  1812,  with  an  Eng- 
lish title. 

^^  We  have  next  to  speak  of  a  scholar  who  is  pre-eminently  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  New  Testament  criticism,  Dr.  John  James  Griesbach.  His 
labours  in  this  department  began  with  an  edition  of  the  historical  books,  in 
two  volumes,  8vo,  published  at  Halle,  1774,  1775,  the  former  oontaming  the 
first  three  gospels  synoptically  arranged ;  the  latter,  John*s  gospel  and  the 
Acts.  In  the  year  177/^  he  also  published  the  epistles  and  Apocalypse. 
But  in  1777  he  gave  the  four  gospels  and  Acts  in  their  natural  and  usual 
form,  styling  the  volume,  voiumen  I,  to  accompany  the  volume  containing 
the  epistles  and  Apocalypse  which  had  appeared  two  years  before. 

^^  1  he  common  text  is  altered  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  editor, 
founded  on  a  careful  comparison  of  his  materials.  Nothing,  however,  is 
changed  by  conjecture ;  nor  is  anything  taken  into  the  text  on  the  sole  au- 
thority of  versions  and  citations,  without  the  sanction  of  MSS.  The  idea 
of  families  or  rewefwumf  recommended  by  Bengel  and.  Semler,  the  editor 
adopted  and  carried  out  with  great  acuteness  and  ability.  The  apparatus  of 
various  readings  is  placed  below  the  text.  This  is  carefully  selected  ^m 
Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Bengel,  with  the  omission  of  all  extracts  that  were  un- 
important, or  appeared  to  be  mere  errata,  or  conjectures.  He  corrected 
*many  mistakes  that  had  been  made  by  his  predecessors  in  their  quotations, 
.  especially  from  oriental  versions.  Nor  did  Griesbach  merely  mh  and  amend 
the  materials  already  existing.  He  also  enlarged  them.  He  added  extracts 
from  nine  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  England  and  France,  two  collated  by 
Kntttel  at  WolfenbCttel,  one  at  Gieewn ;  and  extracts  from  the  old  Latin 
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veMoDS  puUiehed  hj  Sabatier  and  Blanchini.  He  also  gaTe  new  extracti 
from  die  Greek  fathers,  especially  Origen.  Id  his  Symbotae  Criticae  (  Halle, 
8  Tds.  8yo,  1785,  1799),  he  afterwards  gave  a  full  account  of  his  collations. 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  Griesbach's  researches,  the  first  fruits  of 
those  literary  labours  which  constitute  an  important  era  in  the  criticism  of 
the  Greek  Testament 

^  In  1776  was  published  at  London  in  2  vols,  1 2mo,  Dr.  Harwood*s  ^  New 
Testament,  collated  with  the  most  approved  MSS.,'  &c.  Here  the  editor 
freely  departs  from  the  common  text  Two  MSS.  especially  are  much  fol- 
lowed, viz.  the  Cambridge  or  D.  in  the  gospels  and  Acts ;  and  the  Clermont 
or  D.  in  the  epistles.  Hence  little  value  attaches  to  the  edition,  especially 
as  the  editor  evinces  strong  partialities  for  the  tenets  of  Arianism. 

"^Between  the  years  1782  and  1788,  Christian  Frederick  Matthaei,  Pro- 
fessor at  Moscow,  published  at  Riga,  in  octavo,  a  new  edition  accompanied 
by  the  Vnleate,  in  twelve  parts  or  volumes,  commencing  with  the  Catholic 
epistles,  and  ending  with  Matthew's  gospel.  His  text  approaches  the  com- 
mon one,  being  chiefly  derived  from  >1SS.  in.the  libraries  of  Moscow,  whic^ 
be  collated  for  the  first  time.  The  edition  contains  many  critical  remarks, 
excursus,  Greek  scholia  before  unpublished,  and  copper  plates  representing 
the  characters  of  his  Greek  MSS.  The  collection  of  various  readings  b 
taken  from  nearly  a  hundred  Moscow  MSS.  which  he  generally  collated 
throughout  It  is  true  that  some  contain  a  small  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, some  mere  fragments,  very  few  the  whole ;  but  several  of  them  are 
ancient  and  valuable,  such  as  V.  which  belongs  to  the  eighth  century.  The 
editor  avowed  himself  an  opponent  of  the  recension  theory,  a  despiser  of 
the  ancient  MSS.  especially  the  cod.  Cambridge  (  D.^,  and  of  quotations  in 
the  fiithers.  He  exhibited  undue  predilection  for  his  junior  codices,  all  be- 
kmging  to  the  Constantinopolitan  ramily,  and  spoke  in  an  unjustifiable  tone 
of  severity  respecting  Griesbach  and  others.  His  chief  merit,  therefore,  Hes 
,  in  his  having  collated  many  new  MSS.  with  great  care,  thus  augmenting  the 
materials  available  in  the  preparation  of  a  correct  text.  Michaelis  says,  that 
when  he  began  the  work,  he  was  at  least  an  age  behind  the  rest  of  Gennany 
in  the  knowled&^e  of  sacred  criticism. 

^  After  Mattnaei's  return  to  Germany  he  prepared  and  published  a  second 
edition  in  three  volumes  8vo,  vol.  i.  Wittemberg  1803 ;  vol.  ii.  Curiae  Var- 
isoorum  1804 ;  ahd  vol.  iii.  Ronneburgi  1807.  Here  the  various  readings 
are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  the  critical  annotations  at  the  end  of 
each  volume.  In  addition  to  his  collations  of  the  Moscow  codices,  several 
in  Germany  were  examined  previously  to  this  edition,  making  the  entire 
number  collated  by  him  lOA,  Tischcndorf  enumerates  nearly  all  the  places 
in  which  Matthaei  changed  the  text  as  it  appears  in  this  edition,  contrary 
to  the  fihsevirs,  Knapp,  and  Scholz.* 

^  Before  the  completion  of  Matthaei*s  first  edition  appeared  that  of  F.  C. 
Alter  at  Vienna;  vol.  i.  dated  1787,  vol.  ii.  1786,  8vo.  The  text  is  that  of 
the  Vienna  MS.  cod.  Lambecii  1,  Griesbach  218.  With  this  text  he  col- 
lated twenty -two  MSS.  in  the  imperial  library,  giving  their  readings.  To 
these  he  added  extracts  from  the  Coptic,  Slavonic  and  Latin  versions.  A 
great  objection  to  the  edition  is  obvious ;  it  contains  the  text  of  a  single  MS., 
and  it  too  not  of  great  antiquity  or  value.  Surely  the  authentic  text  is  ex- 
hibited by  no  one  copy  however  ancient  or  perfect. 

^  In  1788  Professor  Birch  of  Copenhagen  enlarged  the  field  of  criticism 
by  hia  edition  of  the  four  gospels  published  at  Copenhagen,  folio  and  quarto. 
1  be  text  is  aimply  a  reprmt  of  Stephens'  third  edition,  and  is  therefore  of 
BO  iiae.    The  valuer  of  the  work  consists  in  the  collection  of  various  read- 

*  See  his  first  Leipzig  edition,  Prolegomena,  p.  IxviB.  et  B«q. 
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mm  giren.  Extracts  were  taken  by  Birch  and  Moldenhauer  in  their 
cal  travela,  from  MSS.  at  Rome,  Vienna,  Venice,  Florence,  the  Eecunal,  at 
well  as  the  library  at  Copenhagen ;  while  Adler,  who  traYelled  with  thtm 
on  the  same  errand,  maae  extracts  from  the  Jerusalem*Syyiac,  and  the 
other  Syriac  versions.  Birch  himself  collated  all  the  Greek  MSS.  except 
those  in  the  Escurial,  which  were  examined  by  Moldenhauer ;  and  the  en* 
tire  number  was  120.  He  was  also  the  first  editor  who  collated  the  cod. 
Vaticanus  except  in  Luke  and  John,  where  he  used  a  collation  formerly 
made  for  Bentley.  Here  lies  the  chief  value  of  his  work.  The  publication 
of  the  second  volume  was  hindered  by  a  fire  in  the  royal  printing  house, 
which  destroyed  many  of  the  materials  and  put  a  stop  to  the  work,  at  least 
in  the  form  it  first  assumed.  But  in  1798  Birch  gave  to  the  world  his  col- 
lations of  the  Acts  and  epistles  in  an  octavo  volume;  in  1800  in  the  same 
fi>rm,  those  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  in  1801  the  various  readings  of  the  goft* 
pels  revised  and  enlarged. 

*^  Such  was  the  collection  of  new  materials  which  had  been  made  since 
Griesbach  published  his  first  edition.  In  preparing  his  second  and  principal 
edition  he  proceeded  on  the  same  principles  as  before,  selecting  the  moat 
important  and  valuable  readings  which  he  could  find.  For  his  object  was 
not  so  much  to  supersede  the  labours  of  Wetstein,  nor  to  exhibit  all  the  ex- 
tracts contained  in  that  expensive  edition  and  others  of  less  compass,  but  to 
furnish  a  convenient  and  portable  edition  provided  with  such  critical  afipa- 
ratus  as  miglit  give  New  Testament  students  an  ad^aate  idea  of  the  atete 
of  the  text.  Besides  incorporating  into  the  new  edition  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  Matthaei,  Alter,  and  Birch,  he  supplied  a  great  many  readings 
from  Wetstein  and  others  not  given  before,  and  noted  the  readings  in  whidi 
Stephens'  third  edition  difiers  from  the  Elzevir.  He  also  amended  and  en- 
larged the  extracts  from  ancient  versions,  especially  from  the  two  Syriao 
and  the  Memphitic  version.  He  examined  again  the  copies  of  the  old 
Latin  version  published  by  Sabatier  and  Blanchini,  and  took  many  new 
readings  from  them.  He  procured  extracts  from  Latin  MSS»  at  Emmeram, 
Prague,  Toledo,  and  Vienna,  and  added  the  readings  of  the  Vulgate  version 
in  the  Sixtine  edition.  He  procured  in  like  manner  a  new  collation  of  the 
Armenian  version,  a  large  number  of  readings  from  the  Slavonic,  and  some 
from  the  Bohemian.  The  Sahidic  and  Jerusalem-Syriac  also  furnished  , 
readings.  The  quotations  from  the  fathers  were  materially  enlaned,  esp»- 
ciallv  m>m  Origen,  whose  works  he  collated  very  carefully  more  than  once. 
With  such  new  materials,  or  more  accurate  extracts  obtained  from  a  xe-ez- 
amination  of  materials  already  employed  by  hjm,  he  produce<l,  as  indeed 
his  aim  was,  not  so  much  a  new  edition  as  a  new  work.  In  1796  the  first 
volume  appeared  at  Halle  and  London,  containing  the  four  gospels ;  and  in 
1806  the  second  volume,  both  in  octavo.  Very  valuable  prolegomena  axe 
prefixed,  giving  an  ^mple  account  of  his  authorities,  rules  oi  criticism,  &c  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  is  a  diatribe  on  1  John  v.  7*  The  work 
was  reprinted  at  London  in  1809,  1810,  and  again  in  1818. 

^'  With  regard  to  the  text  formed  by  GriesMush,  he  has  carefully  naarked 
by  means  of  a  smaller  Greek  character  all  that  he  has  adopted  in  place  of 
what  is  in  the  received  text.  He  has  also  employed  marks  to  indicate  his 
opinion  of  the  degrees  of  probability  of  a  reading,  or  the  contrary.  In  the 
inner  margin  aro  put  all  the  readings  of  the  commonly  received  text  which 
he  has  rejected,  and  various  others  worthy  of  attention.  Beneath  the  text, 
under  the  space  called  the  inner  margin,  are  the  authorities  for  the  various 
readings.  The  accuracy,  sound  judgment,  good  taat6,  and  critical  ability  of 
Griesbach  are  everywhere  conspicuous.  In  these  respects  he  excels  all  his 
predecessors.  Greater  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  references  and  extracts 
than  on  any  that  had  before  appeared,  though  not  a  few  mistakes  have  been 
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HDoe  diaeoTered  in  them,  as  might  hare  been  expected.  We  need  hardly 
my  that  the  volumes  are  indispensable  to  every  critic,  were  it  only  for  the 
kuned  prolegomena.  Beautihilly  does  Hag,  no  mean  judge,  say,  'with 
this  work  he  adorned  the  eveniug  of  a  laborious  and  praiseworthy  life,  [and 
in  it  left  behind  him  an  honourable  memorial,  which  may  perhaps  be  sur- 
pass in  respect  to  the  critical  materials  it  contains,  but  haroly  in  regard  to 
delicate  and  accurate  criticism.*  The  text  of  this  edition  was  printed  in  a  . 
splendid  edition  4  vols.,  folio,  at  Leipzig  1803-1807,  without  a  critical  appa- 
ratus, and  only  a  few  select  readings.  In  1805  Griesbach  also  published  a 
manual  edition,  with  a  selection  of  readings  from  his  lai^^er,  at  Leipzig,  in 
two  parts^  making  one  volume  octavo,  which  was  reprinted  very  inaccurately 
in  1825.  The  text  of  this  manual  edition  does  not  always  agree  with  the 
other.    His  opinion  of  some  places  differed  at  different  times. 

'^  New  materials  having  accumulated,  a  third  edition  was  undertaken  by 
Schulz  of  Breslau,  and  the  first  volume,  containing  the  prolegomena  and 
Ibor  gospels,  published  at  Berlin  1827,  8vo.     The  second  volume  did  not 
i^jpear.     This  edition  contains  various  readings  from  nearly  twenty  new 
sources,  many  corrections  of  Griesbach's  references  and  citations,  besides 
several  other  improvements,  which  are  all  specified  in  the  preface.    The 
diief  things  which  the  editor  did  were,  that  he  examined  again  the  Alexan- 
drine MS.  c^dited  bv  Woide,  the  Cambridge  MS.  edited  by  Kipling,  and  the 
Latin  copies  edited  by  Sabatier  and  filanchini.    To  these  he  added  a  colla- 
tion of  the  Vat.  cod.  B.  made  for  Bentlev,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Woide's 
edition  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  and  which  frequently  differs  from  Birch's. 
He  also  .used  Barret's  fEic-simile  of  the  Dublin  MS.  of  Matthew's  gospel,  the 
collation  of  K.  or  the  cod.  Cyprius  by  Scholz,  and  extracts  from  various 
Paris  MSS.  given  by  Scholz  in  his  Biblico-critical  travels.     He  had  also  a 
Berlin  MS.  of  the  four  gospels  collated  and  described  by  Pappelbaum,  and 
the  readings  of  several  MSS.  (2t37,  238),  belonging  to  Birch,  relating  to  the 
gospels,  which  were  not  published  till  1801.     In  addition  to  these,  he  gave 
the  more  remarkable  readings  of  the  codex  Rehdigeranus,  centring  the 
Latin  ante-Hieronymian  version  of  the  four  gospels.     He  also  examined  the 
Gothic  version  as  edited  by  Zalm  in  1805,  and  the  new  readings  contained 
in  the  fragments  of  it  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  fragments  of  the  Sahidic 
version  from  Oxford  MSS.  published  in  the  appendix  to  AVoide^s  codex 
Alexandnnus,  and  the  fragments  of  the  Bashmuric  version  published  by 
Engelbreth.     He  had  also  a  copy  of  Kiister  s  Mill  deposited  in  the  Orphan 
House  at  Halle,  containing  many  MS.  notes  relating  to  the  readings  of  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Etniopic  versions.     He  gave  besides  the  more 
remarkable  readings  from  two  MSS.  collated  by  Dermout,  viz.  245  or  Gro- 
novi  131  of  the  four  gospels,  246  qr  the  Meermann,  containing  the  gospels, 
Acta,  e[ustle8  of  James,  Peter,  1  John,  with  a  fragment  of  that  to  the  Ro- 
mans.    He  says  that  he  had  also  continually  before  him  the  editions  of 
Wetstein,  Bengel,  Stephens,  Mill,  Birch,  both  of  Matthaei,  Knappa,  and 
Griesbaclrs  own  Leipzig  one,  exhibiting  that  form  and  condition  of  the 
text  which  Griesbach's  maturest  judgment  thoaght  to  be  just.     More  than 
eighteen  pages  of  closely  printed  addenda  and  corrigenda  are  put  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  consisting  chiefly  of  Dermout's  collations  which  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  be  inserted  in  their,  places.     It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  additions  are  numerous,  most  of  them  being  improvements.     Before 
leaving  Griesbach  s  edition,  we  may  state  the  leading  objection  to  it,  viz. 
that  the  authorities  given  are  usually  for  deviations  from  the  common  text, 
and  not  for  the  text  itself. 

"•  A  gr^t  many  minor  editions  have  been  mamly  derived  from  that  of 
Griesbach,  their  editors  following  the  text  of  this  distinguished  critic  with 
mofe  or  less  closeness  according  to  their  individual  judgment.     It  is  unnc- 
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oessary,  however,  to  dwell  upon  them,  as  they  did  not  advance  the  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament  hy  the  addition  of  any  important  materials.  Such 
are  the  editions  of  Knapp  (1797*1840,  five  editions)^  Tittmann,  Vater, 
Schott,  '&€. 

*'  For  many  years  previously  to  the  appearance  of  his  lai^  critical  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  Dr.  J.  Martin  Augustus  Scholz,  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  professors  at  Bonn,  had  been  making  extensive  preparations  for  it. 
In  1820  be  published  his  ^'  Curee  Criticae  in  historiam  textus  Evangeliorum 
oommentationibus  duabus  exhibitae,'  Heidelberg,  4to,  containing  tne  result 
of  a  collation  of  forty-ei^ht  MSS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  nine  of  which 
had  never  been  collated  before,  and  of  which  he  collated  seventeen  through- 
out In  1823  appeared  his  ^  Biblische-Kritische  Reise  in  Frankreiche,  der 
Schweitz^  Italien^  Palaestina,  und  im  Archipel,  u.s.w.'  Leipzig,  8vo,  con- 
taining a  description  of  MSS.  which  he  had  examined  in  his  travels,  and  the 
most  valuable  various  readings  they  contain.  From  this  time  he  was  still 
employed  in  gathering  and  preparing  materials  till  at  length  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1830,  4to,  Leipzig,  containing  the  four  gospels.  The  second 
volume  was  published  in  1836,  completing  the  work.  More  than  twelve 
years  oif  incessant  activity  were  spent  hy  the  editor  in  amassing  materials  for 
his  work.  He  says  in  the  preface  that  he  visited  personally  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries,  such  as  the  royal  library  at  Pans,  that  of  Vienna,  of  Munich, 
Landshut,  Berlin,  Treves,  London  ^he  British  Museum),  Geneva^  Turin, 
the  Ambrosian  at  Milan,  that  of  St.  Mark  s  in  Venice,  Mute  in  Sicily, 
Parma,  three  in  Florence,  that  of  Bologna,  nine  in  Rome  including  the 
Vatican,  that  of  Naples,  and  those  of  the  Greek  monasteries  at  Jeruralem, 
St.  Saba,  and  the  isle  of  Patmos,  collating  either  wholly  or  in  part  all  the 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  he  could  find  in  them,  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  &c.,  with  the  text  of  Griesbach's  edition.  He  also  re-examined 
ancient  versions,  and  the  passages  cited  in  the  acts  of  councils  and  works  of 
the  fathers.  In  addition  to  all  this  he  used  the  readings  which  othen  had 
extracted  from  the  fathers  and  versions,  and  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  whidi 
others  had  already  made  public,  or  obligingly  communicated  to  him.  Be- 
sides the  new  reading:*,  he  states  that  he  has  retained  such  as  appeared  cer- 
tain, and  the  best  of  the  collections  of  Mill,  IVetstein,  Alter,  Matthaei, 
Birch,  and  Griesbach.  The  prolegomena  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  con- 
sist of  172  pages,  containing  a  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament booKS  and  their  text,  an  exposition  of  his  system  of  classification,  a 
description  of  the  codices,  versions,  fathers,  and  acts  of  Councils  used  by 
him  as  authorities,  and  some  other  particulars.  The  text  is  accompanied 
in  the  inner  margin  with  the  general  readings  characteristic  of  the  two 
families  into  which  he  divides  all  the  ancient  witnesses,  and  those  of  the 
received  text.  Below  it  are  the  various  readings  vnth  their  authorities.  To 
the  second  volume  are  prefixed  63  pages  of  prolegomena,  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  MSS.  relating  to  that  part  of  the  work,  with  addenda.  The 
whole  number  of  MSS.  described  and  used  is  647,  of  which  343  had  been 
collated  by  others,  so  that  331  were  first  collated  b^  Scholz  himself,  ue,  210 
of  parts  of  the  New  Testament  and  121  evangelistaria.  His  revised  text 
comes  nearer  the  received  one  than  Griesbach's— a  foct  arising  from  his  pre- 
ference of  the  C'onstantinopolitan  to  the  Alexandrine  recension.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  text  compared  with  that  of  his  distinguished 
predecessor,  it  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the  te^ue  recepttu.  The 
value  of  it  depends  on  the  relative  value  assigned  to  the  two  classes  into 
which  Scholz  divides  the  ancient  documents.  Such  as  prefer  the  readings 
of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  will  not  estimate  it  highly  ;  while  those  wha  are 
partial  to  the  junior  copies  will  attach  more  importance  to  it. 
'*  In  judging  of  the  merits  of  this  edition  tlie  text  can  hardly  attract  mu^ 
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eolwdflnlion  or  claim  anr  special  authoritj.  Thu  arises  not  so  much  from 
his  RceDsion  theory,  as  from  the  application  of  the  critical  principles  advo- 
cated. The  theoiy  is  one  thing,  the  application  a  very  different  one.  His 
eiasBification  nuiy  he  right,  his  ideas  of  the  Asiatic  readings  correct,  while 
the  practical  r&nilt  at  which  the  critic  arrives  may  not  fairly  represent  his. 
ideas.  A  great  many  things  may  vitiate  the  conclusions  fairiy  deducible 
from  a  good  theory.  Many  qualities  may  he  wanting  to  him  by  whom  the 
operation  is  conducted.  There  are  internal  considerations  which  contribute 
largely  to  the  formation  of  a  pure  text.  It  is  not  external  evidence  by  itself 
that  should  be  considered,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  context,  the  intrinsic 
fitoeas  of  the  readings  to  certain  places,  and  a  great  variety  of  causes  and 
influences  which  no  rules  can  define,  and  no  diplomatic  criticism  control  or 
command.  Sagacity,  tact^  skill,  a  delicate  and  nice  perception  of  minute 
adaptations,  acuteness,  sound  judgment,  are  required  for  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  any  tl^eory  of  textual  criticism.  In  these  qualifications  Scholz 
18  much  inferior  to  Griesbach.  Hence  he  has  failed  in  producing  a  good 
text  from  his  multifarious  materials.  He  has  not  even  been  consistent  with 
his  own  principles.  They  are  not  carried  fully  and  fairly  throughout  the 
work.  He  might  have  exhibited  a  far  better  text  with  the  same  view  of 
leoensiona,  had  he  possessed  the  critical  perception  and  delicate  skill  of  his 
great  predecessor. 

^  If  then  the  merit  of  the  editor  be  small  in  regard  to  the  text  he  has  pro- 
daced,  we  must  look  in  another  direction  for  the  basis  of  his  reputation. 
And  here  his  collations  of  so  many  MSS.  before  unexamined,  are  his  chief 
daim  to  the  gratitude  of  every  scholar.  In  this  respect  he  has  accom- 
plished much ;  for  he  has  greatly  enlarged  the  materials  of  criticism.  In 
the  critical  apparatus  of  the  work  of  Scholz  lies  its  value.  And  yet,  impor- 
tant as  that  apparatus  is,  it  is  very  inaccurately  printed.  His  collations 
have  been  hasty  and  superficial.  They  are  often  incorrect.  They  cannot 
be  relied  on.  Their  errors  are  very  numerous.  But  surely  rigid  accuracy 
in  references  and  extracts  belonging  to  a  critical  edition,  is  the  very  highest 
quality  it  can  possess.  It  is  of  primary  importance.  And  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  Scholz  has  sometimes  implicitly  copied  Griesbach^s  words, 
even  when  they  lead  to  a  different  result  from  his  own.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  note  on  I  Timothy  iii.  16.  Even  Griesbach's 
typographical  errors  are  given  in  the  text,  and  then  copies  quoted  in  the 
notes  to  snpport  the  variations  I  Thus  in  A  pocalypse  xxi.  2  «i»«r^iNf »,  which 
Griesbach  has  in  the  text  by  a  mere  typographical  mistake,  is  given  by 
Scholz  also,  and  in  &vour  of  »M«r^ii^»«v  is  cited  cod.  2.  In  Apocalypse  xv. 
2  he  gives  ix**^t  in  the  text,  and  quotes  cod.  13  for  i/nrmg.  In  Phil.  11 
he  hin  in  the  text  tmi  li  r«4  »«2  iJ;^(^rr«v,  omitting  ifUi  after  «««,  and  quotes 
44,174,219  al.  In  Eph.  vi.  1  he  has  fi^»  after  r»7t  ynZftt,  citing  for  it  I. 
44,  219  al.,  whereas  in  Griesbach  it  is  a  mere  typographical  error  for  vmHv, 
In  2  Peter  L  15,  ««<  is  omitted  for  the  same  reason  before  U«rr«ri,  and  G. 
38,  78,  80,  137,  quoted  for  the  omission.  Haste,  negligence,  superficiality, 
are  apparent  on  almost  every  page  ;  and  none  who  uses  the  edition  can  fiiil 
to  see  them.  In  short,  the  work  wants  a  thorough  sifting  and  correction, 
before  it  can  be  employed  with  facility,  ease,  and  certainty. 

^  After  these  remarks,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Scholz's 
edition  never  sained  the  confidence  of  German  critics ;  and  that  a  general 
scepticism  has  always  prevailed  with  rci»pect  to  his  qualifications  for  the  great 
tasK.  It  could  not  supersede  Griesbach  s  in  public  estimation.  Nor  will  it 
do  so  even  in  this  country.  Welcomed  as  it  was  with  avidity,  the  few 
biblical  scholars  in  Great  Britain  whose  ooinions  ought  to  guide  the  many, 
sever  praised  or  exalted  it  as  the  work  whicn  was  destined  to  take  the  pLice 
of  all  rormer  editions.     It  has  its  importance  to  the  critic ;  but  that  impor- 
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taDce  is  by  no  means  oommensurate  with  the  laborious  preparstiona,  the 
great  bulk,  and  the  high  price  of  the  work.  As  «  whole  it  occupies  an  in- 
ferior place,  not  the  high  rank  uniyersally  conceded  to  Wetstein's  and  Gries- 
bach*8^  though  time  has  unavoidably  diminished  the  value  even  of  their 
labours. 

'^Before  leaving  Scholz,  it  is  but  feir  to  state  that  he  has  been  most  un- 
warrantably decried  and  blamed  for  having  formerly  proposed  a  theory  of 
recensions  different  from  that  which  he  propounds  in  the  prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  In  his  first  publication,  whose  title  we 
gave  before,  he  thought  he  had  perceived  a  fivefold  classification,  into  which 
the  materials  of  criticism  might  be  distributed.  This  however  he  abandoned 
for  a  twofold  one.  He  simply  changed  his  views  on  the  subject.  For  such 
alteration  he  is  rather  to  be  commended  than  blamed.  He  had  a  perfect 
right  to  adopt  another  opinion,  if  he  saw  he  was  wrong.  Nor  should  his 
former  view  induce  any  one  to  prejudge  his  later  one ;  or  to  think  it  erro- 
neous because  it  proceeds  from  a  man  who  had  altered  his  sentiments. 

^Mn  1831  a  small  edition  of  unpretending  appearance  appeared  at  Beriin, 
in  duodecimo,  edited  by  Charles  Lachmann.  There  are  also  copies  with 
London  on  the  title  page.  There  is  no  preface,  but  at  the  end  are  43  pages 
exhibiting  the  readings  of  the  commonly  received  text  where  it  differs  from 
this  one.  A  few  lines  at  the  commencement  of  these  readings  contain  a 
reference  to  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1830,  pp.  817-845,  for  an  account 
of  the  edition,  and  a  statement  that  the  editor  has  in  no  case  followed  his 
own  judgment,  but  the  usage  of  the  most  ancient  oriental  churches.  The 
volume  is  neatly  and  accurately  printed,  the  verses  being  numbered  by 
small  letters  in  the  middle  of  the  lines. 

^^  Words  are  occasionally  bracketed  in  the  text,  to  express  doubts  as  to 
their  authenticity.  Others  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  when  the 
evidence  is  considered  to  be  balanced  between  them  and  those  of  the  text. 

^^  In  1842  the  first  volume  of  a  large  edition  appeared  from  the  same 
scholar  at  Berlin,  in  octavo,  with  the  title  *  Testamentum  Novum  Graece 
et  Latine — Carolus  Lachmannus  receniuit  Phillippus  Buttmannus  Ph.  F. 
Graece  lectionis  auctoritates  apposuit.'  The  second  volume,  containing  from 
the  Acts  to  the  Revelation,  was  not  published  till  1850.  In  this  edition  as 
in  the  former,  words  are  occasionally  bi'acketed  in  the  text ;  and  readings 
given  in  the  inner  mai^n,  for  the  same  reasons.  The  deviations  of  the  re- 
ceived text  are  among  the  critical  authorities  which  Buttman  added.  The 
authorities  for  the  various  readings  are  given  under  the  text ;  and  at  th^  foot 
of  the  page  stands  the  Vulgate,  in  a  text  chiefly  formed  from  two  ancient 
documents.  Both  editions,  especially  the  smaller  one,  attracted  much 
notice  in  Germany,  and  notwithstanding  many  adverse  opinions  and  objec- 
tions stated  both  to  the  editor's  principles  and  text,  they  attained  a  degree 
of  authority  unknown  to  Scholz^s. 
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ASSURANCE  OF  SALVATION. 

A  Treatise  on  Ike  Aiiuranee  of  Salvation.     By  Paton  J.  Gloao^ 
Assistant  Minister  of  Dunning.     Edinburgh :  Paton  &  Ritchie. 

Wi  are  always  glad  when  we  find  a  Scottish  clergyman  making  a  con-* 
tribution  to  our  theological  literature ;  both  because  this  is  an  event 
which  does  not  happen  so  often  as  it  might,  and  because  we  are  convinced 
there  are  many  clergymen  eminently  qualified  to  do  it.  It  is  certain 
that  in  this  generation  there  is  no  lack  of  books — and  good  bpoks  too — 
upon  e^ery  subject  under  the  sun  ;  it  is  equally  certain  there  is  no  want 
of  persons  grievously  afflicted  with  the  itch  for  writing,  and  for  publish^ 
ing  all  that  they  write ;  but  still  we  are  perpetually  hearing  of  truly 
great  men  dying  without  leaving  any  monument  of  their  genius  behind 
^em,  and  truly  learned  men  going  down  to  the  grave  without  leaving 
a  single  volume,  ojr  even  a  single  printed  page,  as  the  fruit  of  their  toil. 
The  consequence  is,  all  their  learned  labour  is  lost — their  hoards  of  in- 
tellectual wealth  are  buried  with  them — their  accumulated  erudition,  in. 
stead  of  being  enbalmed  and  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  all  posterity,  ceases 
to  exist  the  moment  they  cease  to  breathe — they  have  lived  to  themselves 
and  they  die  to  themselves. 

We  know  many  in  the  church  and  out  of  the  church  to  whom  these 
remarks  apply.  Instances  must  occur  to  every  one  ; — instances  of  men 
of  great  parts  and  extensive  reading,  who  either  from  indolence^  or  a  dread 
of  the  public  censureship,  or  such  an  inveterate  habit  of  lolling  on  a  sofa 
and  readings  that  they  can  find  no  time  for  writing;  never  have  published 
and  never  will  publish  anything  ;  while  crowds  of  pretenders,  with  not 
a  tithe  of  their  talent,  pour  down  their  publications  on  the  world  like  the 
&st^escending  flakes  in  a  snow  stonn.  Like  snow.fiakes  they  fall,  and 
like  snow<^flaices  disappear. 

We  do  not  think  the  amount  of  decidedly  good  theological  literature 
produced  ih  our  country  from  year  to  year,  is  such  as  the  number  of 
kbourers  in  the  field  might  seem  to  warrant.  There  must  be  upwards 
of  three  thousand  clergymen  (not  to  speak  of  literary  laymen)  in  all  the 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Scotland.  All  these  are  educated 
men^  accustomed  to  wield  the  quill,  and  less  or  more  devoted  to  literary 
and  scioitific  pursuits.  In  such  a  multitude,  though  taken  from  the 
population  at  random,  and  without  reference  to  their  abilities,  there  ought 
to  be  many  men  of  distinguished  ability  ;  and  accordingly  we  know  that 
very  many  are  so.  We  do  not  think  that  our  Scotch  Clergy  are  a  whit 
behind  any  other  clergy  in  Christendom  either  in  talents  or  learning. 
They  may  have  less  of  the  classics  than  the  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  less 
of  mathematics  than  the  wranglers  of  Cambridge ;  but  in  logic,  in  meta^ 
physics,  in  ethics,  in  divinity,  they  are  generally  speaking  superior  to 
both.  But  still  the  literary  product  of  so  many  wise  heads  is  not  such 
as  we  would  expect.  Considering  the  number  of  looms  at  work,  roar« 
▼ellous  few  welw  are  woven. 

The  character  of  the  Scotch  mind  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  our 
National  Literature  would  be  peculiarly  rioh  in  doctrinal  divinity.    Most 
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Scotchmen  have  a  strong  metaphysical  tendency.  The  Scotch  School  of 
metaphyBics  is  known  over  the  world.  Now,  precisely  the  same  faculties 
which  enable  a  man  to  handle  cleverly  a  metaphysical  subject,  should 
enable  him  to  deal  with  a  theological  one.  The  studies  are  akin.  Doc- 
trinal  theology  is  just  a  kind  of  sacred  metaphysic.  How  many  of  its 
questions  involve  a  knowledge  of  mind  and  its  workings ;  and,  in  fact, 
do  they  not  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  question  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship which  our  spirits  bear  to  the  great  Spirit.  The  immateriality  and 
immortality  of  the  soul — the  origin  of  evil — the  corruption  of  our  nature 
—the  constitution  of  conscience — the  freedom  of  the  will — the  respon- 
sibility of  man — &ith — its  fruits — its  full  assurance  ;  all  these  subjects 
are  as  much  within  the  province  of  metaphysics  as  of  theology.  The  me- 
taphysician should  therefore  be  a  good  theologian,  as  the  theologian  should 
be  a  good  metaphysician. 

The  creed  of  the  Scotch  Churches  is  symptomatic  of  the  metaphysical 
character  of  the  people.  It  is  strongly  Calvinistic  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Calvinism  as  a  system  is  far  more  philosophic  than  Armi- 
nianism.  The  Arminian,  when  he  argues  for  his  faith,  appeals  to  your 
feelings ;  the  Calvinist  appeals  at  once  to  the  great  principles  which  re- 
gulate mind,  and  shows  that  his  faith  is  in  accordance,  not  merely  with 
the  declarations  of  Scripture,  but  with  the  laws  of  nature.  We  think 
that  a  diffei'ence  is  observable  in  this  respect  between  the  Scotch  and  the 
English  mind.  The  Scotch,  with  few  exceptions,  are  Calvinists ;  the 
great  bulk  of  the  English  are  Arminians.  The  Scotch  theology  is  de- 
cidedly  dogmatic  ;  the  Enghsh  almost  exclusively  devotional.  The  for- 
mer aims  at  the  teaching  of  sound  principles ;  the  latter,  at  the  stirring  up 
of  pious  feelings.  With  the  one,  religion  is  made,  perhaps  too  much,  a 
thing  of  the  head ;  with  the  other,  it  is  almost  entirely  an  af&ir  of  the 
heart. 

From  this  character  of  the  Scotch  mind — giving  this  sh^  to  the  na. 
tional  creed,  one  should  expect  to  find  a  long  and  illustrious  roll  of  divines 
connected  with  our  country,  conspicuous  not  so  much  for  their  critical 
learning,  as  for  their  ability  to  grapple  with  the  mysteries  of  our 
faith.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  almost  every  other  department  of  litenu 
ture,  Scotland  occupies  a  more  prominent  place  than  in  this.  Of  our 
native  poetry  we  may  well  be  proud.  The  best  histories  in  the 
English  language  were  written  by  Scotchmen.  In  physical  science,  we 
can  point  to  great  names.  In  moral  and  mental  philosophy  we  specially 
excel.  But  where  are  the  works  on  divinity  which  can  compare  with 
the  great  masterpieces  of  the  English  divines  ?  We  can  indeed  speak 
with  just  pride  of  the  works  of  Macknight  and  Campbell,  of  Hill  and 
Chalmers  ;  but  the  list  is  a  scanty  one :  whereas  English  literature  pre- 
sents  an  almost  endless  array  of  divines,  distinguished  in  every  walk  of 
theology.  We  have  sometimes  indeed  seen  attempts  made  to  shew  that 
as  many  first-rate  theological  works  have  emanated  from  the  one  country 
as  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  clergy  respectively  in  each. 
We  have  always  thought  such  attempts  a  failure  ;  for  after  a  very  few 
names  indeed,  we  must  come  to  writers  who  have  produced  works,  good 
indeed,  but  still  of  second-rate  excellence. 
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The  usual  explanation  given  of  this  is,  that  our  Scotch  clergy  are 
thorou^y  a  woridng  clergy  ;  and  that  what  with  visiting  from  house  to 
house  during  the  week,  and  making  preparations  for  the  quickly  revolv- 
ing Sabbath,  they  have  little  time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  none  at  all 
for  wriung  treatises  on  divinity.     We  are  told  that  Scotland  has  no 
university  fellowships  with  their  learned  leisure— no  richly-endowed 
sinecures  with  their  splendid  opportunities  of  study  ;^^that  these  are  the 
•ouroes  from  which  English  theology  flows ;  and  that  if  the  hard  worked 
Scotch  minister  gets  up  his  sermons  for  Sunday  it  is  as  great  a  literary 
effort  as  he  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  make.     We  cannot  accept  of 
this  apology  as  a  good  one.     We  do  not  think  that  the  parish  ministers 
of  Scotland  are  as  a  whole  a  very  hard  worked  class  of  men.     Many 
country  parishes,  with  their  populations,  are  all  but  sinecures  ;  they  give 
just  enough  of  work  to  keep  the  mind  from  rusting.  Almost  every  clergy- 
man, if  he  choose  to  economise  his  time,  may  have  some  leisure  for  the 
cultivation  of  literature.     We  suspect  that  many  have  too  much,  and 
that  their  minds,  just  from  not  being  enough  employed,  begin  to  lose  their 
edge.     Living  in  the  country,  they  want  the  stimulus  of  the  town— the 
inm  which  sharpeneth  iron — and  many  sink  into  a  state,  in  which  they 
may  be  said  rather  to  vegetate  than  intellectually  to  live.     It  is  only  a 
few  gifted  minds  that  are  improved  by  leisure  and  seclusion.     In  the 
majority  of  cases,  leisure  begets  laziness,  and  seclusion  leads  to  slovenliness. 
Most  nunds  have  too  little  spring  in  themselves,  and  require  a  strong  pro- 
pelling  power,  from  without,  to  drive  them  on.     Most  minds  must  be 
heated  by  friction  with  other  minds — by  being  incessantly  brought  in 
contact  with  the  world,  before  they  will  throw  off  thoughts  which  men 
"  will  not  willingly  let  die."     Accordingly,  amid  the  excitement  and  stir 
of  active  life,  powers  are  frequently  awakened  which  had  otherwise  lain 
domoant ;  and  efforts  made  which  in  a  scene  of  tranquil  ease,  had  never 
been  dreamt  of.     We  think  therefore  that  the  literary  fame  of  our  Scotch 
clergy  has  been  as  frequently  marred  by  too  much  leisure  as  by  too 
litUe. 

They  who  urge  the  pastoral  labours  of  the  Scotch  clergy  as  an  excuse 
for  their  never  having  laboured  greatly  in  the  field  of  sacred  literature, 
would  do  well  to  remember  amid  what  scenes  the  greatest  literary  achieve- 
ments haye  been  made,  and  the  greatest  intellectual  triumphs  won* 
Bacon  wrote  his  immortal  treatises — Clarendon  his  history— Brougham 
his  divers  productions— Campbell  his  bulky  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  a. 
mid  the  unceasing  toils  of  the  Forum  and  the  Senate-house.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  not  an  idle  man ;  his  life  surely  was  one  of  as  great  ac. 
tivity  as  that  of  a  country  minister ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  des- 
patches and  other  documents  written  by  him  form  a  mass  larger  than 
sll  the  voluminous  writings  of  Voltaire.  Lord  Jefirey  was  not  an  unem- 
I^yed  practitioner  at  the  Bar,  when  he  edited  "  The  Edinburgh,"  and 
peuied  some  of  his  most  sparkling  essays  and  reviews.  Dr.  Chalmers 
iiad  not  more  leisure  than  his  brethren,  when  he  was  minister  of  the 
Tron,  and  afterwards  of  St.  John's ;  when  he  visited  his  parilh  almost 
daily,  and  busied  himself  superintending  alike  schools  and  soup-kitchens, 
tnd  yet  at  that  period  he  added  largely  to  his  literary  fame.     It  was  by 
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gathering  up  the  fragments  of  their  time— hy  working  when  other  men 
slept^  that  these  men  accomplished  what  they  did.  We  think  therefore 
that  no  clergyman,  in  ordinary  circumstances^  should  persuade  himself, 
or  suffer  others  to  persuade  him,  that  it  is  only  the  want  of  leisure  which 
prexents  him  from  heing  a  literary  man.  We  devoutly  hope,  indeed,  the 
day  may  never  come  when  an\^  clergyman  will  he  under  the  fond  halluci- 
nation that  he  has  a  call  to  write  hooks — for  woe  to  the  generation  of  readers 
if  it  should ;  but  still  we  think  that  of  the  thousands  who  minister  at  our 
altars^  more  might  bring  rich  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  sacred  literature. 
This  is  certainly  a  long  introduction  to  so  small  a  treatise  as  that 
whose  title  appears  at  the  head  of  our  review.  We  have  heralded  Mr. 
Gloag's  book  into  the  world  with  a  very  formidable  flourish  of  trumpets^ 
but  we  hope  it  may  sound  a  reveille  to  many  who  are  sleeping,  and  lead 
them  to  make  an  effort,  as  the  assistant  minister  of  Dunning  has  done, 
to  add  to  the  stores  of  our  national  theology. 

In  the  bookseller's  shop  there  is  a  thickly.peopled  department,  from 
which,  we  honestly  confess,  experience  has  taught  us  to  shrink  with  con« 
siderable  aversion.     We  mean  the  department  of  Utile  books,  where  tiny 
myriads — shining  in  all  the  glory  of  gilt-edges  and  illuminated  title- 
pages,  and  farther  adorned  with  an  olive  branch  or  a  sprig  of  myrrh- 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  sixpences  of  a  reading  public.     In  this 
baby-school  of  theology,  various  familiarities  are  used  with  Scripture, 
under  the  names  of ''  readings,  sketches,  night-watches,  sabbath  morn- 
ings, leaves,"  and  the  like.     The  gravest  truths  are  handled  in  the  most 
'*  &ee-and-easy"  spirit ;  and  the  vapidities  of  Hervey  are  re.produced  in 
every  variety  of  dilution  and  distcurtion,  which  a  tumid  rhetoric  and  a 
sickly  fancy  are  able  to  suggest.     The  multitude  of  miniature  Bunyans 
who  there  spin  their  flimsy  allegories,  is  something  beyond  conception, 
and  almost  amounts  to  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  sacred  literature. 
The  only  apology  which  such  serious  trifles  offer  for  their  appearance,  is 
generally  contained  in  some  fanciful  title-page,  or  milk-and-water  preface, 
stating,  what  is  very  obvious  on  a  first  glance,  that  they  are  little  pro- 
ductions designed  for  little  people ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  we 
suppose,  giving  ample  evidence  of  a  little  mind,  too  little  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  that  Being  before  whom  the  "  angels  veil  their 
faces  with  their  wings."     To  crown  all,  these  faint  flickerings  of  the 
"  divinus  afflatus"  are  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  a  craze  for  rushing 
into  type,  and  yet  have  nothing  to  say. 

Now,  we  freely  acknowledge,  that  when  we  took  into  our  hands  the 
neatly-printed  little  treatise,  which  gives  a  heading  to  this  notice,  we 
feared  that  we  were  venturing  into  a  theological  Lilliput,  and  were 
about  to  converse  with  a  creature  of  a  pigmy  nature.  But  we  soon  found 
that  it  was  not  so. 

Mr  Gloag's  book  is  decidedly  a  good  one.  The  subject  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  important.  So  important  was  it  deemed  by  the  West- 
minster divines,  that  they  have  given  it  a  chapter  in  their  Confessicm 
of  Faith  $  and  yet  we  have  very  few  treatises  upon  the  subject  in  our 
language.  Dr.  Hill  has  devoted  a  couple  of  pages  to  it  in  his  lectures. 
Dr.  Wardlaw  has  written   a  controversial  treatise  upon  it ;  and   Mr. 
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Ryle,  a  pious  tract  The  essay  before  us  will  therefore  help  to  fill  up  a 
blank ;  and  give  many  Christians  an  opportunity  of  studying  a  subject 
which  cannot  but  interest  them.  All  must  agree,  that  if  a  full  assurance 
of  grace  and  salvation  is  attainable,  it  is  a  most  enviable  attainment; 
and  that  we  should  make  every  effort,  and,  if  necessary,  every  sacrifice, 
in  order  to  attain  it.  We  should  seek  for  it  as  for  hid  treasures.  We 
cannot  over-estimate  its  value.  Mr.  Gloag  speaks  well  upon  this  subject 
in  his  introduction  : — 

"  As,  then,  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  is  to  us  the  most  important 
matter  in  the  universe — the  one  thing  needful  ;  so,  to  know  that  we  are 
in  such  a  state,  must  be,  of  all  things,  the  most  desirable.  To  be 
assured  on  good  grounds  that  the  great  change  of  character  and  condition 
is  matter  of  personal  experience — that  all  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of 
God  are  blessings  of  present  enjoyment — ^that  our  sins  are  forgiven — and 
that  death  is  to  us  only  the  entrance  into  heaven, — must  surely  be  the 
highest  degree  of  happiness  which  can  be  obtained  on  this  side  the 
grave.  It  is  heaven  brought  down  to  earth — a  beam  of  that  inexpress- 
ible glory  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  the  eternal.  Such  an  assurance 
would  fill  us  with  a  peace  which  no  external  calamity  could  disturb,  with 
a  living  hope  which  entereth  into  that  which  is  within  the  vail,  and 
with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory ;  it  would  enable  us  to  look 
forward  to  death  with  satisfaction,  and  to  judgment  without  fear."  p.  2. 

The  definition  given  by  our  author  of  Assurance  is  clear  and  correct  :— 

"  By  Assurance,  in  this  treatise,  we  mean  a  personal  knowledge  or 
confidence  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  salvation  ;  not  only  that  we  actually 
are  justified  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  regenerated  by  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit,  but  the  knowledge  that  we  are  so  justified  and  regenerated  ; 
not  only  pardon,  but  the  sense  of  pardon  ;  not  only  regeneration,  but 
the  consciousness  of  regeneration."  p.  S. 

The  meaning  of  the  subject  to  be  treated  of  being  thus  fixed,  the 
author  proceeds  to  divide  it  into  six  branches,  which  are  discussed  in  as 
many  chapters.  In  the  first,  it  is  proved  that  Assurance  is  attainable  ; 
in  the  second,  the  ground  of  Assurance  is  enquired  into ;  in  the  third, 
it  is  shewn  that  Assurance  is  not  essential  to  faith  ;  in  the  fourth,  the 
benefits  of  Assurance  are  well  described ;  in  the  fifth,  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it  are  pointed  out ;  and  in  the  sixth  and  last,  the  causes  which 
hinder  its  possession  are  carefully  analyzed. 

Let  us  here  leave  Mr.  Gloag  for  a  little,  and  explain,  in  a  few  words, 
what  is  the  doctrine  of  our  church  on  this  subject.  The  doctrine  of  our 
church,  and  we  think  the  doctrine  of  the  bible,  is  simply  this, — that  an 
assurance  of  grace  and  salvation  may  be  attained,  and  often  is  attained 
by  believers,  but  that  it  is  not  necessarily  felt  by  all.  It  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  faith,  but  it  is  not  so  much  of  the  essence  of  faith,  as 
to  be  always  co-existent  with  it.  The  churches  of  Christendom  are  not, 
however,  agreed  upon  this  point ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  more  important  opinions  maintained  regarding  it. 
Our  creed  is  a  mean  between  two  extremes ;  the  one  of  these  extremes 
being,  that  aaaurance  is  never  attained  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ;  the 
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other,  that  it  is  essential  to  faith,  and  is  possessed  by  every  true  be- 
liever. 

The  Church  of  Rome  holds  the  former  of  these,  and  denies  that  it  is 
pessible  for  any  man  in  a  state  of  trial,  to  arrive  at  a  full  assurance  of 
his  final  salvation.  This  was  to  be  expected.  The  constant  policy  of 
the  papacy  is  to  keep  its  people  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  regarding  their 
condition  afler  death ;  which  uncertainty,  however,  it  professes  in  some 
degree  to  remove,  by  the  prayers  of  the  church — the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
—the  merits  of  saints — the  absolutions  the  priests  are  empowered  to  pro- 
nounce— and  the  sacraments  they  are  commissioned  to  administer.  No 
one  can  have  studied  the  creeds  and  canons  of  Rome,  without  seeing  how 
artfully  they  are  framed  to  promote  the  power  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
clergy.  An  assurance  of  grace  and  salvation  were  a  fatal  blow  to  these ; 
for  much  of  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  clergy  are  drawn  from  the 
doubts  which  their  teaching  inspires. 

The  Arminian  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  with  the  Romanist,  but 
is  led  to  it  by  different  leading-strings.  His  faith  on  this  subject  is  in 
consistency  with  the  other  articles  of  his  creed.  Arminianism  inevitably 
leads  to  the  denial  of  Assurance.  This  religious  system  denies  election, 
irresistible  grace,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints ;  and  makes  salvation 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  human  will ;  and  as  the  human  will 
is  changeable,  no  Arminian  can  be  confident  he  will  be  saved.  He  can 
no  more  certainly  calculate  upon  heaven,  than  he  can  upon  the  ever- 
varying  moods  of  his  own  mind.  The  highest  assurance  to  which  he 
can  reach  is  this,  that  if  he  persist  in  faith  he  shall  be  saved.  Such  is 
the  one  extreme,  let  us  now  look  at  the  other. 

It  is  not  an  article  in  the  creed  of  any  Christian  church,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  cherished  by  many  private  Christians, 
in  more  churches  than  one.  By  these  it  is  maintained,  that  any  genuine 
believer  in  Christ,  must  of  necessity,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  have  a  full  assurance  of  his  ^th  and  salvation.  The  reasoning 
upon  which  their  opinion  is  founded,  is  very  simple,  and  highly  plaus. 
ible.  If  we  have  faith,  they  urge,  we  must  be  conscious  of  it,  as  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  its  own  acts.  Proceeding  upon  this  assumption,  they 
tell  us  that  every  Christian  may  rise  to  the  height  of  assurance  by  means 
of  a  syllogism.  He  has  but  to  reason  thus  : — all  who  believe  will  be 
saved :  I  believe ;  therefore  I  shall  be  saved.  To  deny  the  first  propo. 
sition,  is  to  deny  the  authority  of  God's  word ;  to  deny  the  second  is  to 
deny  our  own  consciousness  ;  to  deny  the  third,  is  to  deny  the  conclusive- 
ness  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  One  of  the  most  zealous  teachers  of  this 
dogma,  is  the  well-known  Genevese  divine.  Dr.  Malan.  One  of  our 
friends  called  upon  him  several  years  ago,  with  a  letter  of  introduction. 
He  was  no  sooner  seated  than  the  Lake  Leman  pastor  astonished  him  by 
asking  if  he  had  a  full  assurance  of  his  salvation  ?  Our  friend,  though 
pious,  was  completely  staggered,  and  at  length  stammered  out,  that  he 
was  afraid  that  he  had  not ;  whereupon,  Malan  undertook  to  demon- 
strate to  him,  that  if  he  had  faith,  he  must  have  assurance,  and  that 
doubt  implied  the  absence  of  belief. 

This  theory,  it  will  be  observed,  proceeds  upon  the  postulate,  that  if 
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we  have  faith,  we  must  be  conscious  of  its  possession.  If  this  postulate 
be  granted,  the  conclusion  follows  syllof^stically,  and  inevitably.  There 
is  DO  rensting  it.  We  therefore  impugn  the  postulate— we  refuse  our 
assent  to  the  assumption,  and  thus  get  rid  of  its  consequences.  We 
hold,  that  faith  may  be  so  weak  as  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  conscious- 
ness, or  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  come  properly  under  its  cognisance. 

Almost  all  our  Scotch  metaphysicians  have  taught^  that  consciousness 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  every  mental  state  ;  in  other  words,  that  our 
minds  cannot  act  in  any  way,  or  be  affected  in  any  way,  without  our 
being  conscious  of  it.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  the  first  to  teach  in 
our  country  the  pscychological  doctrine,  known  in  Germany  since  the 
days  of  Leibnitz,  that  there  are  states  of  mind  to  which  consciousness 
does  not  reach — modifications  so  minute  that  the  mind's  eye  cannot  de» 
tect  them, — and  which  are  therefore  called  latent  modifications.  This 
theory,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  within  the  whole  compass  of 
metaphysics,  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  with  almost  mathematical 
certainty.  There  may,  therefore,  be  a  faith,  small  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  lying  latent  in  the  soul ;  a  faith  which  actually  exists,  but  which 
we  do  not  know  to  exist.  But  it  is  not  upon  the  theory  of  latent  modi- 
fications, that  we  principally  rest  our  conviction  that  a  man  may  have 
fiith  without  being  conscious  of  it. 

The  great  mist^e  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  existence  of  faith 
implies  our  conscious  knowledge  of  it,  results  from  their  regarding  ^th 
as  a  solitary,  isolated,  act  of  the  mind,  like  an  isolated  sensation,  or  an 
isolated  act  of  memory,  judgment,  or  volition,— of  almost  all  which  we  are 
necessarily  conscious.  It  is  no  such  solitary  act ;  no  such  feeling  moment- 
arily flashing  upon  the  mind ;  it  more  nearly  approaches  to  a  confirmed 
habit  or  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and  we  may  have  habits  or  disposi- 
tions of  which  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  conscious.  The  trust  which 
the  child  reposes  in  its  parent  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
trust  which  the  sinner  reposes  in  the  Saviour ;  but  a  child  may  have 
that  trust  without  being  distinctly  conscious  of  it.  It  has  grown  with 
its  growth — strengthened  with  its  strength — become  interwoven  with  its 
every  feeling— a  part  of  its  very  self;  and  is  altogether  different  from 
those  individual,  vivid  sensations  and  feelings,  of  which  consciousness 
takes  cognisance.  In  &ct,  no  man  can  properly  be  said  to  be  conscious 
of  the  habits  or  dispositions  of  his  mind.  It  is  of  individual  acts  or  states 
of  mind  we  are  conscious.  The  benevolent  man  is  not  directly  conscious 
of  this  character  of  his  mind  ;  neither  is  the  &ithful  man  directly  and 
necessarily  conscious  of  his  faith. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  be  at  pains  to  demolish  this  some- 
what fimatical  opinion;  for  many,  whose  piety  we  cannot  doubt, 
live  and  die  without  attaining  an  assurance,  which  is  said  to  be 
essential  to  genuine  ^th.  Shall  we  therefore  hold  they  have  perished 
simply  because  they  were  not  assured  they  would  be  saved  ?  Shall  we 
make  up  our  minds  that  those  whom  we  so  loved  and  revered  were  afler 
all  the  outcasts  of  heaven  ?  We  cannot,— we  will  not.  No  syllogistic 
process  will  reason  us  into  it ;  for  though  a  certain  degree  of  darkness  may 
have  broodsd  over  their  souls,  we  Qould  discern  the  light  of  heaven  beam* 
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ing  beyond  it.  In  fact^  the  vast  variety  of  natural  dispositions  and  tem- 
peraments must  be  attended  to  in  this  as  in  everything  else.  In  treating 
disease  the  physician  must  attend  to  this.  In  training  youth  the  teacher 
must  attend  to  it  So  must  the  minister  of  religion  when  judging  of  a 
man's  spiritual  state.  Some  men  have  such  a  diffidence  and  distrust  of 
themselves  that  nothing  will  overcome  it.  Some  are  so  confident  that 
their  faith  instantaneo.usly  rises  to  assurance.  God's  grace  does  not  change 
man's  natural  temperament  The  melancholy  man  is  still  melancholy, 
only  his  gloom  is  frequently  softened  by  the  mild  light  of  Christianity. 
The  timid  man  is  still  timid,  and  the  bold  man  is  still  bold.  We  are 
free  to  confess  that  the  very  timidity  of  some  Christians  seems  to  us  to 
lend  a  new  beauty  to  their  character.  Is  the  flower  that  blooms  and 
blushes  in  the  shade  always  less  graceful  than  that  which  spreads  out  its 
gaudy  colours  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  ? 

We  shall  now  explain  the  more  rational  teaching  of  the  Scotch  Church. 
The  doctrine  of  assurance  is  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrines  of 
election,  of  free  grace,  and  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  God  has 
chosen  a  certain  number  to  eternal  life ;  and  their  salvation  is  accordingly 
secure,  resting  on  the  immutable  decree  of  the  unchangeable.  In  hit 
own  time,  he  calls  them  by  his  grace  to  believe  in  Christ ;  and  after- 
wards effectually  preserves  them  from  falling  away.  Their  final 
salvation  is  certain,  and  being  certain  is  an  object  of  knowledge. 
It  is  known  to  God  and  may  be  known  by  themselves.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  Scripture  many  expressions  like  these : — "  We  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life."  "  I  know  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  unto  him  against  that  day."  From  these  expressions,  it  if 
plain  the  apostles,  who  used  them,  had  an  assurance  of  their  faith  and 
salvation,  and  therefore  so  may  any  other  Christian. 

An  assurance  of  salvation  is  therefore  attainable  ;  but  when  attained 
on  what  does  it  rest,  or,  to  adopt  Mr.  Gloag's  phraseology,  what  is  its 
ground  ?  Fanaticism  would  speak  to  us  of  special  revelations  from  hea- 
ven to  the  soul ;  of  the  divine  Spirit  miraculously  bearing  witness  with 
our  spirit ;  of  reason  being  overpowered  and  faith  triumphant ;  but  a 
sober  theology  rejects  all  such  supernatural  influences  and  agencies.  Mr. 
Gloag  has  evidently  laboured  his  chapter  on  this  subject  more  than  all 
the  others ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  coupled  with  its  impor- 
tance, demanded  all  the  thought  he  has  bestowed  upon  it.  We  cannot, 
however,  assent  unreservedly  to  his  teaching  here.  Let  us  hear  his  sen- 
timents : — 

"  What,"  says  he,  "  is  the  real  ground  of  assurance  ?  Now,  the  first 
feeling  of  hope  arises  when  a  man  believes  the  gospel ;  and  this  hope 
increases  as  his  faith  becomes  stronger  and  more  evident ;  and  at  length 
it  is  confirmed,  and  rises  to  full  assurance,  when  the  effects  and  evi- 
4enceB  of  faith,  or  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  are  clearly  discerned.  There 
is  then,  in  the  first  instance,  hope  arising  from  believing ;  and  afterwards 
there  is  hope  ainsing  from  experience ;  and  it  is  the  confirmation  of  the 
former  hope  by  the  latter  which  produces  assurance." — p.  25. 

The  author  has  here  expressed  himself  with  his  usual  clearness  ;  there 
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is  no  mistaking  bis  meaning.  His  theory  then  is,  that  when  a  man  be- 
lieyet,  his  fiuth  gives  rise  to  hope ;  when  he  experiences  the  fruits  of 
(aith  in  holy  feelings  and  good  works,  this  gives  rise  to  another  hope ; 
and  these  two  conjoined  form  assurance.  His  sense  might  be  expressed 
by  algebraic  symbols,  thus,  hope  from  faith  +  hope  from  good  works, 
s=  Assurance.  Now,  we  do  not  think  that  hope  added  to  hope,  or  even 
.multiplied  by  hope  will  ever  yield  assurance  as  a  result.  Hope  and 
awiranoe  are  essentially  different  feelings, — hope  implying  a  degree  of 
QDcertainty,  assurance  excluding  it, — and  for  hope  to  beget  assurance 
would  be  an  instance  of  more  than  equivocal  generation.  Mr.  Gloag 
seefiis  to  think  that  when  the  two  hopes  of  which  he  speaks  are  brought 
into  contact,  each  loses  its  individual  character,  and  that  by  uniting  they 
form  a  feeling  different  firom  either.  This  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
gues,  but  we  greatly  doubt  if  the  facts  of  chemistry  are  applicable  to 
mind.  But,  to  appeal  to  experience,  are  there  not  many  who  have  hope 
arising  from  faith,  (to  conform  our  language  to  our  author's  idea) ;  and 
hope  arising  from  a  sanctified  heart,  and  yet  who  have  not  an  assurance 
of  their  »lvation?  Unquestionably  there  are.  But  we  have  still 
another  objection  to  the  theory.  Mr.  Gloag  speaks  of  faith  leading  to 
hope,  and  of  hope  leading  to  assurance.  This  appears  to  us  a  round- 
about way  of  getting  at  the  desired  conclusion.  Why  interpolate  hope 
between  tiuth  and  assurance  ?  Faith  is  much  nearer  akin  to  assurance 
than  hope ;  in  fact  assurance  is  just  a  firm  faith.  We  can  conceive  of 
fiuth  rising  to  assurance  ;  but  not  of  hope,  without  its  ceasing  to  be  hope. 
Hope  frequently  precedes  assurance,  but  it  can  never  be  the  ground  of  it. 
Hope  may  give  way  to  assurance,  but  it  can  never  cause  it. 

We  readily  aUow  that  Mr.  Gloag  has  had  a  difficult  subject  to  grapple 
with ;  we  know  that  he  has  had  no  certain  lights  to  guide  him  ;  and 
ve  bear  witness  that  this  very  chapter  we  have  been  criticising  contains 
much  that  is  indisputable  in  doctrine,  and  beautiful  for  piety.  After 
throwing  down  one  theory,  we  may  well  be  afiraid  of  attempting  to  con. 
struct  another  in  its  stead ;  but  we  shall  venture  to  say  that  our  opinion 
is  simply  this : — Though  &ith  is  not  always  an  object  of  certain  personal 
knowledge,  it  may  be  so,  and  frequently  is  so.  We  may  derive  this 
knowledge  firom  several  sources ;  from  a  consciousness  of  the  feelings 
with  which  we  regard  Jesus,— of  the  pure  and  heavenly  affections  which 
we  cherish, — of  the  good  works  we  perform,— K>f  the  burning  zeal  for 
God's  glory  and  our  neighbour's  well-being  which  constantly  animates 
us.  From  any  or  all  of  these  circumstances,  we  may  arrive  at  a  certain 
knowledge  that  we  possess  faith.  When  this  advance  is  made,  the  next 
step  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  have  a  full  assurance  of  faith, 
we  must  have  a  full  assurance  of  salvation.  The  syllogism  is  now  com. 
plete ;  not  only  the  major  but  the  minor  is  granted,  and  the  conclusion 
is  therefore  inevitable.  Besides,  ^'  the  simple  consciousness  of  possessing 
saving  &ith,"  the  minister  of  Dunning  thinks  there  must  be  "  the  con. 
sciousness  of  possessing  the  Spirit's  graces  as  the  evidences  of  faith  ;"  but 
it  ap^pean  to  us  plain  that  if  we  are  thoroughly  conscious  of  possessing 
saving  feitb,  from  this  fact  alone  we  must  be  assured  of  our  salvation  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  grant  that  our  faith  must  be  accompanied .  by 
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its  appropriate  results^-^the  graces  of  the  Spirit.     We  may  even  doubt 
if  our  faith  is  saving  faith>  till  once  we  see  and  feel  its  evidences. 

We  have  entered  into  this  subject  at  too  great  length  to  say 
anything  of  the  other  topics  treated  of;  but  there  is  the  less 
need  for  this,  as  we  have  no  &ult  to  find,  no  error  to  correct, 
no  other  function  of  the  critic  to  discharge  besides  expressing  our  high 
praise.  The  treatise  is  at  once  doctrinal  and  devotional, — ^two. 
qualities  which  should  never  be  divorced.  The  student  of  divinity  will 
derive  from  its  study  clear  views  of  an  important  article  of  our  creed ; 
and  the  private  Christian  will  not  peruse  it  without  feeling  his  piety 
grow  warmer.  Mr.  Gloag's  style  is  natural,  easy,  perspicuous.  It  has 
no  great  brilliancy  ;  but  it  has  a  quality  which  is  mr  more  valuable, — 
perfect  transparency.  You  are  never  left  a  moment  in  doubt  as  to  what 
he  is  aiming  at.  Sometimes  he  rises  to  eloquence;  but  this  results 
neither  from  fire  nor  &ncy,  but  purely  from  the  additional  loftiness  of 
the  thoughts  conveyed.  He  is  ardently  always  in  earnest ;  but  seldom 
or  never  impassioned.  His  sentences  are  neat  and  well  turned,  and 
sometimes  antithetically  balanced  ;  but  it  is  seldom  his  page  is  gladdened 
by  a  flower.  The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  specimen  of  his 
style.     It  occurs  in  the  second  chapter : — 

"  Such  is  the  method  by  which  we  are  to  know  that  we  are  in  a  state 
of  salvation.  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  assurance  that  we 
should  climb  into  heaven,  and  examine  whether  our  names  are  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  hear  some  mys- 
terious voice  speaking  within  us.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be 
thrown  into  ecstacies,  and  in  this  manner  have  sensible  evidence  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit.  If  we  are  the  true  children  of  God,  we  will 
have  the  evidence  of  our  sonship  written  in  our  hearts ;  we  will  possess 
the  character  of  those  to  whom  the  promises  of  salvation  are  made  ;  our 
confidence  will  be  founded  on  the  unerring  Word  of  God  ;  and  in  this 
manner  by  seeing  in  ourselves  the  scriptural  character  of  God's  children, 
*  we  shall  be  more  undoubtedly  persuaded  of  our  salvation,  than  if  one  of 
those  winged  watchmen  above,  that  are  privy  to  heaven's  secrets,  should 
come  and  tell  us  that  he  saw  our  names  enrolled  in  these  volumes  of 
eternity  .'  "-—p.  43. 

We  conclude  with  hoping  that  this  little  but  valuable  work  will  find 
its  way  into  many  Christian  hands.  Its  spirit  is  such  that  it  may  beget 
in  some  humble  heart  the  first  germs  of  that  assurance,  which,  as  a 
powerful  alembic,  will  sweeten  the  bitterest  cup,  turn  poverty  into 
wealth,  disgrace  into  glory,  man  into  an  angel,  and  earth  into  heaven. 
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DETECTED. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  MACFHAIL'S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— The  grievances  of  the  scholastic  profession  in  Scotland  have 
been  so  long  notorious  and  proverbial,  that  I  shall  not  tax  the  patience 
of  ^oMiTBelf  and  your  readers  by  any  attempt  to  recount  or  record 
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them.  The  schoolmaster  is  at  once  the  pet  subject  of  rhetorical 
compassion^  and  the  special  victim  of  public  neglect.  His  official 
lenrices,  indeed,  are  sometimes  acknowledged  by  verbal  expressions  of 
parliamentary  gratitude  ;  his  officious  docility  has  often  obtained,  as  well 
as  earned,  its  due  meed  of  clerical  applause ;  it  might,  in  fact,  be 
difficult  to  determine,  whether  he  has  profited  more  by  the  charitable 
indifference  of  the  legislature,  or  the  watchful  benevolence  of  the 
church;  hut  his  personal  interests  hsLwe  been  invariably  ignored  in  the 
supreme  council  of  the  nation  ;  and  his  personal  independence  is  still 
made  the  sport  of  ecclesiastical  caprice,  selfishness,  and  tyranny.  And, 
while  he  has,  in  this  way,  been  forestalled  and  fettered,  both  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  affairs  and  in  the  regulation  of  his  conduct,  his  judgment 
on  those  very  problems,  which  the  whole  experience  of  his  life  has  qualified 
him  to  comprehend  and  solve,  is  set  aside  as  valueless;  his  testimony  regard- 
ing the  very  circumstances  which  come  within  the  range  of  his  daily  ob- 
servation is  never  asked  by  our  educational  legislators,  and,  were  it  spon- 
taneously tendered  by  himself,  would  be  rejected  as  needless  or  intrusive. 
His  thorough  mastery  of  educational  statistics — his  accurate  and  complete, 
because  experimental,  knowledge  of  educational  systems  and  methods — his 
dear  and  exact  conceptions  as  to  the  true  place  and  relative  importance  of 
each  department  in  a  well-adjusted  scheme  of  instruction, — his  definite  and 
matured  views  respecting  the  entire  theory  and  practice  of  his  art,  are 
overlooked  with  perfect  unconcern  by  those  who  undertake  to  legislate 
for  the  future  education  of  this  country.  In  reference  to  all  matters, 
whether  of  opinion,  or  of  fact,  the  schoolmaster,  however  erudite,  ac- 
complished, or  eminent  he  may  be,  and  to  whatever  class  of  the  fraternity 
he  may  belong — whether  parochial,  burgh,  or  adventure, — has  hitherto 
been  treated  by  the  government  as  one  incompetent  either  to  advise  or 
to  inform ;  and  the  clerical  representatives  of  the  religious  sects  into 
which  the  community  is  divided,  together  with  a  few  professors  from  our 
northern  universities,  have,  on  all  former  occasions,  been  consulted  on  the 
momentous  topic  of  general  education,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  compe. 
tent,  and  less  partial,  authorities,  by  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Now,  it  is  possible,  that  the  reverend  gentlemen,  whose  evidence 
has  hitherto  been  preferred  to  that  of  all  other  witnesses,  may  be  correct 
exponents  of  the  principles,  purposes,  and  interests  of  the  denominations 
whose  organs  they  avowedly  are  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  same  de- 
gree in  which  they  echo  the  specific  dogmas  of  their  own  communion, 
they  are  unfitted  for  the  nobler,  more  beneficial,  and  more  needed  task 
of  giving  articulate  voice  to  the  pervading  sentiment  and  growing  desire 
of  the  Nation, 

In  reply  to  these  observations,  it  may  of  course  be  argued,  that,  if  the 
government  admit  to  its  councils  delegates  from  all  our  ecclesiastical  de- 
nominations, or  from  a  majority  of  their  number,  the  cause  of  general 
education  will  neither  be  compromised  nor  betrayed ;  inasmuch  as  the 
legislature,  when  the  contradictory  or  conflicting  theories  on  the  subject 
have  been  fully  stated,  and  clearly  presented  in  all  their  details,  may  be 
enabled  to  educe  from  their  very  collision  a  result  which  will  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  all  classes  of  the  community.     Plausible,  however,  as  this 
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consideration  Beems^  it  will,  I  fear,  in  the  iMue,  be  found  to  be  a  delu- 
Bion. 

Experience,  both  painful  and  manifold,  has  shewn,  that  in  negotia- 
tions or  conferences  of  the  kind  supposed,  one  or  two  active  and  dexte- 
rous  parties,  or  their  partizans,  never  fail  to  gain  the  ear  of  persons, 
high  in  political  station  or  influence,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of 
of  these  powerful  patrons,  to  procure  for  their  own  private  claims,  or  po- 
litical measures,  a  kind  and  degree  of  favour  which  almost  preclude  the 
chance  of  a  fair  hearing  being  accorded  to  other  appellants,  or  of  due  at- 
tention and  deference  being  paid  to  such  counter- statements  and  protests 
as  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  submit. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  queslion  now  under  review,  I  shall,  I  think, 
satisfy  you  that  my  fears  are  not  altogether  chimerical,  and  that  my 
forebodings  are  likely  to  be  realized. 

Within  the  last  fortnight,  the  whole  community  has  been  gratified 
with  the  announcement  of  two  National  Education  Bills— one  for  Eng- 
land, to  be  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  other,  for  the  Nor- 
thern part  of  the  island,  to  be  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  Now,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Mon- 
creiff,  is  well  known  to  be  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Free  Church,  and, 
though  sufficiently  esteemed  by  that  sect,  does  not  to  any  considerable 
extent  enjoy  the  admiration  or  confidence  of  the  Scottish  people.  He  is 
generally  regarded  amongst  us  as  a  person  of  moderate  ability  and  slender 
acquirements,  and  as  one  who  owes  his  professional  advancement,  and 
political  office,  more  to  family  or  party  connexion,  and  traditionary  re^ 
putation,  than  to  any  distinctive  merits  of  his  own..  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  animated  with  strong  enthusiasm  in  the  propagation  of  his  own 
notions,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  oiati  objects  ;  and  is,  therefore,  not  the 
less  liable  now  than  heretofore,  to  be  run  away  with  by  personal  or  sec- 
tarian crotchets. 

As  soon  as  the  rumour  of  a  National  Education  Bill  reached  Edin- 
burgh, the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  resumed  their  usual  tactics.  A 
deputation,  consisting  of  eight  teachers,  in  the  employment  and  pay  of 
that  Church,  waited  upon  Mr.  Moncreiff  for  the  purpose  of  indoctrinating 
him  in  the  educational  creed  which  had  been  dictated  to  them  by  the  regu- 
lator of  their  conscience,  and  the  mainspring  of  all  their  movements,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Candlish,  the  Loyola  of  Scotland,  the  most  astute  and  least 
scrupulous  of  living  churchmen.  With  one  solitary  exception,  the  Free 
Church  deputies  referred  to  are  in  themselves  perfectly  insignificant, 
thoroughly  harmless,  and  utterly  unknown  beyond  the  precincts  of  their 
respective  schoolrooms ;  and  represent  the  teaching  profession  in  Scot- 
land about  as  suitably  as  the  "  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street,"  consti- 
tuted  the  "  People  of  England  ;"  but  they  derive  a  transient  and  facti- 
tious importance  from  being  played  upon  at  present  as  barrel-organs,  by 
a  powerful  and  ruthless  hand,  to  grind  into  the  ears  of  government  offi- 
cials,  a  gratingly  unmusical  solo,  under  the  misnomer  of  a  national 
melody.  W  hat  sort  of  provision  would  be  made  for  national  education 
by  a  bill  framed  dn  CandUish-ite  principles  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  con- 
jectura ;  as  the  ingenious  divine  himself,  about  two  years  ago,  thought 
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fit  to  publish  a  draft  of  this  scheme,  which  then  excited  a  universal  roar 
of  mingled  astonishment,  indignation,  and  mirth,  at  the  barefaced  effron- 
tery, and  revolting  tyranny  of  its  enactments.  But,  besides  an  unholy 
alliance  of  "  Free  Companions"  in  Edinburgh,  the  party  have,  at  this 
moment  some  of  their  clerical  and  other  myrmidons,  busily  at  work  in 
the  metropolis  itself.  Two  at  least  of  their  clergymen  are  now  in  Lon- 
don, primarily  it  is  said,  with  the  intention  of  giving  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  the  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  ;  and 
of  these  reverend  emissaries  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  entertains  the 
ulterior  design,  and  is  watching  a  favourable  opportunity,  of  guiding  the 
collective  wisdom  to  certain  pre-determined  conclusions  on  a  far  wider, 
more  complicated,  and  more  dangerous  question.  Briefly  then  the  case 
stands  thus : — 

!•  The  most  active,  noisy,  and  mischievous  of  Scottish  sects  is  com- 
mitted by  previous  manifestos  and  reiterated  professions  to  an  educational 
policy,  which  is  essentially  one-sided,  exclusive,  intolerai^t,  and  unjust. 

II.  The  highest  officer  of  the  crown  in  Scotland,  and  a  member  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  is  a  champion  of  that  turbulent  sect, 
and  an  abettor  of  their  despotic  policy  in  all  questions  affecting  the  com- 
mon weal. 

III.  It  is  matter  of  indisputable  notoriety,  that  on  this  particular 
question  of  national  education,  a  set  of  principles  has  been  prescribed, 
and  a  line  of  policy  defined  to  him,  which  principles,  and  which  policy 
we  may  infer  from  the  analogy  of  past  experience,  have  for  their  main 
object,  the  aggrandizement  of  one  isolated  sect,  by  conceding  to  that 
sect  an  unwarrantable  prominence,  and  an  undue  share  in  the  general 
education  of  Scotland. 

Skilfully  concerted  as  this  plot  may  be,  and  great  as  are  the  cunning, 
audacity,  and  malice  of  the  arch. conspirator,  it  does  not  admit  of  ques- 
tion that  it  may  be  frustrated,  and  its  author  defeated  by  a  combined 
movement  of  resistance  and  aggression  on  the  pai*t  of  those  who  ore  bent 
on  vindicating  the  personal  independence  of  our  teachers,  and  the  reli- 
gious  liberties  of  our  pc^ople.  But,  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  appeal's  to  be  asleep  ;  the  dissenting  de- 
nominations are  dumb ;  and,  unless  they  bestir  themselves  in  time, 
judgment  will  go  against  them  by  default,  and  they  may  yet  have  cause 
to  execrate  their  own  torpor  and  supineness,  when  they  see  their  youth 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  system,  devised  by  Free  Church  intriguers 
to  accomplish  the  mean  ends  of  sectarian  ambition. 

Our  parochial  teachers  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  settlement  of  this 
vexatious  and  alarming  question ;  but  there  are  other  two  classes  of  their 
professional  brethren  under  a  still  stronger  obligation,  both  of  duty  and  of 
self-interest,  to  anticipate  or  repel  this  threatened  assault  upon  the  free- 
dom and  honour  of  their  profession,  and  on  the  welfare  of  that  saci-ed 
cause,  which  they  are  all  bound  in  common  to  defend.  The  two  sections 
of  the  scholastic  brotherhood  to  which  I  now  allude,  are  the  burgh  school- 
masters of  Scotland,  and  the  higher  class  of  our  adventure  teachers. 
Compared  with  their  parochial  fellow.labourers,  the  two  last  mentioned 
classes  of  educators  occupy  an  enviable  vantage-ground.     They  are  both 
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equally  exempt  fi'om  ecclesiastical  interference  and  control ;  inasmuch  as 
burgh  schoolmasters  are  not  restricted  by  the  terms  of  their  appointment 
to  one  Protestant  denomination^  but  may  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from 
any.  #  Our  burgh  schoolmasters  also  participate  in  another  privilege  of 
adventure  teachers,  by  sustaining  towards  all  religious  sects  alike  the 
relation  of  strict  neutmlity ;  as  they  are  enabled  to  admit  with  equal 
readiness  into  their  schoolrooms,  the  children  of  parents  professing  every 
imaginable  diversity  of  Christian  belief,  but  willing  to  entrust  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training  of  their  children  to  a  preceptor  who  is  able  to 
guide  them  all  into  the  paths  of  knowledge,  truth,  and  duty,  on  the  clear 
and  unchanging  principles  of  a  Catholic  Christianity.  Schoolmasters  so 
situated  in  reference  to  the  community,  and  so  instructed  by  the  vaiious 
lessons  of  professional  experience,  and  of  extensive  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, are  infinitely  better  qualified  to  enlighten  the  government  as  to  the 
the  true  principles  and  aims  of  a  national  system,  than  a  handful  of  cle- 
rical dilettanti  in  literature  and  paideutics,  who  use  or  abuse  their  own 
teachers,  merely  as  upper  menials,  and  who  look  upon  different  systems 
of  instruction,  in  no  other  light,  than  that  of  devices,  (well  or  ill-con- 
trived, as  the  case  may  be),  for  swelling  the  numbers  of  their  sect,  and 
enhancing  the  influence  of  their  order.  Accordingly,  if  in  disregard  or 
defiance  of  repeated  admonition  and  remonstrance,  our  existing  rulers 
should  repeat  the  enormous  blunder  of  their  predecessors  in  office,  by 
omitting  or  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  testimony  and  information, 
which  our  burgh  schoolmasters  are  pre-eminently  fitted  to  aflbrd,  then 
it  becomes  the  solemn  and  imperative  duty  of  these  men  to  frame  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  statement,  not  only  of  their  own  case,  but  of  the 
question  of  national  education  in  all  its  barings,  and  to  adopt,  for  the 
attainment  of  their  end,  every  expedient — in  the  way  of  memorials,  de- 
putations, public  criticism,  and  peaceful  agitation,— -which  is  sanctioned 
by  the  law  and  constitution  of  these  realms. 

A  Scottish  Voluntaky. 

2l8t  February  1853. 
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Any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,— or  any 
thing  like  a  full  discussion  of  the  most  important  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  subjects  which  it  brings  under  notice,  would  be  quite  un- 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  our  joum^, — and  of  necessity,  would  fail  to 
interest  the  curiosity,  or  satisfy  the  understandings  of  our  readers.  All 
that  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  characterise  the  work  generally, — and  to 
give  a  few  specimens  of  the  style  and  modes  of  thought  by  which  it  is 
pervaded. 

The  title  of  the  work  is  not  likely>  we  fear, — and  we  regret  that  such 
such  should  be  the  case, — to  afford  a  great  inducement  to  casual  readers 
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to  seek  anxiously  for  the  book^  or  to  give  such  attention  to  its  contents, 
as,  from  their  intrinsic  Ta]ue>  they  may  deserve.     Indeed^  the  idea  of 
its  being  the  work  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  a  man,   independent  of 
his  title,  of  high  respectability,  and  of  much  converse  with  the  '4iving 
world,  may  serve  to  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  entering  on  the  perusal 
of  a  treatise  which  will  have  just  principles  for  the  object  at  which  it  aims, 
— and  the  ultimate  and  pervading  tendency  of  which  will  be  to  purify 
thought, — to  give  a  high  direction  to  research, — and  to  sanction  and  give 
stability  to  all  those  invaluable  piinciples  which  lie  at  the  foundation,  and 
are  indispensable  to  the  promotion  of  all  true  happiness,  both  public  and 
private.    We  are  not,  indeed,  entitled  to  say  that  the  author  has  displayed 
anything  approaching  to  the  gigantic  powers  of  intellect  and  research 
which  are  displayed  in  the  once  celebrated  treatise  of  Hume,  having  a 
corresponding  title  with  that  of  the  present  work.     Neither  is  his  work 
distinguished  by  the  didactic  arrangement,  and  lucid  order,  that  pervade 
all  the  works  of  a  philosopher  for  whom  he  justly  entertains  a  high  admira- 
tions—and his  respect  for  whom,  if  we  may  judge  from  an  incidental 
notice  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  work,  seems  to  be  hereditary ; — we 
mean,  of  course,  the  great  father  of  Scotch  philosophy.  Dr.  Reid.     Our 
author  is  &r  below  Dugald  Stewart  in  splendid  declamation,  and  in  the 
power  of  opening  up  alluring  and  far-stretching  vistas  of  the  progress  of 
human  speculation^— or  of  the  destined  advances  of  social  and  political 
regeneration.     And  we  discover  nothing  in  his  book,  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  subtle,  but  yet  simple  characteristics  of  the  mind,  and  of 
all  the  works  of  the  late  amiable  and  accomplished  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
Nor,  lastly,  can  he  be  compared  with  the  present  celebrated  Professor  of 
Logic  in  our  Metropolitan  University^  for  the  condensed  energy,  the 
powerful  ratiocination,  and  the  boundless  erudition,  by  which  the  various 
productions  of  that   very  remarkable  person  are  distinguished.     But  still 
it  is  quite  evident  from  the  whole  style  and  method  of  the  work,  that  it 
is  the  production  of  a  person  whose  mind  has  a  very  decided  aptitude  for 
the  kind  of  researches  into  which  his  treatise  necessarily  led  him, — that 
the  work  is  not  a  hasty  or  superficial  production,  but  has  been  the  fruit 
of  profound  and  continued  meaitation, — that  his  language,  if  not  remark- 
able either  for  refinement  or  eloquence,  is,  however,  in  all  cases  vigorous 
and  far  from  unpleasing, — and  above  all,  that  his  object  never  is  to  per- 
plex  or  startle  the  reader,  by  insisting  on  parodoxical  or  limited  aspects 
of  his  subject,  but  in  every  instance  to  uphold  the  dictates  of  good  sense, 
and  to  imbue  his  readers  with  such  feelings  and  principles  as  are  fitted 
to  enhance,  in  their  estimation,  the  essential  qualities  of  the  nature  which 
they  possess,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  cultivation  of  its  tendencies,  in  the 
way  that  is  alone  conducive  to  happiness  and  honour. 

There  are,  also,  two  considerations  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  this  treatise,  or  in  judging  of  the 
talents  by  which  its  author  is  characterised ; — in  the  first  place,  that  a  very 
connderable  portion  of  the  work  was  written,  not  only  while  the  author 
was  &r  from  any  help  which  books  of  a  kindred  kind  could  supply, 
but  amidst  modes  of  life,  and  kinds  of  scenery,  viYiich  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  such  kind  of  speculation  ;— 
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and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  present  treatise  is  but  a  specimen  and 
earnest  of  a  more  extended  work  which  the  author  has  it  in  view  to 
produce,  and  in  which  his  modes  of  thought,  and  principles  of  investiga- 
tion,  are  intended  to  be  brought  out  with  fuller  relief.  On  these  topict« 
however,  the  author  ought  to  be  heard  for  himself.  In  the  preface  to 
his  work,  he  there  points  out  shortly,  both  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  work  was  composed,  and  the  leading  object  which  he  had  in 
view  by  its  publication ; — 

''  To  explain  the  following  work,  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  the  Author 
to  state,  that  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  his  duties  led  him  to  move  much 
among  the  masses  of  several  of  our  large  towns,  and  to  gather  the  opinions 
which  were  in  the  ascendant  among  them,  he  was  very  much  strucic  with 
the  number  whose  opinions,  based  upon  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value 
and  the  perfection  of  scientific  views,  and  on  very  pretending  but  very  shal- 
low schemes  of  the  human  mind,  were  falling  fast  into  materialism  and  fatal- 
ism, with  the  dreadful  consequences  of  such  tenets, — renunciation  of  reli- 
gion, and  moral  and  political  recklessness.  Shortly  afterwards  he  left  Europe 
for  a  field  of  action  in  the  Elast,  but  the  state  of  things  which  he  had  witnessed 
at  home  continued  to  haunt  him,  and  led  to  the  question  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  vindicate  the  spiritual  nature,  the  liberty,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  man  in  a  manner  which  might  be  scientific  in  form  though  popular 
in  substance,  and  so  find  readers  among  those  who — idolising  science  all  the 
while — were  falling  so  fast,  and  in  such  numbers,  into  the  contrary  opinions 
-—opinions  which,  whenever  they  have  become  popular,  have  proved  no  less 
fiital  to  the  well-being  of  society  than  to  that  of  individuals  when  held  in 
private.  Circumstances  having  proved  favourable  in  the  East  for  making 
the  attempt,  some  chapters  were  written,  and  these  form  the  earlier  part  of 
this  volume,  as  also  the  essays  on  '  Science  and  Philosophy,'  and  on  '  The 
Science  and  the  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,'  which  not  to  break  the  thread 
of  the  analysis,  have  been  thrown  into  an  appendix.  But  in  the  progress  of 
thought  the  subject  proved  so  deeplv  interesting  in  itself,  and  seemed  to  be 
80  imperfectly  explored,  at  least  under  the  regime  of  an  exact  method,  such 
as  that  set  forth  in  the  essay  on  ^  Method'  (also  in  the  Appendix),  that  the 
spirit  of  philanthropy  had  for  a  time  to  give  way  to  the  urgency  of  curiosity, 
— the  uneasiness  to  know  some  things  of  importance  about  the  soul  which 
could  not  be  learned  by  reading.  Hence  long  delay  in  accomplishing  what 
was  at  first  proposed,  as  also  a  growing  unfitness  for  doing  it  in  a  popular 
style,  of  wliich  the  greater  part  of  this  work,  it  is  feared,  will  give  abundant 
proof. 

'*  On  his  return  to  Europe  this  autumn,  the  Author  finds,  as  it  appears  to 
him,  no  less  need  for  works  vindicating  in  a  scientific  way,  the  grandeur  of 
human  nature,  than  when  he  left,  and  for  rescuing  Psychology  from  its  threa- 
tened absorption  into  Physiology.  He  therefore  ventures  the  volume  now 
in  the  reader's  bands  as  a  contribution,  slender  indeed,  but  earnest,  towards 
this  end  ;  and  though  with  certain  fears,  yet  not  without  a  hope  also,  of  be- 
ing encouraged  before  long  to  follow  it  up,  by  a  more  scientific,  and  probably 
also  a  more  extended  treatise,  in  which  the  Psychological  views  that  are  but 
incidentally  and  hurriedly  indicated  in  this,  are  fully  expanded  in  scientific 
connection.  Meantime,  the  state  of  the  social  atmosphere,  already  so  much 
darkened  by  new  books,  and  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  has 
led  him  to  prefer  something  by  way  of  pilot  ballon  merely,  which  is  all  that 
this  volume  pretends  to  be. 

^^  To  prevent  misconceptions  which  might  be  apt  to  form  themselves  on  a 
cursory  inspection  of  what  follows,  it  may  be  well  to  add  here,  that  when 
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Ike  Author,  in  tbe  following  pages,  speaks  of  human  nature  generallj,  or 
treats  it  as  the  object  of  science,  he  always  contemplates  human  nature  in 
its  normal  state,  that  is,  as  an  institution  of  God,  not  as  a  fallen  thing,  a  pro- 
duct of  the  abuse  of  human  liberty, — he  has  in  his  mind  human  nature  in 
the  state  indicated  in  the  motto  on  the  following  page,  and  which  it  is  the 
aim  and  the  end  of  regeneration  to  restore.  The  view  which  the  motto  gives 
is  the  only  stand-place  for  abstract  Science  ;  while  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  is 
the  only  position  from  which  the  human  race,  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  its 
actually  existing  state,  can  be  reached,  and  these  peculiarities  satisfactorily 
explained." 

The  science  of  mind,— or^  as  our  author  calls  it.  Enquiry  into  Human 

Nature, — is  certainly  not  so  fashionable  or  favourite  a  study  at  present, 

nor  has  it  been,  for  a  very  considerable  number  of  years,  as  it  once  was 

— when  it  formed  the  most  favourite  topic  of  discussion  in  our  aca. 

demical  chairs, — when  all  minds  having  any  pretensions  to  philosophical 

thought  were  busied  in  attempts  to  solve  the  high  problems,  which  this 

science,  in  its  incipient  state,  seemed  to  hold  out, — when  even  the  public 

mind,  as  evinced  in  daily  conversation,  or  in  social  and  festive  talk, 

seemed  to  set  a  high  value  on  speculations  connected  with  this  subject, — 

and  when  all  books  written  and  printed  for  the  elucidation  of  its  myste. 

ries,  were  purchased  with  greediness,  and  devoured  with  an  appetite 

that  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  really  was  something,  at  once  most 

inviting  in  such  discussions,  and  richly  fraught  with  excellent  results 

to  all  the  most  desirable  habits  and  pursuits  both  of  individuals  and  of 

society. 

The  comparative  neglect  which  has  succeeded  to  this  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  mental  or  psychological  researches,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
several  very  obvious  considerations.     In  the  first  place,  the  attempts 
that  were  made  to  lay  down  a  basis  for  the  rearing  of  a  solid  and  perma- 
Dent,  and  satisfactory  superstructure,  having  this  science  for  its  object, 
were  so  far  firom  being  well  conducted,  that  they  almost  unifoiTnly  left 
the  mind  of  the  student  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction, — had  little  or  no 
felt  relation  to  the  necessary  ongoings  of  society  or  of  life, — and  in  some 
instances  led  to  merely  hypothetical  and  fanciful  speculations,  that  were 
better  fitted  to  disgust  than  to  please  or  ameliorate  the  minds  of  those 
who  occasionally  took  an  interest  in  them.    This  science,  too,  such  as  it 
then  was,  claimed  by  far  too  extensive  a  share  in  the  general  attention 
of  the  world,  and  of  thinking  and  speculative  men, — instead  of  being  the 
vantage-ground,  from  the  elevation  of  which  the  other  subordinate  de- 
partments of  study  were  to  be  surveyed,  it  seemed  to  throw  them  all 
into  littleness  and  obscurity  from  the  very  aerial  character  of  the  height 
to  which  the  speculatist  had  ascended, — and  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence was  that  a  reaction  would  take  place,  and  that  men,  little  patient 
of  abstract  and  seemingly  inapplicable  theories,  would  thrust  what  had 
once  been  a  favourite  and  most  promising  pursuit  into  a  condition  of 
avoidance  and  neglect,  altogether  disproportioned  to  its  real  merits,  and 
most  un&vourable  to  the  progressive  and  beneficial  course  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  pursued.     Then  accordingly,  speedily  came  a  period 
during  which  the  whole  bent  of  men's  minds  was  devoted  to  the  phy- 
sical powers  of  external  nature, — to  the  amelioration  of  all  the  arts  to 
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which  these  powers  are  fitted  to  minister^ — and  to  all  those  lighter  kinds 
of  speculation  and  of  literature  which  were  suited  to  a  condition  of  the 
social  mind,  so  bustling,  so  impatient^  so  excited,  and  so  variable.  And 
lastly,  it  happened,  that  in  harmony  with  this  lower  but  yet  irritable 
concQtion  of  the  public  mind,  there  supervened  a  new  mode  of  studying  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  less  aerial  in  its  flights, — apparently  more  precise  in 
its  deductions, — and  though  less  august,  and  perhaps,  generally  consi- 
dered, less  just  in  its  character,  yet  seeming  to  have  a  more  direct  appli- 
cability to  the  active  and  bustling  pursuits  in  which  it  was  the  bent  of 
the  general  mind,  at  such  a  time,  to  engage. 

Still,  notwithstanding  this  temporary  state  of  abeyance, — the  science 
of  mind,  not  only  possesses  an  intrinsic  value  of  the  very  highest  kind,— 
but  ever  has  had,  and  ever  will  continue  to  have,  charms  for  the  medi- 
tative and  self-reflective  mind  of  man,  of  which  no  allurements  presented 
by  merely  active  and  external  pursuits  can  ever  entirely  divert  it.  It 
was  strikingly  said  by  a  very  enlightened  author,  that  in  looking  at  the 
magnificence  and  immensity  of  the  external  universe,  his  wonder  was 
not  so  much  at  its  unutterable  vastness,  as  to  find  himself  at  the  centre 
of  it, — and  every  thinking  mind  is  ready  not  only  to  respond  to  the 
justness  of  the  remark,  but  to  verify  it  by  an  appeal  to  his  highest  and 
indestructible  habits  of  thought.  In  fact,  the  problems  which  this  science 
holds  out  for  solution  are  not  only  of  the  utmost  grandeur  and  value, 
but  have  an  interest  for  every  thoughtful  mind,  which  never  ceases  to 
make  itself  felt  more  or  less  intensely  ; — without  it  may  be  any  especial 
reference  to  merely  scientific  results,  it  is  every  now  and  then  proposing 
these  problems  to  itself,  as  necessary  for  that  accurate  self-knowledge, 
without  which  a  self-conscious  and  reflective,  an  accountable  and  immortal 
being,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  abiding  satisfaction  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  wonderful  endowments,  or  in  the  position  which  he  occupies 
amidst  the  mysterious  grandeur  of  the  universe  around  him.  The  very 
mystery  which  still  is  felt  to  shroud  these  questions,  and  to  make  them  diffi- 
cult of  satisfactory  solution,  but  adds  to  the  interest  which  they  are  fitted 
to  create, — and  sets  the  innumerable  myriads  of  minds  that  people  our 
world  on  the  same  constantly  recurring  paths  of  speculation  and  of  en- 
quiry for  the  solution  of  these  problems.  And  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  on  these  attempts  to  solve  such  problems,  the  curiosity  of  the  en- 
quirer is  strongly  prompted  by  a  conviction,  more  or  less  distinctly  felt 
and  avowed,  that  with  the  solution  of  these  grand  questions,— -or  stating  it 
more  generally,  with  the  attainment  of  a  true  and  satisfactory  theory  of 
human  nature, — there  is  necessarily  connected,  not  only  an  immediate  and 
most  desirable  repose  to  the  restless  curiosity  of  the  thinking  mind  itself, 
but  an  important  and  progressive  change  of  all  the  institutions  and  arts 
that  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  dignity,  the  honour,  and 
the  entire  well-being  of  human  society. 

Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  science  of  human  nature  is 
very  far  indeed  firom  being  in  that  satisfactory  state,  theoretically  con- 
sidered,— or  in  that  condition  to  do  the  good  for  mankind  which  it  will 
ultimately  do, — which  we  confidently  expect  from  its  more  matured  and 
better  founded  progress.     The  phrenologists  and  physiologists  on  the  one 
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handf  and  the  abstract  speculatists  on  the  other,— each  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres  leave  much  in  their  pretended  explanations  and  solutions^ 
that  eventually  lands  the  thoughtful  and  conscientiously  enquiring 
mind,  in  a  state  of  most  unpleasing  dubiety  and  perplexity.  The  former 
nre  often  distinct,  and  even  valuable  in  their  deductions,  so  far  as  they 
go,  but  at  the  same  time,  their  style  of  speculation  is  invariably  felt  to 
be  below  the  whole  grandeur  and  extent  of  the  subject — while  the  latter, 
with  high  notions  of  the  dignity  of  their  theme,  and  with  many  beauti- 
ful and  improving  views  occasionally  gleaming  through  the  mists  that 
surround  their  aerial  position,  have  yet  a  sad  want  of  applicability  to 
the  great  questions  of  life  in  most  of  their  speculations, — and  are  com. 
monly  set  aside  by  the  generality  of  men,  as  persons  who  are  employing 
their  mental  energies  on  topics,  probably  very  high  in  themselves,  and 
very  pleasing  to  the  investigators,  but  really  greatly  deficient  in  applica- 
bility to  all  existing  interests,  and  in  most  cases  better  fitted  to  mystify 
and  to  puzzle,  than  to  enlighten  and  cheer  the  minds  of  those  who  seek 
for  true  and  delightful  views  either  of  their  own  nature,  or  of  the  vast 
scenery  of  the  external  universe. 

Will  then,  this  science,  so  good  in  itself,  and  in  some  respects  so  uni- 
versally alluring,  as  we  have  ventured  to  represent  it — ever  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  rest  upon  a  more  stable  and  satisfactory  foundation,  or  to  realise 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  the  advantages  which  we  think  are  involved 
in  its  supposed  more  matured  condition  ?  Is  there  any  probability  that 
this  result  will  ever  be  realised  ?  We  answer  unhesitatingly,  and  with 
perfect  assurance,  and  in  the  most  precise  and  brief  terms  we  can  employ 
— that  it  will.  At  present,  its  cultivators  are  working  on  separate 
grounds — tracing  paths  that  not  only  have  no  common  direction,  but  are 
often  traversing  and  interrupting  each  other — matter  exclusively  is  taken 
as  "  the  standing  place,"  (to  use  a  phrase  of  our  author,)  by  the  one 
party — and  pure  mind,  as  its  point  of  flight  by  the  other — and  while 
each  wants  something  which  the  other  possesses,  the  common  labour 
makes  not  only  no  satisfactory  speed,  but  throws  the  whole  foundation 
into  confusion  and  seemingly  inextricable  debris.  What  is  wanted,  in 
short,  for  even  a  promising  commencement  of  this  science,  is  a  more  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  view  of  the  mutual  relation  of  matter  and 
of  mind. — When  that  is  gained,  most  of  the  questions  which  now  per- 
plex the  mental  philosophy,  will  need  no  laborious  process  of  solution — 
they  will  vanish  of  their  own  accord — the  labourers  will  work  upon  a 
ccmimon  ground,  and  in  a  common  direction, — it  may  be  that  one  mind 
of  gigantic  powers  will  speedily  clear  all  the  encumbrances  that  now  oc- 
casion so  much  perplexity  and  delay  to  the  well  intentioned  and  laborious 
workmen,^-or,  what  is  more  likely,  the  progress  of  thought  and  of  know- 
ledge, will,  by  a  gradual  developement,  bring  the  views  of  the  mental 
philosophers  progressively,  however  slowly,  into  a  more  harmonizing  condi- 
tion as  to  the  foundation  on  which  their  favourite  superstructure  must  be 
reared —  the  whole  landscape  will  gradually  brighten  and  become  more 
captivating,  as  the  higher  acclivities  of  the  mountain  are  gained, — and 
when,  it  may  be  after  long  ages,  the  summit  is  reached,  man  and  nature 
will  ^pear  iii  a  harmony  of  operation,  which  had  not  previously  been 
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suspected — and  over  the  whole  landscape  of  life,  better  institutions  will 
be  seen  taking  the  place  of  previous  absurdities-Hind  all  this,  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  the  &ct,  that  man  has  at  last  obtained  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  nature — a  more  luminous  view  of  the  great 
mental  problems  that  had  long  puzzled  his  predecessors— -and  a  juster 
conception  of  the  essential  relation  that  connects  his  own  spiritual  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  his  physical  constitution^  with  the  beautiful  and 
constantly  progressive  order  of  the  external  universe. 

Our  author  commences  his  ''  Enquiry"  with  a  chapter  int^ided  to  set 
fbrth  the  ''  Claims  of  the  Study/'  and  from  that  chapter  we  quote  Uie 
following  passages,  beth  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style  as  a  writer 
and  thinker — and  as  a  confirmation,  in  some  points,  of  the  very  imper- 
fect remarks  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  present  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.  The  quotation  is  meant  to  shew  that  the  science  of 
mind  has  intimate  relations  to  the  progress  of  life  in  all  oth^  respects-— 
that  it  has  difficulties,  indeed,  to  contend  with,  which  are  not  however 
such  as  to  discourage  the  earnest  exertions  of  the  cultivators  of  this  waeoat 
—that  there  is  every  likelihood  of  its  ultimately  taking  its  pkee,  w  a 
science  as  well  ascertained  in  its  principles,  and  as  beneficial  in  its  influence 
as  the  most  luminous  and  inviting  of  all  the  modes  of  thought  that  now 
feroe  the  respect  or  draw  the  willing  admiration  of  men— and  that  in 
the  meantime,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  the  **  mechanique  celeste  of 
mind  is  still  waiting  its  Newton." 

'*  Surely  an  orderly  acquaintance  with  the  elements  and  laws  of  our  na- 
ture, supposing  it  possible  to  be  attained,  cannot  but  constitute  knowledge  of 
a  most  vfQuabk  kmd.  Impart  such  knowledge,  and  a  more  regular,  con* 
■tant,  and  cheerful  fulfilment  <^  those  laws  wherein  our  well-being  must  ne- 
cessarily consist,  may  surely  be  expected.  Many  casual  influences,  whidi 
when  entertained  in  ignorance  of  their  bearing  on  our  well-being,  prove  to 
be  most  injurious,  might  be  at  once  repelled. 

^^  The  various  institutions  of  society  and  forms  of  government,  might  be 
framed  at  once  in  harmony  with  man*8  social  nature  as  manifesting  itself 
there  and  then,  when  such  institutions  and  fovemmentsare  needed^  sm  not, 
as  hitherto,  merely  by  experiment  too  mucn  in  the  dark  and  under  the  do- 
4ninion  of  passion. 

*'  Education  might  be  conducted  so  that  the  various  prepossessions  vrfaieh 
it  fisils  to  ^nerate,  as  well  as  those  habits  which  it  has  tor  its  object  to  form, 
might  be  m  keeping  with  the  aptitudes  and  capacities  of  human  nature  for 
beauty,  truth,  piety,  and  goodness,  and  rather  developments  and  extensions 
of  intelligence,  than  limitations  and  contradictions  of  it,  as  it  is  too  often  the 
ease  at  present. 

"  And  as  to  the  enjovment  of  the  passing  hour,  if  only  a  true  hamiony 
and  proportionate  development  were  established  among  all  the  faculties  of 
oar  nature,  happiness  would  become  spontaneous,  and  attach  to  the  very 
flow  of  thought  itself  all  independently  of  its  products ;  for  a  flow  of  right 
thinking  and  feelins  is  always,  and  that  purel v  in  its  own  right,  very  pleasant. 
Spontaneous  thought  is  essentially  soul-delighting.  Thus  by  a  general  know- 
iMge  of  the  true  principles  of  human  nature  diffused  through  societv^  and 
acted  upon,  a  high  state  of  well-beings  both  individual  and  social,  mig^t  be 
ait  onoe  secured  and  perpetuated. 

^  Widi  regard  to  numan  nature,  indeed,  in  so  ftr  as  at  consists  im  abodily 
eoonomy,  the  value  of  an  acquaintance  with  its  contents  and  lawa  is  fWy 
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acknowledged.  Those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  oonditionB  of 
health,  hare  an  honourable  name  and  rank  assigned  to  them  in  society,  and 
are  anzioiialy  consulted  (a  fee  accompanying)  by  those  who  have  not.  Now, 
•milarly,  with  with  respect  to  our  mental  economy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  Imowledge  of  it  would  be  as  much  appreciated  as  medical  skill,  were 
we  only  as  solicitous  about  truth  and  conduct  as  we  are  about  health ;  and 
were  xken  parties  accessible  to  us,  who,  in  virtue  of  a  superior  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  were  as  competent  to  give  advice.  This  is  in  fiict  proved 
by  the  position  which  a  priesthood  holds  in  ty&ej  state  of  society^  except 
only  its  two  extremes, — ^that  of  barbarism  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  en- 
li^tenment  on  the  other :  the  former,  because  society  in  that  case  cannot 
appreciate  intellectual  superiority  of  the  priestly  character ;  the  latter,  be- 
cause on  the  part  of  the  priest  such  superiority  does  not  exist,  the  limit  of 
inteUectnal  progress  being  to  elevate  the  whole  nation  into  a  royal  priest- 
hood. 

^  No  sentiment  is  so  popular  at  home,  as  that  ^'  knowledge  is  power  ;** 
and  it  is  often  instanced  as  evidence  of  Bacon*s  genius,  that  ne  could  have 
put  so  great  a  truth  in  so  terse  a  form.  But  the  sentiment  is  fiuniliar  in  the 
Eastj  ml  here  infinitely  more  importance  is  attadied  to  it.  All  tliat  Bacon 
had  m  his  mind,  when  he  said  so,  was  that  knowledge  gave  power  over  ex- 
ternal nature,  so  as  to  imnrove  the  arts  of  life.  But  the  philosophers  of 
India  carry  their  views  or  the  power  of  knowledge  much  former,  nay,  tran<f 
aoendently  for.  From  immemorial  ages  they  have  maintained  that  when 
the  soul  has  accomplished  the  analvsis  of  ail  its  relations,  and  can  discrimi- 
nate clearly  itself  imd  body,  as  well  as  all  other  things,  then  nature,  which 
is  at  ODoe  tlie  great  tormentor  and  the  great  instructor  of  the  soul,  ceases 
botfi  to  give  Borrow  and  information,  and  liberation  and  blessedness  are  oh- 
tafaied.  *  Nothing,  in  ray  opinion,*  savs  the  author  of  the  '  Sankiya  Ka- 
rika,'  *•  is  more  retiring  than  nature.  Once  aware  of  having  been  seen,  she 
dees  not  again  expose  herself  to  the  gaze  of  the  soul.*  Knowledge,  accord- 
ing to  the  Indian  philosophers,  is  adequate,  and  alone  adequate,  to  procure 
and  to  aecure  for  ever  complete  repose  to  the  soul.  But  this  notion  of  theirs 
is  purely  ideal.  Their  theoir  can  never  be  verified  by  man.  The  limit  of 
knowledge  thev  propose  is  wnoUy  beyond  our  reach.  Contenting  ourselves 
with  a  lower  nignt,  may  we  not,  however,  affirm  with  certainty,  that  an 
education  for  Uiis  life  cannot  be  considered  as  in  any  measure  completed  by 
him  who  is  entering  upon  the  world,  until  he  has  made  a  studv  of  his  own 
nature, — ^that  nature  which  he  is  destined  to  carry  about  with  him  all  his 
days,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  which  ail  hit  enjoyments  and  all  his  sufier- 
ings  are  to  flow  in  time  and  in  eternity  ? 

*^  It  is  also  obvious,  that  a  knowleojge  of  human  nature  is  as  needful  to 
SQond  and  firuitfiil  speculation  as  it  possibly  can  be  to  the  formation  of  cha- 
iicter ;  and  indeed  such  knowledge  forms  iXxe  only  trustworthy  antidote  to 
the  extremes  of  credulity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  scepticism  on  the.  other. 
Plainly,  this  study  ought,  therefore,  to  precede  the  fixing  of  all  our  ultimate 
opinions  on  philosophy,  as  well  as  our  entrance  on  the  active  business  of 
hie ;  and  a  scientific  education  cannot  be  considered  in  any  measure  com^- 
nlete  while  the  student  remains  ignorant  of  psychology.  But  these  thinp 
liave  been  already  beautifully  shown  by  more  than  one  popular  author  m 
our  langua^ ;  and  as  the  Introduction  to  Locke's  '  £asay,*  and  that  to 
fitewartTs  ^Elements/  where  this  has  been  done,  are  easily  accessible  to 
everv  one,  and  better  worth  reading  than  anything  which  it  is  possible  to 
ay  here,  we  may  pass  on. 

^  Yet  not  without  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  difficulty  and  reputed  boper 
leasness  of  tho  sdenoe  of  mind ;  of  which  charges  the  former  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, but  the  latter  denied.    There  is  no  chance  that  psychology  will  be 
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able,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  to  compete  with  the  other  branches  of  natural 
science  in  popular  favour,  or  even  to  enjoy  that  share  of  consideration  to 
which  its  importance  entitles  it.  The  special  mission  of  man,  as  an  em- 
bodied species,  being  to  the  outward  world  around,  thought  and  feeling,  when 
directed  outwardly  and  through  the  senses,  flow  far  more  freely  than  when 
they  are  confined  within  the  breast,  and  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of 
themselves  to  themselves.  Such,  also^  is  the  appointed  relation  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  to  the  soul,  whose  main  business  in  this  life  is  to  find  her  right 
place  in  the  world,  and  work  her  right  way  through  it,  that  external  ob- 
jects are  far  more  impressive  than  any  others.  Tney  even^  as  it  were,  pic- 
ture themselves  in  the  mind ;  while  the  phenomena  of  pure  thought  are  in- 
capable of  anything  of  this  kind,  and  possess  a  form,  or  rather  a  formlesBDCSS, 
which  makes  tl^eir  study  but  poor  entertainment  except  to  a  few. 

'^  Mental  phenomena,  also,  as  they  develope  themselves  spontaneoualv', 
are  generally  very  complicated,  very  much  interwoven,  nay  often  truly 
confluent,  so  that  to  bound  them  ofi^from  each  other,  to  define  and  arrange 
them  scientifically,  is  hardly  possible.  Most  inconveniently  for  analysis 
also,  they  insist  upon  a  simultaneous  apparition  in  the  mind,  and  thus  tend 
oontinuaJly  to  distract  the  attention, — so  that  it  is  not  till  after  long  practice 
that  the  attention  can  bestow  itself  in  continuance  upon  any  one ;  in  this 
respect,  therefore,  as  in  so  many  others,  forming  ouite  a  contrast  with 
external  nature,  very  un&vourable  to  our  scientinc  acquaintance  with 
them,  and  reminding  one  of  these  words,  in  which  there  is,  I  think,  a 
more  weighty  import  than  is  usually  attached  to  them — »«vf  »y»x»t  mtwin^tt 

^  The  phenomena  of  mind  are  also  eminently  fugitive.  They  are  problems 
for  investigation,  in  which  the  velocity  is  infinite.  Scarcely  can  any  one  be 
laid  hold  of  for  the  purposes  of  discovery  but  forthwith  it  is  gone,  or  in  the 
memory  only,  and  something  else  is  in  the  mind. 

^  Nor  is  this  all  that  renders  the  science  of  mind  difficult.  From  the 
feet  that  man's  first  exigencies  relate  to  the  external  world,  and  from  the 
highly  combined  state  of  his  mental  faculties  as  they  come  naturally  into 
play  m  the  course  of  life,  it  happens  in  language,  which  is  thus  a  product  of 
^nthesis,  that  each  word  is  a  representative  of  many  things.  Language  is, 
tnerefore,  very  inadequate  for  expressing  the  results  of  analysis  and  the 
simple  objects  of  the  spiritual  world.  Over  and  above  the  intrinsic  difficul- 
ties of  his  theme,  therefore,  the  sttident  of  mind  has  to  contend  with  an  in- 
adequate instrument  of  expression.  Nor  can  this  evil  be  remedied.  Even 
an  Augustus  found  that  he  could  not  give  a  new  word  to  the  languiu^  of 
Rome;  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  however  philosophically 
disposed,  to  interfere  with  the  vernacular,  are  sure  to  fail.  The  best  chosen 
tecnnical  terms  scarcely  ever  gain  more  than  a  merely  pedantic  currency. 
Now,  though  from  all  this,  no  doubt,  great  good  arises,  since,  in  consequence 
of  this,  language  is  always  kept  to  the  ousiness  of  life,  and  being  the  property 
of  the  whole  people,  and  of  all  property  the  most  valuable  by  far,  serves  to 
bind  the  nation  into  one  confederacy  of  intellect, — yet  great  evil  comes  to 
the  dejected  metaphysician.  These  are  difficulties  in  the  Ftudy  of  psj'cho- 
logy  which  cannot  be  got  over,  and,  therefore,  to  be  patient  under  them,  we 
ought  to  call  to  mind  its  paramount  importance. 

"  Meantime,  as  we  have  said,  let  not  a  scientific  knowk'dge  of  mind  be  conr 
sidered  in  any  degree  hopeless.  The  truth  is,  that  if,  free  from  prejudice  and 
prepossession,  and  without  any  particular  subject-matter  or  contents  in  view, 
we  propose  the  problem  as  one  of  general  science,  viz., —  ^  hat  are  the  con- 
ditiane  on  which  anything  can  be  thoroughly  knotcn  and  understood  ^— we 
shall  not  fail  to  discover  that  it  is  not  matter,  at  all  event}*,  which  fulfils  there 
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eonditiocia — it  ia  not  matter  that  holds  out  any  possibility  at  all  of  being 
perfectly  or  fully  known. 

^*  Thus  matter,  considered  as  the  object  of  knowledge,  cannot  but  be  for 
ever  external  to  that  which  takes  cognizance  of  it.  Not  only,  therefore,  is 
there  no  warranter  hoping  that  matter  ever  can  be  thoroughly  known,  but 
there  ia  the  strongest  possible  presumption  to  the  contrary.  All  its 
outward  features  and  changes,  its  attributes  and  phenomena,  may 
perhaps  be  known, — at  least  they  are  cognisable  by  an  adequate  in- 
telligence ;  but  as  to  all  besides,  as  to  its  interior — in  a  word,  as  to  the 
thing  itself — we  must,  while  in  our  present  point  of  view — remain  for  ever 
in  profound  ignorance.  Thus,  as  to  the  ink  and  the  paper  under  the  eye, 
we  can  know  many  things  about  them ;  but  as  to  the  things  themselves,  so 
hi  are  we  from  knowing  them,  that  no  one  can  tell  whether,  notwithstand- 
ing their  manifold  differences  in  appearance  and  mechanical  properties,  they 
may  not,  after  all,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  be  the  same.  Nor  would  this 
question  be  solred  to  Philosophy,  though  the  chemist  were  able  to  give  us 
here  a  definite  answer  in  the  language  of  his  science.  Even  though  che- 
mistiy  had  reached  su#h  perfection  that  all  things  yielded  to  analysis,  and 
gaTe  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  materinl  system  only  one  and  the  same 
kind  of  matter,  still  should  we  not  remain  in  profound  ignorance  of  matter 
after  all  ?  Tliat  ultimate  hydrogen  or  hylogcn — what  could  we  know  about 
it  but  its  outside,  and  that  at  a  great  distance  from  the  thing  itself?  We 
could  only  know  it  in  its  phenomena — its  products  and  effects,  not  in  its 
immediate  operation  or  essence.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  such  deeper 
knowledge  would  be  of  no  use  to  us  though  we  possessed  it, — and  that  may 
be  true.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is  one  of  pure  science, 
and  not  of  utility,  and  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable.  In  contequence  of  our 
point  ofview^  which  is  such  as  always  to  keep  matter^  when  considered  as  the 
object  of  knowledge^  external  to  us — a  full  knowledge^  a  perfect  science  of  mat- 
ter^ is  impossible  to  man, 

^  But  what  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  perfect  knowledge  of  anything 
may  be  accomplished,  or  on  which  such  knowledge  may  at  least  be  possible  1 
Is  Ignorance  of  interiors  altogether  inevitable  ? — No.  Plainly  the  interior 
of  matter  remains  unknown,  not  because  it  is  incognisable  in  itself,  but  be- 
cause of  the  observer's  standing -place.  What  is  wanted,  and,  so  for  as  ap- 
pears, all  that  is  wanted,  in  order  to  a  thing's  being  thoroughly  kno^ii,  is, 
thai  the  percipient  principle  should  be  able  to  get  into  the  inside  of  it, — in 
other  words,  that  the  thing  inquired  into  should  itself  become  a  self-know- 
ing thing.  But  what  is  such  a  thing  as  this? — Is  it  not  just  that  which  is 
sot-conscius — a  mind — a  spirit — a  soul — a  human  being  ?  A  complete  or 
peilect  science  of  mind  or  spirit,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  so  desperate  as  it 
has  been  shown  that  a  complete  or  perfect  science  of  matter  is.  In  order  to 
this,  no  more  is  needed  but  that  the  entire  contents  of  our  mental  being  lie 
within  the  inhere  of  consciousness.  And  though  this  is  certainly  not  the 
ease  with  us — at  least  during  the  mundane  period  of  our  existence — ^yet  it  ia 
equaUy  certain  that  to  whatever  extent  the  human  mind  is  good  for  know- 
ing auTthing,  it  is*  good  for  knowing  itself.  Science,  therefore,  when  she 
brads  her  attention  upon  mind,  has  two  strings  to  her  bow ;  while,  when 
she  engages  with  matter,  she  has  only  one.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  mind, 
as  existing  in  others,  manifests  itself  outwardly,  constituting  individual  bio- 
graphy and  general  history.  Its  phenomena  may,  therefore,  be  studied  by 
observation  under  all  the  advantages  with  which  matter  and  the  material 
system  may  be  studied.  Meanwhile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  that  is  in  self 
is  also  erer  manifesting  itself  inwardly,  and  its  phenomena  are  directly  cog- 
usable  by  consciousness.  Thus,  while  matter  can  be  known  only  on  the 
oatade,  mind  may  be  known  both  on  the  outside  and  on  the  in.  And 
though  it  is  certain  that  to  a  finite  being  like  man  no  one  thing  can  be  per- 
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fectly  known  (for  rach  is  the  concinnity  of  the  uniTeifle  that  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  any  one  thing  implies  a  knowledge  of  all  things),  yet  the  le- 
gitimate doctrine  as  to  the  relative  prospects  of  the  science  of  matter  and  the 
science  of  mind,  when  looking  both  to  the  means  of  discovery  and  the  point 
of  view,  is,  that  the  science  of  mind  is  destined  ultimately  to  attain  to  a  much 
higher  perfection  thsn  the  science  of  matter,  and  to  Rive  the  typical  ideas 
and  laws  to  which  all  those  of  ph  vsics  shall  he  referred. 

^  And,  in  point  of  fact,  even  already  much  has  been  done  in  the  science 
of  mind.  This  science  is  by  no  means  in  that  very  backward  state  in  which 
materialists  are  fkin  to  represent  it.  A  greater  number  of  the  laws  of  mind 
are  knovm  than  those  of  matter.  They  do  not  make  the  same  riiew,  in- 
deed ;  but  that  is  only  because  they  are  so  familiarly  known  that  we  do  not 
credit  science  with  them.  The  constitution  of  mind  is  also  better  known 
than  that  of  matter ;  and  if  authors  on  the  science  of  mind  were  to  lay  down^ 
previously  to  their  divergence  into  different  views,  all  those  doctrines  which 
they  hold  in  common,  it  would  be  seen  that  consciousness  is  a  far  more 
powerful  oiganon  of  discovery  than  either  the  calculus  of  the  astronomer  or 
the  crucible  of  the  chemist.  If  it  be  asked.  Why  authors  on  the  philosophy 
of  mind  do  not  lay  down  those  doctrines  which  they  all  hold  in  common, 
and  thus  present  to  philosophy  a  positive  science  of  mind  at  once,  the  answer 
is  most  satisfactory,  for  it  is  this, — the  certainty  of  these  principles  is  so  ab- 
solute, and  they  are  so  &miliarly  in  use,  that  like  light,  air,  water,  and 
every  common  good,  they  do  not  possess  any  speculative  interest  or  ex- 
changeable value. 

^  It  is  also  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  so  soon  as  variations  begin 
in  the  views  and  statements  of  different  authors,  does  uncertainty  or  error 
begin.  Nay,  often  has  it  been  found  that  authors,  even  when  they  oppose 
and  contradict  each  other,  have  the  same  thought  in  their  heads,  and  differ 
only  in  their  point  of  view  and  the  language  which  it  suggests. 

''  Let  it  be  fully  granted,  that  the  study  of  the  mind,  as  it  manifests  itself 
in  our  breasts,  is  extremely  difficult ;  that,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
already  said  on  this  head,  the  mixed  nature  of  man,  not  merely  composed 
of  body  as  well  as  soul,  but  of  these  elements  fused  as  it  were  together;  the 
▼ast  variety  of  endowments,  corporeal  as  well  as  mental,  which  the  goodness 
of  his  Maker  has  awarded  to  him  ;  and  the  high  destiny  that  is  before  hira, 
if  he  accomplish  the  mission  for  which  he  is  sent  into  this  world,  namely, 
even  to  bear  the  image  of  the  ever-blessed  One  who  called  him  into  being, 
and  conseeuently  to  he  for  ever  blessed  himself, — let  it  be  fully  granted  that 
all  these  things  concur  in  rendering  the  study  of  human  nature  very  difficult, 
yet,  great  as  no  doubt  tlie  difficulties  in  psychology  are,  they  are  not  after 
all  so  great  as  they  are  popularly  represented  to  be.  And  let  not  the  reader 
suppose  that  in  consequence  of  sucn  disparagements,  the  science  of  mind 
must  be  for  ever  less  engaging  than  the  science  of  matter.  The  latter,  even 
assuming  that  it  could  be  based  with  scientific  accuracy  otherwise  than  upon 
the  science  of  mind  (which  it  cannot),  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  not, 
that  *•  roan  has  very  bad  eyes,  and  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,*  and  when  man 
either  gets  good  eyes  or  ceases  to  be  curious,  physical  science  will  cease  also, 
and  become  one  with  the  contemplation  of  nature  in  the  light  ci  spontaneous 
intuition. 

'^  But  the  science  of  mind  havinr  the  inexhaostibleand  ever- new  domain 
of  free  thought  and  feeling  for  its  object,  has  a  root  in  Uie  nature  of  things 
which  must  keep  it  alive  for  ever,  Phvsios  may  vamsh  into  pflycfaology, 
and  become  a  b)ranch  of  what  is  now  called  metaphyiics,  but  the  sdenoe  of 
mind  can  never  cease.  Every  individud  mind  that  has  life  in  itself  must 
ever  bto  the  subject  of  new  phenomena.  Modem  acienoe  is  certainly  on  the 
way  to  the  discovery,  that  throughout  the  whole  uniyerse^  so  far  as  it  is 
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cogninble.  by  us,  the  same  laws  are  at  work  and  regelate  all  things.  Now 
these  laws,  when  reduced  to  their  most  general  forma,  and  viewed  as  in 
rmanation  or  operation  at  the  fountain  h^,  cannot  but  he  dictates  of  mind. 
If  not,  then  they  are  not  laws  at  all,  but  only  manifestations  of  something 
ioconoeiTable,  which,  without  knowing  what  we  mean,  we  call  by  the  name 
of  Fate.  As  sorely,  therefore,  as  generalisation  is  the  grand  operation  of 
all  scionce,  and  the  discovery  of  laws,  still  more  and  more  general,  the  grand 
tim  in  every  branch  of  philosophy,  all  science,  in  proportion  as  it  makes 
trae  promss  in  the  direction  it  aims  at,  must  ever  tena  towards  the  philo- 
sophy of  raind,  and  must  culminate  in  it. 

**  Let  us  not,  then,  be  discouraged  from  viewing  man  as  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  a  cori>oreal  being,  either  from  the  undoubted  difficulties,  or  the  reputed 
hopelessness,  of  mental  science.  Let  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  it  in  these 
respects  be  held  as  true.  Let  it  be  that,  while  physical  science  has  been 
advancing  eloiiously,  and  gaining  new  victories  over  the  hostile  elements  of 
nature,  and  fresh  laurels  for  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  con- 
flict with  ignorance  in  this  field,  age  after  age, — nay,  year  after  year  of  late 
— ^little  or  nothing  that  is  of  any  interest  or  importance  has  been  discovered 
in  the  science  of  mind  since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Grreeks.  Let  it  be  true 
that  men,  of  otherwise  admirable  genius,  have  been  landed  by  their  meta- 
physical speculations,  and  that  even  in  modem  times,  in  the  most  ridiculous 
conclusions ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  denial  of  a  material  world  (Berkeley, 
Fichte)  ;  the  denial  of  a  spiritual  world  (Laurence,  Comte)  ;  the  denial  of 
ereiy thing  but  impressions  and  ideas  fHume);  nay,  of  everything  but 
a  process  (Hegel).  Let  it  be  admitted  that  many  men  of  genius,  when 
in  the  pursuit  of  discovery  in  this  field,  have  gone  wide  from  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  which  must  be  for  ever  the  last  word  for  man.  Let  it 
be  that  human  nature,  though  it  be  so  near  and  so  ikmiliar  as  to  be 
the  very  home  of  every  man,  is  yet  not  so  well  known  as  the  solar  system 
m  the  Sky.  Let  all  these  things  be,  since  they  are  all  affirmed  with  mors 
or  leas  troth ;  still  we  ought  not,  for  all  that,  to  despair,  or  resard  the  the* 
oiy  of. the  human  mind  as  hopeless.  The  constant  use  of  such  expressions 
as  these  t  ^  Our  mental  frame' — *•  The  economy  of  human  nature' — *  Our 
inteliectoal  system,*  and  the  like,  plainly  indicate  that  there  is  in  wait  to  be 
discovered  a '  mechanique  celeste'  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  well  as  of  the 
~^~' —  heavens.     And  if  so,  ought  not  the  boasted  state  of  astronomy,  and 


of  pfiysical  sdenoe  generally,  to  serve  rather  as  an  encouragement  to  ^e 
itoay  of  mind  than  as  a  dissuasive  against  it  ?  Only  since  the  time  of 
Galileo,  nay,  only  since  the  time  of  Newton,  has  natural  science  fiilly  em- 
eiged  from  a  state  of  uncertain  description  and  heterogeneous  hypothesis ; 
SM  what  tiioogh  it  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  true  that  the  science  of  mind 
still  remains  in  this  state  f  Compared  with  the  whole  period  of  philosophy, 
Urn  ^odi  of  Newton  is  hot  as  yesterday,  nay,  it  is  still  to-day.  Why  then 
dcmir  of  the  science  dT  mind  ?  Tm  future  will  bring  to  it  a  hfewton 
too> 

Af  to  the  body  of  the  work — it  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  detached 
pieoesy  but  a  regularly  connected  series  of  dissertations — and  after  a  mora 
attentiye  perusal  of  Uie  entire  treatise,  than  professional  critics  are  always 
at  leisure  to  bestow  on  the  multitude  of  books  by  which,  in  our  author's 
own  words,  *'  the  social  atmosphere  is  so  much  darkened" — we  are  bound 
to  aay,  that  whateyer  objections  may  be  made  to  particular  passages, 
thoo  is  not  one  of  the  chapters  which  does  not  contain  a  very  valuable 
aeries  of  observations,  and  which  will  not  repay  a  very  attentive  perusal. 
We  een  only,  however,  select  a  passage  or  two  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 

It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  there  has  been  considerable  debate 
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among  philoaophers  as  to  the  unity  or  multiplicity  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  natural  phenomena ;  and  that,  supposing  one  principle 
only  as  worthy  of  being  adopted,  the  great  question  has  been,  whether 
matter  or  spirit  is  entitled  to  be  raised  to  that  distinction.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  there  is  a  related  dispute  as  to  the  best  style  of  elementary 
instruction  for  the  young — one  party  holding  that  the  powers  of  obser- 
ration  chiefly  should  be  addressed — and  the  other,  that  the  higher,  the 
mere  spiritual  and  sentimental  tendencies  of  our  human  nature,  claim 
our  earliest  as  well  as  our  latest  and  most  permanent  attention,  and  that 
it  is  from  them,  as  moving  or  directing  principles,  that  all  the  real 
''  issues  of  life  must  proceed." 

On  the  former  of  these  questions,  our  author,  though  he  evidently  in- 
clines to  the  supposition  that  mind  is  the  presiding  energy  of  all  existence, 
yet  cautiously  lands  in  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  take  both  mat- 
ter and  mind,  as  either  fellow. workers  or  well. meaning  antagonists  in 
the  great  work  of  nature's  progressive  evolution — because,  as  he  says, 
nature  seems  "  to  delight  in  couples/'  a  conclusion  which  is  consistent 
enough  with  merely  superficial  observation,  but  which,  we  think,  is  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  analytical 
philosophy. 

'^  It  has  grown  to  be  the  fashion  in  our  day,  to  a  marvellous  extent,  to  give 
predominance  in  education  to  ph3'sical  and  mathematical  studies  over  moral 
and  mental.  Young  people  are  now  taught  to  make  ink,  when  they  used 
to  be  taught  to  write ;  and  while  every  school  form  has  its  elements  of  zoo- 
logy, and  infants  have  scarcely  left  the  breast  before  thev  can  discourse 
alK>ut  mammalia,  good  old  Maop  is  heard  of  only  as  a  hunchback  of  ques- 
tionable existence,  who,  if  he  really  ever  did  write  anything  at  all,  it  was 
only  some  nonsense  about  animals  speaking,  and  the  like.  Hence  a  very 
general  and  growing  prepossession  in  society  in  favour  of  material  nature. 
Astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  geology — ^theee 
and  the  like,  are  in  our  day  held  to  be  everything.  Now,  all  thesebranches 
of  study,  however  various  in  detail,  agree  in  this,  that  they  exclude  the 
conception  of  a  true  self- directive  power  from  the  field  of  thought.  They 
offer  for  consideration  nothing  but  figures,  movements,  and  laws.  And 
thus  they  tend  to  form  the  popular  mind  to  the  habit  of  looking  for  figures, 
movements,  and  laws,  everywhere,  and  for  rejecting  all  other  conceptions  at 
intruders.  But  of  all  such  other  conceptions,  there  is  none  so  difficult  and 
80  intractable  under  physical  modes  of  investigation  as  self-directive  power. 
It  therefore  runs  a  very  great  risk  of  being  rejected ;  and  thus  the  mind, 
from  its  first  training,  having  been  in  physics,  carrying  out  here,  as  it  usually 
does  everywhere,  its  first  love  into  all  its  after  thoughts,  shuts  up  the  stu- 
dent surreptitiously  with  materialism  as  his  philosophy.  The  spiritual 
world  he  finds  to  be  uncongenial  and  difficult  of  discussion,  and  therefore  holds 
to  be  of  questionable  existence ;  and  so  he  lets  it  pass  without  knowing  or 
caring  to  know  anything  about  it^  and  if  piqued  by  his  own  conscience,  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  subject,  perhaps  he  dogmatises  most  positively  that  there 
IB  no  such  thing. 

*^  While,  therefore,  consenting  to  the  expediency,  within  due  limits,  of  com* 
mencing  with  the  study  of  external  nature,  let  us  here  also  preis  the  necea- 
lity  that  there  is  for  the  student  to  be  on  his  guard  against  this  most  insidious 
fidlacry : — the  mind's  perseverance  in  its  first  love,  its  most  excessive  love  of 
identity,  its  spontaneous  determination  to  apply  a  theory  which  it  has  mas- 
tered and  made  its  own,  not  merely  within  the  precincts  of  .its  legitimate 
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sphere,  but  everywhere.  Nothing  is  indeed  hctter  known  than  this,  hut  yet 
nothing  needs  to  be  kept  more  continual! v  in  mind.  In  fact,  before  one  is 
flafe,  he  needs  to  possess  himself  even  with  an  exaggerated  view  of  his  liabi- 
lity to  be  misled  m  this  way.  A  wise  ninn,  who  is  conscious  that  his  intel- 
lectual education  was  mainly  in  the  iuttrtst  of  physics,  when  he  finds  me- 
chanical conceptions  stretching  themselves  into  the  province  of  mind,  ought 
to  infer  that  all  such  stretchings  are  jyrima  facte  suspicions,  and  such  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  without  the  most  severe  scrutiny.  The  mind, 
in  such  a  case,  is  no  longer  free  to  compare  simultaneously,  as  justice  de- 
mands, the  relative  claims  to  independent  existence  of  laws  of  matter  and 
phenomena  of  mind ;  but  U^  on  tne  other  hand,  obliged  by  its  course  of 
btudy  not  to  admit  the  claims  of  mind  to  a  hearing  till  after  having  been 
pre- occupied  by  the  study  of  the  claims  of  matter,  entertained  too  in  tho 
midst  of  all  the  charms  of  youthful  thought  and  feeling,  and  all  the  delight 
«hich  every  student  of  natural  philosophy  enjoys,  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  the  laws,  which  the  material  universe 
displays.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  how  materialism  should  come  to  be  a 
current  opinion,  when  the  popular  education  runs  all  in  favour  of  physical 
ponuits. 

^  But  philosophically  considered,  and  admitting  that  the  mind*s  extreme 
demand  for  unity,  and  a  system  of  identity,  is  to  carry  the  day,  is  it  not 
perverse  to  trace  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  matter,  and  to  neces- 
Nuy  or  fatal  modes  of  action,  rather  than  to  spirit  and  liberty  ?  if  all  begin 
in  necessity,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  opening  anywhere  for  liberty 
to  come  in ;  and  it  remains  only  to  give  the  lie  direct  to  common  sense, 
which  aiErms  it  in  our  own  breasts,  and  thus  to  place  reason  in  contradic- 
tion with  herself,  it  is  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  conceive  how  a  principlo 
of  a  higher  nature,  such  as  self -directive  power  or  free  agency,  should  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  limit  itself,  or  be  limited,  so  that  its  most  palpable  and 
usual  manifestations  should  ht  the  observance  of  uniform  laws,  buch  as  the 
laws  of  motion,  or  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by 
necessity  in  physics.  We  see  free  agents  submitting  themselves  to  law  every 
day.  And  to  provide  laws  of  a  right  kind  for  the  well-l)eing  of  the  moral 
system,  is  n*garded  as  the  highest  exercise  of  wisdom.  Both  intrinsic  pro- 
bability, therefore,  and  the  analogy  of  nature,  are  in  favour  of  the  idea  that 
^irituai  or  self-directive  natures  may,  under  certain  conditions  of  existence, 
be  so  limited  os  to  be  fit^e  to  act  only  under  certain  uniform  and  simple 
modes  of  action,  easily  defined  even  in  the  terms  of  mathematics.  '1  he 
other  hypothesis,  which  lays  down  matter  and  necessity  as  the  ground  of 
of  all  things,  has  not  the  same  advantages.  If,  therefore,  philosophy  must 
jrield  to  the  demands  of  the  logical  feculty  for  an  extreme  simplicity^  unity, 
identity,  at  the  fountain-head  of  nature,  it  were  moi-e  logical  to  regard  those 
phenomena  and  laws  named  physical,  such  as  the  laws  of  motion,  elasticity, 
gravitation,  etc.,  as  manifestations,  when  existing  under  certain  limiting  con- 
ditions, of  substances  or  beings  which  have  also  m  them,  when  not  so  limi- 
ted, and  when  existing  under  other  conditions,  ability  to  manifest  self-direc- 
tive power.  It  were  more  logical  to  regard  body  as  a  peculiar  condition  of 
roirit,  (as,  for  instance,  consisting  of  monads  in  a  state  of  conglomeration,  or 
the  molecular  state,  and  thus  occupying  space,  and  seemingly  extended,) 
rather  than  to  set  out  with  body  as  the  primal  and  most  simnle  datum  of 
creation,  and  then  to  attempt  the  genesis  of  thought,  feeling,  liljcrty,  and  ih^ 
phenomena  of  spirit  generally  out  of  it.  If,  then,  it  be  decided  that  the  ex- 
istence of  two  substances  in  nature  entirely  distinct,  viz.,  spirit  and  body, 
oo^t  not  to  be  postulated,  such  multiplication  of  principles  being  contrary 
to  scientific  perfection,  improbable  in  itself,  and  possibly  even  inconceivable*, 
then  ail  substance  ought  in  its  origin  to  be  viewed  rather  as  spirit  than  us 
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body — ^body  being  aome  degraded  state  of  that  out  of  which,  in  the  proper 
drcanifitances,  or  at  the  Divine  fiat,  spiritual  natures  also  could  arise. 

*^  It  might  even  be  fairly  contended  that  some  such  opinion  is  neoessary  and 
ineyitable,  at  least,  if  we  are  to  take  the  last  results  of  logical  analysis  as 
fuUv  trustworthy.  Thus,  that  every  body  is  compounded,  constituted,  or 
made  up  of  molecules,  is  universally  agreed.  £very  body  is  therefore  a  fit 
subject  for  analysis.  But  when  any  body  is  submitted  to  analysis  in 
reference  to  its  mere  corporeity  or  bodily  nature,  that  is,  its  extension 
and  impenetrability,  what  do  we  ultimately  arrive  at  ?  Do  we  not,  in 
reference  to  the  attribute  of  extension,  arrive  at  particles  of  which  the 
physical  limit  is  that  they  have  at  last  censed  to  be  extended,  and  are  but 
mere  ^ints  in  space  ?  And  as  to  the  attribute  of  impenetrability,  what 
do  we  m  the  last  analysis  arrive  at,  but  the  idea  of  a  substance  that  can  re- 
sist the  intrusion  into  its  place  of  other  similar  substances,  and  therefore, 
ultimately,  a  centre  of  force  ?  And  thus,  under  a  logical  analyns,  which 
must  be  aamittod  to  be  legitimate,  it  may  be  maintained  tliat  a  body  or  che- 
mical element  resolves  itself  into  a  system  of  centres  of  force,  balancing  each 
other  at  certain  distances,  and  thus  rendering  the  whole  molecule  or  ma« 
extended,  as  body  is  known  to  be.  The  elements  of  body,  therefore^  are 
things  of  which  these  attributes  are  to  be  affirmed  in  the  first  instance,  that 
they  possess  unextended  substance  and  extensive  power.  But  if  so,  do  they 
not  touch  upon  the  confines  of  the  spiritual  world,  to  sav  the  least  ? 

'*•  But  these  things  are  pleaded  here  merely  to  show  that  the  philosophy 
of  matter  and  fate  has  no  pretentions  to  explain  the  system  of  the  universe ; 
and,  when  severely  criticised,  cannot  even  maintain  its  own  ground.  Both 
body  and  spirit  ought  to  be  believed  in.  They  mav  be  one  at  the  fountain- 
head,  perhaps,  when  rising  into  existence  in  obedience  to  the  immediate 
word  of  God,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  the  first  breath  of  creation  ;  but  not 
the  less  on  that  account  are  they  the  opposite  poles  of  Being,  and  constitute 
the  two  principles,  by  the  harmonious  mweaving  of  which,  the  beautiful 
system  of  creation  is  constituted,  and  its  economy  worked  out.  Such  a  view, 
far  from  being  contrary  to  the  canons  of  science,  is  even  the  necessary  com- 

Slement  of  science.  For,  though  it  is  most  true  that  the  intellect  is  always 
emanding  further  simplification,  and  still  trying  to  reduce  things  more  and 
more  to  a  unity,  nay,  tnough  this  be  the  very  principle  of  science,  still  it  is 
also  true  that  this  principle  has  a  limit.  And  that  unity,  which  shall  be  the 
last  word  of  science,  must  always  include  two  objects,  existing  in  contrast 
after  alL  The  law  of  couples,  of  oppodtes,  of  reciprocal  action  between  two 
contrasted  yet  homo-geneous  and  harmonising  elements,  each  of  which  opens 
a  field  for  the  other,  and  brings  it  into  action,  is  of  universal  extent." 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  however,  the  author  remaiks^  that  the 
only  question  is,  "  whether  there  be  not  power  in  every  thing  that  exists 
— whether  there  can  be  being  without  power" — a  question,  the  true  solu- 
tion of  which  would,  we  think,  have  landed  our  author  in  a  conclusion, 
at  once  simpler,  juster^  and  more  philosophical  than  that  which  takes 
the  phenomena  of  couples  as  the  ground- work  of  explanation.  But  this 
much  has  only  been  forced  from  us,  by  the  bye. 

Although  the  style  of  our  author  is  not  remarkable  either  for  lucidity 
or  elegance— yet  it  is  vigorous,  massive,  and  even  in  its  obscurest  pas- 
sages, not  void  of  a  suggestive  power.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  cha- 
racterized by  considerable  beauty — as  in  the  following  passage — the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  shew  that  the  kind  and  extent  of  knowledge  granted 
to  man,  is  suited  to  the  task  given  him  to  perform — and  thiBit  greater 
insight  into  the  workings  of  Providence,  or  a  further  view  than  we 
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sctuBlly  possess  of  the  destmy  that  is  awaiting  ui,  would  put  an  end, 
not  only  to  all  progressive  exertion,  but  to  all  peace  of  mind,  and  to  all 
indulgence  of  amiable,  and  healthful,  and  improving  affection. 

^  Enough  has  been  mid  to  show,  that  the  typical  oondition  of  Intelligence 
would  not  be  at  all  suitable  for  man  during  the  pilgrimage  of  this  life.     To 
be  possessed  of  a  simple,  unbiased  perceptivity,  to  oe  possessed  of  omniscienoey 
or  even  of  a  panoramic  view  of  all  that  may  be  known  before  life  is  over, 
«rould  qiiite  mistrate  our  mission,  and  be  quite  incompatible  with  our  well- 
bemg.     A  self-directive  being,  whose  calling  is  to  act  a  part  in  the  midst  of 
s  material  system,  under  tlie  guidance  of  sentiment, — a  moral  being,  whose 
it  is,  not  to  stand  still  and  contemplate  his  position  and  prospects,  but  to 
move  on  at  all  events,  and  one  step  after  another,  with  always  one  foot  only 
on  the  ground, — must  not  be  allowed  to  know  too  much  or  see  too  far.     The 
past  may,  indeed,  be  left  open  to  him  without  detriment, — nay,  if  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  only,  it  may  with  the  greatest  advantage ;  hut  he  must  not  be 
permitted  to  see  into  the  future.    To  foreknow  coming  events  would  pro* 
strate  and  paralyse  every  motive  to  action,  and  utterly  destroy  the  interest 
of  life.     It  would  be  wholly  incompatible  with  the  constitution  of  humanity. 
Only  imagine  a  &miiy  circle  or  fireside,  each  member  with  a  conscious  re- 
cord in  his  own  breast  of  all  the  lineaments  of  his  future  life,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death — and  husband,  wife,  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  all 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other's  destiny  in  time  and  in  eternity  ! 
What  a  change  from  the  happy  economy  of  the  family  as  it  exists  now  un- 
der our  present  limited  perception  of  the  future,  in  which  every  thought, 
after  efflorescing  for  a  little  as  thought,  embosoms  itself  in  the  heart,  and 
oomes  out  in  living  beauty  in  the  delightful  form  of  affection  to  gladden 
every  eye  by  the  magic  of  sympathy,  even  before  it  has  found  words  in 
whidi  to  express  itself?    Suppose  simultaneous  knowledge  in  man,  and  in 
that  case  every  thought,  instead  of  coming,  as  it  does  now,  like  a  welcome 
visitant  from  the  ideal  worid  on  the  delightful  wings  of  hope,  to  fan  pleasing- 
ly away  the  passing  hour ; — every  thought,  coming  then  from  the  world  of 
stem  realities,  with  the  dismal  tread  of  Fate,  would  go  only  to  chill  and  pet- 
rify the  heart.    Suppose  unlimited  perceptivity  in  man,  liberty  would  cease 
to  "breathe,  action  would  unk  into  mere  automatism,  life  would  become  a 
mere  dragging  on  of  existence  and  a  drudgery. 

**  The  only  kind  of  life  that  is  in  harmony  with  perceptivity  perfection  or 
omniscienoe,  is  that  in  which  the  power  corresponding,  instead  of  beinff  be- 
stowed upon  self,  is  spent  in  works  of  creation  and  providence.  But  this  is 
not  for  man,  at  least  creation  is  not ;  and  though  doubtless  it  is  the  ex- 
odlence  of  a  man  to  be  a  providence  within  his  own  sphere,  and  is  indeed 
the  only  condition  in  which  he  can  be  truly  the  child  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
Yet  as  man  can  be  a  providence  only  by  acting,  and  not,  like  God,  simply 
by  willing,  it  follows  that  whatever  paralyses  action  in  man,  destroys  alflp 
man  as  a  fellow- worker  with  Providence.  When  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
well-being  of  others,  therefore,  as  well  as  his  own,  the  perceptivity  of  man 
in  his  present  state  of  being  must  be  limited." 

We  learn  firom  a  notice  by  our  author,  that  several  portions  of  the 
work  were  written^ln  the  ''  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane,"  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  all  converse  with  adequate  hbraries  and  learned  men. 
From  two  of  the  chapters  lo  written,  but  which  we  think  not  the  wont 
of  the  entire  book,  we  venture  to  transcribe  the  following  passages,  as  we 
think  the  chapters  of  which  they  are  the  commencement,  are  not  unworthy 
the  attentive  perusal  of  our  psychological  friends.  The  chapters  to  which 
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we  allude  occur  in  the  appendix,  and  are  entitled  respectively,  *'  Science 
and  Philosophy" — and  "  The  science  and  the  philosophy  of  common 
sense."     The  former  commences  thus  : — 

^^  Science  !  philosophy !  the  boast  of  our  times.  Yes ;  but  what  are  they  ? 
What  is  science  ?  VV hat  is  philosophy  ?  Are  they  the  same,  or  are  they 
different  ?  Have  they  each  a  foim  and  substance  of  its  own,  or  are  they  in 
both  respects  identical  ?  Or  haply,  is  science  the  form,  and  philosophy  the 
substance?  These  are  deeply  interesting  questions.  But  the  answer  to 
them  does  not  appear  either  in  the  terms  themselves,  or  in  their  popular  use 
in  the  present  day. 

^'  Let  us  devote  an  Essay  to  the  illustration  of  this  subject,  premising  on- 
ly that  the  term  Science  is  used  by  us  neither  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
*  Scientia,'  nor  the  French  ^  Science,'  but  as  it  commouly  is  by  writers  and 
speakers  in  English.  And  here  let  us  at  once  endeavour  to  establish,  that 
as  most  eminently  and  most  properly  used,  the  term  Science  neither  signi- 
fies knowledge  in  general,  nor  even  any  particular  kind  or  kinds  of  know- 
ledge properly  so-called,  but  only  a  particular  form  of  knowledge,  or  rather 
indeed  of  thought^  whether  that  thought  be  representative  of  any  outward 
reality  or  not :  while  the  term  Phiiohophy^  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  to 
substance  and  reality  as  its  ground  independently  of  form.  Yes ;  what  b 
formally  meant  by  ^  science'  and  ^  scientific'  is  it  anything  more  than  a  pro- 
duct of  the  discursive  or  dianoetic  faculty  '(  Science^  does  it  ni>t  consist  in 
any  postulates  or  data,  be  what  they  may,  provided  they  be  duly  expanded 
and  digested  into  logical  order^  according  to  the  laws  of  mental  analysis 
and  synthesis,  abstr.iction  and  generalisation?  Philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  least  in  its  just  conception,  is  it  not,  the  expression  of  the  realities 
of  reason,  or  the  noetic  faculty  ?  Does  it  not  consist  eminently  in  an  affirm- 
ation and  exposition  of  that  wliich  is  and  that  which  is  not,  that  which  ought, 
and  that  which  ought  not,  its  main  grounds  being  those  of  consciousness  and 
common  sense  ?  At  all  events,  between  these  two  things  there  is  a  very 
notable  difference,  and  there  is  need  for  two  such  terms  as  science  and 
philosophy  to  designate  them  respectively. 

'^  Not  that  we  should  expect  such  a  diistinction  to  be  accurately  observed 
by  the  public ;  for  of  the  two,  philosophy  is  plainly  nobler,  and,  therefore, 
we  are  only  to  expect  that  the  term  pnilosophy  wUl  be  made  by  ambitious 
authors  to  supplant  the  term  science  as  often  as  the  public  will  allow ;  and, 
therefore,  considering  the  general  carelessness  and  indulgence  of  the  public, 
we  have  nothing  better  to  expect,  than  that  almost  everything  speculative, 
however  jejune  it  may  be — however  wide  of  true  wisdom,  shall  be  called 
by  the  name  of  philosophy.  Still,  the  terras  are  not  so  far  gone,  but  the 
distinction  1  have  made  may,  I  think,  be  verified.  To  this,  then,  let  us 
proceed,  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  its  own  place  tor  the  respectable  name  ef 
philosophy." 

The  whole  chapter  we  think  well  worth  reading — but  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  the  next,  which,  from  its  title,  the  reader  will  perceive  to  be  a 
dissertation  on  "  the  common  sense  philosophy  of  the  Scotch  school.'* 
The  reader  will  readily  understand  the  allusion  to  Galileo  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  quotation. 

"  If  the  doctrine  of  the  preceding  essay  be  in  any  degree  admitted,  it  fol- 
lows that  we  Scotch  do  nothing  wrong  when  we  speak  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Common  Sense.  The  expression  is  tautological,  no  doubt,  because  tnere  is 
no  other  order  of  thought  which  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  Philosophy,  save 
that  whith  is  in  accordance  with  common  sense  ;  but  when  an  error  lies  at 
the  door,  tautology,  though  doubtless  an  offence  against  the  theory  of  Ian- 
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gnagi*,  is  often  a  very  pardonable  and  even  a  necessary  one ;  and  in  the  pre- 
Bpnt  instance,  since  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  there  are  as  many  diflerent 
Philosophies  as  there  are  Sciences,  specific  appellations  must  be  attached  to 
e\ch.  Let  the  above  designation  of  our  Philosophy  stand  therefore ;  let 
us  even  venerate  the  name,  the  Philosophy  op  Common  Sense. 

*^  Is  it  anything  against  this  Philosophy  that  we  have  it  spontaneously, 
and  have  not  to  go  a-nunting  for  it  ?  Of  all  the  doctrines  that  can  be  even 
imagined  to  be  in  the  possession  of  men  of  science,  can  anv  better  principles 
of  guidance  to  truth  than  those  of  common  sense  be  found  or  even  fancied  ? 
Are  not  all  its  grounds  intrinsically  authoritative,  sure  as  sure  can  be  ? 
Do  they  not  all  dwell  together  in  the  breast,  on  the  very  best  understand- 
ing with  each  other?  And  do  they  not  guide  mun  to  his  well-being,  to 
the  very  extent  that  he  knows  and  respects  them,  and  invokes  their  aid  for 
the  regulation  of  his  conduct  ?  Nay,  do  they  not  explain  the  universe  up 
to  the  degree  that  we  have  the  means  of  observing  it  f 

*'  What,  then,  is  against  them  ?  Only  this :  that  they  do  not  explain 
themselves;  that  they  do  not  give  an  account  of  their  own  legitimacy  and 
authority.  That  they  do  not  this,  must  be  admitted.  They  do  not  stoop 
from  tho  proud  place  of  imperative,  both  in  science  and  in  life.  Their  au- 
thority is  all  the  light  they  shed  upon  themselves.  But  what  harm  in  this  If 
In  the  position  in  which  they  hold — so  deeply  seated  in  the  human  breast 
— ^how  could  they  give  an  account  of  themselves?  And,  with  the  constant 
business  they  have  in  hand,  why  should  they  ?  In  fact,  they  could  not  do 
so,  otherwise  than  by  resigning  the  Presidency  of  human  nature,  and  by 
changing  their  uttemnce  from  that  of  the  throne  to  that  of  the  confessional. 
To  explain  themselves,  would  be  to  dismember  and  break  up  their  govern- 
ment. Let  Science  do  this  for  them  if  she  can.  But,  as  to  Common  Sense, 
as  to  Reason  herself,  and  the  living  embers  of  heaven-bom  truth  which  glow 
for  ever  in  her  bosom,  and  whisper  of  God,  nature,  and  man,  better  far  that 
she  make  no  confessions ;  better  far  that  the  torch  of  truth  and  the  flame  of 
thought  be  kindled  by  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  the  heart.  Science  is 
no  doubt  good  ;  method  is  both  food  and  raiment  to  the  Soul ;  but  Common 
Sense  is  better  than  both  ;  better  than  all.  It  is  the  very  life  and  body  of 
the  Soul ;  and  it  is  more  than  mere  system,  even  as  the  life  is  more  than 
meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment.  Often,  indeed,  since  the  earliest  ages  of 
reflection,  has  common  sense  been  put  to  the  torture  by  philosophers;  and 
of  late  years,  and  in  Germany  more  especially,  has  it  undergone  a  'rigo- 
roso  esamine'  by  intensely  metaphysical  inquisitors ;  but  still  '  qucsto  buon 
vecchio,'  though  on  his  knees,  ba]:efoot,  and  in  his  shirt,  has  no  sooner  heard 
their  sentence  against  him,  than  even  in  the  innermost  depths  of  their  own 
breasts  he  was  heard  saying,  ^  oppur  si  muove.*  *' 

In  conclusion,  our  author  has  stated,  that  he  sends  forth  the  present 
Tolame  on  its  specific  mission,  chiefly  as  a  pilot  balloon — that  is  to  say, 
as  we  suppose — not  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  greater  volume,  which 
he  hopes  eventually  to  expand  before  the  public  gaze — but  as  something 
intended,  by  the  speed  and  direction  which  it  exhibits,  to  indicate  how 
the  wind  blows.  Now,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
consider  ourselves  authorized  to  say  any  thing  decisive,  either  as  to  the 
aura  popiUarit,  or  the  aurum  Bibliopoktrum.  But  we  think  the  author 
has  a  higher  purpose  in  view  than  that  of  merely  obtaining  the  favour  of 
such  notoriously  shifling  and  capricious  supporters ;  as  we  also  hope, 
that  he  finds  himself  in  a  condition  to  set  all  their  caprices  and  obstruc- 
tions at  nought.     It  is  only  authors  of  this  kind  of  status  that  are  au- 
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thorized  to  devote  their  time  and  intellects  to  the  cultiyation  or  explore* 
tion  of  the  very  dignified  and  useful^  but^  in  most  cases>  very  thankless 
topics,  which  form  the  subjects  of  this  and  of  similar  disquisitions.  For 
the  little  aeronaut  herself,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  think  favourably 
of  her,  and  are  disposed  to  draw  from  her  no  unfavourable  prognostics- 
she  seems  stoutly  and  tightly  made — she  plunges  bravely  enough  into 
the  cloudy  mists,  through  whose  abysses  her  path  necessarily  lies, — and 
occasionally  she  makes  circumgyrations,  during  her  aerial  progress,  which 
it  is  not  unpleasing  or  uninstructive  to  behold. 

And  in  perfectly  prosaic  seriousness  we  add,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  real 
conscientiousness  with  us,  to  give  all  the  encouragement  to  which  our 
humble  means  are  adequate  to  this,  and  all  similar  attempts — several 
others  of  which  are  at  present  making — to  enquire  into  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  our  human  nature,  and  to  reawaken  enthusiasm  tor  a  study 
which  we  verily  believe  to  be  fraught,  eventually^  with  most  valuable 
results,  both  to  every  other  department  of  research,  and  to  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  all  human  institutions.  We  admit  that  the  pro- 
per foundation  for  such  researches  has  yet  to  be  ascertained  and  fixed— 
and  we  further  admit  that  there  is  no  small  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
that  at  present  blocks  up  and  encumbers  the  progress  of  the  incipient 
explorers.  But  we  further  state  that  we  have  almost  never  looked  into 
any  of  the  treatises  upon  this  subject,  without  finding  here  and  there 
strewed  over  their  sur&ce,  some  remarks  that  struck  us  as  highly  valua* 
ble,  and  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  rich  mine  in  the  field, 
provided  it  were  rightly  and  thoroughly  explored. — Yes,  those  occa- 
sional bright  sparkles  are  like  the  shining  scales  that  indicate  to  the  ex- 
plorers of  Australia  that  there  are  valuable  treasures  under  their  feet — 
and  that  perseverance  and  good  judgment  are  authorized  to  look  for  a 
plentiful  crop  as  the  reward  of  their  labours.  And  we  are  certain,  that 
wherever  nature  has  deposited  such  valuable  materials,  it  is  her  inten- 
tion that  the  gold  should  be  brought  to  light,  at  a  time  and  under  cir. 
cumstances  suited  to  her  views  for  the  progressive  welfare  of  the  great 
human  family.  The  gold  of  Australia  has  lain  hidden  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world — as  if  it  had  been  destined  to  remain  covered  till  the  final 
conflagration.  But  the  '*  fitting  time"  for  its  disclosure  has  at  last  ar- 
rived;— gold-dust — gold  nuggets — and  ultimately,  whole  veins  of  gold  are 
in  the  progress  of  being  excavated  ;  and  who  doubts  that  the  discovery 
will  give  a  new  direction  to  all  existing  interests,  and  ultimately  diffuse 
splendour  and  progressive  happiness  over  the  vast  continents  and  count, 
less  islands  of  another  hemisphere.  In  the  vast  regions  of  mind,  be  assured, 
there  is  wealth  of  a  no  less  valuable  kind — we  ought  to  say  of  an  in- 
finitely more 'valuable  kind, — yet  to  be  brought  to  light ; — that  wealth 
hitherto  has  been  seen  as  but  occasional  specks  of  brightness  upon  hard 
quartz,  or  surrounded  by  encrustations  which  seemed  to  superficial  ob- 
servers to  indicate  that  it  was  as  valueless  as  the  matrix  in  which  it  was 
imbedded.  But  every  contribution  to  the  labour  of  exploration  is  has- 
tening on  the  time,  when  the  rich  vein  will  be  laid  open  with  more  per- 
feet  success,  and  when  the  result  will  be  a  crop,  without  which,  lending  its 
aid  to  other  influences,  all  the  wealth  of  Australia,  and  of  other  auriferous 
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nsgioDS — be  it  never  so  great — would  be  found  at  last  to  be  faludfl«» 
or,  it  may  be^  positively  noxious.  Our  advice^  therefore^  to  tbis  author 
and  to  all  labourers  in  the  same  track  is^  ''  go  on  with  the  diggings  ;" — 
we  shall  do  every  thing  we  can  to  cheer  you  in  your  work — and^  in  the 
meen  time,  we  give  you  the  most  solemn  assurance,  that  the  6nal  result 
of  your  labours — whether  you  and  we  shall  see  it  or  no— will  be  such 
as  even  your  most  sanguine  expectations  have  not  ventured  to  conceive. 
We  repeat  our  ezhortation,  "  Go  on  with  the  diggings." 


THE  STRIKING  OF  THE  FIARS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  ? 

Among  the  institutions  peculiar  to  Scotland  is  ''  The  Striking  of  the 
Fian/'  in  which  reform  is  urged  and  demanded.  Here  certainly  the 
pruning  knife  of  the  judicious  refonner  is  most  largely  required ;  and 
though  we  are  not  usually  to  be  found  among  the  ultra-reformers^  we 
here  take  up  a  very  advanced  position  in  the  way  of  progress  and  adap- 
tation ;  and«  notwithstanding  that  many  of  the  germs  of  future  improve- 
ment  will  be  found  in  the  existing  system,  we  are  not  sure  but  the  whole 
procedure  demands  an  entire  remodelling,  though  the  principle  may  be 
preserved. 

Of  all  institutions,  it  is  generally  possible^  in  some  degree^  to  trace  a 
definite  origin,  and  to  fix  the  period  of  commencement.  Here,  however, 
we  are  totally  in  the  dark  ;  a  veil  of  blank  obscurity  shuts  out  all  at- 
tempts to  discover  the  date  and  origin  of  the  existing  system,  and  we 
but  grope  in  much  darkness  without  any  friendly  hand  to  guide  our 
path.  No  light  is  thrown  on  this  in  its  progressive  history ;  but  there 
it  is — a  system— eventually  of  universal  annual  use,  by  which  is  settled 
a  large  amount  of  pecuniary  transactions,  and  by  the  result  of  which 
sevex^  most  important  interests  are  vitally  affected.  That  a  procedure 
which,  without  exhibiting  distinct  traces  of  its  origin,  has  imperceptibly 
and  quietly  established  itself  among  the  permanent  institutions  of  our 
land,  should  be  found  to  contain  many  anomalies,  inconsistencies,  and 
want  of  uniformity  in  application,  can  be  no  matter  of  astonishment,  see- 
ing that  it  presents  the  strange  contradiction  of  an  actual  acknowledged 
existence  and  position,  and  at  the  same  time,  apparently  no  distinct,  un- 
disputed, constituted,  referable  authority  for  its  regulation.^  How,  in- 
deed, with  a  foreign  unknown  name,  no  actual  directory,  and  no  rightly 
understood  regulating  power,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  only  public 
asMTtion  of  jurisdiction — the  questionable  enactment  of  a  coui*t,  which 

*  We  have  qualified  the  absence  of  jurisdiction  by  apparently,  m  we  hope  to 
{VOTtt  that  there  was  a  proper  and  undoubted  jurisdiction,  but  that  this  was  lost 
s^i  of  br  mneral  ncHslect,  and  bv  the  doubts  wbiefa  the  Ck>urt  of  SeseioB,  by  the 
paflang  of  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  added  to  this  question. 
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stamped  moat  effectively  ultra  vires  on  its  own  act,  by  a  steady  declina- 
ture  to  enforce  it,  should  have  either  perfect  or  uniform  observance  ? 
More  remarkable  that  it  was  observed  so  well  as  it  has  been,  implying, 
either  much  inherent  excellence  in  the  enactment,  or  the  acceptance  of 
this,  because  of  the  absence  of  any  other  declaratory  regulations.  It  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  this  act  of  sederunt,  from  the  difficulties  which 
it  added  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  has,  notwithstanding  its  defec- 
tive character  and  authority,  formed  the  great  impediment  to  the  free 
untrammelled  adjustment  of  this  question,  on  the  broad  principles  of  a 
fair  and  correct  ascertainment  of  the  averages  and  the  just  rights  of  all 
parties.  The  involved  state  of  the  question  makes  the  problem  of  the 
whole  matter  of  "  striking  the  fiars"  of  no  easy  solution. 

As  a  humble  contribution  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  important 
subject  of  the  striking  of  the  fiars,  we  propose,  in  the  following  article, 
to  ascertain  the  precise  position  of  the  question  ;  and  to  explain  the 
difficulties  which  now  surround  an  adjustment,  and  to  suggest  the  means 
by  which  these  difficulties  may  be  removed,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
procedure  may  be  effected.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  detain  our  rea- 
ders  with  a  definition  of  the  system,  explanation  of  the  procedure,  or  an 
enumeration  of  the  complaints,  as  we  take  for  granted  that  all  of  these 
are  already  familiar  to  most  of  them.  It  will  be  requisite,  however,  that 
we  take  a  cursory  review  of  the  origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the  system, 
in  order  that  the  exact  position  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  proper  status 
of  the  parties  interested  at  the  present  time,  may  be  sufficiently  appa- 
rent. Of  even  the  name  "  Fiars,"  the  origin  is  but  faintly  traceable.  As, 
however,  the  old  French  word  '*  Feurs"  besides  signifying  "  Average," 
or  "  Proportion,"  in  early  French  literature,  and  being  similar  in  spel- 
ling and  pronunciation,  is  found  to  have  expressed  "  the  taking  of  ave- 
rages" in  France,  at  an  early  period,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  minis- 
ter or  monarch,  who  introduced  the  system  into  Scotland,  borrowed  both 
the  institution  and  the  name  from  France.  Every  thing  seems  to  indi- 
cate strongly  the  Gallican  origin  of  the  name  and  practice  of  *'  Striking 
the  Fiars."  The  merely  partial  and  occasional  use  of  this  process  may 
account  for  the  impossibility  of  fixing  its  commencement ;  but  during 
the  l6th  and  17th  centuries,  there  are  many  instances  of  its  employ- 
ment, and  it  is  oflen  referred  to  in  the  records  of  the  commissanes  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  progress  of  its  general  adop- 
tion has  been  only  gradual — its  thorough  incoi*poration  as  a  system  in 
every  county  of  Scotland,  is  of  recent  date.  Fiars  were  unquestionably 
struck,  both  by  the  commissaries  and  by  the  Exchequer,  but  each  evi- 
dently for  their  own  use,  the  one,  for  fixing  the  dues  to  the  church,  the 
other,  for  rents  to  the  crown.  The  commissaries  seem  to  have  only  oc- 
casionally employed  it,  and  to  have  soon  abandoned  it  altogether ;  whereas 
the  exchequer  continued  the  practice.  At  first,  fiars  were  struck  by  the 
Exchequer  on  information  from  the  sheriffs  of  counties  ;  but  eventually, 
solely  and  entirely  by  the  sheriffs,  so  much  so,  that  they  came  to  be 
styled  ''  Sheriffs'  Fiars."  The  sheriffs  thus  derived  their  authority  from 
the  Exchequer,  and  have  ever  resisted  any  interference  with  its  exercise. 
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pleading  their  amenability  to  this  jurisdiction  only.*  The  history  of 
the  whole  question  of  jurisdiction  presents  a  strange  anomaly  and  appar- 
ent confliction  of  authority^  chiefly  induced  by  the  Court  of  Session,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  ^oW-legislative  power,  having,  in  1723,  passed,  what 
is  called  an  Act  of  Sederunt,  for  the  regulation  of  the  procedure,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  this  act,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  all  the  counties  of 
Scotland,  except  Haddingtonshire.  A  careful  collation  of  the  authorities 
and  decisions,  and  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  practice  in  this 
procedure,  have  led  to  the  most  satisfactory  and  undeniable  proof  of  the 
want  of  all  jurisdiction  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  residence  of  this 
power  solely  and  entirely  in  the  sheriff.t  Though  this  position  cannot 
be  contraverted,  yet  it  is  strange,  that  these  functionaries,  contrary  to 
the  usual  mode  of  action  in  similar  circumstances,  have  been  backward 
to  put  in  force  the  plenary  power  which  they  possess.  Potential  though 
the  sheriffs  be  in  this  matter,  whether  from  modesty,  neglect,  want  of 
interest,  or  ignorance  of  the  authority  which  they  possess,  they  are  disin- 
clined to  move,  and  ''  Laiwen  faire**  touching  the  fiars,  characterises  the 
general  body  of  sheriffs.  Matters  have  thus  been  allowed  to  go  on  ;  and 
consequently,  great  inaccuracy,  injustice,  and  want  of  uniformity  have 
been  superinduced  on  the  system  ;  and  good  grounds  have  been  afforded 
UfT  the  complaints  and  dissatisfaction,  which  now  so  generally  prevail. 
We  have  been  desirous  the  more  minutely  to  trace  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  this  Institution,  that  we  may  be  enabled  the  better  to  remove 
the  misunderstanding,  which  has  till  lately  existed  in  the  public  mind, 
regarding  the  jurisdiction  ;  and  to  aid  us  in  endeavouring  to  extricate 
the  question  from  the  difficulties/ which  now  stand  in  the  way  of  a  satis- 
&ctory  settlement.  We  would  now  address  ourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  these  difficulties,  and  they  seem  to  be  comprehended  under  the 
three  following  heads : — 

I.  The  uncertainty  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  as  hitherto  understood. 

II.  The  confliction  of  the  interests  of  the  various  parties  concerned,  and 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  retative  character  of  these  interests. 

III.  The  admission  of  opinion  in  fixing  the  averages. 

I.  The  first  difficulty,  and  really  the  great  obstacle  to  the  arrange- 
ment, has  been  the  uncertainty  with  which  the  public  have  been  im- 
pressed regarding  the  jurisdiction  in  the  regulation  of  the  procedure.  In 
the  absence  of  any  definite  knowledge  or  correct  exposition  of  the  state 
of  the  law  on  this  question,  men  naturally  turned  to  that  broken  reed— 

*  Brwwen  of  Edinborgh  «.  Sheriffs,  Forbes,  19th  June  1712  ;  Feuars  v.  Earl  of 
Haddii^StOD,  Dec  1 725,  Diet,  of  Deo.  i.  600. 

f  Brewers  of  Edinburgh,  and  Feaars,  «t  tvp. — Knox  &  Co.  v.  Sheriff  of  Had- 
&igton,  10th  Dec.  1771,  Fac.  Coll.  ;  Howden  v.  Earl  of  Haddington,  Jan.  26, 
1851,  Dnnlop  xiiL  p.  622,  &c.  &c.  Beddes,  several  legal  and  other  writers  and 
Judges,  ConneD,  Hutcheson,  Lord  President  Blair,  Sheriff  Hunter,  &c.,  have 
expreeeed  their  opinion  that  the  Act  of  Sederunt  was  uUra  tiret  of  the  Court  of 
Ssanoii.  But  moro  than  tins,  tiie  Act  of  Parliament  48  Creo.  III.  o.  138,  «o  r«- 
««tfv  aa  1808^  not  only  distinctly  recognises  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff,  but 
makuiff  no  mention  of  any  superior  judge,  or  any  higher  court,  homologates  the 
im^rioed  authority  of  the  Judge  Ordinary  of  each  county  in  the  matter  of  the 
Fiais. 

n 
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the  Act  of  Sederunt — as  the  only  known  declaratory  code  of  regulations* 
Regarding  the  violation  of  the  provisieng  of  this  enactment,  complaioti 
were  made,  appeals  were  threatened,  and  actually,  on  several  ocoasionsi 
carried  into  court — that  court  of  course  which  passed  the  Act.  But  if 
hefore,  douhts  of  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Session  were  entertained, 
still  more  must  these  have  heen  increased,  when  that  court  most  dis* 
tinctly  and  unanimously  declined  at  all  to  interfere,  and  even  intimated 
approbation  of  the  mode  pursued  by  one  county  which  had  set  the  Act 
entirely  at  defiance.*^  This  declinature  of  jurisdiction  by  the  firamen  of 
the  Act  of  Sederunt,  made  the  matter  still  more  equivocal,  and  the  en- 
quiry was  made,  *'  If  it  is  not  with  the  Court  of  Session— with  whom 
does  it  rest  ?"  No  sufficient  answer  being  made,  but  the  matter  being 
still  lefl  in  doubt,  men's  minds  could  not  be  dispossessed  of  the  idea  that 
it  was  the  law  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  generally  so  held  and  considered ; 
and  when  alterations  or  amendments  were  proposed,  the  answer  invaria* 
bly  has  been,  *'  The  Act  of  Sederunt  is  the  ruling  directory — here  and 
no  further."  This  uncertain  state  of  things  has  tended  materially  to 
induce  the  neglect  with  which  the  process  has  been,  in  many  places, 
conducted ;  and  to  introduce  abuses,  anomalies,  and  objectionable  prac. 
tioes.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  a  law  existing,  which  could  not 
be  enforced— not  even  by  the  court  which  passed  it  ?  A  new  light, 
however,  has  now  dawned  on  this  subject,  and  we  think  that  it  has  heed 
proved,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  jurisdiction  is  solely  and  entirdy 
in  the  sherifiP — that  the  Court  of  Session  has  no  authority — and,  there- 
fore,  that  the  Act  of  Sederunt  was  ultra  vires,  and  is  not  binding.  If 
that  question  is  now  indisputably  settled,  will  the  difficulty,  created  by 
the  former  doubts,  be  removed  ?  Though  sanguine  of  much  improve* 
ment  from  this  new  position  of  affidrs,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
say  that  all  obstacles  are  removed ;  for  when  a  matter  has  been  so  long 
dormant,  parties  are  not  all  at  once  awakened  to  the  thorough  realization 
of  the  altered  state  of  the  question.  We  rejoice,  indeed,  to  see  that  the 
country  is  beginning  to  take  up  this  view,  but  no  signs  are  exhibited  as 
yet  of  a  movement  to  enforce  the  assertion  and  exercise  of  that  power  by 
the  magistrates,  in  whom  it  imquestionably  resides ;  and  till  they  are 
made  to  use  this  authority  which  has  been  committed  to  them,  no  united 
action  can  be  expected  in  that  quarter.  The  pressure  fiom  without  must 
effect  this— little  good  will  result  from  mere  arguments,  however  eon. 
elusive,  and  from  individual  agitation,  however  strenuous — a  united 
movement  must  be  made,  and  those  bodies  who  are  interested,  joining 
together,  must  exert  themselves  to  seek  redress,  for  the  grievances  and 
the  injustice  which  they  now  endure,  at  the  hands  of  those  functionaries 
who  can  alone  dispense  the  law,  and  correct  errors  and  abuses  in  this 
system.  The  immediate  benefit  which  this  discovery  will  accomplish^ 
is  to  silence  all  cries  of  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  sheriff,  and  to 
suggest  to  the  parties  interested  and  aggrieved,  the  sole  tribunal  at  whidi 
to  present  their  memorials  and  petitions  for  the  reform  of  that  pn>ce« 
dure.     This  we  regard  as  no  unimportant  first  step  in  advance,  and  as 

*  Vide  cases  quoted  sup.  note,  p.  1 1 3. 
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BO  ttoall  clearance  of  a  difficulty ;  and  what  is  now  Imperatively  de^ 
mandedy  and  what  we  would  most  earnestly  urge  on  all  is,  now  at  once 
to  follow  up  this  by  meetings  and  conferences  of  the  parties  interested^ 
far  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  sheriff.  Could  we  but  perfectly  satisfy 
the  country  that  this  is  the  true  position  of  the  question,  and  could  we 
pemiade  Uiem  that  now  the  blow  should  be  struck,  and  in  this  direction, 
we  hesitate  not  to  express  our  conviction  that  an  united  appeal,  made  by 
the  several  counties  to  the  sheriffs,  would  constrain  them  to  take  up  the 
matter ;  and,  in  this  way,  a  series  of  regulations  might  be  framed  by  the 
sherifib,  which,  being  carried  out  and  enforced  in  every  county,  would 
introduce  and  secure  uniformity  throughout  Scotland.  We  shall  have 
oecanon  again  to  return  to  this  aspect  of  the  movement  when  we  come 
to  discuss  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  at  the 
present  juncture. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  difficulty — the 
confliction  of  the  interests  of  the  parties  affected  by  the  fiars.  There  is 
in  thisy  as  in  most  other  questions,  an  opposition  of  interests ;  and  to 
the  dear  understanding  of  the  causes  and  merits  of  this  confliction,  and 
the  removal  of  the  difficulty,  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  status  of 
these  parties  and  the  character  of  their  interest  in  Uie  fiars  be  distinctly 
asoeitained  and  set  forth.  In  fact,  till  this  is  done,  we  see  not  our  way 
to  the  terms  of  a  &ir  and  satisfactory  arrangement.  Though  we  beg  to 
state,  with  all  proper  diffidence,  the  new  aspect  of  the  position  of  parties 
which  has  been  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
not  shrink  from  exposing  the  whole  truth  with  all  impartiality,  not* 
withstanding  the  alteration  which  this  investigation  will  make  on 
the  sitoaticm  of  the  parties  from  that  in  which  they  were  formerly 
regarded  in  relation  to  the  fiars.  The  parties  connected  with  the  fiars  are 
the  crown,  crownfeu-holders  and  feu-payers,  the  clergy,  landed  proprietors, 
and  tenant  fiurmers ;  but  these  must  be  considered  in  two  divisions,  in 
respect  of  the  nature  of  their  interest,  viz.,  those  who  mtut,  and  those 
wIk>  may  pay  by  fiars  prices.  The  one  class  of  parties  has  an  inherent, 
pennaaenty — ^involuntary,— -vested, — unalterable  interest,  and  may  there-r 
fare  be  said  to  be  the  real  parties  in  the  case.  It  embraces  the  crown, 
crown  feu-holders  and  feu-payers,  the  clergy,  and  proprietors  who  pay 
to  the  clergy.  The  other  class  has  merely  an  accidental-— occasional — 
eptioiial--conventional  interest,  and  consists  of  the  landed  proprietors 
and  tenant  fiurmers,  and  all  others  who  may  make  payment  by  the  fiarq 
the  subject  of  voluntary  agreement.  To  a  right  comprehension  of  this 
feature  of  the  matter,  it  becomes  us  to  recollect  precisely  what  has  been 
shewn  at  the  outset  to  have  been  the  original  use  of  this  process,  that 
the  crown, — ^whether  they  instituted  it  or  not,— -employed  it  for  the 
fixing  of  payments,  feus,  &c. ;  and  that  not  only  from  time  immemo- 
rial have  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  been  paid  by  the  fiars,  but  this 
mode  of  rating  has  been  ratified  by  all  Acts  of  Parliament  relating 
thereto.  These  parties  are  boimd  to  make  and  receive  payment  by  the 
fian,  and  by  theee  only,  whatever  they  may  be  in  their  county ;  they 
have,  then,  a  material  interest  in  having  the  fiars  struek  on  equitable 
prindpleSf  and  m  a  fiur  and  judicial  manner ;  and  their  connection  with 
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the  system  being  permanent,  they  are  entitled  to  have  the  principles  of 
operation  fixed,  imvarying,  and  \miform»  bo  that  no  alteration  of  these 
payments  shall  be  caused,  except  by  the  variety  of  season  and  the  con- 
sequent  rise  and  fell  of  the  prices  of  the  grain  or  victual  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  fiars.  With  regard  to  one  of  these  parties,  the  clergy 
have  not  only  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  payment  of  their  stipends  by 
the  fiars,  but  it  is  expressly  provided  by  the  statute  48  Geo.  III.,  c. 
188,  that  they  shall  be  paid  "  by  the  highest  fiars  as  struck  in  virtue 
of  the  authority  from  the  Sheriff."  Their  position  is  therefore  recog- 
nised by  statute,  and  the  public  faith  is  pledged  to  their  payment  in 
this  way. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  division — those  who  have  merely  an 
accidental,  conventional,  and  voluntary  connection  with  the  result  of 
the  fiars.  With  these  individuals  this  mode  of  payment  is  a  matter  of 
mutual  arrangement,  and  the  agreement  can  be  entered  into  or  departed 
from  when  and  how  they  may  incline.  True  enough,  Che  contract  is 
generally  made  for  a  certain  period  of  years,  and  is  binding  on  both 
parties  for  the  endurance  of  that  lease, — and  the  bargain  has  been 
arranged  on  a  sort  of  understanding  that  the  same  method  of  striking 
the  fiars  will  be  continued  for  the  period  of  the  lease.  All  that  can  be 
here  pleaded  is,  the  supposition  of  the  contracting  parties,  that  things 
would  continue  as  they  were ; — the  faith  neither  of  the  public,  nor  of 
Parliament,  nor  of  any  body  of  private  individuals  has  been  pledged  to  the 
continuance  of  this  state  of  matters, — and  it  may  be  reasonably  argued 
that  they  were  bound  to  take  the  procedure  with  all  its  risks,  seeing 
they  voluntarily  availed  themselves  of  an  existing  system,  in  the  insti- 
tution of  which  they  were  not  concerned,  nor  even  contemplated,  and 
in  the  regulation  of  which  they  have  no  loetis  standi  to  interfere. 

The  relative  position  of  the  parties  being  now  ascertained,  must  form 
an  important  element  in  the  terms  of  adjustment.  The  one  party  hav- 
ing a  position  by  right  and  by  statute,  the  other,  by  temporary  contract 
and  choice,  in  any  compromise  the  sacrifice  will  be  chiefly  on  the  side 
of  the  permanent  interest.  These  parties  will  no  doubt  be  willing  to 
yield  much  for  the  sake  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement ;  but  considering 
their  relative  position,  it  can  never  be  maintained  that  the  parties  by 
agreement,  are  entitled  to  carry  it  all  their  own  way.  Let  us  then  see 
wherein  the  confliction  consists,  and  throughout  we  shall  keep  in  view 
not  only  the  claims  of  the  several  parties  interested,  but  also  the  justice 
of  the  demands  for  the  amendment.  For  illustration,  we  shall  select 
the  two  most  prominent  topics  of  difference  between  the  parties,  namely, 
the  extension  of  the  period  of  taking  the  averages,  and  the  striking  of 
more  fiars  than  one.  At  present,  the  period  is  that  laid  down  in  the 
Act  of  Sederunt,  ''especially  firom  the  Ist  November  to  the  Ist  of 
March,"  and  in  most  counties  there  is  only  one  fiar  of  each  grain.  This 
time  is  alleged  to  be  too  limited  for  a  correct  average,  and  one  fiar  is 
■aid  to  be  not  a  fair  representation  of  the  different  qualities.  The 
time  is  or  ought  to  be  extended,  and  two  fiars  at  least  are  demanded  by 
the  permanent  interest ;  and  these  changes  are  objected  to  by  the  occa- 
sional interest.     No  time  need  be  wasted  in  asoertainiBg  the  justice  of 
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these  demands  ;  for  in  thii  all  parties  are  at  one, — the  only  point  of 
diiference  is  the  question  of  how  these  will  affect  their  interests.     The 
trgument  always  adduced  against  these  and  other  amendments  is»  that 
these  may  or  will  affect  the  interests  of  those  who  have  made  payment 
by  the  fiars  the  subject  of  voluntary  contract.     Desirous  as  we  are  of 
the  most  impartial  justice  to  all  parties,  however  interested,  we  could 
never  see  any  weight  in  this  objection.     The  objectors  do  not  deny,  but 
admit  the  justice  of  the  proposed  amendments,  but  maintain  that  the 
operation  of  these  must  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  their  leases.     The 
demand  ii  preposterous,  and  contrary,  not  only  to  the  evidently  just 
rights  of  the  really  interested  parties  in  this  particular  case,  but  to  all 
the  common  course  of  proceeding  in  similar  circumstances.      Can  it 
really  be  for  a  moment  pleaded  that  a  wrong  state  of  things  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  on, — that  an  avowedly  imfair  system,  and  one  which  con- 
tinually works  most  prejudicially  in  fixing  the  payments  of  those  per- 
manently interested, — is  to  be  continued,  and  the  amendment  of  it 
postponed  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  because  of  alleged  partial  injury 
to  the  interests  of  parties,  who  have  of  their  own  accord  taken  advan- 
tage of  that  system  ?     In   illustration,  take  a  case  which  is  strictly 
audogoui.     Suppose  certain  parties  agree  to  pay  interest  according  to 
the  rates  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  course  of  years.     Will  the  Bank 
of  England  postpone  the  raising  or   lowering  of  the  interest  to  their 
proprieton,  because  those  parties  who  have  entered  into  voluntary  con- 
tFUts  come  forward  and  allege  that  they  will  suffer  by  this,  and  that 
this  alteration  ought  to  be  postponed  to  the  termination  of  their  agree- 
ments ?     Would  the  directors  of  that  institution  listen  for  a  moment  to 
these  third  parties  ?     They  would  undoubtedly  answer,  that  the  rights 
of  the  proprietors,  those  who  must  be  paid  according  to  those  rates, 
must  be  consulted.     Let  us  apply  this.     Put  sheriff  for  directors, — the 
first  class  who  must  be  paid  by  fiars  for  the  proprietors,— -the  second 
ebsB  for  those  parties  who  have  agreed  to  pay  according  to  the  rate  of 
interest  of  the  Bank  of  England, — and  fiars  for  interest, — and  we  have 
an  exact  parallel.     Is  it  then  in  common  fairness  reasonable  that  those 
who  are  inseparably  connected  with,  and  continually  affected  by  the 
fiarsy  should  suffer  prejudice  and  not  obtain  their  just  and  legal  rights  for  a 
course  of  yean  in  order  to  accommodate  those  other  parties  ?  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative,  and  conclusively  silences  this  objection.     It 
will  not  bear  arguing,  neither  on  the  ground  of  private  right,  nor  of 
public  expediency. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  question  of  the  alteration  of  the  present 
ijstemy  whiehj  as  exhibiting  distinctly  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
eonfliction  between  these  two  divisions  of  interests,  cannot  be  passed  by. 
It  is  this.  Those  having  the  real  permanent  interest  seek  a  change  on 
the  broad  defensible  ground  that  the  present  mode  is  notoriously  unfair, 
snd  that  a  just  and  equitable  procedure  should  be  substituted  ;  whereas 
the  others^  who  have  merely  a  limited  interest,  found  their  objections  to 
a  ehange,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  general  injustice  of  the  proposed 
amen&ents,  but  merely  on  that  of  the  particular  injury  which 
these  might  inflict  on  their  personal  affairs.     We  are  far  from  wishing 
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that  any^— even  partial — ^injury  to  any  class  should  result  from  an  amend- 
ment of  this  process ;  hut  at  the  same  time,  in  the  matter  of  the  reform 
of  a  great  national  institution,  in  which  the  interests  of  many  parties 
are  involved,  we  cannot  altogether  disregard  the  difference  of  the  position 
of  these  parties  in  relation  to  the  system, — the  claims  and  demands  of 
the  one,  and  the  objections  of  the  other,— the  grounds  on  which  these 
are  seveiially  placed,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  sought  to  be 
supported  and  advanced.  To  do  so  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
sacrifice  the  claims  of  right  and  of  justice  to  individual  interest, — the 
just  claims  of  permanent  attachment,  to  the  mere  selfish  objections 
of  temporary  connection.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the  ques- 
tion which  cannot  feirly  be  overlooked  in  this  consideration  of  the 
relati^  interests  of  parties, — that  those  inseparably  payable  by  the  fiais 
have  a  long  arrear  of  past  grievances,  injuries,  and  losses  to  complain 
of,  and  if  nothing  else  will  be  granted,  this  may  justly  be  set  against  any 
alleged  claim  for  future  consideration,  which  may  be  made  by  the  op- 
tionally interested  parties.  And  further,  the  interests  of  the  one  class 
can  be  provided  for— those  of  the  other  cannot ;  the  operation  can  be 
postponed  to  the  end  of  their  connection  with  the  system,  but  not  to  that 
of  the  others. 

It  is  fix)m  no  partial  feeling  (for  it  is  adverse  in  a  great  measure  to 
our  own  interest),  that  we  have  set  forth  this  state  of  the  case,  but  from 
a  determination  to  conceal  nothing,  but  impartially  and  unreservedly  to 
lay  bare  the  whole.  Had  we  not  brought  this  forward,  we  would  have 
b^  justly  chargeable  with  keeping  back  the  truth.  But  we  venture 
to  say  that  the  &ct  has  been  brought  out  and  justly  set  forth  ; — &ct8  are 
stubborn  things, — and  this  will  be  found  a  stem  reality,  and  no  fictitious 
invention  for  the  nonce. 

III.  The  third  difficulty  is  the  question  of  opinion  in  fixing  the  fian. 
This  element  at  present  exists  to  a  large  extent,  both  in  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  By  the  Act  of  Sederunt,  too 
much  is  left  to  the  mere  opinion  of  the  jury,  who,  contrary  to  all  judi- 
cial rules,  are  allowed  to  use  their  own  knowledge  in  addition  to  the 
evidence,  in  making  up  their  verdict.  Again,  in  those  couAties,  where 
weight  is  considered,  the  jury  determine  the  medium  weight  on  the  (pi- 
nion of  a  few  witnesses,  and  not  on  evidence  of  fact.  Still  more  objec- 
tionable is  the  practice  in  some  counties,  where  the  juiy  arrive  at  their 
verdict  Gcom  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  not  founded  on  &cts,  but  only 
on  opinions,  either  of  their  own  or  of  their  neighbours.  Much  of  this 
may  be  caused  by  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
to  be  adduced  is  described  in  the  Act  of  Sederunt ;  but  there  price  seems 
to  be  the  only  element  which  seems  to  have  been  contemplated ;  but 
whether  weight  or  price  shall  be  the  criterion,  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
accuracy  and  fiuniess,  that  the  matter  shall  be  arrived  at  by  fact^  and 
not  by  opinion.  In  the  search  after  the  attainment  of  ftumess,  there  is 
one  important  ingredient,  that  no  cause  of  dissatisiieustion  ought  to  be 
given,  or  ground  of  complaint  against  any  of  the  parties  ;  and  as  at  pre- 
sent conducted,  the  proceedings  cannot  be  firee  from  these.  The  tem- 
porary interest  have  a  most  material  influence  on  evidence  and  in  the  ver- 
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^et,  for  they  are  both  witnesses  and  jury,  whereas  one  at  least  of  the 
parmanent  interests — the  clergy — has  no  yoice  whatever,  though  the 
greatest  concern,  in  the  result. 

For  while  opinion  is  so  important  an  element  in  fixing  the  fiars  as  it 
is  now,  or  indeed,  while  it  is  allowed  to  enter  at  all  into  the  settling  of 
the  fiars,  no  satisfactory  adjustment  can  be  made.  If  this  were  got  rid 
of,  it  would  conduce  more  than  anything  to  the  reconciliation  of  all  par- 
ties, and  be  assuredly  more  just. — Why,  what  is  it  which  is  sought  to 
be  attained  ?  Is  it  not  the  averages  of  a  county  ?  If  so,  this  is  a  mat- 
ler  of  fact  and  not  of  opinion,  and  what  is  required,  is  the  bringing 
together  a  sufficient  and  equitable  proportion  of  facts,  by  which  the 
great  &ct  of  the  average  will  be  obtained.  But  while  opinion  remains,  as 
now,  so  necessary  in  fixing  the  fiars,  dissatisfaction,  and  diseussiQn,  and 
temptation  to  injustice  will  always  exist.  We  know  well  how  all  are, 
more  or  less,  afflicted  with  that  common  weakness  of  fiiail  humanity,  a 
disposition  or  predilection  to  one's  own  interest  or  advantage ;  and, 
tbmfore,  the  necessity  for  obviating  this  by  excluding  the  element  of 
opinion,  and  confining  it  to  fact. 

The  oljection  which  is  started  to  the  adoption  of  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding is,  that  the  jury  will  become  mere  puppets — ^mere  calculating 
machines ;  and  the  duty  might  be  as  well,  if  not  better,  performed  by  a 
professional  accountant.  Undoubtedly,  the  result  will  be  to  diminish 
the  labours  of  the  jury  to  a  considerable  extent :  but  even,  were  the 
efl^  of  this  to  exclude  the  jury  altogether,  is  that  a  sufficient  ground 
fer  obstructing  the  introduction  of  a  plan,  by  which  the  truth  will  be 
better  ascertained  ?  Whether  or  not  a  jury  is  to  be  maintained  in  the 
prooedure,  we  are  confidently  of  opinion,  that  unless  the  principle  of  cal- 
culating the  fiars  firom  the  facts  of  the  evidence  be  adopted,  diere  is  no 
security  for  obtuning  the  real  indisputable  average  prices  of  a  county. 
This  element  of  opinion  is  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  a  satisfactory  qfst- 
ilement  of  the  question,  for  while  this  exists  in  the  system,  the  charge 
of  unfairness  will  always  be  made,  whereas,  if  the  result  be  arrived  at  by 
a  calculation  of  the  facts  of  a  sufficient  proportional  amount  of  evidence, 
no  such  objection  can  be  made.  If  the  sales  of  all  the  grain  and  victual, 
the  growth  of  the  county,  were  adduced  in  evidence,  tioe  result  obtained 
in  the  way  proposed  would  be  indubitable,  but  assuredly,  if  we  cannot 
get  the  exact  average,  we  may  at  least  seek  the  nearest  approximation ; 
and  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  evidence  over  a 
county,  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  that  way  alone,  will  the  nearest  ap. 
proaeh  to  truth  be  secured. 

To  recapitulate— we  have  stated  that  three  difficulties  have  hitherto 
been  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  just  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this 
piettio  ««sR>/a-*the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  law — the  confliction  of 
interests  and  the  element  of  opinion  in  obtaining  the  fiars.  We  have 
andeayoured — we  hope  sucoessfldly — to  prove  that  the  jurisdiction  is 
entively  and  solely  in  the  sheriff ;  that  the  interests  of  all  parties  may 
be  eompvehended  under  two  heads,  in  regard  either  to  their  permanent 
■nd  oUigatofy,  or  temporary  and  voluntary  connection  with  the  result 
ef  the  fim,  the  one  having  the  real,  the  other  a  mere  accidental  interest 
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— that  the  confiiction  between  these  two  interests  consisted  in  the  one 
demanding  an  amendment  of  the  present  procedure,  on  the  ground  that 
it  operates  unfairly  in  the  general,  as  well  as  prejudicially  to  their  per- 
manent interests ;  and  in  the  other^  objecting  to  these  changes,  not  be- 
cause they  are  unjust  in  themselves,  but  because  they  would  most  pro- 
bably materially  affect  their  personal  interests ;  but  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  consent  to  these  alterations,  if  postponed  to  the  term  of  their 
temporary  connection.  We  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  the  permanent 
interest  must  be  considered,  and  that  both  their  prescriptive  and  statu- 
tory, as  well  as  continual  position  in  regard  to  these  rates,  demanded 
that  their  interests  should  be  fii-st  consulted.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
we  proved,  we  think  conclusively,  that  the  proposed  amendments  were 
based  on  fair  and  just  principles,  and  that  in  the  circumstances,  the  ob- 
jections to  their  immediate  adoption,  were  not  well-founded.  And  finally, 
we  showed  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fiars  prices,  facts  not 
opinions  were  desiderated — and  that,  therefore,  calculation  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  opinion. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  now  the  road  to  an  adjustment  is  somewhat 
cleared  of  several  formidable  obstructions  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  The  jurisdiction  to  regulate  is  established, — the 
position  of  the  parties  has  been  fixed, — the  character  of  the  confiiction 
explained, — and  the  path  of  justice  and  fairness  distinctly  indicated, — 
and  surely  this  is  no  small  contribution  to  the  arrangement.  The  pos- 
sibility  and  the  means  of  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object 
have  been  pointed  out,  and  had  we  concluded  here,  no  fault  could  well 
be  laid  at  our  door.  But  we  are  quite  aware  that,  however  the 
path  of  progress  may  have  been  made  plain  and  smooth,  many 
may  be  the  hinderances,  and  long  may  be  the  time,  before  even 
the  fbrst  step  of  advancement  may  be  taken  along  this  way.  We  can- 
not force  it  on, — we  have  done  all  that  was  in  our  power  to  promote  the 
ends  of  justice  in  this  not  unimportant  matter, — and  we  shall  not  desist 
from  the  work,  now  that  we  have  put  on  the  harness  ;  but  we  cannot, 
in  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  individually  hope  to  accomplish  this. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Though  we  have  considerably  cleared  the 
course,  and  though  we  may  most  satisfactorily  have  proved,  that  all  that 
is  necessary  may  be  accomplished  under  the  present  powers,  we  know 
how  adverse  men  are  to  move,  though  the  way  is  open  and  the  direction 
plain.  We  participate  not  in  the  rage  for  mere  legislation  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  we  would  willingly  have  avoided  pointing  to  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament— that  universal  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  our  institutions, — 
that  one  cure  for  all  the  distempers  of  the  body  politic.  Fearing,  how- 
ever, the  inaction  which  is  not  unlikely  to  animate  a  body  so  distri- 
buted, and  exercising  so  many  independent  jurisdictions,  as  the  sheriffs, 
we  are  free  to  confess  ourselves  driven  to  declare,  that  the  legislature 
must  be  applied  to.  This  is,  however,  our  last  resort,  and  we 
would  still  decidedly  press  upon  all,  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  use 
the  tneans  which  are  now  at  their  command,  and  failing  these,  then  seek 
for  an  act  of  the  legislature.  We  have  so  great  a  dread  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, rashly  sought  for,  and  hurriedly  obtained,  that  we  counsd  great 
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caution.  And  further,  if  no  means  of  escape  is  offered,  we  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  a  committee  of  enquiry  should  be  appointed,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  country  that  they  have  not  been  saddled  with  some 
measure,  adopted  with  that  haste  with  which  most  of  our  Scotch  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  passed  by  the  united  legislature.  With  this  view,  we 
would  take  upon  us  to  suggest  the  general  character  and  direction,  if  not  the 
qpedfic  detail9,  of  that  measure ;  for  these  must  be  left  to  future  arrange- 
Hient.  We  are  disposed  then,  towards  the  adoption  of  the  same  juris- 
dicticm  as  at  present,  and  that  it  be  independent,  save  that  an  appeal,  in 
certain  cases  to  be  defined,  might  be  allowed  to  a  committee  of  sherifis, 
to  be  constituted  the  Fiars  Appeal  Court, — that  a  due  regard  be  paid 
to  the  various  interests  connected  with  the  system,  and  to  the  different 
nature  of  the  connection, — ^that  the  result  be  obtained  by  a  calculation 
of  &cts,  ascertained  by  evidence,  as  amply  and  as  fairly  distributed  in 
the  county  as  can  be  got,  and  that  opinion  be  entirely  excluded ;  that 
at  least  two  fiars  of  all  grains  and  victuals  should  be  struck  ;  that  all 
those  elements  which  will  conduce  to  the  most  accurate  result,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  and  that  the  evidence  should  embrace  as  much 
of  the  year  as  can  be  obtained,  consistently  with  the  public  convenience, 
and  the  true  advantage  of  the  parties  interested.  Such  is  a  short  sketch 
of  the  general  features  of  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  present  pro- 
cedure. Though  averse  to  have  recourse  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  we  are 
quite  conscious  of  the  force  which  there  is  in  the  argument,  that  in  no 
other  way  can  uniformity  be  produced.  This  reconciles  us  to  this, — 
but  we  would,  before  leaving  the  subject  for  the  present,  again  warn  all 
to  observe  great  caution,  and  not  to  rush  precipitately  to  Parliament,  till 
the  country  is  prepared  for  the  measure,  and  sufficiently  advised  and 
consulted  as  to  its  nature  and  details.  Let  this  movement,  which  we 
rejoice  to  see  commenced  in  some  counties  in  right  earnest,  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  rest,  till  something  of  a  more  satisfactory  and  more  equi- 
table character,  than  the  present  uncertain,  and  in  many  respects,  un- 
just state  of  things  is  effected.  We  conclude  with  an  earnest  desire 
that  all  who  seek  the  alteration  will  be  guided  entirely  by  an  unfiinch. 
mg  regard  to  the  ends  of  justice,  and  will  endeavour,  without  partiality 
to  any  class  or  interest,  to  have  the  system  based  on  fair,  equitable,  prin- 
ciples. In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone,  will  truth,  accuracy,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  universal  satisfaction  be  attained. 
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There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  extremes  meet  as  they  do  in  Ger- 
Mtrnxy^    In  Utentore  and  theology  this  is  signaUy  the  case.    We  have  there 
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the  most  high-flown  poetry  and  the  severest  philosophy^ — the  purest 
evangelism  and  the  most  infidel  rationalism  situated  side  by  side«  If  theo- 
logical error  may  be  said,  at  this  moment,  to  have  its  throne  in  Germany,  it 
is  jpleasing,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  no  where  is  *'*'  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus**  more  earnestly  maintained,  or  more  soundly  promulgated, 
than  in  this  very  country.  The  present  book,  on  its  first  appearance  in 
Germany,  created  a  profound  sensation,  as  being  not  only  the  first  attempt, 
in  a  systematic  form,  to  set  forth  '^e  Christian  Uootrine'cf  Sin,"  on  scientific 
and  philoeophic  grounds ;  but  also  from  the  great  ability  that  distinguished 
Uie  work  itself.  Dr.  Julius  MQUer  has  been  Ions;  known  in  Germany  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  soundest  of  its  divines.  Called  from  the  retired  spheare 
of  a  parish  cleivyman,  to  be  university  preacher  in  Gottingen,  he  was  after- 
waros  promoted  to  a  chair  in  that  university.  He  was  afterwards  translated 
to  Marourg,  and  thenoe  to  Halle^  Wittembeig,  where  he  is  now  ordinary 
profeasor  of  theology  in  the  university  there.  There  are  few  countries, 
indeed,  that  could  present  such  a  bright  galaxy  of  minds  as  Germany  did  a 
few  yean  ago  in  the  persons  of  Tholuck,  Neander,  Schleiermaeher,  Lucke, 
Gieseler,  and  Hengstenberg.  The  book  itself  is  one  which  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated and  understood  by  the  student-mind.  It  is  singularly  abstract, 
but  not  abstruse,  and  requires  the  exercise  of  prolonged  and  patient  thought 
in  its  perusal.  Every  theory  of  moral  evil  it  examines  in  turn, — exposing, 
with  luminous  result,  the  folly  or  the  fiiLdty  of  each,  and  proves,  to  a  de- 
monstration, that  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  sin  is  one  which  is  not  only  in 
aeoordanoe  with  the  mentiu  constitution  and  self -consciousness  of  man ;  but 
also  with  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  author  divides  his  subject  into  two  parts, — the  nature  of  sin,  and  the 
reality  of  sin,—- each  of  whicn  he  treats  with  the  skill  and  power  of  a  mas- 
ter. The  one  he  views  in  the  various  aspects  of  transgression  of  the  law, 
disobedience  asBinst  God,  and  selfishness.  As  to  this  last,  he  triumphantly 
combats  Rothes  reduction  of  sin  to  selfishness,  and  the  autonomy  of  sen- 
sational nature.  In  his  sub-divi8i<m  of  the  oucstion  he  takes  up  the  impu- 
tation of  sin ;  and  under  this  head  he  powerniUy  discusses  the  qnestioos  of 
guilt  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  at  laige  length,  the  gmlt  of  man 
and  his  dependence  on  God. 

In  his  examination  of  the  principal  theories  for  the  explanation  of  sin,  he 
combats  with  masterly  efifect,  the  notion  of  Leibnitz,  that  sin  has  its  origin 
and  existence  in  the  metaphysical  imperfections  of  man,~and  from  this  ne 
passes  on  to  the  theory  of  sensationalism,  and  to  its  derivation  from  the  ocm- 
trasts  of  individual  life,  and  lastly,  refutes  the  doctrine  of  dualistio  deriva- 
tion. Nothing  he  omits, — ^nothing  he  discusses  supeifidally.  Each  point 
he  examines  with  tenacious  fidelity ;  and  greater  praise  can  be  awarded  to 
no  man  than  that  which  we  feel  called  upon  to  award  to  Dr.  Julius  MQUer, 
that  he  has  treated  this  lofty  and  mysterious  theme  with  conclusive  results. 
He  has  done  for  it  philosopnicaUy,  what  Milton  has  done  for  it  poetically. 
The  following  is  a  characterisic  extract : — 

^  If  we  look  more  closely,*'  says  he,  "into  the  manner  in  which  redemp- 
tion developes  itself  f|:om  grace,  we  distinguish  two  sides,  the  objectiye, 
which  completes  itself  in  the  expiatory  ofiering  of  the  Redeemer, — the  sub- 
jective, which  has  its  principle  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  If  we  begin  with 
the  latter,  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  with  the  full  reality  of  the  notion  of 
guilt,  that  also  of  foigiveness  loses  its  truthfulness,  which  is  just  the  removal 
of  guilt,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  of  punishment.  For,  if  God  removes 
the  guilt  of  man,  he  does  not  thereby  declare  that  no  guilt  exists,  or  that 
evil  is  not  damnable.  The  innocent  require  no  foigiveness ;  where  there 
is  no  guil^  there  is  also  none  to  lemove, — ^but  that  the  existing  guilt,  of 
oourse  under  appointed  conditions,  which  essentially  stands  oonuected  with 
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the  renoTation  of  the  guilty,  is  said  no  longer  to  exclude  him  from  this 
fbllowship.  If  now  sin  were  a  necessary  movement  in  the  world's  develop- 
ment,  it  might  neyertheleas  be  conceiyed  of  as  determination  of  man  not  to 
remain  stationaiy  in  it,  but  to  ascend  out  of  it, — not  to  allow  it  to  goyem,  but 
to  combat  with  and  oyeroome  it.  But  as  an  entirely  empty  and  yain — ^nay, 
in  its  deepest  ground, — indeed  impious  act,  it  must  appear  to  make  ourselyes 
amdouB  and  distressed  on  account  of  committed  sin,  and  to  seek  the  Diyine 
fbrgiyenesB  for  an  act  for  an  inward  condition,  which  as  a  step  to  be  passed 
over,  belonged  to  the  Diyine  plan  of  human  life.  In  such  a  case,  undonbt* 
edly  the  true  disposition  of  mmd  were  perfectly  to  keep  quiet  in  the  course 
of  one's  own  deyelopment,  just  as  it  is  to  rejoice  at  every  requirement  of 
good,  and  willingly  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  same,  but  without  reproach, 
without  repentajQce  to  look  back  upon  the  fiEJse  ways  of  the  past.  It  can- 
not sfumrise  us  if  many  of  our  readers  exclaim :  and  is  this,  then,  really  not 
the  right  disposition  of  mind  V  Does  it  not  contain  the  most  beautiful  union 
of  mcrol  eamestneas,  together  with  a  genuine,  tranquil  wisdom  of  life  ? 
But,  indeed,  it  is  just  the  moral  earnestness  which  we  miss  in  this  opimon  ; 
for  this  unconcerned  transport  over  the  deep  of  the  contrast,  this  easy, 
cheap  quietude  concerning  the  existence  of  evil  in  one's  own  life,  is  incom- 
patible with  moral  earnestness.  Such  a  fundamental  disposition  of  mind 
must  lame  the  eneigy  of  the  moral  striving,  especially  in  the  present  form  of 
the  mond  development  of  man,  where  a  quiet,  gradual  progress  does  not 
hold  good,  but  a  hard  fig^t  with  the  power  of  a  perverted  porinciple  of  life, 
a  conversion  and  a  new  birth.  Christianity,  according  to  its  nature,  is  a 
new  life,  which  begins  with  futh  in  the  forgiving  grace  of  God  in  Christ ; 
it,  therefore,  ]>resupposes  the  inward  judgment  of  conscious  guilt,  and  the 
self  punishment  of  repentance.  The  conditionalitv  of  redemption  by  the 
real  significance  of  guUt  may  be  still  more  d^nitel^  determined,  if  we  re* 
member  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  has  for  its  objective  ground -basis  esBpta- 
Hon  by  the  death  of  the  Redeemer.  The  necessity  of  thb  expiation  remains 
not  truly  recognized,  so  long  as  one  allows  the  moral  conduct  of  man  en- 
ttrdiy  to  be  resolved  into  its  external  form,  its  form  in  time,  that  he  places 
the  disturbance  of  communion  of  man  with  God,  only  in  the  evil  now  hap^ 
fsningy  not  in  that  which  has  happened.  From  this  would,  of  course,  fol- 
low that  the  sinner,  in  order  to  be  taken  up  into  the  childlike  relation  to  God, 
leqoirad  no  expiation,  as  also  neither  repentance,  nor  fomveness,  but  only 
the  fonaking  of  sin,  and  turning  unto  God.  This  method  of  consideration 
ooDeenis  itadf  so  little  about  ^e  old  proverb,  that  which  is  done  cannot  be 
vndoiie,  bat  it  much  rather  regards  committed  evil,  just  because  it  is  com- 
mitted,  and  in  the  past,  as  if  it  had  not  been  committed.  Now,  indeed,  it 
is  jott  the  redemption  of  Jesus,  by  whose  mediation  alone  a  true  renuncia- 
tkm  of  evil  and  turning  unto  (^id,  such  a  transformation  of  the  inmost  prin- 
ciple of  life,  as  was  required,  can  take  place.  Man  is  able  by  perverted 
self-decision  to  plunge  himself  into  moral  dissipation^  but  he  is  not  able  to 
raise  himself  out  of  the  same,  just  when  he  pleases.  Much  rather  he  has 
thereby  resiffned  himself  to  a  power,  which  holds  dominion  over  him,  and 
from  which  he  cannot  free  himself  without  the  help  of  the  Diyine  spirit 
operating  in  him." 


Stray  Fohtmesfor  the  Heart  and  Hearth  ;  or  Light  and  Love  for  Youthful 

Circles.    Edinburgh :  John8t<me  &  Hunter. 

This  Is  a  delightful  series  of  sensible  and  instructive  works.  They  are  well 
adi^pted  for  youthful  circles.  There  is  nothing  dry  or  repulsive  in  the  nar- 
nttve,  bu^  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  juvenile  to  study.    A  new 
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Tolame  has  just  been  added  to  this  interesting  little  library  for  the  youngs 
entitled,  ^'  The  Hive  and  its  Wonders,"  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be- 
come a  great  favourite.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style,  which  is  commendable 
for  its  simplicity  and  clearness,  we  quote  the  opening  miniature  chapter : — 

"  The  Bee — a  well  known  Insect. 

^  The  honey-bee  is  known  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Far  and 
wide  the  pleasant  hum  of  its  busy  wings  has  been  heard  ;  and  the  sweet 
flowers  have  bent  their  heads  beneath  the  weight  of  its  light  foot-steps,  as 
it  gathered  its  honeyed  store. 

^^  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  insects,  and  perhaps  to  us  it 
is  the  most  interesting  of  all,  on  account  of  its  wonderful  knowledge  and  skill, 
its  industry,  and  the  benefits  which  its  labours  confer  upon  us^  in  the  pro- 
daction,  for  our  use,  of  its  honey  and  wax. 

^^  This  little  insect  has  long  been  thought  by  learned  men  to  be  worthy  of 
much  attention.  We  read  of  one  person,  who,  centuries  ago,  gave  up 
many  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  bee. 
Another  is  said  to  have  spent  his  days  in  the  forests  where  the  wild  bees 
made  their  homes,  in  order  to  observe  all  their  proceedings  trith  the  great- 
est care.  Each  of  these  persons  wrote  down  what  he  had  learned  respecting 
the  bee. 

^^  A  very  large  number  of  books  have  been  vmtten  about  the  honey-bee. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  no  nation  of  the  earth,  however  important,  has  had 
its  history  so  often  written  as  this  curious  insect. 

^'  The  bee  was  well  known  in  ancient  times  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  Palestine.  Honey  and  the  honey-comb  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  Judea  is  many  times  called  a  ^  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey ;'  and  though  this  no  doubt  refers  to  the  richness  of  the  country  in 
eeneral,  yet  the  honey  and  milk  spoken  of  must  have  been  found  in  plenti* 
fill  abundance,  and  highly  valued  by  the  people.  The  wild  bees  were  especi- 
ally numerous ;  they  formed  their  combs  in  any  convenient  place  that  of- 
fered, in  the  trees  of  the  forests,  or  holes  of  the  rocks.  In  these  places 
were  often  found  the  richest  honey-combs.  Thus  the  Israelites  were  some- 
times fed  ^  with  honey  out  of  the  rock.'  Honey  was  used  at  their  meals, 
with  butter  or  milk,  as  a  refreshing  and  delicious  article  of  food.  The 
honey-comb,  cut  in  slices,  with  bowb  of  milk  and  cream,  and  boiled  rice, 
is  served  up  to  strangers  and  visitors  at  the  present  time  by  the  Arabs. 

*'  The  great  number  of  bees  in  Palestine  is  still  noticed  by  travellers ;  and 
they  were  probably  far  more  numerous  formerly  than  they  are  now,  when 
the  land  is  so  mucn  less  cultivated*  We  are  told  that,  in  some  parts  of  India, 
the  forests  swarm  with  bees ;  and  large  combs  are  seen,  as  you  pass  along, 
hanging  from  the  trees,  fiill  of  honey.  Probably  this  was  the  case  also  in 
Palestine. 

^'  The  bees  appear  to  be  very  common  throughout  every  part  of  Africa, 
and  the  vessels  trading  along  the  coasts  are  often  partly  loaded  with  a  cargo 
of  beeswax.  On  the  western  coast,  near  the  river  Gambia,  the  natives  form- 
erly paid  much  attention  to  the  care  of  the  bees.  They  had  hives^  made  of 
reeds  and  sedge,  shaped  like  baskets,  and  hung  on  the  outer  boughs  of  the 
trees.  The  bees  took  possession  of  these  hives  and  built  their  combs  in 
them.  In  some  places,  they  were  hung  so  thickly,  that  they  looked,  at  a 
short  distance,  like  laige  fruit  on  the  branches.  There,  too,  the  bees  make 
a  great  deal  of  honey  in  the  hollow  trees. 

^^  In  South  Africa,  a  party  of  Hottentots,  who  were  in  company  with  some 
tiavellers,  once  took  several  pounds  of  good  honey  from  a  hole,  which  had 
baen  the  dwelling  of  the  little  weasel.  In  the  same  country,  the  bees  are 
oltm  found  occupying  the  nests  or  hills,  built  by  the  white  ants,  then  de« 
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tsrtod,  and  left  empty  by  them.  The  bees,  in  thm  wild  state,  seem  not 
▼ery  partictilar  in  choosing  a  place  for  their  home ;  or,  perhaps,  if  they  can- 
not find  sach  a  one  as  they  like,  they  take  the  best  they  can  get,  and  axe 
satisfied  with  it. 

^Mt  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  Southern  Africa,  a  most  remarkable  little 
bird  is  sometimes  seen,  called  the  honey-guide,  whose  office  it  b  to  point 
out  to  the  natives  and  others  the  nests  of  the  wild-bees,  where  their  honey 
is  stored.  This  wonderful  bird  is  quite  small  in  size,  and  of  a  light  grey 
colour.  It  seems  never  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  man,  but  rather  to  be 
pleased  to  make  his  acquaintance.  When  wishing  to  attract  attention,  it 
perches  on  a  branch  beside  the  traveller,  chattering  and  twittering  in  a  pe- 
culiar way  ;  then  flits  from  tree  to  tree,  continuing  all  the  time  its  most  ex- 
pressive note  of  invitation.  Hiis  call  is  well  understood  by  the  natives,  and 
a  person  invited  by  the  honey-guide  seldom  refuses  to  follow.  When  the 
bird  has  succeeded  in  gaining  attention,  it  flies  lightly  forward,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bees*  nest ;  rising  a  little,  now  and  then,  in  its  flight,  or  alighting 
and  looking  back,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  it  is  still  pursued.  When,  at  length, 
it  arrives  at  the  hollow  Itree,  or  the  deserted  white  ants' -hill,  which  contains 
the  honey,  it  hovers  over  it  fi)r  a  moment,  pointing  to  it  with  its  bill ;  then 
takes  its  place  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  near,  and  awaits  its  portion  of  the 
spoil.  A  share  of  the  honey  is  always  left  for  the  bird,  as  it  would  be  con- 
sidered wrong  to  rob  it  of  what  it  has  so  truly  earned,  or  in  any  way  to  hurt 
so  usefal  a  creature. 

^'  When  the  honey  is  taken,  which  is  done  by  burning  grass  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  dwelling  and  making  the  bees  stupid  with  the  smoke,  the 
honey-bird  will  often  lead  to  a  second,  or  even  to  a  third  nest.  It  is  com- 
mon for  the  person  following  it  to  whiatic  while  on  the  way  ;  and  the  na- 
tives are  so  fond  of  the  honey,  that  they  will  leave  their  preparation  for  the 
most  exciting  pleasures  of  the  chase,  if  they  hear  the  call  of  the  honey-guide, 
and  see  its  little  form  flitting  before  them.  This  curious  bird,  perhaps,  finds 
itself  unable  to  make  war  with  the  bees,  or  to  get  at  the  honey  without 
more  powerful  help,  and  is  thus  led  to  invite  the  assistance  of  man.  The 
wild-bee  of  Southern  Africa  corresponds  in  appearance  with  our  own  do- 
mestic garden- bee. 

^  Though  now  common  in  America,  the  honey-bee  is  thought  not  to  be  a 
native  of  that  continent,  but  to  have  been  introduced  by  some  of  the  early 
emigrants  who  went  to  make  their  home  upon  its  shores.  In  many  instances 
they  left  the  protection  of  man,  and  spread  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
a  little  before  the  white  settlers  took  possession  of  it ;  and  it  is  said  that,  as 
the  bee  advances,  the  Indian  and  the  Duffalo  retire  before  them.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  not  very  many  years  have  passed  away  since  the  hum  of  the  bee 
was  unheard  in  the  vast  regions  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, now  so  thickly  inhabited,  and  where  so  much  honey  is  produced.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  poor  Indian  should  call  them  the  '  white  man*s  fly ;' 
and  when  he  saw  a  swarm  of  bees  make  its  appearance,  in  its  flight  over 
some  wide  prairie  of  the  west,  should  say,  ^  The  white  man  is  coming,'  and 
feel  that  the  beautiful  country,  then  all  his  own,  would  soon  be  no  longer 
a  home  for  him  and  his  race. 

*'*'  The  Creator,  by  whose  wisdom  this  little  insect  was  first  made,  gave  it 
also  the  skill  to  contrive  and  the  power  to  construct  its  comb,  and  carry  on 
its  labours,  whether  in  holes  of  the  rocks  or  trees,  or  in  the  convenient  hive. 
He  formed  its  body,  so  curious  in  all  its  parts,  and  each  so  exactly  adapted 
to  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  largest  and  most  powerful  ani- 
mals in  the  world,  the  huge  elephant,  the  patient  camel,  or  the  noble  horse, 
are  not  more  remarkable^  as  the  work  of  the  Creator,  than  the  little  bee. 
When  we  look  upon  these,  and  all  his  works,  we  feel  that,  though  they 
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speak  not  in  words.  Hktj  yet  seem  silently  todedaie  to  ereiy  one,  ^6od 
made  ns :  He  is  almighty  in  goodness,  in  wisdom,  and  in  power!* 

<*  O  Thou,  to  whom  sll  oreatiireB  bow 
Within  this  earthly  frame, 
Through  all  the  world,  how  sreat  art  Thou  ! 
How  glorious  is  thy  name?' 


Sparhifirom  the  Anvil;  Poems  written  in  India.    By  6.  W.    Edinbaigh  : 

Myles  Macphail. 

The  production  of  an  intelligent  and  cultiyated  mind ;  not  startling  by  any 
QOYelty  of  expression  or  pecmiar  power  of  illustration ;  too  modest  in  tone 
to  gain  attention  from  the  crowd;  bnt  creditable  to  the  feelings  of  the  oom- 
poser,  we  belieye  comparatiTely  a  jnyenile,  as  he  is  still  a  immature  aspirant 
after  the  wreath  of  song.    We  quote  a  ray  &yourable  specimen : — 

^'  THOUGHTS  ON  AN  INDIAN  BURIAL  GROUND. 

I. 

^  ^  Earth  to  earth,' — on  holy  ground 
The  words  mav  hare  a  scoring  sound. 
Or  when  we  bid  a  comrade  sleep 
Down  many  &thoms  in  the  deep, 
Who  ham  the  holy  hayen  found : 
But  passing  by  the  smouldering  heap 
Where,  unaneilM,  the  heathen  lies, 
Strange  and  unbidden  thoughts  arise : 
^  A^es  to  ashes — dust  to  dust,' 
We  hear  and  ponder  with  mistrust. 

II. 

*'  A  heayen,  'tis  true,  he  hopes  to  earn. 
To  God,  our  Grod,  may  he  return  ! 
But  all  in  yain.  we  seek  to  know 
What  God  hath  not  youchsafed  to  show. 

We,  beinr  ignorant,  may  learn 

True  wisdom,  and  in  yirtue  grow. 
Oyer  the  heathen*s  &te  we  grieye. 
And  yet  our  Christian  fieuth  bdieye ; 
A  faith,  which,  while  excluding  them. 
The  iniictive  Christian  must  condemn. 

III. 

*'  Relax  your  fiuth,  and  then  ye  find 
Vain  charity  for  all  mankind. 
But  hold  it  &8t,  and  ye  embrace 
With  fruitfril  loye  the  human  race. 
Feeble  the  effort  of  a  creature  mind ; 
But  trust  ve  in  the  Almip;hty»s  grace. 
Labor  from  loye — contend  m  prayer, 
That  these  idolaters  may  share 
In  the  solyation  ye  possess ; 
And  God  your  pious  work  will  bless. 
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IV. 

*'  For  Mse  and  quiet  no  point  oonoede, 
Far  leflB  the  enence  of  your  creed ; 
Be  not  content  to  see  them  die 
In  ignorant  idoUtiy : 
For  thev  as  much  a  Saviour  need. 
As  ye  whose  hope  thiondh  Him  is  high. 
Such  apathy  can  nerer  qndl 
His  fears,  who  lo?es  his  nei^honr  well. 
Who,  when  he  pro?es  a  doctrine  tme, 
Would  haTe  his  neighbours  hold  it  too. 

V. 

*'  For  neither  may  a  man  presume 
To  fix  his  fellow-Binner^s  doom. 
Nor  can  his  lenient  thought  avail 
To  raise  them  in  the  Judge's  scale. 

For  active  mercy  there  is  room, 

To  bring  the  lost  within  the  pide. 
Without,  Uury  may  not  perish  quite ; 
Within,  ye  hve  in  glorious  li^ht. 
Have  ye,  to  whom  this  hope  is  given, 
A  selfish  soul  in  sight  of  heaven. 

VI. 

*'  Oh  !  that  my  words  were  words  of  fire, 
Professing  Cnristians  to  inspire 
With  actoal  life, — ^before  they  die, 
To  find  their  name  a  mockery. 

Oh !  that  on  earth  they  would  aspire 

To  heaven, — ^bdTore  their  spirits  fly 
There, — ^to  be  judged  by  him,  whose  name 
They  put  in  life  to  open  shame. 
There  to  behold  a  vision  bright. 
To  haunt  them  through  an  endje«  night. 

VII. 

**  Dull  is  the  agony  to  feel 
The  weight  of  woe  thou  can^st  not  heal ; 
To  sympathize  with  unfelt  pain ; 
To  see  man's  vanity,  in  vain. 

To  look  on  life  and  death  as  real, 

And  yet  a  dreamer  to  remain. 
Gazing,  as  in  a  gentle  swound. 
On  those,  whose  trance  is  more  profound  ; 
A  watcher,  with  a  fitful  breath. 
Sleeping  beside  the  bed  of  death. 

VIII. 

'^  Man  knoweth  not  the  power  that  lies 
In  him  to  shape  high  aestinies : 
Man,  who  in  Heaven  s  designs  may  share. 
Thro'  ezerdse  of  Faith  and  Prayer. — 
But  some  the  privilege  despise : 
And  some  are  nelpleas  thro'  despair. 
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Ave,  Satan  by  ten  thousand  wilea, 
Tne  world  of  souls  to  death  beguiles ; 
But  God  the  way  of  truth  provides^ 
Wherem  his  Holy  Spirit  guides. 

IX. 

''  Do  thoO)  Lord,  quicken  us,  that  we 
May  learn  and  labour  patiently ; 
And,  if  we  listlessly  have  pinra 
In  exile,  make  us  now  resigned. 

Even  to  lose  our  lives  for  thee ; 

We  would  the  life  eternal  find. 
In  faith  and  deed  if  we  abound. 
We  shall  be  fellow- workers  found, 
With  thee,  who  givest  us  the  will 
And  strength  thy  purpoae'to  fulfiL" 
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Ord%nati<m,^The  Presbytenr  of  Mei- 
gle  met  in  the  Pariah  Church,  Blair- 
sowrie,  and  ordained  the  Rev.  Mr. 
fVaaer  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry  in 
that  Parish. 

St.  Luke'a  Chwrek.^The  Preabytenr 
of  Edinburgh  met  on  Friday  the  1 8th 
inst,  in  St.  Luke's  Gbiinm,  Young 
Street,  for  the  purpoee  of  moderating 
in  a  call  to  the  Key.  P.  Macmorland  of 
Inverkeiihinff.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bonar 
Breached  and  presided  on  the  occasion. 
No  objections  having  been  offered  to 
the  call,  which  was  signed  by  the  heads 
of  families  present^  the  Presbytery,  on 


the  moticm  of  Dr.  Clark,  seconded  hr 
Dr.  Honter,  sustained  the  same.  U 
was  then  moved  by  Dr.  Muir,  and  se* 
conded  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Stevenson, 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glover  and  Mr.  Ha- 
milton be  appointed  Commissioners  to 
prosecute  the  call,  which  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  Presbytery  adjourned. 

BMckie  Quoad  Sacra  CfticroiU-At  a 
meeting  of  the  male  heads  of  fiunilies 
held  at  Buckie  on  Wednesday  the  9th 
February,  the  Rev.  James  Criefaton, 
late  Missionary  at  Lunastine,  Zetland, 
was  unanimously  eleetedMSnister  of 
the  Church. 
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STRANGE  SCENES. 

"  Would  to  heaven  I  could  do  something  really  worth  living  for  be- 
fore I  die  !*'  I  uttered  this  wish  very  fervently,  while  opening  down 
my  desk  with  a  view  to  answer  a  call  for  more  *'  Comments  on  the 
Assemblies."  Taking  up  a  pen  in  one  hand,  and  the  knife  to  mend  it 
in  the  other,  I  began  seriously  to  ponder  the  past,  present,  and  future. 
What  a  fine  thing,  thought  a  great  poet,  if  this  little  pen,  with  its  black 
fluid,  could  be  made  to  body  forth  some  things  "  which  posterity  would 
not  willingly  let  die."  The  grand  old  poet  justified  his  ambition,  and 
stripped  away  every  appearance  of  presumption,  by  doing  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  ;  and  every  body  can  do  something  great  and  undoing,  if  he 
do  but  determine  wisely  his  mission,  and  strive  bravely  to  fulfil  it.  The 
poet,  feeling  the  right  stuff  was  in  him  for  achieving  a  great  thing,  and 
that  the  great  thing  in  him  was  an  embryo  epic,  surveyed  the  future 
with  a  sublime  resolve,  throwing  his  gauge  of  battle  down  to  all  comers 
who  should  interpose  resistance  to  his  mighty  purpose.  He  appealed  to 
posterity,  and  covenanted  with  time  for  a  leisure  interval  of  meditation 
to  mature  his  great  thought,  and  acquire  artistic  power  to  embody  it  in 
befitting  song.  A  surpassing  elevation  of  sentiment  it  was  truly,  which 
imparted  to  his  mind  sufficient  firmness  to  resist,  as  an  unmoveable  rock 
resists  the  angry  and  changeful  surge,  the  impassioned  censures  of  his  own 
times,  and  work  on  in  solitary  greatness  for  a  future  which  should  do  him 
justice  I  There  was  a  self-denial  in  it,  too,  immensely  grand,  and  a 
never-failing  precursor  and  element  of  greatness.  He  was  willing  to 
bear  the  shai-p  sleet  of  the  "  world's  dread  laugh"  and  scornful  spite,  in 
the  sure  and  certsun  hope  of  a  great  recompence  of  reward  in  the  end. 
He  readily  bore  the  chilly  rains,  and  blinding  mists,  and  stormy  tern, 
pests,  and  the  frosts  and  snows  of  his  pride  of  place,  for  the  privilege  of 
.uprearing  his  head^  like  Sovran  Blanc,  to  the  stars,  and  gazing  into  the 
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vasty  archway  of  the  Empyrean.  There  was  greatness  in  the  ability  to 
resolve  greatly ;  there  was  greatness  in  germ  ;  but  in  the  triumphant 
achievement  of  a  great  resolve,  there  was  greatness  in  full  growth,  great- 
ness in  the  perfect  idea  of  a  full-developed  and  imperishable  organism 
"  Would  to  heaven  I  could  do  something  really  worth  living  for  before 
I  die." 

There  is  no  foolish  conceit  or  presumptuous  madness  in  singling  out 
this  elevated  example.  There  may  be  no  epic  in  either  of  us,  sir,  and 
no  welling  fountains  of  poesy,  nor  even  any  glorious  shadowings  of  new 
truths,  and  yet  a  great  example  may  possess  us  with  the  inspiration  of 
greatness.  The  impulse,  if  rightly  and  wisely  directed,  will  only  bowl 
us  off  in  our  proper  orbits  to  swell  the  music  of  the  spheres,  instead  of 
rocking  and  churning  like  a  dislocated  planet,  or  rushing  headlong  to  the 
earth  like  meteoric  blocks.  It  may  drive  me  oflT  from  my  Comments, 
and  you  from  your  slumberous  inaction,  to  enter  upon  new  courses  of  sus- 
tained and  well-directed  effort ;  and  if  so,  there  is  a  course  of  greatness 
before  us  nevertheless,  sure,  satisfying,  and  enduring  as  the  sun.  There 
is  room  for  all,  though  all  were  great.  See  these  millions  of  orbs  career- 
ing through  space,  "  in  number  numberless ;"  and  point  me  out  if  you 
can  any  one  of  them  which  can  be  called  insignificant,  or  does  not  pre- 
sent a  charming  figuration  of  beauty  in  the  scenery  of  the  heavens.  They 
have  all  ample  elbow-room  ;  they  have  all  mighty  influence  ;  they  have 
all  magnificent  prospects ;  they  have  all  starry  fronts ;  they  have  all 
brilliant  courses,  and  all  minister  equally  to  each  others  happiness  and 
equability.  Not  one  of  the  millions  would  change  places  with  the  rest. 
The  earth  would  not  relinquish  her  modest  varieties  of  green,  her  diver- 
sities of  landscape,  her  far-sounding  seas,  her  hills  and  streams,  her  lights 
and  shadows,  her  solemn  and  grand  story,  for  Saturn  and  all  his  rings. 
And  I  am  very  sure  the  moon  would  disdain  to  exchange  places  with  the 
earth  whom  she  constantly  keeps  behind  her  back,  and  round  and  round 
whom  she  can  airily  glide,  even  while  coursing  on  by  her  side  through 
'  space.  There  is  enough  of  variety  and  room  for  all,  though  all  were 
destined  to  become  great,  in  the  wide  domain  which  expands  and  stretches 
out  before  an  immortal  being.  Greatness  is  not  necessarily  controversial 
and  strifeful.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  comparison  with,  and  de- 
preciation of,  others.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  book  production,  or 
the  genius  to  design,  construct  and  organize.  There  can  be  greatness, 
though  you  and  I,  dear  sir,  never  write  a  book — never  lead  armies  to 
victory— never  command  listening  senates— never  "  wield  the  fierce  de- 
mocratie" — never  discover  the  secret  power  of  the  elements,  or  bind  them 
in  iron  harness — never  shake  an  empire  by  our  tread — or  effect  any 
dramatic  passage  of  renowned  and  chivalrous  derring-do.  The  modes  of 
greatness  are  innumerable,  and  some  of  them  are  within  our  reach. 
'*  Would  I  could  do  something  really  worth  living  for  before  I  die  I" 

Here  I  laid  down  my  pen,  now  beautifully  nibbed,  upon  my  desk- 
wheeled  my  easy  chair  round  before  the  fire,  and  sat  down,  arms  crossed 
on  my  breast,  to  consult  with  my  better  angel,  anent  the  ways  and 
means.  How  to  do  this  great  thing,  or  even  what  the  great  thing  should 
itt,  wai  a  problem  not  easily  solved,  which  I  tee  by  your  imiling*  lir. 
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you  are  quite  prepared  to  credit.  "  Be/ore  I  die  /"  Very  odd,  but 
every  aspiration  which  formed  itself  into  words  always  wound  up  in  that 
fiiscinating  terminus, — nay,  it  seemed  as  if  the  words  were  whispered 
back  to  me  from  the  four  comers  of  the  room  by  a  soft  voice  of  encou- 
ragement, which  stole  thrillingly  to  the  heait  with  unwonted  rapture. 
Time  was,  when  life  appeared  to  nie  like  a  lovely  maiden,  apparelled 
in  spotless  white,  bright  and  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  tripping  gaily  to 
the  sound  of  music ;  and  then  Death  appeared  couched  in  a  den  of  dark- 
ness in  the  far  future,  like  a  dreadful  skeleton,  endowed  with  a  giant's 
might,  and  unappeasable  hunger,  and  mowing  down  with  his  fatal  scythe 
the  bright  and  beautiful  things  of  life.  But  now  I  have  been  regard- 
ing death  as  life's  younger  sister,  and  so  old  too,  that  ever  since  I  re- 
member I  seem  as  if  I  had  never  seen  the  two  sisters  apart.  Now, 
when  I  look  in  the  face  of  the  elder  sister,  I  am  astonished  to  see  wrinkles 
of  care,  and  spasmodic  fitful  twitches  of  the  face  to  which  my  former 
passion  completely  blinded  me  ;  whereas  death  appears  calm,  as  the 
eerulean  deep,  serene  as  a  sleeping  sea,  and  ineffably  attractive,  like  the 
light  of  stars.  True,  her  figure  is  veiled,  and  a  hasty  observer  beholds 
only  a  black  shadow,  that  seems  to  darken  everything  with  a  livid  corpse- 
like hue  like  a  solar  eclipse ;  but  permit  me  to  say,  sir,  if  you  are  a  hasty 
observer  that  I  know  better,  and  that  within  the  death-shades  that 
frighten  you,  there  is  inexpressible  loveliness.  The  dark  folds  that  drape 
her  form  conceal  a  statuesque  figure,  full  of  grace  and  nobleness,  and  a 
countenance  of  marble  fineness,  and  a  divine  calm.  Like  as  if  a  wild 
tumultuous  sea  of  passion  had  settled  into  the  holy  cahnness  and  wrapt- 
iip  energy  of  unfathomable  power,  her  face  full  of  repose,  speaks  of  a 
world  of  disorderly  things  subdued  for  ever,  and  of  a  future  filled  with 
the  actualities  of  faith  and  hope.  Her  large  dark  eye  steadily  gazes  up 
as  if  to  spy  out  in  some  remote  skyey  field  of  light  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  star-like  immortals  whom  she  sent  thither  to  life  and  glory ; 
and  her  eye  and  face,  while  she  thus  gazes,  are  lit  up  with  a  strange 
glow — "  a  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land"— full  of  a  sanctifying  and 
reviving  strength.  While  I  sat  looking  in  the  fire,  she  glided  into  my 
room,  her  wavy  garments  fanning  my  face  like  the  odorous  breath  of 
paradise,  and  her  gentle  footfalls  tinkHng  softly  like  silver  bells  in  a 
cathedral.  She  said  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  ''  You  will  never  regret  ad- 
mitting me  to  your  counsels." 

"  Would  I  could  do  something  worth  living  for — worth  dying  for  !" 
But  what  ?  Let  me  first  wind  up  my  comments — discharge  every  obliga- 
tion—and then  seriously  bend  every  faculty  of  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  to 
tome  great  achievement.  But  what  ?  Well,  whether  great  achieve- 
ment or  not,  at  least  let  me  seriously  begin  to  live ;  and  let  me  at  once 
and  for  ever  determine  what  that  thing  is  which  a  man  would  be  most 
honoured  in  living  for,  or  in  dying  for.  Life  has  great  prizes, — which  of 
them  all  is  worthiest  our  painstaking  and  laboiious  climbing  up  to  ? 

Here  I  began  to  trace  in  the  glowing  embers  pictured  scenoB,  such  as 
figure  most  upon  the  crowded  historic  canvas.  I  saw  the  white  cliffs  of 
Albion,  and  the  glorious  sea  crowded  with  gallant  ships  of  wai*,  and  in 
1b%  badci-ground  the  castellated  towers  of  a  royal  residence,  over  which 
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floated  the  *' meteor  flag  of  England;"  and  I  saw  great' companies  of 
men  clad  in  the  British  uniform  marching  with  the  firm  step  and  lion- 
like port  of  the  British  soldier,  while  a  hand  of  music  played  the  soul-stir- 
ring strains  of  "  Rule  Britannia."  Anon,  a  fair^Saxon  form  was  seen  seated 
on  a  throne,  her  flaxen  hair  hound  with  the  "  round  and  top  of  sove- 
reignty," her  hright  blue  eye  looking  ahroad  in  untroubled  repose,  and 
her  feet  resting  easily  on  a  pedestal  of  granite.     On  the  other  side  of  the 
channel,  I  saw  nations  heaving  as  with  an  earthquake,  and  rolling  clouds 
of  smoke  as  from  tremendous  discharges  of  vast  parks  of  artillery.     Out 
of  the  smoke  issued  rapidly  immense  legions  of  French  soldiers  march- 
ing,  or  rather  waddling  northwai'd,  with  eager  enthusiasm  to  the  invasion 
of  England.     The  '^roominess  of  their  pui-ple-coloured  unmentionables, 
and  their  central  bulkiness,  in  consequence  of  the  glaring  red  rockets  on 
their  haunches — the  dirtiness  of  their  personal  habits,  and  the  unsoldierly 
condition  of  their  accoutrements,  filled  me  with  the  greatest  contempt 
for  the  swaggering  invaders ;  but  the  old  terrible  war-cry  of  France 
broke  on  the  ear  like  a  sharp  crash  of  thunder,  the  bugles  sounded  as  if 
instinct  with  a  strange  waspish  wrath,  and  the  kettle  drums  roared  and 
rattled  and  beat  with  a  gusto  and  deafening  energy  more  worthy  of  a 
giant's  war-dance  than  an  army  on  the  march.     When  practising  cer- 
tain military  evolutions,  too,  I  was  struck  with  the  incredible  rapidity 
with  which  they  fired,  as  well  as  the  surprising  agility  of  all  their  move- 
ments.    I  saw  the  small  but  active  forms,  glittering  black  eyes,  and 
sallow  freckled  faces  of  the  south,  and  the  tall  and  lithe  men  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  broad-shouldered  thin- flanked  men  of  the  west,  all 
marching  on  toward  England,  animated  with  a  fierce  spirit  of  vengeance, 
and  bending  an  eager  eye  upon  the  doomed  island  of  the  sea.     When 
they  came  in  sight,  the  air  was  rent  with  their  acclamations,  and  salvos 
of  artillery  shook  the  earth  ;  and  then  I  saw  on  the  English  side  the 
huge  wooden  castles  that  were  lying  till  then  upon  their  shadows  as 
still  as  floating  swans,  apparently  rock  and  prance  like  a  war-horse  when 
the  trumpet  sounds  to  battle.     They  respond  to  the  terrific  shoutings  of 
France  by  a  single  discharge  which  sounds  like  the  short  abrupt  crash 
that  you  sometimes  hear  from  a  black  thunder  cloud  overhead.     It  is 
half  joyful,  half  angiy,  and  abrupt.     You  wait  for  a  time,  expecting  the 
customary  roll  of  the  receding  thunder,  but  there  is  nothing  moi-e.  But  see 
how  proudly  the  gallant  vessel  glides  over  the  mighty  deep,  and  another 
and  another,  and  another  ;  there  they  float  the  glorious  wooden  walls  of 
Old  England.    Old  ocean  himself  seems  conscious  of  something  portentous, 
for  he  begins  to  heave  as  if  in  sport,  and  utters  that  numberless  laughter 
which  the  ancient  Greek  poet  heard,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  give 
a  name  to  ;  while  a  tljousand  white-crested  billows  bound  and  leap  in 
the  buoyancy  of  unrestrainable  mirth.     "  The  snoring  breeze"  began  to 
pip  the  music  which  stirs  the  hearts  of  British  sailors  the  most.     The 
winds  of  heaven  roared  and  clapped  their  hands  with  joy  amidst  the 
strained  cordage  and  bellying   shrouds.     That  thin  figure,  pale   and 
wasted,  blind  of  an  eye,  and  inspired  with  a  sort  of  divine  enthusiasm — 
who  is  he  ?  I  seem  to  know  the  face ; — ^and  that  blue  coat,  the  very  coat 
I  saw  at  Greenwich  ; — Yes;  it  is  the  shade  of  mighty  Nelson!  And 
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yonder^  on  the  elevated  cliff,  another  figure,  with  grey  hairs,  hooked 
nofle,  and  immoveable  calmness^  is  looking  towards  France.  I  join  him 
and  hear  him  muttering  to  himself,  ''Our  coast  defences  are  in  a  wretched 
state — I  told  them  so  when  I  was  with  them — that  snivelling  coward 
Cobden — I  would  send  all  the  mills  of  Manchester  to  Orcus  rather  than 
have  such  pitiful  coast  defences."  "  Never  fret  about  coast  defences, 
my  Lord  Duke,"  cried  Nelson,  "  they  are  not  needed.  The  shade  of 
Napoleon  and  the  Pope's  blessing  to  boot,  won't  protect  the  French 
legions  against  the  shattering  crash  of  British  guns.  We  have  the  right 
and  the  truth  on  our  side,  and  British  sailors  to  tight  for  them,  and  as 
sure  as  that  heaven  bends  above  us,  we  will  send  the  French  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  in  spite  of  Napoleon  and  the  Pope,  and  all  the  powers  of 
darkness."  "  I  could  have  defended,  at  no  great  outlay,  the  coast  of 
England  more  easily,  I  can  tell  you,  than  I  got  up  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  ;  and  to  be  baulked  by  a  cotton  bagman  !  I  say,  Nelson,  could 
you  not  carry  Cobden  and  the  Quaker  fellow  on  board  the  first  ship  of 
the  British  fleet  when  clearing  for  action,  and  sicken  them  into  spasms 
by  the  roar  of  a  thirty-two  pounder. — Or  rather,"  cried  the  Duke,  getting 
excited,  as  the  shouts  of  preparation  came  floating  on  the  wind  from  the 
French  side, — "  hang  them  over  the  gunnel  as  targets  for  tirailleurs.  Let 
them  hang  there  till  they  are  as  useless  as  a  damaged  bale.  My  spirit 
would  rest  in  peace  if  I  saw  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  defence- 
less condition  of  our  coasts  riddled  with  the  first  French  shot,  and  cast 
to  the  sharks."  "  Keep  your  mind  quite  at  ease,"  replied  Nelson,  "  I 
go  to  join  the  fleet,  and  I  expect  again,  as  of  old,  that  every  m.an  will 
do  his  duty."  With  that,  he  fiew  off  like  a  flash  of  light  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fleet. 

Never  were  warlike  means  and  appliances  organized  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  opposite  strand  swarmed  with  legions,  and  the  choicest  of  the  gal. 
lant  chivalry  of  France  crowded  eagerly  down  the  beach.  I  saw  then  a 
shadowy  figure,  dressed  in  a  grey  surcoat,  open  in  front,  with  a  face 
pale,  and  cold  as  marble — a  station  firm  and  soldierly,  and  "  an  eye  like 
Mars,  to  threaten  and  command."  All,  at  once,  recognized  Napoleon 
the  Great,  and  then  the  great  din  of  preparation  became  suddenly  hushed 
like  the  stillness  of  death.  Assuming  his  old  familiar  attitude,  he  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  throng  as  follows — his  words  rolling  with  unearthly 
force  over  the  whole  assembly  to  its  utmost  man :— - 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Empire,  France  is 'proud  of  you.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  are  fixed  upon  your  movements.  The  destinies  of  the  world,  and 
the  complexion  of  all  future  times  await  your  decision.  The  good  and 
ooblti  of  all  lands  implore  heaven  to  bless  your  enterprise ;  while  tyrants, 
and  the  tools  of  tyrants  tremble  and  grow  pale  ajb  your  approach. 

**  Soldiers,  you  go  to  revive  the  glories  of  Austerlitz,  and  to  wipe  out 
the  shame  of  Waterloo. 

*'  Remember,  when  you  plant  your  eagles  on  the  English  beach,  that, 
into  the  period  of  English  supremacy  at  Paris  and  St.  Helena,  England 
compressed  whole  centuries  of  shame,  tyranny,  and  injustice,  to  me  and 
Fnmee.  The  glory  of  France  now  csdls  for  vengeance,  and  the  ven- 
feance  of  France  must  resound  through  the  universe.     Your  country 
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sends  you  to  requite  her  wrongs  upon  the  perfidious  nationj  who^  break* 
ing  through  all  obligations^  civil  and  sacred,  compassed,  by  peijury  and 
bribes,  and  subtilty,  an  unworthy  and  dishonourable  advantage.  Sol- 
diers, strike  home  ; — reverse  the  sentence  of  18 15,  and  grave  your  judg- 
ment of  truth  and  justice  with  your  swords  upon  the  heart  of  England  1 

"  England  must  be  humbled,  in  order  to  estabhsh  throughout  this 
earth  the  reign  of  universal  brotherhood.  France,  now  alive  to  her  mis- 
sion, has  sworn  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  human  race,  and  sweep 
away  the  only  barrier  to  the  march  of  an  empire  of  peace,  and  a  reign 
of  true  liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  France  will  never  be  satisfied  till 
her  mission  be  accomplished ;  and  not  till  France  is  satisfied  will  the 
world  be  tranquil. 

"  Soldiers,  your  country  confides  in  you — go  and  conquer.  England 
will  kneel  for  mercy  the  moment  you  touch  her  shores,  and  the  shouts 
of  freedom  will  swell  in  thunder  over  all  the  earth.  Yours  is  not  the 
eause  of  France — it  is  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  peace,  of  religion,  of 
the  univei'sal  solidarity  of  nations.  Go  ; — and  my  spirit  will  mingle  in 
the  shocks  of  battle  to  render  you  invincible,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
empire  will  gild  your  eagles  with  a  halo  of  glory,  and  again  render  the 
charge  of  the  dreadful  chivalry  of  France  irresistible." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Napoleon  had  lost  nought  of  his  wondrous 
eloquence,  which  went  like  electric  shocks,  shivering  and  thrilling  through 
the  enthusiastic  masses  which  he  addressed.  It  is  well  known,  for  our 
veracious  historians  have  told  us,  that  his  great  victories  were  nearly 
•won  beforehand  by  those  electric  bursts  of  eloquence  which  he  was  wont 
to  utter  at  every  great  crisis  ;  and  as  we  witnessed  the  effects  produced 
by  the  above  addi-ess,  in  depressing  England,  and  elevating  France,  we 
could  not  help  fixing  its  value  at  two  hundred  great  guns.  As  SQon  as 
the  great  Emperor  had  ceased,  the  whole  army  seemed  to  be  agitated 
with  uncontrollable  excitement.  The  cries  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur,**  and 
such  like,  swelled  like  a  tempest.  Some  undoing  their  shakos,  tossed 
them  in  the  air,  while  others  held  their  muskets  aloft  at  arms  length,  or 
waved  them  violently  over  their  heads.  Many,  unable  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse, leaped  and  tumbled  in  a  strange  manner — some  flinging  somer- 
saults, while  others  hopped  on  one  leg,  or  stood  on  their  heads  with  their 
feet  in  the  air.  Never  did  oratory  create  an  impression  so  astonishing, 
or  fire  the  courage  of  any  soldiery  to  such  a  pitch  of  heroism.  They 
were  quite  ready  to  march  against  the  enemy  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Meanwhile,  cool  and  stesidy  came  on  the  ocean  warriors,  every  sail 
set,  and  the  foam  dashing  from  their  prows  like  drifl.  As  they  advanced 
in  silence,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  remark  an  expression  of  grave  con- 
cern on  the  countenance  of  their  gallant  admiral.  The  fleet  of  Britain 
was  not  so  easily  collected  as  the  necessity  called  for ;  and  though,  as  is 
quite  well  known  in  this  country,  one  British  ship  is  equal  to  three  French, 
yet  making  allowance  for  the  superiority  of  British  mettle,  a  sufficient 
number  of  men-of-war  could  not  be  assembled  to  bring  the  opposing 
forces  to  a  fair  equality.  The  French  were  to  the  British  as  five  to  one, 
and  this  alarming  disparity  was  observable  in  every  arm  of  warlike  ap- 
pliance.    But  what  of  that  ?     Though  deeply  concerned  for  thts  insuffi- 
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cient  and  niggardly  preparation  of  Britain,  our  naval  heroes  resolved  to 
do  their  duty^  which  was  of  course  to  fight  like  sea-wolves^  and  send  the 
French  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea— a  duty  the  performance  of  which  no 
one  could  doubt  who  saw  as  I  did^  the  shades  of  Nelson,  and  number- 
less veteran  weather-beaten  tars  grouped  in  crowds  over  the  vessels,  and 
among  the  shrouds  and  cordage. 

London  meanwhile  was  panic  struck ;  and  I  saw  some  able  theolo- 
gians addresung  vast  assemblages,  proving  to  them  from  the  book  of 
Revelation,  that  the  French  would  certainly  be  able  to  land.  They 
demonstrated,  with  wonderful  force  of  imagination,  that  the  French 
would  overrun  the  country,  and  humble  the  pride  of  Britain  ;  but  that 
the  occupation  of  the  enemy  would  be  but  temporary,  and  after  a  short 
season  of  shame  and  subjection,  prostrate  England  would  rise  again  in 
the  greatness  of  her  power,  and  hurl  the  horse  and  his  rider  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 

As  I  saw  the  crisis  deepening,  I  was  seized  with  a  strange  passion  for 
military  distinction.  Does  not  this  approaching  life  and  death  struggle 
present  me  with  the  coveted  opportunity  of  doing  some  great  and  notable 
thing  ere  I  die  ?  Fired  with  patriotic  zeal,  and  animated  by  the  grate- 
ful applause  of  my  country,  what  mighty  feats  of  derring-do  might  I  not 
achieve,  and  if  I  survived,  which  apocalyptic  exposition,  according  to  the 
best  authority,  pei-suades  me  I  will,  then  might  I  also  become  the  au- 
thor of  an  unperishable  record  of  these  stupendous  deeds.  Or  even  tak- 
mg  the  most  disagreeable  view  of  matters, — ^should  I  perish  in  the  struggle, 
I  fiiU  covered  with  glory,  and  who  does  not  know  what  a  sweet  thing 
it  is  to  die  for  one's  country  ?  I  resolve  therefore  upon  a  speedy  acqui- 
sition of  a  Minie  lifle,  and  upon  an  early  practice  at  imaginary  French- 
men; and  meanwhile,  with  increased  interest,  I  turn  to  watch  the 
hovering  war-cloud  which  lowers  so  darkly  over  the  white  cliffs  of 
Albion. 

Here  I  found  my  reverie  interrupted  by  the  dark  sister  at  my  right 
hand,  whose  presence  I  had  for  some  time  entirely  overlooked.  "  Death,*' 
she  said,  '*  is  too  often  overlooked  in  the  busy  purposes  and  scheming 
thoughts  of  men.  Your  thoughts  are  running  upon  the  carnal  weapon 
when  the  coming  battle  can  only  be  fought  by  the  spiritual.  Your  heart 
■wells  with  the  pride  of  British  glory  when  it  should  be  awed  by  a  sense 
of  British  responsibility,  and  fe^ul  for  British  disloyalty  to  the  truth. 
The  warlike  elements  which  you  see  muster  in  dreadfid  array  in  the 
vast  perspective  before  you,  are  not  political  or  national  so  much  as 
religious.  It  is  a  war  of  opinion  that  is  looming  in  the  future.  The 
earth  will  soon  be  a  scene  of  carnage ;  the  forces  ranked  on  the  deadly 
field  will  be  ruled  by  opposite  religious  creeds ;  and  nationalities  will 
merge  before  the  unity  of  religious  belief.  E^en  now  you  shall  see 
the  secret  elements  which  move  and  agitate  the  invading  legions.  Look 
abroad." 

Then  the  dark  sister,  taking  my  hand  in  hers,  which  was  deadly  cold, 
looked  in  my  face  for  a  little  with  a  strange  fixedness,  which  soon  robbed 
me  of  all  strength  to  resist.  Whether  I  was  brought  en  rapport  with 
this  myiterious  being,  and  subjected  to  mesmeric  influence,  I  cannot 
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telL  I  cannot  else  account  for  what  follows,  and  am  therefore  inclined 
to  believe  that  I  was  thrown  into  a  mesmeric  trance,  and  was  thereupon 
endowed  with  the  power  of  clairvoyance,  and  gradually  exalted  to  the 
coveted  point  of  "  universal  illumination."  If  this  theory  is  objected  to 
by  your  able  critic  who  has  handled  Colquhoun's  mesmeric  revelations 
with  so  much  wicked  scepticism,  I  can  only  assure  him  that  he  will  lay 
me  under  a  great  obligation  if  he  can  find  a  better.  For,  true  it  is,  that 
I- then  beheld  with  supernatural  perspicacity,  the  whole  moral  anatomy 
of  the  contending  powers  laid  bare,  and  detected  easily  the  secret  springs 
of  all  the  stirring  movements  which  were  going  forward  on  that  high  and 
sounding  stage.  I  saw  the  triple  crown  and  keys  of  Rome  in  the  secret 
place  of  council,  and  blazoned  on  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  em- 
pire rests.  The  mark  of  Rome  I  could  see  on  every  French  soldier  in 
the  field,  and  the  consecration  of  Rome  upon  every  French  standard 
that  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  The  same  scarlet  mark  I  could  also  de- 
tect in  the  British  legislature,  creating  a  treasonous  sympathy  with  the 
foe,  and  undermining  the  magnificent  fabric  of  British  greatness.  Every- 
where I  could  clearly  see  throughout  Europe,  peoples,  kindreds,  and  lan- 
guages divided  into  two  great  classes — the  one  bearing  the  scarlet  badge 
of  Rome,  the  emblem  of  a  stupendous  imposture,  and  a  lie, — the  other, 
bearing  letters  of  light  upon  their  heart,  woven  there  as  with  sunbeams, 
the  emblem  of  eternal  and  all-glorious  Tk'uth. 

Ah,  then,  the  great  conflict  of  these  latter  days  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  the  British  bayonet.  There  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den* 
mark  ;  and  we  must  not  vapour  about  English  courage,  and  invincible 
soldiership  till  this  rotten  thing  is  purged  away  from  our  councils.  The 
honour  of  a  greater  than  Queens  and  Emperora  is  concerned  in  this  strife 
'■ — the  prosperity  and  triumph  of  a  kingdom  greater  than  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  is  to  be  secured — yea,  and  shall  be,  though  monarchies 
and  empires  be  overturned  and  made  desolate.  England  herself,  if  not 
wise,  will  be  shorn  of  her  glory,  and  cast  down,  as  easily  as  the  weakest 
thing  on  earth.  Fidelity  to  the  truth  is  England's  safeguard,  and  a 
breach  of  fidelity  will  present  an  opening  by  which  the  citadel  of  her 
strength  may  be  stormed,  and  all  her  grandeur  smitten  with  a  rapid  and 
incurable  decay. 

I  thereupon  began  to  bethink  me  of  a  better  way  of  reaching  the  ob- 
ject of  my  ambition  than  rifle  practice.  I  shall  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
great  contest  at  once,  and  bv  a  vast  and  varied  scholarship  qualify  for 
marking  out  the  boundaries  between  truth  and  error.  It  will  be  a  most 
effective  move  to  carry  my  energies  directly  against  the  frowning  bul- 
warks of  Rationalism,  Pantheism,  Popery,  and  all  Romanistic,  formulas- 
tic,  hierarchic,  symbolistic  tendencies  of  the  age.  I  am  aware  that  there 
is  danger  in  this  strife.  I  cannot  hope  to  enter  upon  this  field  of  gloomy 
and  awful  research  without  enduring  hardships  innumerable.  Nor  can 
I  hope  to  get  at  the  heart  of  this  world's  mystery  without  rising  up  out 
of  a  baptism  of  agony  into  the  clear  and  cheering  sunlight  of  truth.  It 
will  be  necessary,  too,  in  the  desolate  agony  of  my  forlorn  solitude  to 
let  my  hair  grow  and  ML  over  my  collar,  in  wavy  folds — for  what  is  a 
}|9n  without  a  mane  ?  and  to  look  unutten^ble  things  firom  a  world  of 
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Iny  own, — for  what  is  a  star  if  it  can't  dwell  apart  ?  and  to  express  my- 
self with  a  raemorable  and  struggling  power — for  how  can  a  big  truth 
be  delivered  without  sore  travail  ?  But  I  am  prepared  to  make  all  these 
sacrifices  in  a  cause  so  honourable.  I  will  cultivate  a  vocabulary  of 
vehement  force,  which,  like  heavy  artillery,  will  smash  right  through  the 
mud*walls  of  error,  and  tumble  every  fsdsity  into  the  depths  of  chaos. 
It  will  be  a  noble  thing  to  advance  with  the  step  of  a  conqueror  to  the 
great  centre  of  life,  where  the  greatest  minds  strive  for  lordship,  and 
whence  is  given  forth  the  law  to  the  mass  of  mind  which  we  leave 
around  the  bottom  of  the  mount  below.  I  will  do  it.  The  most  diffi- 
cult thing  will  be  to  obtain  the  mane,  for  alas,  my  hair  is  not  what  I 
remember  it ;  but  though  it  should  cost  ever  so  much,  yet  if  there  is 
virtue  in  pomatum,  I  must  and  will  secure  this  first  and  most  essential 
step  to  greatness. 

Here,  however,  the  dark  sister  attracted  my  attention  by  the  gentle 
rustling  of  her  sombre  garments,  and  I  felt  myself  again  subdued  by  her 
awfiil  presence.  "  You  are  selecting  a  field,"  she  said,  "  where  only 
a  Titan  could  step  safely^  Long  before  you  could  master  a  tithe  of  the 
waggon-loads  of  books  which  are  being  imported  from  Germany  alone, 
I  would  be  with  you  again  to  carry  you  away  with  me  to  the  silent 
land."  Again,  the  earnest  look  and  breathing  in  my  face,  and  clairvoy- 
anee,  and  universal  illumination  followed.  I  saw  Germany  toiling  to  do 
without  a  subject,  what  the  apostle  John,  with  a  subject,  shrunk  from 
attempting.  I  saw  Germany  striving  to  fill  the  world  with  books,  and 
not  striving  in  vain.  I  saw  one  huge  pile,  comprising  thirteen  folio  vol- 
umes on  the  philosophy  of  an  atom  :  another  equally  bulky,  upon  sin  con- 
aidei-ed  in  relation  to  its  psychological  phenomena — and  a  sequel  in  fifteen 
volumes,  being  a  critical  exegesis  of  the  Evil  inherent  in  the  Subject. 
Some  of  the  volumes  before  my  eyes  filled  me  with  a  secret  horror,  from 
the  familiar  manipulation  of  things,  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  re. 
vere  as  too  sacred  to  be  approached  nearly.  I  saw  also  four  goodly  octavos 
on  a  missing  particle  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  but  what  startled  me 
most  was  a  huge  work,  consisting  of  twenty  octavo  volumes,  entitled.  An 
Introduction  to  Sacred  Hermeneutics ;  and  I  perceived  at  a  glance  that 
the  weight  of  the  book,  though  bending  the  shelf  on  which  it  rested  into 
the  form  of  a  bow,  was  nothing  to  the  heaviness  of  the  style.  Wherever 
I  looked  I  was  surprised  to  see  gigantic  piles  of  books  which  "  the  vast 
and  varied  scholarship"  must  needs  embrace. 

There  must  have  been  something  of  despair  in  my  look  as  I  surveyed 
the  "  vasty  deep"  of  German  theology,  for  my  sombre  companion  shook 
her  head,  and  assured  me  that  she  could  not  approve  the  waste  of  time 
and  energy,  which  would  be  required  before  I  could  thoroughly  master 
the  contents  of  these  volumes,  and  the  language  in  which  they  were 
composed.  Here,  however,  I  remonstrated ; — "  It  is  not  necessary,  as 
times  go,  to  study  the  German  language  minutely.  It  is  too  copious 
and  intricate  for  any  one,  with  so  little  time  as  I  have  on  hand,  to  at- 
tain to  anything  like  a  fine  perception  of  its  beauties.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary  is  a  smattering  of  German  phrases,  and  Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Library  will  do  the  rest."     My  companion,  however,  sharply  rebuked 
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the  most  distant  approach  to  what  she  designated  one  of  the  crying  sins 
of  the  age.  *'  The  vast  and  varied  scholarship,"  she  assured  me,  was  a 
thing  of  easy  acquirement,  if  any  one  chooses  to  read  up  for  publication 
with  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  pile  of  authorities  at  his  left.  But 
then  the  product  is  dead.  The  vis  vivida  of  original  power  is  not  there, 
and  cannot  be  there.  Even  some  of  the  best  products  of  the  German 
theological  mind  would  be  unreadable,  were  it  not  for  a  spice  of  scepti- 
cism, or  of  transcendentalism  which  is  little  better,  mixed  up  with  them  ; 
and  that  simply  because  of  the  absurd  passion  which  prevails  in  Oermany 
for  ponderous  bookmaking.  But  I  have  enough  of  Qerman  to  declare, 
that  if  dead  and  heavy  in  the  original,  in  the  translation  they  are  twice 
dead,  and  ten  times  heavier,  and  thus  admirably  suited  for  those  stu- 
dents whose  brains  are  made  for  a  dull  plodding  endurance  like  Spanish 
mules. 

It  struck  me  now  most  forcibly,  however,  that  we  are  really  upon 
the  eve  of  emancipation  from  the  ancient  yoke  and  dull  drudgery  of  the 
school.  To  acquire  the  knowledge  which  is  accumulating,  in  various 
languages,  in  a  progressive  ratio  which  far  outstrips  the  most  diligent 
study  according  to  the  old  method,  a  new  method  is  needed,  and  it  ac- 
cords  with  all  the  analogy  of  human  progress,  to  affirm  that  this  momen. 
tous  desideratum  will  be  supplied.  Nay,  it  is  evidently  on  the  eve  of 
being  supplied  already ;  and  it  is  a  cheering  prospect  to  the  lover  of  know- 
ledge, to  know  that  henceforth  he  will  not  be  doomed  to  thumb  diction- 
aries, and  con  rudiments,  and  drudge  heavily  on  through  a  weary  suc- 
cession of  mouldy  pages.  He  may  now  acquire  the  knowledge  he  thirsts 
for,  by  something  little  short  of  intuition,  and  that  something  is  mes^ 
tnerism. 

Why  not  ?  You  have  the  electric  fluid  shooting  like  a  flash  of  light  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth — opening  before  your  amazed  view  a 
mystery  of  nature  the  most  stupendous,  and  creating  a  rapidity  of  com* 
munication  which  must  ere  long  immeasurably  increase  the  resources  of 
the  human  mind.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  world 
of  matter  alone  is  susceptible  of  these  vast  changes  in  the  grand  march 
of  progress,  and  that  the  world  of  mind  is  doomed  to  the  same  unchanged 
and  unchangeable  action  throughout  all  generations.  "  Clairvoyance,'* 
and  '^  universal  illumination"  would  just  be  the  thing  which  the  age 
demands,  giving  the  immortal  spirit  power  to  assert  a  befitting  and  most 
sovereign  lordship  over  the  splendid  treasures  of  knowledge  which  are 
now  accumulating  so  rapidly.  Otherwise  you  must  now-a-days  be  eon- 
tent  to  confine  your  efforts  to  one  branch  of  knowledge,  and  to  one  field 
of  research,  which  must  distoit  the  fair  proportion  of  your  soul,  and  send 
it  off  in  an  isolated  career  of  its  own.  Really  the  prospect  thereby  re- 
vealed to  us  is  alarming  enough.  Starting  from  a  common  centre,  you 
aee  each  mind  pushing  forward  in  its  own  straight  line,  separating  more 
from  the  rest  at  every  step  in  advance,  till  brotherhood  is  wholly  gone, 
and  all,  steadily  moving  onward  in  a  vast  silent  solitude,  are  lost  in  space. 
The  fraternity  of  minds  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  universal  illumi^ 
naiion  of  Mesmer. 

On  suggesting  this  "  short  and  easy  method"  of  acquiring  a  **  vast 
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and  varied  Bcholarship/'  I  found  my  companion  most  unaccountably 
itubborn.  She  assured  me^  however,  that  it  did  not  require  universal 
illumination  to  see  through  all  the  real  knowledge  contained  in  these 
volumes ;  but  as  for  the  "  vast  and  varied  scholarship"  which  I  craved, 
I  must  abandon  all  hope  of  it,  as  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Free 
Church.  Beyond  the  pale  of  that  esteemed  and  honounible  body,  this 
coveted  treasure  cannot  be  had  in  Scotland  except  by  a  select  few  of  the 
United  Presbyterians.  These  two  bodies  absorb  all  the  talent  as  well  as 
all  the  piety  and  v.orth  of  Scotland  ;  and  my  not  being  a  member  of 
either  is  proof  positive  of  my  Incapacity. 

Here,  then,  was  the  saddest  blow  that  could  be  fetched  at  the  high* 
coloured  hopes  of  ambition,  and  I  was  consequently  mortified  in  no  slight 
degree.  Somewhat  huffed  at  being  so  unceremoniously  dealt  by,  I  re- 
solved to  take  another  tack  with  my  unaccommodating  adviser.  If  I 
am  judged  incapable  of  acquiring  the  "  vast  and  varied  scholarship/' 
why  then  let  it  go ;  but  I  will  not  relinquish  the  field  of  authorship  to 
the  enem}'.  I  will  betake  me  to  the  writing  of  tracts,  a  very  serviceable 
task,  and  quite  within  the  limits  of  my  strength.  Let  me  see,  suppose 
I  begin  with  a  "  Farewell  to  Goshen."  The  title  would  really  hit  the 
taste  of  the  times  and  procure  a  sale.  But  besides  this,  which  is  a  very 
minor  consideration,  the  title  is  not  only  a  telling  one,  but  singularly  apt 
and  suggestive.  It  would  give  ample  scope  to  my  pugnacity,  as  I  could 
deal  sharply  with  the  Free  brethren  for  quitting  Goshen,  the  land  of 
quietness,  peace,  and  plenty ;  and  entering  upon  a  grinding  servitude 
among  the  brick-kilns.  I  could  enlarge  on  the  grievous  hardships  of  their 
lot  since  1843,  in  that  the  tender  and  delicate  woman  is  sent  forth  to 
glean  the  stubble  fields  of  wealth,  in  order  that  the  tale  of  bricks  may 
not  be  diminished.  I  was  thus  sketching  out  rapidly  the  boundaries  of 
my  farewell  to  Goshen,  when  my  companion  assured  me  that  it  would 
be  a  very  unwarrantable  perversion  of  Scripture,  and  an  unworthy  appli« 
cation  of  one's  time  and  wits  ;  but  that  which  startled  me  into  a  con« 
viction  of  its  unwaiTantable  folly  and  wickedness,  was  the  hint  that  I 
was  just  taking  a  leaf  out  of  a  notorious  pamphleteer's  book,  whose  ini- 
quitous and  coarse  application  of  Scripture  terms  was  disapproved  by  all 
good  men.  I  consequently  abandoned  my  project,  but  I  still  take  the 
freedom  to  bequeath  the  title  to  any  unscrupulous  genius  who  would 
wish  under  the  shelter  of  Scripture  names  to  distill  a  little  of  the  "  old 
man's"  venom  on  a  foe. 

Thus  driven  from  the  field  of  partisan  warfare,  and  still  thirsting  for 
distinction,  I  strove  to  make  a  final  stand  in  favour  of  the  tract  scheme. 
Eschewing  the  irritation  of  controversy,  I  thought  of  issuing  charming 
little  tracts  for  wayside  readers,  illustrated  with  interesting  little  wood, 
cuts  and  red  letters.  For  example,  let  the  first  series  be  something  after 
this  fashion  :—"  The  Gate  Beautiful,"— "  Temple  Steps,"— "  Purple 
Furnishings," — "  Excelsior," — "  Farewell."  The  second  series: — 
"Roses  from  the  Holy  Land," — "Jewels  for  Princesses," — "Royal 
Bobes/*— "  The  Queen  Adorned,"—"  The  Procession,"—"  The  Marble 
Pikce."  Having  thus  found  apt  and  telling  titles^  the  filling  up  is  of  course 
»  mj  6My  maitex,  as  possibly  the  actual  filling  up  will  scarcely  be  no« 
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ticed  by  the  crowds  who  purchase  them,  and  may  therefore  consist  of  the 
usual  nothings  of  wayside  tracts.  Let  the  title-page  and  margin  be  or- 
namented with  large  red  letters,  and  let  the  series  be  interspersed  with 
copious  woodcuts,  and  they  will  circulate  in  thousands.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  obtain  the  sei-vices  of  the  able  artist  who  illustrates  the  Bulwark, 
•—a  Protestant  publication,  whose  articles  are  enforced  by  the  pictures  of 
martyrs  writhing  at  the  stake,  and  fat,  punchy  priests  with  very  ma- 
lignant countenances.  The  only  risk  is  that  he  is  becoming  so  used  to 
depicting  the  human  face  as  grinning  in  agony,  or  bloated  with  passion, 
that  he  might  fail  to  illustrate  subjects  so  pleasing  as  those  embraced  in 
my  series. 

My  companion  here  again  interrupted  me,  and  again  dissuaded  me 
from  my  purposed  enterprise.  "  No  exertions,"  she  said,  "  to  benefit 
and  enlighten  humanity,  however  humble  these  exertions  may  be,  ought 
to  be  despised.  The  system  to  which  you  refer  is  only  ridiculous,  when 
clap-trap  is  employed  to  conceal  weakness,  or  to  compass  a  factitious  van- 
tage. What  harm  is  there  in  choosing  such  titles  unless  the  filling-up 
belie  your  high-wrought  hopes?  All  that  you  can  say  of  them  is  that  there 
is  something  infantine  in  them  ;  but  then  there  are  babes  to  be  fed  with 
milk  as  well  as  men  with  strong  meat ;  and  as  long  as  there  are  babes, 
there  must  be  babe- feeders." 

"  Still,"  I  replied,  "  what  I  especially  insist  on  is  that  any  one  who 
takes  upon  him  to  feed  any  portion  of  the  public,  shall  feed  them  with 
'wholesome  and  invigorating  diet.  I  allow  that  the  supply  of  milk  to 
babes  in  the  arms  is  an  honourable  and  holy  ministration ;  but  the  sup- 
ply of  milk  to  grown-up  babies  is  an  injury  to  be  resisted  and  put  to 
shame.  I  have  no  patience  for  the  babes  and  sucklings  who  wear  beards; 
and  the  nurse  who  gratifies  their  passion  for  milk,  or  even  ministers 
"  strong  meat,"  in  a  baby  fashion,  is  guilty  of  abetting  a  vicious  taste 
which  ought  to  be  corrected,  and  of  enfeebling  the  elements  of  character, 
which  form  the  very  pith  and  substance  of  man's  power.  There  is  no- 
thing in  religion  surely  incompatible  with  manliness ;  and  earnestness  in 
religion  does^not  necessitate  a  die-away  look,  or  a  high  pitched  whine, 
or  2k  fizzionlees  style.  I  protest  against  the  mawkish  and  sentimental 
whether  in  look,  voice,  or  composition  ;  for  religion  is  thereby  presented  to 
the  world  under  a  hideous  mask,  and  not  by  means  of  "  the  human  face 
divine"  at  all.  Let  religion  be  in  a  man  to  pervade  him  wholly ;  but 
surely  this  only  corrects,  but  does  not  injure  the  free  action  of  every 
manly  element.  Religion,  in  many,  would  seem  to  consist  of  a  strut, 
a  protesting  look,  an  affected  utterance  and  general  mannerism.  Ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  religion  is  just  the  forcible  corrective  which  re- 
bukes and  eradicates  the  false  in  man,  and  educates  and  developes  the 
true.  Let  a  man  be  true,  out-spoken,  out-acting,  and  direct  in  all  the 
innocent  phases  of  his  nature,  and  he  does  nothing  incompatible  with  the 
highest  claims  of  religion." 

"You  are  begging  the  question,"  said  my  companion,  *'  for  what  ie  in- 
nocence ?  A  very  innocent  phasis  of  human  nature  may  become  by  mere 
continuance  a  guilty  one, — so  subtle  are  the  shades  of  virtue  and  vioe^ 
Besides,  life  is  a  most  serious  thing,  and  a  sustained  elevation  of  spirit  is 
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the  only  qualification  for  Its  higher  level.  If  you  wish  to  effect  some- 
thing really  great,  and  something  really  worth  the  living  for,  you  must 
propose  for  your  object,  not  honours  and  power,  but  simply  a  high  and 
exalted  service.  There  is  a  service  that  ennobles  a  man  more  than  all 
the  titles  bestowed  by  princes,  and  that  is  the  service  of  truth.  Go  and 
serve  truth  as  your  absolute  sovereign ;  and  in  whatsoever  you  do,  whe- 
ther by  tongue  or  pen,  let  your  purpose  ever  be  to  promote  the  reign  of 
truth  on  the  earth.  Act  thus,  and  you  will  acquire  a  greatness  more 
to  be  coveted  than  that  of  great  kings.  Act  thus,  through  good  report 
and  evil  report.  Men  may  turn  away,  or  they  may  worry  and  tear  like 
wolves,  but  there  is  an  eye  that  marks,  and  a  hand  that  recompenses 
every  act  of  noble  homage  to  truth,  and  every  performance  of  true  ser- 
vice.    Go  on, — be  strong  and  prosper." 

With  this  the  dark  sister  arose.  A  strain  of  spirit  music  floated 
aroond  me  with  thrilling  distinctness,  and  the  strangest  conceivable  va- 
riations. At  one  time  it  seemed  so  distant  that  I  could  fancy  the  choir 
far  remote  in  space  mingling  their  voices  with  the  mighty  diapason  of 
the  spheres.  At  another  it  seemed  so  near  me  and  so  soft,  that  if  I  had 
wished  to  apply  my  ear  for  the  better  hearing  of  it,  I  would  have  applied 
it,  had  it  been  possible,  to  my  own  breast, — for  it  seemed  woven  in 
with  the  very  chords  of  my  heart.  Now  it  burst  upon  me  like  the 
crash  of  an  orchestra,  and  then,  by  some  mystic  force,  my  spirits  bounded 
and  danced,  while  far  around,  immeasurably  far,  stretched  out  an 
open  boundless  expanse  of  joy.  Then  it  sank  in  murmuring,  wailing 
cadences,  sliding  off  occasionally  in  minor  concerts,  whispering  in  soil 
mournful  falls,  or  suddenly  shooting  in  sharp  spasms  like  an  agony  ;  and 
at  such  times,  its  every  leap,  turn,  or  winding,  bore  along  in  it  an  un- 
utterable woe ;  while  from  the  depths  a  voice  rose,  faint,  like  a  dying 
child's,  but  with  a  similar  unearthly  power  of  distinct  thrilling  spiritua- 
lity. It  seemed  as  if  it  could  be  heard  as  well  at  the  uttermost  star  in 
heaven  as  by  me, — the  moan  of  a  measureless  grief  which  all  creation 
must  sympathise  with, — the  throb  of  a  great  agony  which  might  agitate 
a  universe.  It  was  but  the  interpretation  of  the  burdened  soul ;  and 
forming  anon  into  an  articulate  sound,  it  said,  *'  Come,  0  Death !"  In- 
stantly there  was  a  rushing  sound  from  the  north  like  great  armies  in  the 
air ;  airy  steps  beat  over  head  with  a  tinkling  resonance  as  from  a  crystal 
pavement,  and  flashes  of  variegated  lights  sported  fantastically  along  the 
sky.  With  a  sudden  blaze  of  lightning  gleaming  through  the  rifted 
clouds,  the  scene  burst  upon  my  rapt  gaze  in  unsurpassable  magnificence. 
A  great  multitude,  beyond  imagination  to  conceive,  stooped  over  me, 
their  countenances  dazzling  my  eyes  like  a  bright  light,  and  their  shining 
arms  lovingly  interlaced.  As  their  glittering  wings  were  suddenly  ex- 
panded, it  resembled  the  rush  of  storms ;  and  as  they  drooped  them 
gracefully  down,  a  sound,  far  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  melodies  of  earth, 
fell  with  a  gentle  harp-like  music  on  the  ear,  and  gradually  died  away 
in  the  distance. 

Now,  were  I  to  print  this,  your  remorseless  demolisher  of  mesmeric 
•eience  would  be  applying  his  cold,  material  philosophy  to  prove  it  a 
mere  fiction,  or  a  preposterous  delusion,  while  others  might  possibly  aver 
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that  it  was  full  of  latent  sarcasm  and  irony.  It  is  thus  that  the  zeal  of 
a  humble  inquirer  like  myself  is  repressed,  and  the  progress  of  spiritual 
science  is  retarded. 

I  suddenly  became  aware,  however,  that  a  company  whom  I  had  in- 
vited to  meet  me  at  Barrie's  would  soon  be  assembling,  and  might  be 
somewhat  chagrined  if  nobody  was  there  to  give  them  welcoftie.  Has- 
tily starting  to  my  feet,  I  quitted  my  perch,  and  sallied  forth  through 
Princes  Street  in  the  direction  of  mine  inn.  The  night  was  beautiful. 
The  stars  were  out  overhead  in  great  multitudes,  twinkling  and  flashing 
as  if  in  joyful  accord,  like  a  dance  of  angels.  The  calm,  majestic  si- 
lence of  that  sky  fell  upon  my  soul  like  balm,  and  grew  gloriously  sug* 
gestive,  like  the  grand  slumber  of  Genius.  Before  me,  below,  towered 
the  crowded  and  irregular  piles  of  the  old  town,  with  their  thousand 
lights ;  and  how  different  from  the  scene  above,  suggestive  of  all  varieties 
and  modes  of  human  hardship  and  suffering.  Now,  the  old  anguish 
comes  back  upon  my  heart,  and  long  years  ai*e  repassed,  and  I  am  again 
a  student  gazing  at  these  mysterious  lights,  and  utterly  alone  in  the 
great  city  without  one  soul  to  bless  me  or  cheer  my  loneliness  with  a 
smile  of  love.  Gazing  on  these  picturesque  piles,  I  again  yield  to  the  old 
thick-coming  fancies  of  numberless  lights  and  pale  human  faces  and  in- 
extinguishable sadness.  It  is  too  much.  Muttering  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  sacred  shadow  that  has  walked  ever  by  my  side,  I  hurried  westward 
past  that  paragon  of  architectural  beauty,  the  Scott  Monument,  and 
arrived  speedily  at  my  hotel. 

What  a  mighty  change  in  my  position  now  !  Here  I  am  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  company,  the  elite  of  the  most  intellectual  society  in  the 
world ;  for  many  of  the  readei*s  of  Macphail,  and  really  all  those  whose 
portraits  I  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  my  comments,  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  accept  my  invitation,  in  token  of  cordial  and  never-to-be- 
broken  amity.  So  I  at  once  took  the  chair,  supported  on  the  right  by 
Dr.  Candlish,  and  on  the  left  by  the  editor  of  my  newspaper ;  and  to 
shew  that  no  bad  blood  lurks  about  mv  heart  when  I  have  a  fair  anta* 
gonist  to  fight  with,  I  requested  David  Feeble  to  act  as  croupier.  Mr. 
David  responded  in  an  equally  chivalrous  spirit,  and  was  supported  on  the 
right  b)^  Dr.  Slim,  and  on  the  left  by  Dr.  Sharp, — both  of  whom  had 
recently  obtained  their  degrees  from  Go-a-head  University,  Massachus- 
sets. 

Author  of  the  Comments, — "  Gentlemen,  don't  stand  on  ceremony  or 
the  order  of  your  sitting,  but  sit  at  once.  Pray  be  seated,  Gentlemen, 
and  accept  my  assm'ance  that  I  am  right  glad  to  see  so  large  a  company 
before  me  to-night.  Let  there  be  no  restmint  to  free  discussion  ;  but  it 
would  greatly  augment  my  satisfaction,  and  I  am  sure  your  own,  if  our 
freedom  of  speech  be  so  tempered  with  courtesy 'as  not  to  injure,  but  on  the 
contrary  conciliate,  mutual  respect.  Let  us,  as  John  Wesley  was  wont 
to  say,  *  agree  to  differ.* " 

A  Reader, — "  We  have  a  strong  warranty  for  good  fellowship  in  the 
croupiership  of  David  Feeble.  It  reminds  me  of  the  chivalrous  courtesy 
of  the  French  and  English  soldiers  before  Bayonne,  to  see  you  and  David 
interchanging  greetings  after  your  fierce  tilting — David  is  a  hero." 
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Damd.-^'*  You  will  allow,  gentleroeD>  I  gave  a  Rowland  for  an 
Oliver,  and  I  submit  that  my  Rowland  vrea/uSy  as  good  as  his  Oliver. 
I  think  my  quoted  specimen  of  the  sublime  and  ridiculous  was  a  good 
thing  now." 

Reader. — "  Nay,  you  quoted,  as  a  sample  of  the  sublime  and  ridicu- 
lous just  about  the  very  best  thing  in  the  whole  article.  The  exaggerated 
parallel  between  slavery  and  the  making  of  Doctors  of  Divinity  was  a 
part  of  the  humour  of  it.     You  quite  failed  there,  David,  I  assure  you." 

Author. — **  Why,  there  is  no  great  exaggeration  in  tracing  both 
effects  to  a  common  cause.  The  love  of  mammon  is  a  mighty  powerful 
tlung  in  America.  There  they  will  whip  a  slave  to  death,  or  make  a 
doctor  of  divinity  for  a  couple  of  dollars.  In  Massachussets,  I  believe, 
they  do  the  doctoring  business  for  half  price." 

I)r.  Sharp. — "  Sir,  I  beg  to  say  you  are  getting  personal.  I  paid 
more  than  a  dollar,  I  can  tell  you,  for  mine." 

Author. — "  Then,  sir,  you  have  been  cheated.  Brother  Jonathan  has 
not  given  you  value  for  your  money,  and  my  opinion  is,*  that  he  should 
be  made  to  refund." 

Reader. — "  Hopeless :  who  ever  heard  of  an  American  refunding  an 
unjust  gain  or  paying  a  lawful  debt?  No,  your  better  course  would  be 
to  insist  upon  an  additional  degree.  You'll  get  an  L.L.D.  to  boot  more 
easily  than  you  can  get  your  money  back." 

David. — "  If  I  foiled  in  my  assault  on  the  literary  quality  of  the  ar- 
ticle, I  succeeded  at  least  in  my  charge  against  the  character  of  the 
writer.  On  your  own  admission,  sir,  you  are  not  prudent,  and  though 
you  deny  the  charge  of  sarcasm,  permit  me  to  say,  with  all  deference, 
that  I  am  not  convinced  by  your  denial." 

Author. — "  Dear  David,  you  are  by  far  too  matter-of-fact  for  these 
times — somewhat  too  prosaic  I  opine  for  the  world  you  happen  to  live 
in.  I  am  really  not  aware  of  ever  having  done  an  imprudent  thing  in 
iny  life  ;  and  if  there  be  any  quality  that  I  conceive  myself  more  en- 
titled to  than  another  it  is  this  same  quality  of  prudence." 

Reader. — "  But  was  it  not  an  unworthy  thing  to  cast  up  Mr.  David's 
original  vocation  of  barber.  It  was  all  the  more  honourable  to  David 
to  triumph  over  early  impediments." 

Author. — "  A  mere  jest — David  will  tell  you  that  it  could  not  break 
any  bone  of  his,  for  he  never  was  a  barber. 

David. — "  What  do  you  say  to  materiel. 
Author, — "  There  I  confess  you  vanquished  me.   You  floored  me  with 
the  shade  of  Levizac  ;  but  my  proof  you  know  never  came  to  hand,  and 
consequently  the  sin  of  that  blunder  is  chargeable  against  some  other 
culprit." 

Dr.  Cand, — '*  No  use  quarrelling  about  the  matter.  In  common  with 
all  the  critics,  save  David,  I  hold  that  the  comments  are  candid  and 
impartial,  and  Mr.  Feeble's  notice  was  decidedly  unjust.  The  most  un- 
handsome way  of  backing  a  friend  is  to  to  damn  with  faint  praise." 

Davids — "  Dinna  swear.  Doctor — 0  dinna  swear." 

Dr.  Cand. — '*  I  am  not  swearing,  David — I  merely  quote  a  line  of 
Pepe." 
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David. — "  You,  a  keen  protestor  against  Rome,  to  quote  a  line  from 
the  Pope  I  I  thought  you  of  all  men  on  earth  were  the  last  to  be  be- 
holden to  the  Pope  for  a  single  syllable.  Really,  I  am  dumbfoundered !" 
Dr,  Cand. — "  There  is  no  use  reasoning  with  you  David :  but  what 
I  should  like  to  know  is  if  these  comments  ai-e  brought  to  a  close,  or  are 
they  to  go  on.  I  should  think,  sir,  your  matter  must  be  nearly  ex- 
hausted, unless  you  draw  more  copiously  from  the  Free  Church.  I 
really  wish  you  would  continue  them." 

Author, — "  Doctor,  your  prejudices  blind  you  to  all  merit  in  the  Esta. 
blished  Church.  She  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Free  Church,  or — 
though  I  see  you  smile— with  any  Church  of  Christendom.  I  could 
select  out  of  my  own  Presbytery,  one  whose  scholarship  would  adorn  an 
Edinburgh  chair ;  and  whose  gentlemanly  demeanour  and  elegant  taste 
would  embellish  and  recommend  his  scholarship,  as  the  graceful  acan. 
thus  adorns  a  Corinthian  capital.  I  could  select  another  who  would 
make  as  good  a  clerk  of  Assembly  as  the  best  who  ever  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office.  I  dare  not  say  better  than  the  best,  for  that  would 
offend  Principal  Lee,  besides  being  of  the  nature  of  an  impossibility,  for 
what  can  be  better  than  the  best?  And  I  could  select  another  who 
would  fill  the  Moderator's  Chair  well ;  and  who  probably,  if  spared  for 
some  years  in  health,  will  be  summoned  to  that  high  and  honourable 
place." 

Dr,  Cand. — **  Indeed,  and  what  may  be  his  qualifications  for  that 
high  and  honourable  place  ?" 

Author,^-'*'  The  most  accurate  business  habits — a  clear  and  ready 
apprehension — a  prompt  and  correct  judgment — a  thorough  knowledge 
of  church  procedure — a  high  character  for  thorough  integrity  and  honour 
—a  scorn  for  every  thing  base  and  vile — a  generous  sympathy  with 
every  earnest  enterprise— a  manly  temper,  and  a  certain  ceremonious 
and  formal  politeness,  which,  while  it  protects  the  feelings  of  the  most 
timid,  is  well  fitted  to  repress  all  tendency  to  disoi-derly  intrusiveness — a 
vigorous  power  to  put  down  insolence— a — *' 

Dr,  Cand, — "Stop— stop.  You  did  not  tell  us  what  Presbytery 
you  are  in." 

Author. — "  Nay,  and  that  secret,  permit  me,  dear  Doctor,  to  lock  in 
my  own  breast.  But  quitting  my  own  Presbytery,  I  am  willing  to  go 
through  the  whole  alphabet  with  you,  comparing  names — leaving  an 
impartial  jury  to  determine  their  comparative  merits." 

Dr.  Cand, — **  Too  tedious  a  process — but  let  us  compare  a  few  letters. 
We  beat  you  with  C." 

Author, — "You  have  always  been  great  in  C.  CandHsh,  Cunnmg- 
ham,  Chalmers ;  but  we  have  a  gi*eat  many  C's.  that  acquit  themselves 
well  in  every  department  of  ministerial  work,  and  in  respect  of  popular 
preaching  talent,  even  you  yourself  must  yield  the  palm  to  Caird.  Then 
Cook — but  I  must  not  make  you  pale !" 

Dr.  Cand, — "  0  never  fear — try  G.  Dr.  Guthrie  over  the  way  there  ii 
a  host  in  himself,  and  Dr.  Gordon  is  encircled  with  a  very  sacred  and 
enviable  reputation." 

Author. — "  Admitted.     But  over  against  Guthrie  I  confidently  place 
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Gillan,  who  ponesses  the  lame  geniality  of  aflfection  for  fnends,  hut  with- 
out a  tpark  of  sectarian  hittemess  towards  opponents.  He  equals  Guth- 
rie in  fancy,  and  greatly  surpasses  him  in  imagination,  and  possesses 
moreover  a  more  sinewy,  original,  and  philosophical  intellect — while  to 
these  high  mental  endowments  is  added  a  moral  nature  of  transparent  truth- 
fulness and  honour,  and  of  warm  and  steady  cordiality.  And  over  against 
Gordon,  I  would  place  Glover  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches." 

Dr,  Cand, — *'  How  do  you  stand  in  H  ?  We  have  Hanna  and 
Hethenngton." 

Author. — "  We  have  HiU,  a  name  around  which  a  great  many  proud 
and  kindly  associations  cluster ;  and  we  have  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion." 

Dr.  Cand. — "  In  M.  we  are  pretty  strong  for  clergymen,  and  parti, 
eularly  so  for  laymen." 

Author, — "  We  have  some  deservedly  famous  names  in  M.  Norman 
M'Leod  suggests  itself  at  once  as  an  honoured  name — a  fine  suhject  too 
for  comment,  if  I  ever  have  time  to  resume  them.  We  have  the  name 
Muir  too  ;  and  more  than  one  of  that  name  come  before  the  mind's  eye, 
endowed  with  the  very  highest  qualities  of  mental  and  moral  character. 
You  see  I  have  ample  material  fur  further  comment  if  I  please,  without 
stepping  very  far  out  of  my  way." 

Br.  Cand. — "  We  are  pretty. strong  in  S." 

Author. — "  Do  you  allude  to  Sorleif.  Ah,  doctor,  that  is  a  very  sore 
subject^  but  you  managed  with  consummate  tact  to  silence  him.  We 
are  far  stronger  than  you  are  in  S.  We  have  Stevenson,  first,  of  St. 
George's^  who  has  been  already  briefly  sketched  ;  and  next,  Stevenson  of 
Dairy,  whose  intellectual  activity,  and  ardour,  and  moral  as  well  as  men- 
tal power,  if  one  could  hit  them  off,  would  form  a  portrait  worth  the  look- 
ing at ;  and  then,  though  last,  not  least — Stevenson  of  Leith,  whose 
scholarly  accomplishments,  ready  and  apprehensive  intellect,  and  roomy 
mindy  would  furnish  excellent  matter  for  comment.  We  have  Stuart, 
too,  a  young  divine  of  high  intellectual  power  and  rich  imagination,  and 
'  others  too  numerous  to  mention.'  I  have  only  taken  the  letters  which 
you  have  chosen  as  the  most  favourable,  I  presume,  to  the  Free  Church. 
In  other  letters,  we  are  strong,— in  A,  B,  I,  L,  R,  W,  and  indeed  in 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet," 

Then  the  whole  company  became  clamorous  to  extract  a  promise  that 
the  unfinished  Comments  should  be  resumed,  and  not  only  completed 
but  greatly  extended.  I  assured  them  that  I  was  devoting  my  time  to 
something  more  permanent  and  weighty — something  upon  which  to 
labour  with  some  profit,  and  to  reflect  with  some  pleasure.  At  last, 
they  did  prevail  with  me  in  consideration  more  especially  of  the  ap. 
proach  of  the  new  assemblies  in  May,  to  promise  to  keep  the  comments 
open  till  then. 

A  Reader. — '*  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  comprehensive  glance  at 
tbe  whole  Assembly  before  entering  into  detail,  and  if  you  could  contrive 
to  be  present  on  the  Sabbath,  and  give  the  readers  of  Macphait  a  correct 
idea  of  t|ie  nature  and  character  of  the  religious  provision  the  church 
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makes  for  her  Lord  High  Commissioner,  it  would  be  deemed  an  im* 
provement." 

Author.'^''  I  really  beg  you  will  speak  of  some  other  subject  I  do 
utterly  hate  and  abhor  the  least  appearance  of  egotism.  Let  us  speak 
now  of  the  Free  Church." 

Dr,  Guthrie, — "  A  splendid  ship— there  is  not  a  craf^  like  her  in  all 
Christendom." 

Dr.  Begg. — **  Standing,  as  we  do,  upon  the  very  apex  of  the  Christian 
pyramid,  and  surveying  the  whole  world"— 

Reader.-^*'  We  have  no  time  just  now  for  namby-pamby  speeches. 
Doctor  Begg,  you  are  frightfully  addicted  to  flaming  harangues." 

Author, — "  I  do  really  think  that  a  great  amount  of  evil  has  resulted 
from  the  schism  of  1848.  Now  just  think  what  a  pleasant  meeting  we 
have  had  here  this  evening,  and  how  kindly  affectioned  we  are  one  to 
another.  Were  we  again  united  in  one,  what  a  nmgnificent  command 
of  spiritual  power  would  we  have  1" 

Dr,  Guthrie, — "  I  fear  the  two  vessels  would  not  sail  well  in  com- 
pany— the  crews  would  not  agree.  The  Free  ship  is  in  excellent  sailing 
trim,  and  I  am  quite  proud  to  see  her  gliding  a-head  of  all  the  vessels 
that  sail  the  ocean.  She  would  not  make  such  head  way,  I  dread,  were 
she  tackled  to  your  waterlogged  hulk.  No,  no ;  we  agree  very  well 
apart — but  would  not  agree  were  we  pulling  at  the  same  ropes." 

Author. — "  You  don't  agree  very  well  apart  either,  as  the  marvellous 
doings  in  Stirling  bear  witness.  You  have  no  reason  to  be  proud  and 
boastful.  Doctor.     Remember  pride  goeth  before  a  fall." 

JDr.  Cand,'^"  It  was  an  ill-managed  matter  that  Stirling  strife. 
They  ought  to  have  expelled  the  reporters,  and  then  fought  it  out  in  pri- 
vate.  But  these  were  insufferable,  cowardly,  charges  insinuated  against 
Dr.  Beith.  How  would  you  deal  with  such  cowards  but  as  Dr.  Beith 
did  ?" 

Author."-^*'  I  am  far  from  thinking  Dr.  Beith  an  angel.  Whether 
his  assailants  are  cowards  1  cannot  say — you  probably  know  best.  One 
of  them  has  eaten  the  leek,  and  the  rest  may  yet  be  made  to  follow  his 
example.  But  this  I  know,  that  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  the  reporters 
were  not  expelled,  as  the  public  have  got  a  glimpse  behmd  the  scenes, 
and  seen  the  actors  in  their  own  attire  and  natural  characters.  I  do  not 
approve  of  that  management  to  which  you  are  really  a  little  too  prone 
in  the  Free  Church." 

Dr,  Cand, — '*  But  what  would  you  do  if  exposed  to  insinuations  the 
most  offensive,  and  cowardly  ruffianism  the  most  murderous  V 

Author, — "  I  have  long  ago  told  you  what  I  would  do.  Now,  I 
would  not  explain  and  look  distressed,  and  run  here  and  there  to  put 
things  to  rights,  had  1  been  in  his  situation.  I  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  spurn  them  like  dogs." 

Here,  unfortunately,  I  suited  the  action  to  the  words,  and  sent  the 
table,  crockery,  crystal,  and  cutlery,  spinning  from  me  with  great  violence. 
The  most  confounding  clamour  instantly  ensued,  the  whole  company 
springing  to  their  feet,  and  each  man  dodging  the.  flying  cutlery  with 
quick  and  alarmed  motion.     At  first,  every  thing  was  confused  and 
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astounding,  bat  gradually  the  flying  missiles  abated,  and  the  guests, 
though  evidently  fear-stricken  and  startled,  grew  more  calm  and  silent, 
and  motionless. 


*'  In  the  name  of  reason  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  I  looked 
up  and  saw  an  old  and  dear  friend,  whose  presence  is  always  to  me  as 
the  presence  of  an  angel  of  heaven,  bending  over  me,  with  his  hand  rest- 
ing on  my  shoulder.  "  Here  have  I  sat  for  more  than  an  hour,  not  to 
disturb  your  siesta ;  but  for  the  last  ten  minutes  you  seem  to  have  been 
struggling  with  the  most  horrible  nightmare.  You  kicked  the  coal 
scuttle  a  little  ago,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  my  shins,  and  you  have 
smashed  just  now  that  beautiful  print  above  the  mantel  piece,  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon.  What  ails  you  ?*'  I  looked  round  and  found 
I  was  still  in  my  arm-chair  before  the  fire.  My  desk  was  open  as  I 
lefl  it — the  pen  undipped  and  unused — the  sheet  on  which  the  com- 
ments should  have  been  written,  blank.  You  must  see  at  once,  there- 
fore, how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  send  the  expected  continuation  of 
the  comments  just  now.  The  dream,  if  it  was  a  dream,  has  made  such 
an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  I  still 
believe,  however,  though  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  it,  that  there  is 
more  in  it  than  a  dream. 


ELECTBICITT  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS.— DE  LA 

RIVE  AND  WILSON  * 

Tri  work  of  Professor  De  la  Rive  has  at  last  appeared,  though,  from  the 
knag  delay  afler  its  first  announcement,  we  had  almost  despaired  of  it. 
In  a  pre&tory  note,  the  author  states  that  this  delay  was  caused  by  private 
circumstances,  and  that  a  considerable  interval  must  yet  elapse  before 
the  second  volume  be  published.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  appearing 
as  a  translation,  although  the  duty  of  the  translator  appears  to  have  been 
executed  with  fidelity.  It  is  seldom  that  a  translation  attains  to  such  idio- 
matic  grace  and  ease  that  you  are  made  to  forget  that  the  author  thought 
and  wrote  in  a  different  language.  The  present  translation  does  not  cer- 
tainly make  us  forget  the  transfusion  of  thought  from  one  language  to 
another, — but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  seldom  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  the  author.  Translation  as  it  is,  it  supplies  a 
want  which  has  been  much  felt.  No  branch  of  physical  science  has  made 
sudi  rapid  advance,  vrithin  these  few  years,  as  that  of  electricity  in  its 
various  departments.  Our  scientific  journals,  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
beea  teeming  with  interesting  researches  regarding  the  molecular  consti- 

*  A  Ti«atifle  on  ElectridW,  in  Theory  and  Pnotioe;  by  Aug.  de  U  Rive,  ex- 
rmffninr  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.    London :  liongman.    1853. 

Bbetrfdty,  and  the  Eleetrie  Telegraph  ;  by  George  Wilson.  No.  36  of  the 
ftttfeDnr**  Libtuy.    London :  Lon^nn. 
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tution  and  forces  of  matter,  and  an  admirable  field  has  thus  been  afforded 
for  a  comprehensive  work  on  electricity^  bringing  the  science  up  to  the 
present  date.  Unless  a  man  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  attain  an  exact  know- 
ledge  of  it  without  such  a  work.  Prof.  De  la  Rive  has  done  a  service  not 
only  to  the  popular  mind,  but  to  men  of  science  who  do  not  make  elec- 
tricity a  special  pursuit.  It  is  needful  for  them  to  know  the  results  of  this 
science,  as  its  bearings  are  so  important  and  comprehensive, — but  it  would 
be  hopeless,  with  a  due  regard  to  their  own  peculiar  walks,  to  ransack  the 
learned  memoirs  through  which  the  researches  are  scattered.  To  such, 
then,  the  summary  presented  in  the  work  before  us  is  specially  valu- 
able. 

To  be  assured  of  the  life  and  activity  on  the  subject  of  molecular  forces 
in  recent  times,  we  have  only  to  recall  the  names  of  Faraday,  Thompson, 
Tyndall,  Joule,  Bancolari,  Plucker,  Matteucci,  ^forichini,  Arago,  Bec- 
querel,  Du  Bois  Reymond,  and  many  others,-— besides  those  engaged  in 
the  researches  of  chemistry  proper.  That  the  labours  of  this  host  of 
brilliant  talent  are  not  barren,  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  almost  daily 
announcement  of  new  and  striking  results.  Professor  De  la  Rive  has  also 
devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  contributed  something 
to  its  advancement,  though  we  are  not  to  confound  him  with  the  De  la 
Rive  to  whom  we  owe  some  of  our  most  beautiful  electric  apparatus, — 
such  as  the  floating  coil,  behaving  itself  like  a  magnetic  needle  in  regard  to 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth. 

It  is  one  of  the  happiest  features  of  the  scientific  literature  of  our  times, 
that  the  highest  names  in  science  now  condescend,  by  books  and  lectures, 
to  enlighten  the  masses.  The  time  is  not  long  past  when  the  proud 
savant  scorned  to  come  in  contact  with  the  popular  mind,  as  if  the 
sanctity  of  science  would  be  polluted  by  such  base  contact.  Hence  the 
task  of  enlightening  the  multitude  was  left  to  the  hangers-on  at  the  out- 
skirts  of  the  temple  of  science,  who  had  but  a  vague  notion  of  the  mys- 
teries themselves,  and  could  therefore  but  imperfectly  impart  them  to 
others.  Besides,  an  idea  long  prevailed  that  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  science  was  the  best  qualification  for  teaching  it, — and  that  very 
learned  men,  from  their  very  profundity  were  incapable  of  bringing  them- 
selves down  to  the  level  of  the  vulgar.  A  similar  notion,  and  it  is  a 
very  charitable  one,  prevails  in  regard  to  country  schoolmasters,  whose 
pupils  have  dwindled  down  to  zero.  The  very  indulgent  interpretation 
is  that  they  are  too  learned  to  communicate  instruction  to  youthful  capa- 
cities,— and  the  more  complete  the  failure,  the  more  profound  is  the  awe 
with  which  the  learned  dominie  is  regarded.  Our  most  popular  scientific 
literature  abundantly  disproves  such  a  theory.  It  shows  that  the  most 
learned  man,  in  his  own  peculiar  walks,  can  write  most  intelligibly  to  the 
masses.  Where  shall  we  find,  for  example,  treatises  on  astronomy  more 
thoroughly  intelligible  to  the  masses,  than  the  popular  works  of  La  Place 
and  Airy.  And,  we  may  add,  that  an  illustration  of  the  same  point  is 
afforded  by  the  two  works  before  us. 

The  first  volume  of  De  la  Rive  discusses  three  of  the  six  subject! 
which  he  has  laid  down  for  himself,  via..  Electrical  Appi|ratus,  Static- 
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Electricity,  and  Electro-dynamics.  The  next  volume  will  assume  a 
more  practical  character.  The  subjects  promised  are.  Transmission  of 
Electricity  through  different  media>  The  Sources  of  Electricity,  and  the 
various  applications,  such  as  gilding,  telegraphing,  locomotion,  and  the- 
rapeutics. In  the  first  part  of  the  volume  before  us  there  is  nothing 
particularly  novel.  The  merit  of  it  lies  chiefly  in  its  clear  explanation  oi 
of  phenomena  already  known.  We  have  been  particularly  struck  with 
the  very  lucid  manner  in  which  the  various  movements  due  to  electro- 
dynamical  action  are  explained.  There  is  no  subject  more  puzzling 
to  the  general  reader  than  the  rotations  due  to  electric  currents,  and  very 
often  in  popular  works  they  are  regarded  as  contravening  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  dynamics.  Our  author  very  satisfactorily  explains  all  the 
various  cases  in  a  very  simple  manner,  tracing  them  to  the  great  funda- 
mental fact,  that  two  currents  moving  in  the  same  direction  attract,  and 
in  opposite  directions  repel.  Let  us  suppose  two  parallel  lines  of  railway 
to  represent  the  conducting  wires,  and  the  trains  in  motion  to  represent 
the  galvanic  currents.  Then  the  law  is  that  these  two  lines  of  railway 
will  have  an  attractive  power  on  one  another,  or  tend  to  approach  closer, 
vrhen  the  trains  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  but  a  repulsive  power 
when  they  move  in  opposite  directions.  Every  case  of  jelectro-dynamic 
motion,  however  complicated,  can  be  reduced  to  this  simple  law.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  generalise  the  definition  of  direction  so  as  to  in- 
clude cases  in  which  the  lines  of  railway  are  not  parallel.  How,  for  ex- 
ample, will  two  lines  of  railway  act  upon  each  other  when  they  cross. 
The  definition  is  to  the  effect  that  when  the  trains  on  two  different  rail- 
ways are  moving  towards  the  point  of  junction,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  moving  in  the  same  direction.  For  example,  a  train  going  from  Edin- 
burgh  to  Falkirk  is  supposed  to  be  going  in  the  same  direction  as  a  train 
fi^m  Perth  to  Falkirk,  although  these  two  lines  should  be  at  right  angles 
to  one  another.  Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  trains  have  crossed, — that 
the  one  proceeds  west  to  Glasgow,  and  the  other  goes  south ;  then  the 
action  is  still  attractive,  as  they  are  moving  /rom  the  same  point.  So 
that  by  the  tame  direction  we  are  to  understand  motion  to  or  from  the 
same  point,  whatever  angle  the  two  lines  of  motion  make  with  one 
another.  Contrary  direction,  being  evidently  the  reverse  of  the  above,  is 
easily  conceived.  The  total  effect  is,  that  the  four  lines  radiating  from 
the  same  point,  has  each  of  them  a  pulling  and  a  pushing  power  applied, 
all  tending  to  make  them  close  up,  precisely  as  a  pair  of  scissors  is  shut. 
In  order  to  make  the  illustration  of  the  railway  perfectly  to  the  point,  it 
is  necessary  to  conceive  the  whole  extent  of  the  line  covered  with  a  mov- 
ing train.  We  can  readily  understand,  then,  how  rotation  or  motion 
round  a  centre,  arises  from  a  power  acting  in  a  straight  line. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  volume  before  us  a  fuller  account  of  elec- 
tro-dynamical machines  than  in  any  other  work  we  are  acquainted  with. 
The  wood-cuts  are  admirable,  and  oflen  shew  by  a  single  glance  the  pre. 
eise  point  or  arrangement  to  be  illustrated.  Some  of  the  apparatus  have 
a  wider  interest,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  now  much  employed 
fi>r  medical  purposes,  and  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  them  will 
find  here  the  brat  account  of  that  mysterious  power  that  vibratet  their 
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frame  so  strangely,  and  of  the  mechanical  arrangement  through  which  it 
acts.  The  therapeutic  influence  of  electricity  is  no  douht  great,  hut  from 
the  numerous  advertisements  which  meet  our  eye  everywhere,  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  quackery.  Magnetism  and  electricity 
have  always  formed  the  great  stronghold  of  the  quack.  There  is  suffi- 
cient ohscurity  and  mystery  ahout  this  invisihle  agent,  to  affect  strongly 
the  imagination  of  the  susceptihle,  and  thus  prepare  the  mind  for  em- 
pirical  practice.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  And,  from  a  paper  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society  hy  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  that  an  application  has  lately 
been  effected,  which  is  likely  to  relieve  greatly  the  sufferings  of  huma- 
nity, and  render  unnecessary  one  of  the  most  frightful  operations  in  sur- 
gery ;  we  allude  to  the  dissolving  of  urinary  calculi  in  the  body.  The 
trials  already  made  give  sanguine  hope  that  it  will  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  cut  for  stone  in  the  bladder. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  is  that  which  treats  of 
diamagnetism,  discovered  by  Faraday.  By  this  discovery  it  is  established 
that  magnetism  acts  upon  all  bodies.  It  was  long  thought  that 
only  «  very  few  bodies,  such  as  iron  and  nickel,  are  susceptible  of  such 
action.  It  is  now  found  that  all  bodies  are  more  or  less  magnetic 
There  is,  however,  a  mai'ked  difference  between  the  two  classes  into 
which  all  bodies  may  be  divided  in  respect  of  their  magnetic  character. 
An  ordinary  magnetic  body  such  as  iron,  is  attracted  by  a  magnetj 
whereas  the  bodies  belonging  to  the  other  class  are  repelled.  To  dis- 
tinguish this  latter  class  they  are  called  diamagnetics.  This  name  has 
been  given  from  the  circumstance,  that  if  they  be  suspended  like  a  needle 
between  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  they  do  not  put  themselves  in 
the  line  joining  the  two  poles,  but  across  it.  If  a  magnetic  and  diamag. 
netic  needle  turn  about  the  same  axis,  like  the  two  blades  of  a  pair  of 
scissors,  they  will,  when  put  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  place  them- 
selves like  the  scissors  when  it  is  opened  so  far  that  the  one  blade  goes 
straight  across  the  other,— or  in  other  words,  they  place  themselves  at 
right  angles  to  one  another, — ^the  magnetic  body  stretching  firom  pole  to 
pole.  The  direction  of  the  magnetic  is  called  axial,  and  that  of  the  dia- 
magnetic  equatorial.  If  a  man  were  suspended  horizontally,  like  a  needle, 
between  the  poles  of  a  huge  magnet,  he  would,  in  virtue  of  muscle  being 
a  diamagnetic  substance,  place  himself  equatorially.  If  the  iron  of  the 
blood  preponderated,  he  would  then  behave  as  a  magnetic  body,  and 
place  himself  axially.  This  position  taken  up  by  a  diamagnetic  body, 
whose  length  is  greater  than  its  breadth,  can  be  traced  to  the  fundamental 
property,  that  the  magnet  repels  it.  When  it  places  itself  equatorially^  it 
IS  only  endeavouring  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  firom  the  poles. 

Various  views  have  been  taken  of  the  nature  of  diamagnetism.  The 
theory  held  by  M.  E.  Becquerel  is  that  the  action  of  the  magnet  on  all 
bodies  is  the  same,  viz.,  attractive,  and  that  the  repulsion  of  the  diamag- 
netic body  is  only  apparent.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  apparent  re- 
pulsive force  which  the  earth  exercises  on  a  balloon.  The  gas,  however, 
gravitates  as  truly  towards  the  earth  as  the  air  in  which  it  rises.  The 
phenomenon  is  only  ope  of  degree,  and  it  is  because  it  is  attracted  in  a 
less  degree  than  an  equal  volume  of  air  that  the  balloon  riiet.     H.  Bee- 
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querelf  Sn  like  manner  argues  that  when  a  magnet  repels  a  diamagnetic 
body,  it  is  because  it  is  less  magnetic  than  the  air  in  which  it  is  im- 
mersed. This  theory  has  much  plausibility,  as  experiment  seems  to 
bear  it  out.  For  example,  a  magnetic  body  plunged  in  a  magnetic  so- 
lution  more  powerful  than  itself,  acts  as  a  diamagnetic,  and  a  diamag* 
netic  placed  in  a  medium  more  diamagnetic  than  itself  acts  as  a  magnetic. 
There  is  a  difficulty  of  accounting,  on  this  theory,  for  the  diamagnetism 
of  bodies  in  a  vacuum.  Bismuth  in  a  vacuum,  should,  according  to  this 
theory  be  attracted,  while  in  fact  it  is  strongly  diamagnetic.  M.  Becque. 
rel  is  therefore  driven  to  the  position  that  a  vacuum  is  magnetic,  or  at 
least  that  the  universal  ether,  the  last  refuge  of  distracted  theorists,  is 
magnetic 

Plueker  admits  the  reality  of  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  indepen* 
dent  of  mere  degree,  while  he  employs  with  Becquerei  the  action  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  force  to  account  for  the  conversion  of  magnetics  into 
diomagnetics,  and  vice  versa.    But  though  he  admits  the  absolute  eha* 
meter  of  the  repulsive  and  attractive  forces,  he  still  holds  that  they  have 
a  similar  origin.     While  the  magnet  induces  currents  in  a  magnetic 
body  in  one  direction,  it  induces  currents  in  diamagnetics  in  an  opposite 
direction.     If  the  currents  go  round  the  needle  in  the  one  case,  like  the 
band  of  a  watch,  they  in  the  other  take  a  reverse  course.     The  effect  of 
this  is  that  when  a  diamagnetic  needle  is  brought  near  to  a  pole,  it  ac. 
quires  the  same  polarity,  and  is  consequently  repelled.     In  the  case  of  a 
needle  of  iron,  the  end  brought  near  a  pole  has  the  opposite  polarity  in- 
duced in  it,  and  consequently  is  attracted.     This  is  an  exceedingly  plau- 
sible theory,  but  the  question  is,  Does  experiment  bear  it  out  ?  Is  it  ac- 
tually found  that  the  magnetic  body  has  acquired  opposite  properties  in 
opposite  directions  ?     Now,  the  experiments  of  Poggendorff,  Reich,  We- 
ber, and  Plueker,  to  prove  the  polarity  of  diamagnetics,  have  been  called 
in  question  by  Faraday  and  Professor  Thomson.     We  think  they  have 
clearly  shewn  that  the  phenomena  which  were  supposed  due  to  the  polar 
forces  in  the  diamagnetic  are  due  to  quite  different  causes  altogether. 
M.  De  la  Rive  inclines  to  the  theory  that  diamagnetism  is  a  force,  sui 
generis, — that  although  due  to  the  action  of  a  magnet,  it  belongs  to  a 
different  order  of  force  from  magnetism  proper.     We  cannot  sympathise 
with  him  in  this.     We  are  persuaded  that  the  tendency  of  molecular 
leseareh  is  towards  unity  rather  than  multiplicity,  and  that  further  re- 
search is  only  required  to  detect  the  unity  that  synthetises  the  dualistic 
developement  of  magnetism  and  diamagnetism. 

The  &te  of  the  magne-crystalline  force  is  a  warning  against  an  undue 
multiplication  of  peculiar  and^independent  forces.  We  allude  to  the  direc- 
tive power  exercised  by  the  magnet  upon  crystals.  The  anomalies  of 
this  force  were  so  great  that  they  appeared  quite  inexplicable  on  the 
ground  of  magnetism  or  diamagnetism.  It  was  hence  concluded  that  a 
distinct  affection  was  discerned.  Both  Faraday  and  Plueker  coincided 
in  this  opinion.  It  has,  however,  been  demonstrated  in  the  simplest  and 
and  most  convincing  manner,  by  Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  crystals  are  all  due  to  their  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  character. 
Take^  br  example,  the  oase  of  bismuth.     In  its  amorphous  or  uncrystal- 
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liaed  state  it  places  itself  equatorially  or  across  the  line,  joining  the  two 
poles  of  the  magnet.  When,  however,  a  crystallised  piece  of  hismuth  of 
the  same  form  is  placed  hetween  the  poles,  it  settles  itself  axially,  like  a 
magnetic  hody.  Hence,  in  virtue  of  its  crystallised  form,  it  takes  a 
position  at  right  angles  to  that  which  it  would  otherwise  assume.  Now 
this  is  very  simply  explained  hy  assuming  that  the  fundamental  property 
of  magnetic  action  is  that  the  force  is  along  the  closest  row  of  particles, 
and  not  merely  the  longest.  When  there  is  an  equal  distribution  of 
particles  in  a  body,  the  action  is  along  the  greatest  length  ;  but  if  there 
is  an  unequal  distribution,  then  the  closest  string  of  particles  is  selected, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same.  It  prefers  a  short  string  of  beads 
closely  strung,  to  a  long  one  loosely  strung,  and  with  fewer 
on  it.  Now,  the  nature  of  a  crystal  is,  that  it  may  present  fewer 
particles  lengthwise  than  crosswise,  and  in  that  case  if  it  be  a  diamag- 
netic  the  influential  short  string  will  place  itself  equatorially,  and 
if  a  magnetic  it  will  place  itself  axially.  So  that  the  body  considered  in 
the  mass  will  appear  to  coutradict  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  magnetic 
force.  A  crystal  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  a  succession  of  laminae, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  In  a  given  length  there  are  more  particles  in 
the  plane  of  the  leaf,  than  in  a  perforation  through  the  thickness  of  the 
book  ;  so  that  the  direction  of  the  leaf  would  be  the  influential  one  of 
the  book,  were  it  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  even  though 
the  thickness  should  exceed  the  length.  This  explanation  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  true  one,  by  arranging  the  particles  of  a  body  unequally 
by  mechanical  compression,  and  shewing  that  the  closer  string  of  particles 
is  preferred  to  the  longer.  A  most  important  step  in  generalization  has 
thus  been  attained. 

Professor  De  la  Rive  has  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  rotation  of  a 
ray  of  light  by  the  influence  of  a  magnet.  This  is  another  of  the  bril- 
li^t  discoveries  of  Faraday ;  it  is  brilliant  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes 
the  closest  link  between  light  and  magnetism.  Mrs.  Sommerville  had 
imagined  that  she  discovered  such  a  link  in  the  magnetisation  of  needles 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  has,  however,  been  proved,  that  this  ef- 
fect is  due  to  another  cause.  The  efiective  cause  is  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  influence  of  the  spectrum  on  the  needle  consists 
merely  in  heating  the  needle,  and  making  it  more  susceptible  of  the  mag- 
netic induction  of  the  earth.  Light  may  be  conceived  as  consisting  of 
pairs  of  particles,  the  one  being  at  right  angles  to  its  companion.  If  we 
represent  a  particle  by  a  letter,  then,  when  we  slip  a  letter  through  the 
slit  in  the  window  of  a  receiving  office,  its  companion  wont  follow  as  it  it 
presented,  at  right  angles  or  across  the  slit.  The  polarismg  crystals  may 
be  conceived  as  having  parallel  slits,  which  admit  one  of  the  companions 
and  reject  the  other,  and  the  particles  which  are  allowed  to  pass  con- 
stitute polaiised  light.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  box  beneath  the  slit 
in  the  window  of  the  post-ofiice  there  is  also  a  slit,  but  at  right  angles 
to  the  former ;  consequently,  if  the  letter  dropped  down  in  its  parallel  di- 
rection, it  would  fall  across  the  slit  in  the  box,  and  would  not  pass  through. 
Now,  the  box  may  be  compared  to  such  transparent  crystals  as  refuse  to 
allow  polarised  light  to  pass  through  them  in  one  direction,  but  permit 
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the  freest  thorough&re  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  In 
the  case  of  the  post-office  window,  we  may  conceive  a  spiral  passage, 
which  turns  the  letter  round  in  its  descent,  so  that  it  enters  parallel  to 
the  slit.  Now,  magnetism  has  heen  made  to  perform  this  turning  round 
of  the  letter — the  rotation  of  the  particles  of  light.  A  heam  of  light 
enters  a  transparent  crystal  and  is  polarised.  This  polarised  light  falli 
at  some  distance  upon  a  crystal  in  the  wrong  position  for  allowing  the 
light  to  pass  through  ;  and  though  transparent,  it  will  not  allow  a  single 
particle  a  free  passage.  A  powerful  magnet,  is,  however,  stretched  along 
the  line  of  light  between  the  two  crystals,  and  it  accomplishes  the  de- 
sired object.  It  rotates  the  beam  of  light,  so  that  the  particles  are  pre- 
sented in  the  right  direction  at  the  receiving  slits  of  the  second  crystal. 
It  serves  the  same  purpose  exactly  as  the  spiral  funnel  connecting  the 
two  slits  in  the  post-office.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
magnet  cannot  effect  this  rotation  unless  the  part  of  the  beam  on  which 
it  acts  passes  through  a  transparent  substance,  such  as  heavy  glass,  which, 
however,  has  of  itself  no  such  power.  There  is  only  one  solid  body  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  that  has  the  power  naturally  of  effecting  this  ro- 
tation, viz.,  rock  crystal.  Now,  the  question  arises,  Is  this  really  a  direct 
action  of  magnetism  on  light  seeing  that  it  is  necessary  to  imprison  the 
light  in  glass  before  the  magnet  can  act  upon  it  ?  When  the  experiment 
was  first  announced,  it  was  held  forth  as  a  direct  action,  and  much  lo- 
gical acumen  has  been  displayed  in  arguing  the  question.  The  obvious 
objection  was  at  once  urged,  that  all  that  the  magnet  did,  was  to  alter 
the  molecular  constitution  of  the  glass,  and  that  this  altered  condition 
acted  upon  the  light,  so  that  the  magnet  was  only  remotely  concerned  in 
the  matter.  It  was,  however,  answered,  that  the  direction  of  rotation 
varied  according  to  the  position  of  the  magnet,  which  shewed  that  the 
phenomena  arose  immediately  from  the  magnetism,  and  not  from  a  con- 
stitution, similar  to  that  of  the  rock  crystal,  imparted  to  the  glass.  To 
support  the  direct  view,  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  magnet  acts  direct- 
ly upon  the  ether  in  the  vibrations  of  which  light  consists,  but  that  to  act 
thuSf  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ether  in  a  condensed  state,  and  that  the 
requisite  degree  of  condensation  is  obtained  only  when  it  exists  in  the 
pores  of  a  transparent  substance.  The  position  which  De  la  Rive  takes 
up  is  not  very  intelligible.  He  holds  that  the  action  is  due,  not  to  an 
alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  particles,  nor  to  the  relation  of  the 
magnetism  to  the  ether  alone,  but  to  an  alteration  of  the  relation  of  the 
particles  to  the  ether.  This  'alteration  appears  to  us  to  be  necessarily 
implied  in  either  of  the  other  two  hypotheses.  This  question  is  interest- 
ing as  it  conducts  us  to  the  very  utmost  boundaries  of  the  knovm  in  re- 
gard to  the  molecular  constitution  of  matter.  We  must  here  pause,  in 
the  hope  of  discussing,  when  the  second  volume  appears,  the  still  more 
interesting  topics  which  the  author  promises  to  take  up. 

.  While  electricity  affords  for  one  class  of  experimentalists  an  inexhaust- 
ible field  for  the  discovery  of  new  phenomena,  it  presents  to  another 
and  a  higher  class  of  enquirers  abundant  scope  for  ingenuity  in  discover- 
ing the  quantitative  laws  by  which  the  phenomena  are  governed.  Ri- 
canio  Felici  belongs  specially  to  this  latter  class,  and  he  has  just  an- 
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that  we  have  no  artificial  method  of  producing  enormous  quantities  of 
electricity  at  a  high  intensity ;  as  produced  hy  us,  therefore,  it  must  al- 
ways take  a  character  from  the  preponderance  of  its  intensity,  or  the  pre* 
ponderance  of  its  quantity.  Tension  is  merely  a  synonyme  for  intensity^ 
which  originated  in  the  hypothesis  of  electricity  being  an  elastic  fluid,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  existing  in  a  thunder  cloud,  or  on  the  conductor  of  a 
friction-machine  in  a  state  of  condensation,  or  compression — like  high- 
pressure  steam  struggling  to  escape  from  a  boiler,  or  seeking  to  force  its  way 
out  of  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun.  The  word  tension,  we  believe,  has  been 
preferred  to  intensity,  simply  on  account  of  its  brevity,  and  its  convenience 
in  furnishing  a  double  noun  with  electricity.  Electricity  of  intensity,  then, 
or  tensive  electricity,  is  electricity  characterised  by  the  greatness  of  its  in- 
tensity, or  whose  intensity  is  greater  than  its  quantity.  Electricity  of 
quantity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  quantity  greater  than  its  intensity. 
The  intensity  diminishes  as  the  quantity  increases;  but  the  ratio  which  the 
one  bears  to  the  other  differs  through  a  very  wide  scale,  so  that  a  know, 
ledge  of  the  degree  of  the  one  does  not  oflen  enable  us  to  predicate  the 
amount  of  the  other.  Practically,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  reducing  both 
to  a  minimum,  or  in  exalting  the  one  whilst  we  reduce  the  other  ;  but 
we  cannot  at  once  greatly  exalt  both  intensity  and  quantity.  The  dis- 
covery  of  a  method  of  effecting  this,  will  make  a  new  era  in  science,  and 
admit  of  the  most  important  application  to  the  useful  arts.  Meanwhile. 
we  may  compare  electricity  of  tension,  as  we  have  done  already,  to  high- 
pressure  steam  issuing  in  small  jets  under  great  pressure  ;  and  electricity 
of  quantity,  to  the  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of  invisible  vapour  which 
arise  softly  every  moment  from  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Or  the  former 
may  be  likened  to  a  brawling,  gushing  mountain  brook,  rushing  with 
great  force,  but  little  volume  of  water ;  and  the  latter,  to  the  slow  roll- 
ing Amazon  or  Mississippi,  silently  moving  onwards  to  the  ocean  ;  or  the 
first,  to  a  swifl,  sudden  hail-storm,  or  avalanche  ;  and  the  second,  to  the 
inexhaustible  glacier,  constantly  melting,  but  as  constantly  increasing. 
Or  the  one,  to  an  instantaneous  gust  of  white  squall,  passing  off  in  a 
moment ;  and  the  other,  to  the  increasing  trade-wind,  for  ever  sweeping 
gently  over  the  bosom  of  the  water/* 

We  scarcely  agree  with  Br,  Wilson  as  to  the  perfectly  synonymous 
character  of  the  terms  intensity  and  tension.  They  are,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently  used  as  if  synonymous,  but  we  think  the  usage  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished electricians  will  sanction  the  employment  of  the  term  tension 
in  a  distinctive  sense.  We  speak  of  the  tension  of  the  particles  of  a  di- 
electric as  distinct  from  the  intensity  of  free  electricity.  In  this  way  we 
can  speak  of  the  intensity  of  the  tension — shewing  that  the  terms  as  thus 
used  are  not  s}*nonymous.  Tension,  in  this  sense,  refers  rather  to  the 
kind  than  the  degree  of  force.  In  the  case  of  the  Leyden  jar,  the  dis- 
tinction is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  law  regulating  the  tension  of 
the  dielectric  differs  from  that  regulating  the  intensit}'  of  the  free  electri- 
city. While,  in  the  one  case,  the  tension  increases  simply  as  the  charge, 
the  increase  of  the  other  as  measured  by  an  electrometer,  is  according 
to  the  square  of  the  charge.  This  is  a  question  very  much  of  words.  If 
an  author  de6nes  his  terms  with  precision,  little  inconvenience  will  arise ' 
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though  he  should  depart  from  the  ordinary  use.  We  think,  however, 
that  usage  sanctions  the  distinctive  sense  of  the  term  Unnon. 

The  following  passage  refers  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  telegraph, 
and  its  future  triumphs  : — 

"  Meanwhile,  if  our  electric  telegraph  is  not  perfect,as  no  tool  of  man's 
is,  it  assuredly  is  a  most  wonderful  instrument ;  and  it  has  heen  brought 
from  small  beginnings  to  its  present  completeness  in  a  singularly  short 
period  of  time.  To  unscientific  observers,  indeed,  the  rapidity  of  its 
development  cannot,  we  think,  but  seem  miraculous.  liike  some  swift 
growing  tropical  plant,  it  has  spread  in  a  few  months  its  far^tretching 
wire  tendrils  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  would 
have  done  so,  however^  twenty  years  ago,  had  the  mechanical  conditions 
for  its  extension  existed  ;  and  we  must  thank  the  railroads  for  its  early 
maturity.  Till  they  provided  a  secure  pathway  for  its  progress,  it  could 
only  exist  in  embryo.  It  now  fringes  every  railway  with  its  harp-like 
wires — apparently  as  inseparable  and  as  natural  an  appendage  as  the 
graceful  parasitical  orchidess  which  spread  along  the  South  American 
forest  trees. 

"  Nui*sling,  however,  as  the  electric  telegraph  is  of  this  century,  al- 
most of  this  decade,  an  ingenious  pupil  of  Niebuhr  might  find  in  ancient 
tradition  its  birth  foretold  centuries  ago.  In  the  year  1517,  as  the  his- 
torians of  the  Reformation  tell  us,  the  elector  Frederick  of  Saxony  had 
a  strange  dream.  The  monk  Luther  appeared  to  him,  writing  upon  the 
door  of  the  palace-chapel  at  Wittemberg,  in  his  dominions.  The  pen 
which  Luther  handled  was  so  long,  that  its  feathered  end  reached  to 
Rome,  and  shook  the  Pope's  triple  crown  on  his  head.  The  cardinals 
and  princes  of  the  empire  ran  up  hastily  to  support  the  tiara,  and  one 
after  another  tried  in  vain  to  break  the  pen.  It  crackled,  however,  as  if 
it  had  been  made  of  iron,  and  would  not  break  ;  and  whilst  they  were 
wondering  at  its  strength,  a  loud  cry  arose,  and  from  the  monk's  long 
pen  issued  a  host  of  other  pens. 

"  The  elector's  dream  has  been  fulfilled  in  our  day.  The  long  pen  of 
iron,  sprouting  forth  hosts  of  pens,  is  in  our  hands,  and  every  day  grows 
longer.  It  has  gone  to  Rome  and  much  further ;  it  has  shaken  popes', 
and  kings',  and  emperors'  crowns ;  and  foretold,  like  the  pen  which  Bel- 
shazzar  saw,  the  fall  of  thrones  and  the  ruin  of  dynasties.  It  has  writ- 
ten  much  of  wars  and  revolutions,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,  and 
must  write  much  more.  But  it  is  the  emblem  and  minister  of  peace  ; 
and  the  long  pen  shall  yet  vanquish  the  long  sword." 

In  closing  this  necessarily  brief  notice,  we  heartily  recommend  Dr. 
Wilson's  account  of  the  electrictelegraph  as  by  far  the  most  intelligible 
and  attractive  which  has  yet  appeared. 

The  contemplation  of  the  forces  which  have  been  brought  under  re. 
Tiew  is  well  calculated  to  summon  us  into  the  presence-chamber  of  the 
Almighty,  and  to  make  us  feel  our  absolute  dependence.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  sensible  world  around  us  as  dead  inert 
matter,  in  whose  very  inertness  its  equilibrium  and  safety  depended. 
Bot  science  has  shewn  us  that  we  are  every  moment  placed  in  the  midst 
of  terrific  powers,  which,  if  not  restrained  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
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would  spread  ruin  and  desolation  on  every  hand.  What  are  to  us  the 
roost  innocuous  and  healthful  elements,  are  rendered  so  only  by  the  nice 
balancing  offerees,  which,  if  let  loose,  would  render  them  fatal  to  our 
being.  Science  shews  that  the  very  water  we  drink  is  rendered  safe  and 
palatable  only  by  the  chain  of  agencies,  which,  if  set  free,  would  rend 
the  gnarled  oak,  and  split  the  hardest  rock.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  electricity  needful  for  the  composition  of  a  single  drop  of  water,  or 
the  gilding  of  a  single  needle,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 
terrific  thunder  peal. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  relief  of  tension  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  disturbance 
of  the  equilibrium.  The  thunder  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the  strange 
magnetic  disturbances  detected  only  by  the  instruments  of  the  scientific 
observer,  occasionally  remind  us  that  we  stand  over  a  magazine  of  ex- 
plosive elements,  which  can  only  be  restrained  by  the  laws  imposed  by 
divine  wisdom.  How  significant  are  the  words  of  the  apostle  when  ad- 
dressing the  Athenians,  *'  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they 
might  feel  afler  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one 
of  us,  for  in  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being." 

Verily,  that  man  must  be  dead  to  all  the  noblest  instincts  of  his 
being,  who  can  penetrate  these  hidden  recesses  of  nature  without  seeking 
the  Lord.  It  may  be  a  merd  /^e/tn^— a  mere  groping  after  him  ;  but 
must  there  not  be  an  abiding  consciousness  that  God  is  present  ?  He  may 
elude  our  grasp,  but  we  recognise  the  breathings  of  divinity  around  us,  and 
if  this  leads  us  to  grope  and  feel  for  God,  it  has  subserved  a  high  end. 
Blessed  be  God  we  are  not  left  to  the  dark  bewildering  gropinss  of  science. 
There  is  a  brighter  light  that  beams  upon  our  path,  there  is  a  day  star  that 
leads  us  to  the  very  throne  of  him  who  wields  these  mighty  agencies  at 
bis  will,  and  tells  us  that  that  bebg  is  a  God  of  love  and  mercy.  Without 
this  brighter  and  assuring  light,  well  might  we  dread  that  the  God  we 
were  feeling  and  groping  for,  would,  when  haply  found,  be  a  God  of  ter- 
ror. But  the  star  out  of  Jacob  leads  us  to  the  Cross,  and  bids  our  fears 
depart. 

Every  part  of  nature,  the  clearest  as  well  as  the  darkest,  ought  to  be 
to  the  observant  student  a  source  of  joyful  recognition  of  his  God.  But 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  it  is  when  standing  between  the  boundaries  of 
the  known  and  the  unknown,  that  the  divine  presence  forces  itself  roost 
irresistibly  upon  us  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  natural  science,  so  much  as 
that  which  deals  with  molecular  forces,  that  presents  so  great  and  bafHing 
mysteries.  A  great  array  of  genius  are  now  standing  on  the  brink  of 
the  wide  ocean,  wistfully  gazing  forth  for  a  revelation  of  the  mysteries 
that  are  looming  in  the  distance.  But  the  farther  their  gaze  extends, 
the  wider  and  more  unfathomable  are  the  mysteries  beyond  ;  and  well 
may  they  be  prompted  to  exclaim,  "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  thy  ways, 
but  the  thunder  of  thy  power  who  can  understand." 

There  is  another  aspect  of  importance  in  which  the  discoveries  we 
have  been  considering  may  be  regarded.  It  is  the  means  they  afford 
for  man's  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  is  sometimes  objected  that 
it  degrades  science  to  look  upon  it  in  its  utilitarian  aspects,  and  that  the 
ganuine  lover  of  science  will  be  actuated  only  by  a  love  of  it  for  its  own 
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sake,  or  as  a  means  of  giving  a  higher  and  juster  conception  of  God. 
But  it  ought  not  to  he  forgotten  that  the  heauty  of  science,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God,  are  hest  seen  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  immortal 
destinies  of  man.  Matter  derives  its  dignity  from  its  correlation  with 
^iritual  agencies ;  and  it  is  this  linking  of  man's  destiny  with  the 
l^ysical  sciences  that  furnishes  to  the  thoughtful  enquirer  the  most  fesci- 
nating  aspect  of  science.  And  do  we  not  see  that  any  advance  of  science, 
any  new  discovery,  puts  into  the  hands  of  man  the  reins  of  some  new 
power,  or  presents  him  with  some  healing  halm  to  alleviate  the  sorrows 
incidental  to  his  lot ;  and  does  not  the  almost  superhuman  power  which 
science  thus  confers  on  man,  even  in  this  imperfect  state,  enahle  us  to 
form  some  ennobling  conceptions  of  the  susceptibilities  of  knowledge  and 
enjoyment  which  will  be  accorded  to  us  in  a  higher  state  of  being.  We 
know  it  as  a  revealed  truth,  and  one  on  which  much  stress  is  laid  in 
Scripture,  that  man  in  a  future  state  will  be  still  correlated  to  matter — 
that  he  will  still  bear  a  material  vehicle.  It  is  not  for  us  to  define  what 
that  vehicle  will  be,  but  every  advance  in  science  enables  us  to  form  a 
loftier  conception  of  what  it  may  be.  Is  it  not  legitimate  to  draw  from 
science  a  loftier  conception  of  the  assurance  that  these  vile  bodies  shall 
be  made  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body. 

There  is  one  great  end  subserved  by  the  electric  power  which  the  most 
tupeificial  survey  cannot  overlook.  We  mean  the  imity  that  it  tends 
to  promote  between  all  the  families  of  the  human  race.  It  was  needful 
that  at  the  tower  of  Babel  there  should  be  a  dispersion  of  the  human 
race  from  this  centre.  But  now,  that  the  object  of  the  dispersion  is  ac- 
complished, and  the  human  race  has  become  co-extensive  with  the  world, 
we  can  discover  traces  of  a  design  to  reunite  the  families  of  mankind  into 
one  common  brotherhood.  Can  we  contemplate  the  triumphs  of  steam 
Inidging  over  the  widest  oceans  and  seas,  and  the  electric  fluid,  like*  a 
ministering  angel,  flashing  intelligence  round  the  circuit  of  the  globe  in 
literally  less  &BXi  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  without  feeling  that  the 
Lord  has  a  high  purpose  in  these  wonderful  agencies. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  studies  is  to  trace  the  adaptation  of  scien- 
tific discovery  to  the  particular  era  in  which  it  is  made,  especially  when 
we  view  the  coincidence  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom 
in  the  world ;  and  one  of  the  most  reiharkable  coincidences  in  modem  times 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  these  means  of  rapid  communication  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Christian  Church  was  awakening  to  her  missionary 
responsibility.  We  can  conceive  no  two  things  more  independent  of  one 
another,  than  the  spiritual  movement  of  missionary  zeal,  and  the  dis. 
eovery  of  the  physical  agencies  of  steam  navigation  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph. It  is  this  striking  timing  of  the  two  that  must  produce  in  every 
Christian  mind  the  persuasion  that  the  God  of  redemption  is  the  God  of 
providence,  and  that  these  agencies  are  placed  at  man's  control  for  the 
world's  spiritual  regeneration.  Do  we  not  in  all  this  hear  God  saying  to 
^18,  as  to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  which  many  regard  as  symbolical 
of  these  last  times,  '*  Behokl  1  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no 
man  can  shut  1"  Was  there  ever  a  period  in  the  world's  history,  of 
wfaieb  this  eoold  be  soemphatically  said  as  of  the  present  ?     Haa  not  tbo 
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door  now  been  opened  to  every  comer  of  the  world  ?  We  can  now  grasp 
the  globe  in  which  we  dwell,  not  merely  as  a  mental  conception,  but  as 
a  practical  fact.  We  think  of  friends  and  relations  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  as  familiarly  as  we  talked  of  them  in  other  days  residing  in 
the  remoter  towns  of  our  country.  The  merchant  finds  the  world  little 
enough  for  his  merchandise,  and  sighs  for  new  outlets.  But  has  this 
victory  over  time  and  space  been  gained  merely  for  the  triumphs  of 
commerce.  Are  we  not  as  Christians  interested  in  an  infinitely  greater 
triumph,  even  the  triumph  of  Him  whose  dominion  is  to  extend  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Shall  we  gaze 
upon  this  open  door  ;  shall  we  witness  these  swifl  messengers — these 
almost  spiritual  powers — which  steam  and  electricity  have  put  at  our 
command,  without  feeling  as  if  the  herald  of  the  Lord's  advent  pro- 
claimed with  trumpet  notes,  *'  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  high  way  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be 
exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low,  and  the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  fiesh  shall  see  it  together,  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken." 

There  is  a  prominent  and  striking  feature  in  electrical  forces,  which 
bears  a  strong  attalogy  to  the  social  and  spiritual  dynamics  of  humanity. 
I  mean  polarity,  the  essential  feature  of  which  is,  that  in  unity  there  ii 
antagonism,  and  that  when  these  forces  are  stirred  to  action,  they  mani- 
fest their  might  by  this  antagonistic  character.  While  the  forces  are 
dormant,  there  is  no  polarity — ^no  antagonism, — so  that  polarity  seems 
essential  to  their  vitality.  Do  we  not  see  alike  polarity  of  healthful 
activity  in  the  social  and  religious  movements  of  humanity.  Wher- 
ever there  is  life  and  activity  there  is  this  polar  antagonism.  It 
seems  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  human  progress,  at  least  in  its  pre. 
sent  imperfect  state.  Feeling  this,  we  shall  less  latnent  the  polarities 
of  whig  and  tory,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian,  churchman  and  dis- 
senter. It  is  a  very  common  thing  even  amongst  protestants  to  deplore 
the  numerous  sections  into  which  the  Protestant  phalanx  is  broken  up. 
It  is  oflen  adduced  as  a  libel  against  Protestantism,  and  even  Christianity 
itself,  that  every  provincial  town  has  at  least  a  distinct  religious  deno- 
mination for  every  thousand  of  its  population.  But  we  think  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we  should  cease  to  deplore  this  diversity,  as  if  there  could 
not  be  a  real  unity  amidst  it  all.  It  required  no  great  foresight  to  pre- 
dict this  diversity  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  unalienable  right  of 
private  judgment  secured  to  us  by  the  glorious  reformation.  But  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  these  healthful  polar  forces  should  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  antagonism  that  they 
imply.  The  constitution  of  the  magnet  is  such  that  it  may  be  conceived 
as  made  up  of  innumerable  little  magnets,  each  having  its  own  dUtinct 
polarity  and  antagonism  ;  but  the  magnet  as  a  whole  has  only  one  re- 
sultant, and  as  a  whole  it  points  steadily  to  the  pole.  So  we  may  con- 
ceive the  Church  of  God  made  up  of  innumerable  denominations,  each 
having  its  own  distinctive  tenets  and  antagonism  ;  and  yet  as  a  whole, 
pointing  steadily  to  the  pole  star  of  the  churches'  hope— the  bright  and 
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the  morning  star  ^hich  will  agher  in  that  glorious  day,  when  all  ant*^ 
gonism  shall  be  destroyed,  except  that  between  light  and  darkness,  truth 
and  error,  holiness  and  sin. 

We  trust  that  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  do  not 
by  any  means  intend  to  stand  forward  as  apologists  for  sectarian  ani- 
mosity ;  all  that  we  mean  by  the  antagonism  of  Christian  denomma- 
tions  is  the  position  of  separation  which  a  man  feels  himself  bound,  from 
his  conscientious  convictions,  to  take  up— a  position  which  we  respect^ 
though  we  ma^  differ  from  him.  It  is  one  of  the  happiest  auguries  of 
the  time  in  which  we  live,  that  a  spirit  of  toleration  is  pervading  the 
Christian  community  at  large,  and  that  the  truth  is  becoming  more 
generally  felt,  that  there  nuy  be  unity  amidst  diversity.  We  cannot 
but  expect  that  in  the  religious,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  there 
should  be  a  disturbance  of  this  happy  equilibrium,  and  that  occasional 
animosity  should  embitter  the  healthful  play  of  polarities,  but  we  gene- 
rally 6nd  that  the  Christian  feeling  of  the  community  at  large,  soon 
makes  such  unholy  ebullitions  subside.  It  is  refreshing  to  observe  how 
often,  when  clerical  policy  would  stir  up  sectarian  animosity,  the  good 
sense  of  the  laity  frowns  upon  it,  and  puts  it  down. 

With  these  sentiments,  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
shrink  from  the  activities  and  antagonisms  of  these  stirring  times,  and 
sigh  for  the  olden  happier  times  when  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
— no  science — no  sects — no  steam-engines — no  electric  telegraphs,  but 
all  was  a  scene  of  peace  and  repose.  The  only  drawback  to  this  picture 
is,  that  it  is  one  of  torpor  and  death.  There  are  inconveniences  attend- 
ing life,  but  we  cling  to  it  notwithstanding.  There  are  many  incon- 
Teniences  in  these  times  in  which  we  live,  but  there  is  one  great  advan- 
tage ;  they  are  times  of  life,  and  the  discomforts  and  distractions  are  just 
those  that  arise  from  a  vigorous  and  life-like  activity.  The  last  fifty 
years  have  done  more  for  the  material  progress  of  the  world  than  all  the 
preceding  centuries,  and  we  believe  that  the  material  is  in  the  hands  of 
God  only  a  vehicle  for  the  spiritual.  Holding  this  position,  we  believe 
that  we  are  very  near  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  day,  and  can  fully  sympa- 
thize with  the  sentiment  of  our  excellent  Poet-Laureate  :— 

"  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe 
Than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 


WHY  THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  A  RELIGIOUS 
ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION, 

DEDUCED  FROM  AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  SOURCE  WHENCE  MEN 
DERIVED  THEIR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  A  SUPREME  BEING. 

To  the  Editor  of  MaephaiTi  Journal. 

Sim, — ^The  existence  of  Ggd^  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe^ 
if  t^  fimdam«ntal  &ct  of  all  religion — ^the  primary  object  of  all  fiuth. 

L  * 
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Overturn  the  &ct»  and  the  faith  disappears  ;  establish  the  fact,  and  the 
faith  cannot  reasonably  be  withheld.     We  accordingly  find^  that  in  all 
ages,  infidelity,  aware  of  this,  has  here  made  its  fiercest  assaults,  and 
hero  sustained  its  most  ignominious  defeats.     The  most  subtle  and  in- 
genious attack  has  always  met  with  a  moro  than  triumphant  defence. 
The  citadel  has  been  found  impregnable,  and  the  assailants  have,  accord- 
ingly, in  these  latter  days,  either  retired  disheartened  from  the  contest, 
or  betaken  themselves  to  the  storming  of  some  unimportant  outworks. 
Having  &iled  in  overturning  the  fundamental  fact,  they  join  issue  with 
the  conclusions  which  naturally  fiow  from  it.     The  fashion  now  is,  not 
boldly  to  question  the  fact  of  God's  existence,  but  insidiously  to  under- 
mine our  faith  in  his  providence  ;  to  banish  him  from  his  own  imiverse  ; 
to  deny  the  possibility,  or  question  the  utility  of  a  divine  revelation  ;  to 
deify  human  nature,  and  to  blot  out  from  the  elements  of  human  thought 
all  those  beliefs  which  do  not  arise. from  sense,  or  result  from  actual  ex- 
perience.    Hence  the  endless  disputations  about  development,  causation, 
intuition,  evidence,  inspiration,  authenticity,  and  much  besides  that  I 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enumerate.     This,  moreover,  is  the 
less  necessary,  seeing  that  in  this  paper  my  design  is  not  so  much  to  in- 
stitute a  philosophical  discussion,  as  to  account  for  a  well  ascertained 
historical  fact.     Men  have  had  current  amongst  them,  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  idea  of  God,  or,  at  least,  of  some  superior  being.     Thero  never 
was  a  time  when  this  idea  was  not  the  property  of  the  race.     Whence, 
then,  was  it  derived  ?     Was  it  suggested  by  the  magnificent  aspect  and 
harmonious  arrangement  of  the  external  universe,  or  acquired  by  the  for- 
mal deductions  of  human  reason  ?     Did  it  emanate  fi*om  a  constitutional 
instinct  natural  to  man  ?  or  was  it  communicated  to  him  at  first  by  an 
intelligence  external  to  himself,  and  then  transmitted  by  a  series  of  tra- 
ditions, oral  or  written,  from  the  eai'liest  to  later  times  ? 

In  fully  answering  these  questions,  many  interesting  points  in  natural 
theology  might  fall  to  be  discussed  ;  but  it  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  paper,  and  requiro  an  extent  of  reading  to  which  I  cannot  pretend, 
to  do  them  that  justice  which  their  importance  demands.  What  follows 
is  therefore  a  mere  indication  of  how  I  might  feel  disposed  to  treat  the 
subject,  and  not  by  any  means  an  attempt  fully  to  exhaust  it. 

ixi  the  first  question — was  the  idea  of  a  God  suggested  by  the  magni- 
ficent aspect  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  external  universe,  or 
acquired  by  a  formal  deduction  of  human  reason  ? — is  involved  the  essence 
of  what  are  known  as  the  d  posteriori,  and  d  priori  arguments.  A  few 
words  on  each  of  these  must  here  suffice. 

Did  men  then  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  God  who  made 
the  universe  merely  from  the  study  of  its  external  phenomena,  that  is,  d 
posteriori  f  or  were  they  led  to  it  by  a  process  of  abstract  reasoning,  that 
is  d  priori  ?  in  neither  of  these  ways,  I  should  be  inclined  tonhmk. 
God,  the  Supreme  Being,  exists  to  us  only  so  far  as  he  is  known  ;  and  we 
are  now  supposing  that  all  mankind  were  at  one  time  totally  destitute  of 
eyen  the  idea  of  any  being  superior  to  themselves.  But  the  d  priori  argu- 
ment requires  as  a  starting  point  the  notion  of  sosne  being,  of  whom  im- 
mensity and  eternity  are. declared  to  be  tibe  attribates.    Uenoe,  it  implies 
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a  contradiction  to  aay  that  men  discovered  God'e  existencd  by  any  pro- 
ce«  of  abstract  reasoning  whatever.  For  how  can  any  one  reason  d  priori 
coneeming  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  thing  of  which  be  baa 
neither  heard^  seen^  nor  conceived  ?  I  indeed  allow  that  a  person  may  rea- 
wn,  and  that  correctly  too,  upona  subject  with  which  he  is  but  imperfectly 
acquamted,  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  one  reasoning  upon  a 
subject  of  which  he  has  no  conception  at  all.  Here,  it  may  urged,  that 
the  appearances  of  nature  first  suggested  the  idea.  This,  however,  is 
contrary  to  well-ascertained  facts.  Unless  there  existed  in  man's  mind 
a  predisposition — which  must  have  been  acquired  somewhere — towards 
the  b^ief  of  a  God,  all  the  phenomena  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  sea,  and 
sky,  could  never  have  suggwted  such  a  thought.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may 
ask,  was  it  among  men  who  had  no  idea  of  God's  existence,  and  conse- 
qaeotly  no  belief  in  it,  that  the  famous  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  argu- 
menu  originattd  ?  ^  This,  I  suspect,  no  one  will  venture  to  affirm.  But 
I  further,  and  in  this  manner,  transfer  the  oniuprobandi  to  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  maintain,  that  man's  reason,  assisted  only  by  the  light  of 
nature,  is  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  believe  in  a  God,  by  asking  them  to 
vroduca  a  single  instance  of  a  nation,  or  tribe,  or  individual,  who,  from 
being  entirely  destitute  of  the  idea  of  any  superior  being,  ultimately  ar- 
rived  at  it,  without  some  foreign  aid  or  external  influence.  The  instance, 
I  fear,  will  be  difficult  to  find. 

Thus,  I  think,  that  no  one,  previously  ignorant  of  the  fact,  could  have 
arrived  at  the  belief  of  €k>d's  existence  by  any  process  of  reasoning  a  priori 
— because  he  must  have  had  some  conception,  however  vague,  that  there 
was  a  Deity  before  he  could  enter  on  such  a  task ;  nor  d  posteriori — ^for, 
how  oflen,  even  in  this  Christian  country,  do  we  observe  and  admire  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature,  without  ever  thinking  of  their  Al- 
mighty Creator,  their  beneficent  governor?  We  look  with  pleasure  on 
the  smiling  landscape,  and  stand  with  a  feeling  of  awe  amid  the  wild 
mountain  scenery  of  this  or  of  other  lands ;  we  gaze  with  rapture  on  the 
golden  glories  of  the  west,  when  the  sun  descends  in  a  crimson  shroud  to 
his  nightly  grave ;  we  turn  our  eyes  with  admiration  to  the  awful  gor- 
geousneu  of  night  with  its  thousand  sparkling  suns ;  we  investigate  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  wring  from 
the  earth  the  secrets  of  its  long  forgotten  history,  but  imless  thus  engaged, 
be  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling,  reference  is  seldom  made,  even 
in  thought,  to  the  Parent  of  those  glorious  works,  who,  in  his  wisdom,  has 
made  them  all. 

I  would  not  here  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  maintain  that  a  process 
of  reasoning  from  design,  or  d.  posteriori,  is  inconclusive,  or  insufficient  to 
prove  God's  existence,  but  that  it  was  per  se,  and  apart  from  all  other 
sources  of  information,  incapable  of  discovering  this  fact  to  men  previ- 
ously tgnorant  of  it. 

However  good  then  the  a  posteriori  or  a  priori  arguments  may  be  for 
establishing  or  corroborating  man's  belief,  I  neverthdess  hold  them  to  be 
altogether  useless  for  the  discovery  of  the  proper  object  of  that  belief. 
Bcudes,  I  am  inclined  to  t^ke  part  with  those  who  maintain  that  they 
an  not  strictly  and  logically  applicable  to  this  question  at  all.     For^  to 
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reMon  a  priori  being  to  argue  from  the  cause  to  the  effect — the  cause, 
the  existence  of  which  is  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  is  thus  evidently 
assumed.  And  to  reason  a  posteriori,  being  to  argue  from  the  nature  of 
the  effect  to  that  of  the  cause — the  universe  is  here  assumed  to  be  an 
effect,  a  thing  necessary  surely  to  be  proved  before  the  argument  can  be 
properly  applied. 

If  then  the  knowledge  of  God's  existence  was  derived  neither  from  the 
external  appearance  of  the  universe,  nor  from  a  deduction  of  human  rea- 
son, whence  did  it  emanate  ?  Is  it  a  constitutional  instinct  natural  to 
man  ?  or  has  it  been  communicated  to  him  by  some  intelligence  external 
to  himself,  and  transmitted  by  tradition  from  earlier  to  later  times  ? 

That  man  possesses  an  instinctive  idea  of  God's  existence,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve. True,  he  is  a  worshipping  animal.  He  will  worship  ;  but  that 
this  is  the  result  of  a  constitutional  instinct,  and  not  of  an  educated  in- 
telligence, may  well  be  doubted.  Instinct  leads  invariably  to  the  same 
results.  If  then  the  idea  of  a  God  be  native  to  man's  mental  soil,  all 
men  would  form  the  same  conceptions,  and  adopt  the  same  conclusions, 
concerning  the  character  of  this  being  in  whom  the  necessities  of  their 
nature  led  them  to  believe.  The  most  rude  and  barbarous  would  have 
fundamentally  the  same  notions  concerning  him  as  the  most  intelligent 
BXid  civilized.  No  room  would  be  left  for  scepticism.  A  divine  revela- 
tion would  be  evidently  superfluous  ;  missionary  labours  mere  works  of 
supererogation,  and  the  millenium,  not  a  future  good  to  be  hoped  for,  but 
a  present  good  to  be  enjoyed.  Without  being  taught,  all  men  would 
know  God,  from  the  )east  to  the  gi-eatest. 

But  though  I  cannot  believe  that  man  has  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
God,  yet  I  do  think  that  the  structure  of  his  mind  is  exceedingly  favour- 
able to  the  reception  of  such  a  truth.  The  love  which  he  has  for  all  that 
is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature ;  the  feeling  of  immensity  that  must 
have  pressed  on  him  from  all  sides,  as  well  in  the  earliest  ages  when  science 
was  but  faintly  followed,  as  in  the  present  day,  when  geology  has  revolu- 
tionized our  ideas  of  time,  and  electricity  has  changed  our  relation  to 
space ;  that  Aonse  of  feebleness  which  he  experiences,  when  witnessing 
the  strife  of  elements  and  the  rage  of  storms ;  that  craving  after  lovlier 
forms  of  being,  and  happier  states  of  existence ;  and  above  all,  that  strong 
predisposition  to  religion,  which  he  is  every  where  found  to  possess — 
all  speak  to  the  fact.  In  every  nation,  and  on  every  soil,  whither  the 
spirit  of  enterprize  has  carried  modern  travellers,  there  has  been  always 
found  some  species  of  religious  faith.  Before  the  hands  of  the  devoted 
and  self-denying  Christian  missionary  had  planted  the  banner  of  the  cross 
on  those  lovely  islands  that  gem  the  sparkling  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  their 
inhabitants  were  sustained  amid  the  haixiships  and  fatigues  of  a  savage 
life,  by  the  hope  that  when  they  should  have  shufHed  off  this  mortal  coil, 
the  great  spirit  would  convey  them  to  some  happy  "white  island,"  the  abode 
of  the  blessed  and  the  good.  Even  yet,  in  some  eastern  lands,  when  the 
rising  sun  surprises  the  oriental  pilgrim  on  his  journey,  he  reverently 
turns  his  face  to  worship.  In  ancient  times  also,  the  Grecians  invoked 
Minerva,  the  Trojans  Apollo,  and  Rome  strode  on  to  imiversal  dominion, 
under  the  *'  belief  that  the  gods  befriended,  and  &t6  bad  decreed  her 
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greatness.**  All  nationSj  in  shorty  have  had  some  religion^  whose  minis- 
ters were  holy,  whose  temples  were  sacred,  which  animated  in  life,  and 
supported  in  death.  Whether  this  religion  were  true  or  false,  matters 
not  for  my  present  argument ;  sufficient  is  it  to  know  that  such  is  the 
&ct 

But  were  it  to  be  maintained  that  this  favourable  tendency  were  of 
itself  sufficient  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  a  God,  our  question 
should  be  answered,  if  not  falsely,  at  least  wide  of  the  truth.  We  have 
seen  that  this  knowledge  could  have  been  arrived  at  neither  by  an  a  priori 
nor  an  a  posteriori  process ;  but  that  man's  mental  structure  is  never- 
theless favourable  to  th^  reception  of  some  such  truth.  The  grand  ques- 
tion, however,  is  not  yet  answered — v;e  have  in  our  minds  the  idea,  but 
how  came  it  there  ?  If  all  I  have  before  said  be  allowed,  the  answer  is 
simple  and  easy.  It  was  communicated  to  the  son  by  the  father,  and 
transmitted  thus  from  the  earliest  to  later  times. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  argued  against  this  view,  that  different  na- 
tions have  entertained  different  opinions  concerning  God ;  that  that  wor. 
ship  and  adoration,  due  only  to  him,  has  .been  transferred  by  many  to 
objects  in  external  nature ;  and  that  if  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  had 
been  handed  down  by  tradition,  neither  those  diversities  of  opinion,  nor 
these  deteriorations  of  worship  could  have  taken  place.  But  in  all  these 
circumstances, — and  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose, — are  found  the 
devotional  feeling,  the  sense  of  dependence,  and  the  convictions  that  there 
exists,  superior  to  man,  some  power  which  watches  over  him  and  takes 
an  interest  in  his  affairs.  No  doubt,  different  and  often  debasing  opinions 
concerning  God  have  been  entertained,  and  it  is  also  true  that  men  trans- 
ferred their  adoration  to  other  objects ;  but  these  facts  in  no  way  invali- 
date our  hypothesis,  as  a  little  attention  to  a  few  facts  in  the  world's 
history  will  shew. 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  our  enquiry,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  world  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God ; 
but  assuming  for  the  present  that  such  was  the  case,  and,  learning  from 
all  history,  sacred  and  profane,  that  there  was  a  time  when  all  mankind 
spake  one  language,  and  were  gathered  together  in  one.  family,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that,  as  the  race  increased  in  number,  and  began 
to  spread  over  the  earth,  each  tribe  would  carry  with  it  a  knowledge  of 
that  Supreme  Being  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  reverence  and  adore. 
Radiating  from  a  common  centre,  it  matters  not  whether  from  the  Scrip- 
tural plain  of  Shinar,  or  the  mythical  region  of  the  snow-clad  Caucasus, 
--each  offshoot  from  the  parent  stem  would  bear  away  its  share  of  the 
traditions  which  were  the  common  property  of  all.  That  these  tribes, 
however,  who  removed  furthest  from  the  original  centre  of  civilisation, 
would  soon  lose  sight,  in  a  great  measure,  of  their  primeval  origin,  and 
begin  to  entertain  different  ideas  of  the  God  whom  their  fathers  wor- 
shipped, were  things  rather  to  be  expected  than  wondered  at.  For,  do 
we  not  see,  amid  all  the  advantages  of  accumulated  science  and  facility  of 
intercourse,  with  what  dangers,  and  difficulties,  and  depressing  circum-* 
stanoeB,  even  modem  colonization  has  to  contend  ?  How  much  greater 
then  must  these  have  heaa  in  those  primitive  times,  which  witnessed 
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man's  fiTBt  efTorU  to  wring  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  a  precarious  suste* 
nance  from  an  ungrateful  soil  ? 

It  is  a  fact  requiring  neither  corroboration  nor  proof,  that,  before  the 
steam-engine  had  brought  its  untiring  energies  to  the  task  of  facilitating 
communication  between  distant  countries,  the  tendency  of  almost  all 
emigration  was  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  the  emigrant.  This  may 
be  seen,  even  yet,  notwithstandsng  the  uninterrupted  communication 
with  Europe,  in  many  places  both  of  North  and  South  America.  If 
such  be  the  case  now,  it  follows,  a  fortiori,  that  the  earliest  emigrants 
must  have  been  exposed  to  these  deteriorating  influences  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  Being  probably  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
their  fellows,  having  the  greater  part  of  their  time  occupied  in  procuring 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  carrying  with  them  no  written  records  of  their 
faith,  tradition  was  the  only  means  lefl  them  of  preserving  the  knowledge 
of  which  they  were  originally  possessed.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
consists  with  idl  we  know  of  the  operation  of  the  human  mind,  to  suppose 
that  much  of  that  which  was  false  would  soon  come  to  be  blended  with 
that  which  was  known  to  be.  true.  Fancy  would  usurp,  or  at  least  share, 
the  dominion  of  fact ;  and,  delighting  in  what  she  could  not  comprehend, 
would  endeavour  to  shroud  everything  mysterious  in  a  still  deeper  mys* 
tery.  And  thus  the  original  ideas  of  God  would  degenerate  in  the 
thousand  differept  ways  tibat  gave  rise  to  all  the  absurdity,  cruelty,  and 
superstition  of  heathen  idolatry. 

But  while  this  happened  to  those  who  migrated  furthest  from  the 
ancient  cradle  of  the  race,  they  who  remained  in  its  vicinity  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have,  for  a  longer  period,  resisted  the  deteriorating  influences  to 
which  the  others  were  in  a  greater  degree  exposed.  We  accordingly 
find,  from  the  researches  of  the  learned  in  the  East,  that  for  several  cen- 
turies afler  the  deluge,  the  Egyptians,  and — if  we  may  believe  certain 
authors — Chinese  also,  preserved  the  worship  of  that  God  whom  Noah 
bad  taught  their  fathers  to  revere.  In  a  fragment  of  the  Zoroastrian 
Oracles,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  we  find  it  declared  that  God  "  is  the 
first,  indestructible,  eternal,  unbegotten,  indivisible,  dissimilar ;  the  dis- 
penser of  all  good,  and  the  wisest  of  the  wise ;  he  is  the  father  of  equity 
and  justice  ;  self-taught,  physical,  and  perfect,  and  wise ;  and  the  only 
inventor  of  the  sacred  philosophy."  And  in  those  wonderful  sculptures, 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  have  been  made  to  render 
up  their  long  hidden  secrets,  we  can  trace  through  its  several  stages  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  Assyrian  worship,  from  a  purely  ideal  or  spiritual 
system,  to  that  of  a  perfect,  though  not  thoroughly  grovelling,  anthropo- 
morphism. If,  then,  they  who  removed  towanls  the  South  and  Eiast 
vetained  for  some  time  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the  same  may  also 
be  inferred  with  regard  to  those  who  migrated  towards  the  North  and 
West.  In  all  ancient  mythologies,  too,  we  almost  always  find  a  refe- 
rence to  a  period  when  the  world  was  destroyed  by  water,  and  only  a  few  of 
our  race  preserved.  Nations,  also,  the  most  distant,  were  united  in 
thought  by  the  imaginary  existence  of  beings  of  whom  sameness  might 
be  more  safely  predicated  than  similarity.  A  strong  affinity  is  known 
to  have  existed  between  the  religious  rites  of  Ancient  Britain  and  Samo- 
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thmeia ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  recognize  in  the  elves  of  Scan- 
dinavia, and  in  the  water-kelpies  and  fidries  oi  Scotland,  tha  nymphs 
and  naiads  of  classical  antiquity.  IG  in  addition  to  these  &ct8,  we  also 
take  into  account  the  similarity  of  the  leading  features  of  every  polythe- 
btic  system,  we  shall  find  that  the  religion  of  every  nation  with  whose 
annals  we  are  acquainted,  and  that  the  faith  of  every  tribe  whose  shores 
we  have  visited^  have  resulted  primarily,  rather  from  a  descending  series 
of  doctrines  than  from  any  inventions  of  their  own. 

If,  then,  man's  knowledge  of  Ood  was  derived  by  tradition  from  his 
ancestors,  and  neither  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  external  nature, 
nor  ^rced  upon  him  by  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  ;  the  next  ques- 
tion is — whence  then  did  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  world  receive  their 
knowledge  of  this  truth  ?  Did  they  discover  it  for  themsdves  ?  or  was 
it  communicated  to  them  by  God  himself?  By  my  former  line  of  argu- 
ment, I  am  compelled  to  adopt  the  latter  part  ef  the  alternative,  and  its 
eonreetness  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew. 

It  affords  a  singular  instance  of  the  tendency  of  error  to  propagate 
itself,  and  also  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  human  mind  sometimes 
dings  to  exploded  delusions,  to  find  so  many  references  in  even  our  later 
literature,  to  the  primitive  barbarism  of  the  race.  This  doctrine,  which 
originated  with  the  founder  of  the  Epicurean  Philosophy,  was  recom- 
mended to  notice  by  the  charms  of  the  Venusian  mus^.  It  was  impli- 
citly believed  by  the  great  majority  of  authors  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  it  still  finds,  even  among  the  learned,  many  advocates  and  friends ; 
and  it  has  lately,  with  truly  Protean  facility,  reappeared  in  the  theory 
of  development,  as  opposed  to  that  of  a  series  of  successive  creations.  It 
does  not  fall,  however,  within  the  scope  of  my  present  purpose,  formally 
to  discuss  the  scientific  part  of  the  argument  here  indicated.  It  is  wiUi 
its  historical  aspect  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  and  to  this  I  would 
now  solicit  attention. 

For  what  little  knowledge  we  have  of  tlie  early  condition  and  history 
of  the  race,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  that  volume  whose  antiquity  is 
unquestioned,  and  which  the  universal  voice  of  Christendom  has  agreed 
to  consider  sacred.  Laying  altogether  aside,  however,  its  claims  of  in- 
spiration, and  demanding  for  it  no  higher  an  authority  than  attaches  to 
any  other  historical  document,  we  find,  that  besides  being  the  most 
ancient,  it  is  also  the  most  consistent  history ;  and  comparing  the  nar- 
rative of  Moses — whom  Bossuet  calls  "  le  plus  ancien  des  historiens,  le 
plus  sublime  des  philosophes,  et  le  plus  sage  des  legislateurs" — with  the 
dogmas  of  the  later  sceptics,  we  shall  also  find  that  the  former  is  not 
only  the  most  consistent,  and  therefore  the  most  likely  to  be  true,  but 
also  that  it  contains  the  clearest  enunciation,  anywhere  to  be  found,  of 
those  principles  out  of  which  subsequent  social  phases  have  been  evolved, 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  mudi  of  the  history  of  the  race  would 
havtf  been  wholly  unintelligible. 

The  supporters  of  the  theory  of  primitive  barbarism  as  opposed  to  a 
poriod  of  primitive  culture,  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  dassce  ■ 
( 1  •)  those  who  reject  the  Mosaic  account  altogether,  and  maintain  that  a 
savage  stata  was  necessarily  the  original  condition  of  man ;  and,  (S.) 
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those  wlio,  Edmitting  so  &r  the  truth  of  the  Bible  narrative,  affirm  with' 
more  plausibility,  that  barbarism  was  the  effect  of  the  confusion  of  Ian- 
guages  on  the  Assyrian  plains.  With  this  latter  class  we  have  nothing 
at  present  to  do  ;  one  word  with  regard  to  them  must  therefore  suffice* 
It  will  presently  be  shewn,  that  if  men  were  originally  savages,  they 
most  always  have  remained  so.  In  like  manner,  if  barbarism  was  the 
result  of  the  confusion  of  languages,  subsequent  civilization  would  have 
been  impossible.  To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
some  families  retained  their  civilization.  But  this  overturns  the  whole 
theory,  by  making  the  effect  not  necessary,  but  contingent.  For,  if 
some  families  retained  their  civilization,  barbarism  was  not  the  necessary 
result  of  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  so  that  the  argument  based  on  this 
supposition  enunbles  at  the  touch,  and  falls  to  the  ground. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  first  class   of  objectors  that  we  have  here  to 
deal.     "  Man,"  say  they,  "  if  not  a  development  of  some  inferior  organi- 
sation, was  originally  in  a  condition  little  removed  from  that  of  the 
lower  animals ;  but  emerging  from  that  state,  he  has  become  by  a  ncu 
tural  and  necessary  progress,  the  civilized  and  social  being  whom  we  now 
•ee."    This,  though  no  doubt  highly  flattering  to  the  pride  and  vanity  of 
human  intellect,  is  nevertheless  opposed  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  history 
of  the  race,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things.  For  if  man 
had  been  originally  a  savage,  we  conclude  that  he  must  always  have  re- 
mained so  ;  as  neither  past  experience  nor  observation  furnishes  us  with 
a  single  instance  of  any  nation  emerging,  of  its  own  accord,  from  a  stato 
of  barbarism,  and  progressing  toward  a  state  of  civilization,  though  there 
are  instances,  not  a  few,  where  the  contrary  has  been  the  case.     If  there 
be  a  progress  natural  and  necessary  to  man,  it  must  have  commenced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  little  enoifgh  to  expect,  that  long 
ere  this  time  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  should  have  felt  its  influ- 
ence.    How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  there  are  so  many  savage  tribes 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ?     And  why  is  it  so  difficult  to  get  them  to 
adopt  the  customs  and  learn  the  arts  of  civilized  life  ?     Valentine  and 
Orson  is  not  wholly  a  fable.     Besides,  what  do  the  advocates  of  this  na- 
tural and  necessary  progress  make  of  those  nations  that  have  relapsed 
into  barbarism,  or  have  remained  stationary  for  centuries  ?     They  may 
tell  us  that  these  are  but  partial  instances.     They  do  not,  however,  par. 
take  largely  enough  of  that  exceptional  character  which  may  be  held  to 
prove  the  rule.     I  grant  that  in  Germany  and  France,  and  especially  in 
Britain  and  North  America,  there  has  during  the  last  two  centuries  been 
a  wonderful  progress  made  in  civilization,  and  all  that  can  tend  to  raise 
man  above  the  level  of  the  lower  creation  ;  but  in  Africa,  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabited  countries  of  the  world,  this  progress  has  either  been 
violently  interrupted  or  not  yet  begun.     As  &r  back  as  our  intelligence 
reaches,  the  civilization  of  China  has  been  stationary,  while  that  of 
Egypt,  Persia,  Assyria,  and  Greece  has  been  retrograding.     And  yet 
with  these  facts  before  us,  there  are  still  some  who  are  insane  enough  to 
dream  of  original  barbarism,  progress,  and  of  course,  ultimate  perfection 
Why,  men  have  been  retrog^dmg  in  Asia  for  thirty  centuries !     The 
Yvhple  history  of  the  race  from  the  creation  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  is  in 
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fact  the  history  of  a  declining  civilization.  Barbarism  and  progress  for- 
Booth  I  To  refute  the  whole  theory^  it  is  enouth  to  mention  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  and  of  Assyria,  of  ancient  Greece  and  of  Imperial  Rome. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  I  should  have  submitted  to  your 
consideration  in  opposition  to  that  side  of  the  question  I  have  endear 
voured  to  expose,  but  as  they  would  lead  me  to  unwarrantable  lengths, 
I  forbear.  There  is,  however,  one  question  to  which  I  have  in  vain  ' 
sought  an  answer.  It  is  this.  If  man  was  created  in  this  low  and  gro« 
Telling  state,  when  did  he  become  morally  responsible  ?  It  could  not  be 
until  he  had  by  some  means  or  other  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  God ; 
for  we  cannot  conceive  of  moral  agency  being  coupled  with  an  ignorance 
of  this  important  fact.  If  men  were  left  to  gather  their  ideas  of  QoA 
when  and  where  they  best  might,  we  cannot  think  of  God  requiring 
from  them  either  love  or  obedience.  I  repeat,  that  before  man  could 
have  become  a  moral  agent,  he  must  not  only  have  had  a  knowledge  of 
Grod,  but  also  of  the  relation  existing  between  God  and  man. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  this  spawn  of  a  spurious  philosophy  to  the 
simple  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  here  we  find  that  man 
was  created  afler  the  image  of  God,  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and 
holiness— -a  being  of  perfection  and  power — that  he  exercised  an  empire 
over  the  inferior  creation,  and  that  the  foundation  of  society  rested  upon 
the  marriage  relationship,  an  institution  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  truly  tells 
us,  "  tends  most  directly  to  separate  the  human  from  the  brute  species." 
The  memory  of  this  happy  era  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  gold- 
en age  of  the  poets.  Instead  of  man  "  fighting  with  his  nails  and  fists 
for  acorns  and  caves,"  we  find  him  possessed  then  with  the  same  facul- 
ties as  now.  Nay,  more,  encompassed  with  the  splendour  of  the  divine 
image,  and  declared  to  be  the  lord  and  master  of  the  new  formed  earth — 
the  consummation  and  crown  of  all  creation.  In  these  circumstances, 
we  can  easily  conceive  of  the  heavenly  host  hailing  his  advent  with  rap- 
turous acclamations — 

"  And  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps 
That  tuned  angelic  harmonies." 

But  it  is  argument,  not  imagery,  that  is  here  required,  though  to  re- 
frain from  this  is  no  easy  matter,  for  surely  there  never  was  presented 
a  spectacle  more  fitted  to  call  forth  wonder,  admiration,  praise.  A 
world  all  innocence  and  beauty,  the  fit  abode  of  beings  yet  innocent  and 
beautiful.  A  world  stored  with  all  that  is  lovely  and  lofty  in  nature, 
peopled  by  beings  who  repose  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  countenance, 
and  rejoice  in  the  full  possession  of  his  love.  A  world  which  sin  has 
not  yet  defiled,  and  where  sorrow  and  suffering  are  as  yet  unknown. 
Man  was  then  the  veritable  Shekinah,  the  highest  visible  symbol  of 
divinity,  and  to  him  came  all  the  other  animals  to  receive  their  names, 
and  submit  themselves  to  his  sway.  To  these,  passing  before  him  in 
splendid  procession,  he  gave  names  indicative  of  their  peculiar  disposi- 
lion  and  habits,  and  when  woman,  the 

*'  Fairest  of  creation,  last  and  beet 
Of  aU  God's  works ' 
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came  confidingly  forward,  robed  in  the  predion  of  virgin  beauty  and 
female  gracefdnesB,  he  at  once  acknowledged  her  to  be  bone  of  his  bone 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  called  her  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out 
of  man.  In  these  circumstances,  we  hare,  I  think,  suflicient  indication  of 
the  high  intelligence  with  which  man  was  originally  endowed.  He  is 
not  found  crawling  forth  upon  the  new  formed  earth,  but  standing  erect 
among  the  creatures,  cultivating  the  soil  and  eating  of  its  fruits ;  and 
entering  into  that  relationship  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  social 
happiness  and  well-being.  Seeing  then  that  man  was  created  in  the 
full  possession  of  all  his  sensitive  and  rational  powers,  and  learning  from 
his  subsequent  history  that  he  ere  long  forfeited,  by  his  own  act,  the 
&vour  of  the  Highest,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  God 
not  only  revealed  the  fact  of  His  existence  to  man,  but  also  that  He 
made  known  to  him  the  exact  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  each  other,  and  gave  him  to  understand  the  duty  which,  as  a  vassal 
of  heaven,  he  was  expected  to  discharge. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  that  man  did  not  of  himself  discover 
the  existence  of  God ;  that  this  truth  has  been  handed  down  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  that  it  was  communicated  to  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  world  by  God  himself.  It  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  pursue  the 
subject  ferther.  Man  being  created  in  honour,  abode  not.  Even  the 
appearances  of  external  nature  are  said  to  indicate  that  some  convulsion 
has  taken  place  in  his  moral  fiiame.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  of  well  ascer- 
tained  historical  certainty,  that  a  ''greater  man"  than  the  first  has 
eome  to  restore  us  to  seats  more  blissful  than  the  bowers  of  Eden,  and 
delights  more  enduring  than  those  enjoyed  in  the  earlier  paradise. 

The  religious  sentiment  in  man  requires,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  edu- 
cated,  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  superstition  and  idolatry.  In 
doing  this,  however,  there  is  no  n^  of  falling  into  the  Chary bdis  of 
sectarianism,  while  seeking  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of  indiflerence.  Children 
cannot  understand  dogmas.  It  is  well  that  they  should  not.  They 
will  have  suflicient  time  in  after  life  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
shibboleths  of  ecclesiastical  parties.  But  it  never  can  be  too  soon  to 
initiate  them  into  the  practical  morality  of  religion,  to  tell  them  of  their 
duty  to  God  and  to  their  neighbour.  And  if  man's  actions  here  are  to 
have  an  influence  on  his  destiny  hereafter,  it  is  at  our  peril  if  we  neglect 
this.  Viewed  in  this  light  the  distinction  between  secular  and  religious 
education  vanishes.  It  does  not  exist  in  reality,  why  then  should  it 
exist  in  name  ?  **  No  idlest  thou  speakest,  but  is  a  seed  cast  into  time 
that  shall  grow  through  all  eternity."  In  the  great  ^ndamental  princi- 
ples of  our  faith  all  Christians  can  be  made  to  agree,  and  it  is  a  happy 
thing  for  children  that  those  diflerences  of  creed  which  are  the  cause  of 
so  much  unchristian  controversy,  are  altogether  beyond  their  compre- 
hension. 

An  Educatob. 
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Wb  had  been  struck  of  late  by  the  sight  of  an  immense  labels  affixed  to 
•hop  windows  and  door-posts  in  our  neighbourhood^  on  which  the  words 
'*  The  Coming  Struggle"*  were  most  obtrusively,  and  even  alarmingly 
prominent.  As  there  were  theatricals  in  the  village,  our  first  impres- 
sion actually  was  that  this  was  the  play  bill  for  the  day,  and  that  its 
unusual  size  might  (we  speak  seriously)  betoken  the  manager^s  or  the 
clown's  benefit.  As  the  same  words,  however,  greeted  us  on  successive 
days,  curiosity  induced  us  to  ascertain  their  import.  Wondering  whe- 
ther they  portended  another  county  election,  of  which  we  had  heard  no 
rumour,  and  which  we  'hoped  safe  for  seven  years  to  come,  we  were 
somewhat  surprised,  but  still  more  alarmed,  to  discover  that  they  an- 
nounced the  pamphlet,  whose  title  we  have  given  at  the  head  of  these 
remarks.  We  are  naturally  of  a  somewhat  timorous  disposition  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  treatise  was  purchased  and  read 
vrithout  delay. 

And  it  appears  that  similar  curiosity  or  similar  alarm  has  occasioned 
its  perusal  by  numbers  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  for  our  copy  is  marked 
**  Eighteenth  Thousand."  And  yet  it  had  been  apparently  only  a  week 
or  two  in  existence  ;  so  that  by  the  time  we  write,  it  may  probably  have 
reached  the  50th  thousand. 

The  work  then  is  a  prophetical  elucidation,  declaring,  in  the  most 
unhesitating  and  decisive  manner,  the  events  (and  most  striking  they 
are)  of  the  next  fifleen  years.  There  is  a  strange  excitement  comes  on 
one  at  the  thought  of  any  such  revelations.  No  doubt,  fifteen  years  is 
a  long  space  in  a  man's  lifetime,  and  the  reasonable  probability  is,  that 
ere  that  time  elapses  we  shall  have  finished  our  earthly  course.  And 
no  doubt  also  we  have  our  duty  laid  unchangeably  before  us  in  the 
Bible,  whether  our  lives  are  to  be  long  or  short,  and  come  of  the  world 
what  may.  These  considerations  might  well  keep  us  from  being  greatly 
moved,  even  in  regard  to  revelations  of  '^  coming  struggles"  during  the 
next  fifleen  years,  and  of  an  "  awful  conflict"  at  their  termination.  But 
there  are  counter-considerations  which  alarm  men  in  spite  of  themselves 
whenever  any  interpreter  of  prophecy  professes  to  reveal  its  mysteries. 
The  consideration,  in  short,  that  the  events  of  our  own  day,  are  the 
especial  and  peculiar  subject  of  divine  revelation,  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
arrange all  our  conduct,  and  to  make  us  attend,  not  so  much  to  the  dis- 
charge of  our  daily  duties  (especially  those  relating  to  our  fellowmen), 
as  to  preparation  for  the  unprecedented,  unearthly  events  which  are  to 
be&ll  us.  We  know  a  lady,  whose  daily  preparation  for  the  millennium 
for  several  years  past,  has  prevented  her  bestowing  on  her  children  the 
preparation  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  wicked  world  into  which,  if  it 
lasts  another  year  or  two,  they  must  enter. 

*  *  The  Coming  Struggle  smoiig  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  i  or,  the  Political 
Events  of  the  next  fifteen  yean,  dMcribed  in  accordance  with  prophedee  in  Eae- 
kiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalvpee  ;  shewing  also  the  important  position  Britain  win 
ocenpy  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  awftil  conflict **-^Etghteenth  Thooaand. — Lon- 
don :  Honlston  and  Stoneman.    Pp.  32. 
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But  yet  if  it  be  certaialy  true^  as  the  author  before  us  would  have  us 
believe,  that  We  are  immediately  entering  on  events  of  importance  un- 
paralleled in  nature  and  result — shaking  earth  and  heaven,  and  intro- 
ducing a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, — if  this  be  certainly  true,  we 
may  perhaps  be  excused  for  leaving  other  things  in  abeyance.  If  God 
has  revealed  to  us  the  events  which  are  ajpout  to  befall  us,  he  has  doubt- 
less done  so  for  our  instruction  and  guidance.  And  though  such  a  reve- 
lation would  not  warrant  us  in  departing  from  any  of  the  precepts  of  the 
moral  law,  in  order  to  promote  or  to  suit  these  events ;  yet  the  know, 
ledge  that  such  and  such  things  were,  by  special  divine  interposition,  to 
befall  the  world  and  ourselves  forthwith,  would  naturally  lead  us  to  re* 
gard  as  unnecessary  many  of  our  present  schemes  for  the  education, 
civilization,  reformation  and  Christianization  of  the  world, — schemes 
which  the  events  we  expected  would  supersede. 

The  best  way  of  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  the  production  in  ques- 
tion^  will  be  to  state  first  the  events  which  it  tells  us  are  to  occur ;  then 
the  pounds  on  which  they  are  supported ;  thereafter,  giving  our  own 
opinion  of  the  pamphlet  and  its  subject,  if  any  opinion  sh6uld  then  re- 
quire  to  be  given. 

The  author  states  the  expected  events  under  four  heads. 

"  I.  The  seizure  of  Constantinople,  and  overthrow  of  Turkey  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.*' 

He  does  not  specify  the  exact  date  at  which  this  is  to  take  place,  but 
he  says — 

'*  Considering  the  number  and  character  of  the  events  to  succeed  it, 
and  the  short  space  allowed  for  their  performance,  it  must  of  necessity 
be  almost  immtdiately" 

"II.  War  between  France  and  Austria;  overthrow  of  the  latter, 
and  consequent  destruction  of  the  Papacy." 

The  date  at  which  he  fixes  the  last  mentioned  catastrophe  is  some- 
what contradictory  ;  for  in  one  place  he  says, — "  The  full  term  of  his 
(the  beast's)  political  and  ecclesiastical  existence  is  1335  years,  and  this 
terminates  in  1 866,  or  about  fifteen  years  from  this  period."  And  yet 
after  his  next  division,  which  is, 

"III.  The  conquest  of  the  Horns  or  Continental  Powers  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia," 

He  says — *'  By  the  time  the  above  occurrences  have  taken  place,  the 
fifteen  years  will  have  nearly  expired."     Then  comes — 

"  IV.  Britain  rapidly  extends  her  eastern  possessions,  prevents  the 
occupation  of  Judea,  and  completes  the  first  stage  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews." 

But  under  this  last  head,  the  author  proceeds  to  mention  events  which 
are  not  included  in  the  title  of  it. 

The  "  first  stage  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews"  is  thus  accomplished. 
"  Having  succeeded  in  dethroning  the  Sultan,  and  annexing  the  Turkish 
dominions  to  his  sway,  he  (the  Russian  Emperor)  will  naturally  endea- 
vour to  take  possession  of  Palestine,  as  that  country  forms  a  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  This,  however,  Britain  cannot  permit.  To  let  him 
occupy  this  territory  would  be  a  virtual  relinquishment  of  the  eastern 
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market,  because  the  road  to  it  by  the  Red  Sea  would  be  shut  up.  .  .  .' 
The  only  way  that  seems  likely  for  Britain  to  preserve  her  eastern  mar- 
ket open  in  Ms  emergency,  will  be  to  place  a  Jewish  colony  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  thus  it  will  appear  that  the  river  was  dried  up,  in  order  that 
the  kings  of  the  east  might  be  prepared.  The  drying  up  of  the  river,  or 
the  destruction  of  Turkey,  will  render  it  necessary  for  the  kings  of  the 
east,  or  the  British  power  which  rules  there,  to  promote  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  by  placing  its  mighty  banner  of  guardian- 
ship over  it,  and  holding  out  every  inducemei^t  for  the  sons  of  Abraham 
to  repair  to  it.  .  .  .  There  can  then  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
this  country  will  open  up  a  way  for  the  despised  and  persecuted  race  of 
Abraham,  to  stand  once  more  in  their  father-land,  and  raise  anew  the 
songs  of  David  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
event  will  be  brought  about  in  some  such  manner  as  we  have  indicated. 
But  first  this  country  must  seize  a  great  amount  of  territory  adjacent  to 
the  Holy  Land.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  there  would  neither  be 
peace  nor  safety  for  the  Jews  in  their  own  coiintry.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  occupy  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba,  besides  other  places,  in 
order  to  make  these  a  wall  of  defence  for  the  Jewish  colony  ;  and  hence 
the  language  of  Jehovah  to  his  restored  people,  *  I  gave  Egypt  for  thy 
ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.'  By  possessing  these  she  will  also 
lay  her  hands  upon  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  other  places  on  the  Red 
Sea,  till  at  length,  being  shadowed  on  every  side  by  the  wings  of  this 
mighty  pqwer,  the  new  commonwealth  will  grow  and  prosper,  like  a 
cedar  on  their  own  mountain  of  Lebanon." 

But  this  restoration  of  the  Jews  is  only  introductory  to  the  final 
struggle  between  the  hosts  of  Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  on  the  other. 

"  But  by  this  time  the  autocrat  of  Russia  has  got  the  nations  of  con- 
tinental Europe  beneath  his  feet,  and,  like  Alexander  in  ancient,  and 
Napoleon  in  later  times,  he  thirsts  for  universal  conquest.  .  •  . 
Turning  his  eyes  eastward  on  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  countries 
imder  British  protection,  the  triumphant  conqueror  of  Europe  will  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  spoiling  them,  and  appropriating  their  goods  and  cattle. 
.  .  .  He  lays  siege  to  the  Holy  City,  which  soon  surrenders  to  his 
power,  and  enables  him  to  plant  the  tabernacle  of  his  palace  between  the 
seas  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain.  .  .  •  Meanwhile  Britain  has 
been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  gigantic  Napo- 
leon. But  wfiat  can  the  British  aiTny  do  against  such  a  host  ?  In  the 
critical  emergency  the  parent  island  sends  a  cry  across  the  Atlantic, — 
'  come  over  and  help  us/  *  We  are  coming,  brother  John,  we  are  com- 
ing,' is  the  noble  reply  ;     .     .     .     and  soon  the  fiower  and  strength  of 

the  Anglo-Saxon  race  meet  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine 

On  the  one  side  the  motley  millions  of  Russia  and  the  nations  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  are  drawn  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  the  sides  of 
the  valleys  toward  the  north  ;  while  on  the  other  are  ranged  the  thou- 
■ands  of  Britain  and  her  offspring,  from  whose  firm  and  regular  ranki 
gleam  forth  the  dark  eyes  of  many  of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  determined 
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to  preserve  their  newly  recoTered  city,  or  perish,  like  their  ancestors  of  a 
former  age,  in  its  ruins. 

**  All  is  ready.  That  awful  pause  which  takes  place  befoiB  the  diode 
of  battle,  reigns  around,  but  ere  it  is  broken,  a  strange  sound  is  heard 
overhead.  'Tis  the  voice  of  the  Lord  that  breaks  the  solemn  stilbiess, 
and  startles  the  assembled  hosts.  .  .  .  Amid  earthquakes  and 
showers  of  fire  the  bewildered  and  maddened  armies  of  the  autocrat  rush 
sword  in  hand,  against  each  other,  while  the  Israelites  and  their  An^lo* 
Saxon  friends  gaze  on  the  spectacle  with  amazement  and  consternation. 
.  .  .  The  carnage  will  be  dreadful.  Out  of  all  the  millions  that 
came  like  a  cloud  upon  the  land  of  Israel,  only  a  scattered  and  shattered 
remnant  will  return ;  the  great  mass  will  be  led  to  '  cleanse  the  land,' 
and  fill  the  valley  of  Hamongog  with  graves." 

That  this  final  struggle,  fifteen  years  hence,  ushers  in  the  Millennium, 
seems  to  be  the  author's  belief;  for  he  immediately  adds,  ''We  pause 
at  this  part  of  the  prophecy,  considering  it  unnecessary  at  the  present 
time  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  nature  or  duration  of  the 
millennial  period.  .  .  .  It  is  probable  that  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
Britain,  will  be  the  only  three  powers  that  will  exist  in  the  old  world, 
betides  the  kingdom  which  the  most  High  will  establish  in  Jerusalem. 
.  .  .  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  must,  firom  the  very  nature  of  their 
constitution,  be  a  leading  people.  .  .  .  They  will  continue  to  move 
forward  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  world's  progression,  and  carry  the 
human  soul  through  endless  stages  of  development,"  &c.  &c  Pp.  25*28. 

These  then  are  the  leading  events  which,our  author  warns  us,  are,  within 
the  next  fiileen  years,  to  befall  us ;— -events  certainly  of  thrilling  interest, 
and  which  have  evidently  been  by  numbers  felt  to  be  so,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  sale,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  of  some  20,000  copies  of  the 
work  that  announced  them. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  stated  our  author's  j^ro^. 

These  may  be  arranged  in  three  divisions : — 

1  •  The  reasons  he  gives  for  believing  that  now  the  Scriptural  predic- 
tions of  the  final  events  in  the  world's  history  are  intended  to  be  mare 
elearfy  underetood  than  they  could  poesibly  have  been  at  any  former  time, 
and  that  therefore  he  may  explain  them  more  warrantably  than  any  for- 
mer interpreter. 

2.  His  reasons  for  fixing  fifteen  yeare  as  the  time  which  will  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  other  marvellous  events  he 
announces  with  such  particularity.  ^ 

3.  His  reasons/or  the  variotu  pariiculart  stated  in  the  extraett  we 
have  given. 

Fint,  He  believes  that  note  the  unfulfilled  prophecies  may  be  under- 
stood ;  whereas,  formerly,  they  could  not  be  so.  And  his  reasons  for  so 
believing  are  these  :-— 

"  In  that  Book  (the  Bible)  is  to  be  found  a  series  of  visions  and  pro- 

J>hecies,  under  which  is  symbolized  the  political  history  of  the  world* 
rom  the  Babylonian  Empire  down  to  the  Millennium.  Unfortunately^ 
however,  as  we  have  said,  these  prophecies  have  been,  and  are  sadly  mis- 
understood.     The  authorised   interpreters  of  God's  revelations  have 
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hitherto  failed  in  finding  a  key  to  unlock  their  mysteries ;  but  of  thii* 
we  do  not  complain,  as  we  are  told  that  the  vision  was  to  be  sealed  until 
the  time  of  the  ^d.  What  we  regret,  however,  is,  that  in  the  face  of 
this  declaration,  our  divines  should  have  attempted  an  explanation  of 
these  mysteries  before  God's  time  for  their  solution  was  come.  They 
have  done  this,  and  the  result  is,  that  by  their  erroneous  interpretations, 
a  mass  of  obscurity,  contradiction,  absurdity,  and  error,  has  been  heaped 
upon  them,  which  serves  completely  to  mystify  both  its  authors  and  the 
world.  Had  Fleming  and  others  contented  themselves  with  tracing 
those  parts  of  the  prophecy  which  were  fulfilled  in  their  day,  and  left 
those  sublime  consummations  mentioned  in  the  apocalypse  to  be  disclosed 
at '  the  time  of  the  end,'  the  present  generation  would  not  now  be  under 
the  necessity  of  throwing  off  a  host  of  commentaries  and  opinions,  which, 
from  early  childhood,  they  have  considered  unerring.  This,  however, 
must  be  done.  The  poMttion  of  the  world  clMtrl^  intimates  that  the  end 
has  come,  and  events  now  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  hitherto  dark 
visions  of  Daniel  and  John,  and  by  a  careful  examination  of  those  and 
other  prophets,  the  political  history  of  the  next  fitleen  years  is  spread  out 
before  us  ;  nay,  we  are  enabled  to  pass  beyond  that  period,  and  trace 
almost  accurately  the  regular  course  of  events  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  thousand  years."  pp.  4,  5. 

A  little  consideration  of  this  passa^  will  show  that  the  author  reasons 
in  a  complete  circle.  He  professes  to  make  the  predictions  of  Scripture 
the  key  to  the  events  on  which  we  are  entering ;  and  how  does  he  ar- 
rive  at  a  knowledge  of  these  predictions  of  Scripture  ?  By  a  previoos 
consideration  of  the  events ! !  Or,  at  a  greater  length,  his  i*easoning 
amounts  to  this  : — The  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  St.  John  reveal  to  us 
the  events  of  these  last  ages.  But  the  prophecies  cannot  be  understood 
till  the  end  has  come.  But  the  events  on  which  we  are  evidently  enter- 
ing, shew  that  the  end  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  at  hand.  There- 
fore, we  can  now  understand  the  prophecies,  and  find  out  whether  the 
end  is  at  hand  or  no. 

This  is  all  the  reason  that  he  gives  in  this  place  for  believing  that  the 
end  has  come,  and  that,  therefore,  prophecy  is  unveiled.  The  only  pro. 
fessedly  Scriptural  argument  which  he  adduces  to  show  that  this  is  the 
end,  and  consequently  the  time  for  understanding  these  mysteries,  is  in 
a  different  part  of  the  work,  and  is  this, — he  quotes  Rev.  xvi.  13,  14 : 
"  And  I  saw  three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs  come  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  false  prophet.  For  they  are  the  spirits  of  devils  working  miracles* 
which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  whole  world,  to  gather 
them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty."  And  he  then 
says,  **  The  powers  that  represent  the  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false 
prophet,  are  the  Sultan,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Pqpe  ;  and  the 
frogs,  or  frog-power,  is  France — ^firogs  being  the  original  heraldic  symbol 
of  that  nation.  When,  therefore,  we  perceive  the  influence  of  France, 
causing  '  unclean  spirits^'  or  evil  policy,  to  actuate  these  three  powers, 
then  are  we  to  recognise  the  immediate  approach  of  the  end.     This 
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period  has  now  come.     France  has  at  this  moment  the  Pope  and  the 
Bmperor  in  a  very  critical  position."  p.  14. 

All  this  is  very  unsatisfactory.     But  worse  awaits  us. 

SeconMy,  His  reasons  for  believing,  (or>  at  least,  alleging,)  that  the 
events  he  announces  will  be  embraced  within  tAe  next  Ji/Uen  years. 
Attend  to  the  following : — 

"  The  next  great  error  of  our  interpreters  is  in  regard  to  the  '  time,  and 
times,  and  half  a  time/  or  the  duration  of  the  beast.  They  clearly 
understand  that  it  means  a  period  qf\260  lunar  years,  but  they  have 
failed  to  find  the  true  commencement  of  this  epoch.  The  general  theory 
dates  it  from  the  year  6o6,  when  Phocas  proclaimed  the  universal  su- 
premacy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  This  fixes  the  termination  of  the  1 660 
years  in  \S66,/rom  which  18  years  must  be  subtracted,  being  the  diffe^ 
rence  betv^een  solar  and  lunar  time,  thus  making  the  time  ending  in  1 848. 
But  the  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  began  earlier  than  this.  The 
year  6o6  is  the  period  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  beast,or  the  time 
when  the  dragon  gave  him  his  authority.  His  ci&t/ constitution  dates  75 
years  earlier,  or  from  531,  when  the  Justinian  code  was  published; 
and  this  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  1260  years.  The  reign  of  the 
beast  ought  therefore  to  have  terminated  about  the  year  1791>  or  two 
years  earlier  or  later,  and  so  it  did  I  The  resurrection  of  the  *  two  wit- 
nesses' (or  civil  and  religious  democracy)  which  were  slain  by  Louis 
XIV.,  took  place  in  1 789i  or  at  the  period  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  any  successful  opposition  was  made  to  the 
Papal  power.  Then  the  judgment  began  to  sit,  and  the  civil  dominion 
of  the  Pope  was  taken  away,  to  be  '  consumed  and  destroyed  unto  the 
end.'  And  as  75  years  elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  the  impe- 
rial and  Papal  power  of  the  beast,  so  75  years  must  elapse  between  his 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  destruction.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
1260  years  limits  the  existence  of  the  beast,  it  merely  limits  his  power. 
The  full  term  of  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  existence  is  1 SS5  years, 
and  this  terminates  in  1 866,  or  about  1 5  years  from  this  period." — pp. 
10,  11. 

We  beseech  the  reader's  attention  to  the  above  extract ;  for  it  con- 
tains a  most  singular  and  inexplicable  miscalculation  and  absurdity.  To 
begin  with  the  absurdity ;  he  finds  fault  with  interpreters  as  being  guilty 
of  a  "  great  error"  in  not  correctly  fixing  the  true  commencement  of  the 
1260  years, — the  duration  of  the  beast's  power  or  existence.  They 
should  have  made  it  begin  75  years  earlier  than  606,  or  in  531.  This, 
he  says,  would  have  come  to  1791*  But  then,  afler  having  found  fault 
with  interpreters  for  delaying  the  commencement  of  the  1 260  years  75 
years  too  long,  he  compensates  for  any  alteration  he  suggested,  by  adding 
75  years  at  the  end,  which  surely  ought  to  come  to  the  same  thing  so 
far  as  time  is  concerned.  But  no,  for  he  ends  it  differently  from  what 
he  gives  as  their  ending ;  his  ending  being  in  1 866,  while  he  says  that 
theirs  is  in  1848. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  inexplicable  blunder  in  calculation,  of  which 
he  is  guilty. 

Before  stating  it,  (although  it  is  so  palpable  that  it  hardly  needs  stat« 
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^ng>)  we  may  mention  that  the  prophetic  yean  mentioned  in  the  Apo- 
calypse and  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  (if  we  regard  their  days  as 
years)  seem  evidently  to  consist  of  IS  months  of  SO  days  sack,  or  960 
days  instead  qfS65.  Among  others  that  might  he  mentioned^  a  com- 
parison of  the  2d  and  3d  verses  may  he  regarded  as  a  proof  of  this.  In 
estimating  the  extent  of  the  1S60  years  then^  we  must  take  this  into  ac» 
'  count.  And  this,  accordingly,  most  interpreters  have  done  with  more  or 
less  exactness.  A  complete  solar  year  is  now  held  to  he  365  days,  5 
hovan,  48  minutes,  and  48  seconds.  So  that  the  difference  between 
1260  prophetical  (or  Jewish)  years,  and  the  same  numher  of  our  present 
calendar  years,  is  exactly  18  years,  34  days,  5  hours,  and  18  minutes ; 
which  we  may  for  convenience  call  18  years.  Now,  our  author  allows 
that,  as  it  is  according  to  the  prophetic  years  that  Scripture  speaks,  it  is 
necessary  to  deduct  18  years  from  the  I26O,  to  reduce  them  from  pro- 
phetical to  solar  years,  and  so  enable  us  to  fix  their  duration.  In  other 
words  1260  prophetical  are  equivalent  to  1242  0/  our  present  solar 
years.  So  that  if  we  hegin  at  the  year  606.  this  makes,  as  he  observes^ 
**  the  true  ending  in  1848."  But  how  then  does  he  arrive  at  1866  ai 
.  the  time  of  the  beast's  destruction  ?  By  a  most  singular  blunder  or  over- 
sight. He  tells  us  that  there  were  two  beginnings  of  the  beast's  power, 
— one,  of  his  civil  power,  in  531,  and  the  other,  of  his  ecclesiastical,  in 
606  ;  and  he  intimates  that,  in  the  same  way,  there  must  be  two  eiiflf- 
.  inys  of  his  power,  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  ending,  respectively  I26O 
.  years  afler  the  two  beginnings. 

But  in  ascertaining  these  endings^  he  omits  to  deduct  the  IS  years  from 
tie  1260,  although  he  had  immediately  before  admitted  this  to  be  neces^ 
.  sary  ;  and  so  he  makes  the  two  enclings  take  place  in  1 791  and  in  1866, 
instead  of  both  being  18  years  earlier,  viz.  in  1773  and  in  1848,  as  they 
.  should  be  from  his  own  data.     And  if  we  take  the  other  mode  of  calcu- 
lating  the  beast's  duration  which  he  hints  at,  namely,  adding  1335 
years  to  531,  this  makes  his  result  more  inaccurate  still;  for  1335  pro- 
phetical years  are  only  equal  to  1316  solar  years,  and  added  to  the  year 
531,  would  have  ended  at  1847*     He  has  therefore,  upon  his  own 
.  grounds, — by  his  own  admisfion,  we  may  say, — no  authority  for  making 
■  1866  the  termination  of  the  beast's  existence,  and  consequently  no  reason 
for  mentioning  the  ensuing  fifteen  years  as  the  time  during  which  are  to 
.  occur  all  the  alarming  events  he  describes.     For,  upon  his  own  shewing, 
the  Papacy  ought  to  have  been  annihilated  in  1848  ;  and  the  Pope,  & 
horn  interfering  with  the  spiritual  concerns  of  Protestant  nations,  ought 
to  have  been  utterly  extinct  these  four  years  past ;  the  Russian  Emperor 
.  ought  to  have  devastated  Constantinople  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  time 
:  of  old  Mahmoud  IL,  and  since  then  to  have  made  himself  master  of 
.Continental  Europe.     Louis  Philippe  also  ought  to  have  assailed  and 
vanquished  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  then  to  have  overrun  Italy,  and 
finally  to  have  been  overthrown  by  his  northern  brother  instead  of  the 
Red  Republicans.     The  great  struggle  between  the  Saxon  race  and  all 
the  world  ought  to  have  taken  place  years  ago.     The  battle  of  Arma- 
^don  ought  to  have  been  foumt,  to  the  silendng  of  all  farther  disputes 
-  as  to  it^.  locality  and  nature.    In  short,  we  pught  by  this  ixme  to  hava 

if 
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beto  two  or  three  years  into  the  Millennium,  instead  of  being  daily  af- 
flicted^ as  we  are,  with  people's  fiiults  and  follies,  and  not  least  with  the 
presumption  of  those  would-be  prophets  who  rashly  intrude  into  those 
things  which  they  have  not  seen,  and  cannot  see^  vainly  puffed  up  by 
their  fleshly  minds. 

In  regani  to  the  case  before  us,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  writer  who 
•  presumptuotisly  misleads  us  so  grossly?     We  do  not  merely  ask.  Is 
there  any  faith  to  be  placed  in  him  ?  but.  Is  there  no  indignation  due 
towards  him  ?    I  do  not  suppose  him  to  be  guilty  of  obtaining  money  on 
false  pretences, — procuring  the  sale  of  his  pamphlet  by  cunningly  work- 
.  ing  on  the  natural  fears  of  the  public,  through  the  present  politick  aspect 
of  the  world.     I  rather  believe  him  to  have  been  himself  unaware  of  the 
gross  blunders  and  fallacious  reasoning  he  has  been  indulging  in.     But, 
allowing  him  not  to  be  a  knave,  one  cannot  help  one's  anger  at  being 
impudently  imposed  on  even  by  a  fool ;  anger  at  oneself,  anger  at  -the  ' 
impostor,  and  anger  at  all  who  have  countenanced  his  unconscious  im- 
position.    We  confess,  then,  to  some  degree  of  anger,  not  only  at  the 
.  author,  but  at  ourselves,  and  the  50,000  others  who  have  been  (most  of 
.  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  only  for  a  short  time)  imposed  on  by  the  alarm- 
ing title  and  confidential  style  of  this  book.     But  anger  in  such  a  case  is 
useless,  and  the  book  will  have  done  us  good  instead  of  harm,  if  it  teach 
us  to  receive  with  more  caution  than  has  been  for  some  years  the  general 
practice,  confident  and  presumptuous  assertions  as  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  and  the  commencement  and  nature  of  the  millen- 
nium.    We  have  had  such  predictions  of  the  most  contradictory  kind, 
and  all  professing  to  be  based  on  the  word  of  God;     And  many  of  these 
hav6  demonstrated  their  own  fallaciousness,  which  indeed  they  bear  im- 
pressed on  their  front,  by  not  being  fulfilled  at  the  expected  time.     Men 
in  the  height  of  their  presumption  have  fixed  certain  dates  for  the  Al- 
mighty to  appear  and  manifest  his  power.     But,  from  the  observatories 
they  have  raised,  they  have  gazed  in  vain  for  his  appearance. 

These  things  reminds  us  of  our  Saviour's  words,  *'  If  any  man  shall 
8ay»  lo,  here  is  Christ,  or,  lo,  there !  believe  him  not.  In  your  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls."  And  they  remind  us  also  of  the  unwarrantaUe 
expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming  which  prevailed  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  has  indeed  more  or  less  existed  in  all  ages  of  it,  and  which 
was  to  be  found  even  in  apostolic  times,  so  that  Paul  besought  the  Thes- 
salonians  that  they  should  '*  not  be  soon  shaken  in  mind  or  troubled, 
neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter,  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day 
of  Christ  is  at  hand." 

No  doubt  many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  then ;  but  still  this  seems 
the  will  of  heaven,  '*  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  •seasons 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power.*'  Enough  has  been  re« 
vealed  of  futurity  to  sustain,  not  only  individual  faith  with  the  prospect 
of  salvation,  but  the  hope  of  the  collective  Churoh>  with  the  belief  of  the 
world's  coming  Christianization ;  but  not  enough  to  make  us  inattentive 
to  our  daily  duties,  or  to  dispossess  us  of  that  patience  without  which  if^e 
cannot  possess  our  souls* . 

We  have  been  led  away  from  our  proposed  plan  f-  for>  before  giving 
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^xtt  vexdkt  Oft'  th^e  Author,  we  Were  to  have  mentioifed  the  reasoift  he 
gives  for  the /kvftuw/iar  teenlf  he  announces.  To  this  then  we  shortly 
return.  These  reasons,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  those 
we  have  already  considered. 

No  douht  there  are  no  palpable  blunders  in  them,  like  those  We  hate, 
pointed  out  already  *,  but  this  results  perhaps  from  the  less  definite 
grounds  he  goes  upon,— detached  sentences  from  the  prophetical  Scrip- 
tures. When  an  authoi*  sets  himself  to  make  an  arithmetical  calcula* 
tion,  any  one  by  a  little  care  may  see  whether  he  is  right  Dr  wrong.  But 
the  prophetical  writings  are  themselves  a  region  so  dark,  that  a  person 
may  expatiate  in  them  in  various  directions  far  apart  from  the  true  path 
without  his  errors  being  very  perceptible.  So  that  it  requires  a  scheme- 
of  imterpretation  which  is  self-consistent  and  well  fitting  in  other  re- 
speets,  ('which  we  have  seen  this  one  is  not,  J  to  be  at  all  satisfactory  in 
its  endeavours  to  buiid  itself  up  by  a  vague  and  general  connection  with 
the  **  hard^to-be^understood  "  prophetical  writings. 

An  example  of  such  a  consistent  scheme  is  that  of  the  younger  Ro* 
bert  Fleming,  the  author  of  '*  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy,"  &c. 

Proceeding  on  the  principles  recognized  by  most  Protestant  common*' 
tators,  1.  That  the  book  of  Revelation  contains  an  account,  however 
dark,  of  all  the  remarkable  events  in  the  Church's  history  to  the  end  of 
time ;  2.  That  Babylon  and  the  beast,  and  the  last  head  of  the  beasts 
are  figures  used  to  represent  Papal  Rome  ;  3.  That  the  grand  Apoca- 
lyptic periods  of  I260  days,  42  months,  and  S^  times,  (called  a  time, 
times,  and  half  a  time),  are  equivalent  a|id  synchronical, — that  is,  are 
of  the  same  amount,  and  represent  not  different  spaces,  but  the  same 
space  of  time ;  4.  That  this  space  represents  the  beast's  duration,  or 
reaches  from  the  rise  to  the  &li  of  Popery  ;  5.  That  these  1^60  days 
are  to  be  understood  prophetically, — for  the  like  number  of  years  of  S60 
days  each. — Proceeding  on  these  principles,  Fleming's  chief  difficulty  of 
course  is  as  to  the  date  when  the  beast's  authority  may  be  said  to  have 
begun,  that  from  that  date  he  may  reckon  the  1260  prophetical  or  1242 
solar  years.  And  afler  various  considerations  he  has  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  beast's  authority  arose  gradually  or  by  a  succession 
of  steps.  One  step,  he  believes^  was  in  5d2,  when  Justinian,  having 
reconquered  Italy  from  the  Goths,  left  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Pope.  Another  and  a  great  step  was  in  6o6,  when 
the  Emperor  Phocas  solemnly  created  Boniface  III.  Universal  Bbhop. 
."  But,"  says  Fleming,  "  I  do  not  reckon  the  full  rise  of  the  Pope  to  the 
headship  of  the  Empire  till  a  later  date  still.  For  though  the  Pope  got 
the  title  of  Universal  Bishop  at  that  time,  yet  he  was  afterwards  for  a 
long  time  subject  in  temporal  concerns  to  the  Emperors.  And,  there.: 
fore,  I  cannot  reckon  him  to  have  been  in  a  proper  and  full  sense,  head 
of  Rome,  until  he  was  so  in  a  secular,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  sense. 
;And  this  was  not  until  the  days  of  Pepin,  by  whose  consent  he  was 
made  a  secular  prince,  arid  a  great  part  of  Italy  given  to  him  as  Peter's 
pBtrimony."  And  he  fixes  the  year  758  as  the  time  when  the  Pope 
was  thus  made  an  independent  temporal  priboe.  Notv,  adding  1249 
:(Uie  equivalent  of  1260  prophetical  yeli:rg)cto  eiEu:h  of  thi^sedates,  ue 
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get  the  three  periods  of  1794>  1848,  and  2000  ;  which  Fleming  (wh<y 
wrote  nearly  a  century  hetbre  the  first  of  them)  believed  would  mark 
three  steps  ending  in  the  downfall  of  the  Papacy.  These  periods  he 
is  also  led  to  connect  with  the  pouring  out  of  the  last  four  vials 
of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  ;  the  4th  vial  ending  in  1 794 ;  the  5th,  in 
1848  ;  and  the  6th  and  7th  (whose  outpouring  is  in  great  measure  con. 
ctirrent)  in  2000.  This  last  space  of  time  he  supposes  to  include  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  renunciation  of  Mahometanism 
by  the  sovereigns  of  the  east>  and  their  subsequent  proselytization  to 
Popery  and  junction  with  Rome  in  the  final  struggle  against  tiiie  reli- 
gion immediately  before  the  millennium.  But  in  regard  to  all  explana^* 
tion  of  prophecies  having  reference  to  any  later  period  than  his  own  age, 
Fleming  disclaims  all  certainty.  His  words  are, — "  And  now  seeing  I 
have  marked  out  the  time  we  are  in  at  present,  it  is  time  also  to  put  a 
§top  to  our  Apocalyptic  thoughts,  seeing  no  man  can  pretend,  upon  any 
just  grounds,  to  calculate  future  times.  However,  seeing  I  have  come 
80  far,  I  shall  adventure  to  present  you  further  with  some  conjectural 
thoughts  on  this  head  ;  for  I  am  far  from  the  presumption  of  some  men 
to  give  them  any  higher  character."  And  therefore,  he  very  properly 
hesitates  to  decide  certainly  about  the  nature  of  the  millennium,  though 
he  did  not  believe  in  any  personal  or  literal  coming  of  Christ  to  establish 
it.  **  We  must  not  imagine,"  he  says,  **  that  this  appearance  of  Christ 
will  be  a  personal  one,  no  more  than  his  appearance  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Jews  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  was  such,  for  the  heavens  must 
retain  him  until  the  great  and  last  day  of  the  consummation,  or  restitu- 
tion of  all  things."  Fleming  certainly  goes  far  enough  in  his  *'  conjec- 
tures" as  to  coming  events.  Still  his  scheme  is  consistent  throughout, 
and  based  on  no  palpable  blunders.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  one 
which  must  lie  against  all  Apocal3'ptic  interpretations — the  darkness  of 
the  region  traversed — the  mysteriousness  of  the  prophetical  expressions. 
'  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  who 
Would  found  on  these  mysterious  expressions  a  scheme  demonstrably  in. 
correct }  Upon  the  dark  words  of  prophecy  he  founds  what  we  have 
shewn  amounts  to  nothing  but  a  mistake.  In  other  words,  since  we 
have  shewn  that,  upon  his  own  principles,  the  end  of  the  final  struggle 
ought  to  have  taken  place  in  1 848,  it  is  needless  to  state,  at  least  very 
particularly,  the  reasons  he  gives  for  the  particulars  of  that  struggle. 

Our  statement  of  them  will  be  very  brief,  but  it  will  be  easily  seen, 
that  even  had  his  scheme  been  consistent  and  well  grounded  otherwise, 
they  would  have  been  very  unsatis^tory. 

1.  The  reasons  he  gives  for  believing  in  the  immediate  seizure  of 
Constantinople  by  Russia  are  drawn  entirely  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
40th  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel ;  but,  though  he  does  not 
mention  it  in  the  same  place,  from  what  he  says  elsewhere,  he  (like 
Fleming  and  most  commentators),  connects  the  12th  verse  of  the  1 6th 
chapter  of  Revelation  with  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

2.  The  reason  he  gives  for  France  overthrowing  Austria  and  the 
papacy  is,  that  it  is  said  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Dwiiel,  "  They"  (the 
•aints,  t.«.  the  French  !)  "  shall  take  away  his  dominion,  to  consume 
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and  destroy  it  unto  the  end."  Let  not  the  reader  be  surprised  at  the 
French  being  represented  by  the  saints.  Our  author  tells  uBpamm  that 
the  witnesses  who  prophesied  in  sackcloth  for  1260  years  were  ''civil 
and  religious  democracy/'  which  were  slain  by  Louis  XIV.  in  ITSp, 
and- rose  again  in  the  person  of  Napoleon  I. !  These  saints^  however, 
not  being  Anglo-Saxons,  he  slays  at  Armageddon. 

3.  The  remaining  part  to  be  played  by  Russia  is  founded  on  suppo« 
sitions  drawn  from  the  passage  already  mentioned  in  Daniel  xi.  40. 

4.  The  exalted  position  of  Britain  is  deduced  from  his  estimation  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  intellect  (we  are  almost  tempted  td 
ask  whether  he  includes  his  own),  and  his  chief  arguments  on  the  sub« 
ject  are  contained  in  the  extracts  we  have  already  given. 

5.  His  reason  for  believing  in  the  restoration  of  the  present  generation 
of  Jews,  or  at  least  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  who  shall  be  alive  15 
years  hence^  to  Judea,  in  their  unconverted  state,  is  ceitainly  equally 
misatisfactory.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  he  has  no  doubt.  And  he 
stigmatizes  as  a  great  mistake  any  present  attempts  to  convert  them* 
He  wishes  to  understand  literally  all  the  predictions  concerning  them ; 
and  the  only  one  which  he  quotes  is  one  which,  if  literally  understood, 
must  make  us  believe  that  all  the  Jews  must  first  be  dead  and  buried 
before  they  are  restored.  It  is  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  12.  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  behold,  0  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you 
to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel." 

It  would  be  a  wearisome  and  a  painful  task  to  follow  our  author  (who 
is  utterly  unknown  to  us  except  through  this  production,  and  of  whom 
we  have  no  desire  to  know  more  in  the  same  character)^  it  would  be 
wearisome,  painful,  and  needless,  to  follow  him  through  any  farther  de« 
tails. 

The  pamphlet,  strange  to  say,  has  been  greatly  run  upon.  This  is 
sad  ;  for  unfortunately  it  is  a  work  likely  to  cause  the  sceptical  and  un« 
thinking  to  doubt  whether  we  have  really  in  Scripture  any  sure  word  of 
prophecy.  But  it  ought  to  make  thoughtful  Christians  regard  prophecy 
in  its  true  light.  All  Scripture  is  profitable,  but  not  all  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  devotional  parts  of  God's  word  we  cannot  make  too  much 
the  ^ide  of  our  meditations  ;  the  hortatory  portions  we  cannot  too  ear* 
iiestly  investigate  for  direction  in  our  daily  duties  ;  but  the  unfulfilled 
prophetical  parts  are  to  be  regarded  differently.  They  are  evidently 
neither  to  be  the  objects  'of  inquisitive  investigation,  nor  the  means 
of  our  "  instruction  in  righteousness  ;"— &r  less  to  be  an  arena  either  for 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  or  for  the  display  of  unending  logomachy. 
Their  great  use  (besides  being  perhaps  *'  profitable  for  reproof'-^tho 
reproof  of  our  self-conceit,  and  for  comforting  us  with  the  hope  of  the 
world's  conversion) — their  great  use  seems  to  be,  to  serve  as  a  constantly 
accumulating  evidence  for  the  divinity  of  revelation  by  their  successive 
fulfilment. 

Bat  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  account  to  lay  aside  the  prophecies 
from  our  daily  perusaL  Mixed  with  the  darkest  predictions,  are  the 
imost  intelli|^ble  and  valuable  precepts.     Why  refuse  to  feed  on  th^ 
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fruits  that  ffrow  around  U8^  because  we  cannot  convert  into  food  tht 
fed^rs  of  Leoanon  f  Why  refuse  the  spiritual  sustenance  God  haa  made 
ready  for  us^  because  there  are  some  things  which  have  not  yet  under* 
gone  that  process  by  which  God's  providence  y/i\\  in  due  time  prepare 
them  for  being  assimilated  to  our  spiritual  nature  ?  Let  us  believe  with 
Saurin  : — "  L' Apocalypse,  qui  est  un  des  plus  mortifiants .  Ouvrages, 
pour  un  esprit  avide  de  connaissance  et  de  lumi^re,  est  un  des  plus  sa- 
tisfaisants  pour  un  coeur  avide  de  maximes  et  de  pr^eptes." 

We  have  only  in  conclusion  to  remark,  that  the  anonymous  author  of 
this  very  successful  attempt  to  gull  the  public  and  enrich  himself  by 
appealing  to  the  fears  and  the  curiosity  of  the  imbecile,  is  reported  to  be  a 
journeyman  printer,  whose  only  other  lucubration  is  an  historical  sketch 
which  we  have  not  seen. 


.   THE  PROTESTANT  GOVERNMENT  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  THE  CLERGY  RESERVES— CANADA. 

Thb  question  with  regard  to  the  continuance  or  withdrawal  of  the  go* 
vemment  endowments  to  the  Established  Protestant  Clergy  in  Canada, 
possessed  by  them  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  solemnly  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importanoe>  not 
ooly  to  those  Colonial  Churches,  whose  very  existence  is  threatened  by 
the  Bill  introduced  and  supported  by  the  present  govemment>  but  also 
to  the  mother  churches  here  and  in  England,  who  cannot  look  on  with 
indifference  while  their  offshoots  in  Canada,  hitherto  the  instruments  of 
io  much  good,  are  threatened  with  destruction. 

'  The  following  brief  statement  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  convince 
any  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  present  min- 
istry is  not  only  fraught  with  innumerable  evils  to  Canada,  but  is  a 
violation  of  solemn  guarantees,  and  an  interference  with  property,  more 
thah  half  a  century  ago  set  apart  and  destined  specially  and  solely  for 
the  support  of  a  "  Protestant  Clergy,"  in  that  important  Colony, 

By  Royal  Proclamation  in  1775,  and  by  Act  of  the  British  Parliament 
in  1 79>i  a  certain  portion,  (one  seventh)  of  the  crown  lands  was  set  apart 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  "  Protestant  Clergy"  in  all  time 
eoming  in  the  Province  of  Canada.  The  object  of  the  Royal  Proclama- 
tion, and  of  the  subsequent  Act,  was  to  offer  an  inducement  to  Protest- 
ants to  settle  in  Canada.  And  very  many  of  the  descendants  of  those 
who,  on  the  faith  of  such  guarantees,  settled  in  that  province,  are  still  to 
be  found  there  at  the  present  day. 

•  By  the  Act  of  1791  many  and  most  important  alterations  were  made 
upon  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Canada.  It  was  separ- 
Uted  into  two  Provinces,  and  by  the  very  Act  which  constituted  and 
established  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  the  Clergy  Reserves  were 
toempted  from  the  power  of  the  local  legislature,  and  solemnly  eonfinned 
by  the  Crown  and  by  the  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
-  By  the  Act  of  1840,  subsequently  to  the  Rebellion  in  Canada,' great 
ilterations  were  again  made  upon  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution 
if  the  Provincow    U^jperiand  Lower  Oshada^  ^hidi  had  been  diaoi^ted 
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by  the  Act  of  1191,  were  reunited  and  one  joint  legialature  appointed  to 
ftdminiiter  the  af&irs  of  both. 

The  question  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  is  almost  entirely  an  Upper  Gov 
mida  question,  and  the  vast  majority  in  that  province  are  Protestants ; 
but  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  inhabitants  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  one  consequence 
of  the  Act  of  1840  has  been  to  introduce  into  the  Canadian  legislature 
a  very  considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  whose  great  object' it  is, 
in  Csoiada,  as  elsewhere,  to  root  out  Protestantism.  That  this  is  their 
determination  they  have  already  most  unequivocally  shewn  by  two  series 
of  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  influence  of  their  votes  in  the 
Canadian  Legislature,  the  object  of  these  resolutions  being  in  both 
cases  to  procure  the  confiscation  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  their  appli- 
cation to  secular  purposes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  fate  of  th# 
Clergy  Reserves  if  the  government  at  home  are  rash  and  unprincipled 
enough  to  entrust  a  legislature  so  constituted  with  full  power  to  dispose 
of  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

By  the  Act  of  1840  an  endowment  amounting  to  rather  more  thaii 
half  of  the  whole  Clergy  Reserves  was  provided  to  the  Protestant  Clergy 
of  Canada,*— and  the  remainder  was  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  support  of 
Christians  of  other  denominations  and  for  purposes  of  public  worship. 
This  Act  beara  to  be  for  the  final  disposition  of  the  question,  and  was 
repeatedly  pointed  to  by  its'firamer  (Lord  J.  Russell,  who  also  fathers  the 
present  Bill)  as  being  intended  for  ever  to  set  at  rest  the  long  disputed 
question  of  the  Clei^gy  Reserves. 

The  proposed  Bill  gives  full  power  to  the  Canadian  Legislaure  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  reserving  only  the  life  interest 
of  the  present  stipendiaries. 

Since  1850  that  Legislature  has  twice  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect 
that  it  k  desirable  to  confiscate  and  secularize  the  Clergy  Reserves.  So 
that  the  present  Bill  does  not  send  over  to  the  Canadian  legislature « 
question  fat  their  deliberation,  or  one  with  regard  to  which  their  decision 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  gives  up  to  them  a  valuable  property  specially  des- 
tined for  thesu|^>ort  of  a  '^  Protestant  Clergy,"  a  great  part  of  which  has 
already  been  appropriated,  and  allotted  in  accordance  with  its  original  desr 
tination,  and  it  gives  it  up  in  the  full  and  perfect  knowledge  that  they 
tiave  predetermined  to  confiscate  the  whole  of  that  property,  and  apply  it 
to  purposes  the  most  o{^>osite  to  the  intention  of  the  original  grants 
which  conferred  it.  r 

A  colony  may  justly  claim  a  right  to  have  a  voice  with  regard  to  thf 
dinx)sal  and  appropriation  of  the  taxes  drawn  from  her ;  but  what  right, 
•0  i(mg  as  she  remains  ecmnected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  moUier 
oountry,  can  she  daim  to  dispose  of  a  fund  specially  set  apart  by  tb^ 
■overeign  power  in  the  mother  country,  before  she  ev^n  possessed  a  coq- 
tftitution  or  legislatioa  of  her  o.wni  and  fer  not  one  fiirtbing  (^  which  wa# 
ibe  ever  taxed  ? 

We  shall  now  ^deavour  to  state  as  shortly  ^.  possiUe  som^  of .  tb^ 
siitnci^ous  objections  which  present  themselves  to  the  further  progress  Sff 
the  piMtet  Bill.     And^  in  the  first  placei,  it  is,  as  already  mentioned;^ 
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manifest  violation  of  .the  right  of  property  in  the  Clergy  Reserves^  c^iv* 
ferred  upon  the  "  Protestant  Clergy"  of  Canada  hy  the  Royal  Prodamai. 
tion  of  1775,  and  hy  the  act  of  1791>  which  last,  in  conferring  them,  ex- 
pressly states  that  they  were  hestowed  for  the  support  of  a  "  Protestant 
Clergy"  in  all  time  coming,  and  it  is  not  even  alleged  by  the  promoters 
of  the  present  Bill  that  these  Clergy  Reserves  have  been  at  any  time  or 
in  any  way  abused  by  their  possessors. 

It  is  most  unfair  to  entrust  the  decision  of  a  question  so  im- 
portant to  the  provincial  legislature  at  all,  and  more  especially  to  a  legis- 
lature constituted  as  that  of  Canada  now  is.  They  will  not  deliberate 
on  the  question  of  the  clergy  reserves,  that  they  have  done  already. 
They  will  confiscate  them  at  once.  In  fact  if  this  Bill  shall  pass,  the 
imperial  parliament  will  just  have  been  playing  the  part  of  Jackall  to 
the  Canadian  Legislature. 

Under  §  41  of  the  Act  1791  >  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada  had 
certain  powers  conferred  upon  it  to  modify  the  said  Act,  subject,  however, 
to  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  legislature 
of  Upper  Canada  was  then  composed  entirely  of  Protestants.  And  yet 
now,  when,  since  the  junction  of  the  Provinces  in  1840,  a  very  large 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  have  obtained  votes  in  the  legislature,  it  is 
proposed  by  the  present  Bill  to  entrust  to  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  a 
body  so  constituted,  a  question  relating  solely  to  the  rights  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Established  Protestant  Church,  thus  conferring  upon  a  legis- 
lature of  which  at  least  one  third  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  which  also  con- 
tains  numerous  dissenters,  who  in  this  matter  side  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  powers  far  greater  and  more  unlimited,  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  than  the  41st  $  of  the  act  1791  originally 
bestowed  upon  the  purely  Protestant  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada. 

t'he  Bill  of  1840  and  the  present  Bill  were  both  introduced 
by  Lord  John  Russell.  But  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  of  1840  bears, 
that  it  is  "for  the  final  dispoeiiion  of  the  lands  called  Clergy  Re-^ 
eervee"  This  was  again  and  again  stated  by  Lord  John  Russell 
and  his  supporters  in  their  places  in  Parliament.  And  in  Canada,  the 
impression  that  the  matter  was  for  ever  set  at  rest  by  the  Bill  of  1840 
was  strong  and  universal.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Price,  who  has  since  be.^ 
eome  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  the  secularization  of  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves, declared  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  subsequently  to  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  of  1840,  upon  an  attempt  being  made  to  revive  the  question, 
that  he  "  deprecated  any  fui-ther  legislation,  as  likely  to  endanger  that 
settlement  which  had  been  considered  final ;  that  peace,  had  succeeded -the 
long  and  fierce  confiict,  that  the  country  was  settling  down  in  the-  hope 
that  agitation  on  that  subject  was  at  an  end;  and  that  this  great  soui-ce 
of  heartburnings  and  mutual  recriminations  among  the  religious  bodie8> 
would  be  at  once  and  for  ever  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  the  past."  What 
ihall  wesay  then  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Price  in  1850  in  moving  a  series 
of  resolutions  for  the  confiscation  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  introducing  in  1863  a  new  Bill,  after  his  Bill  of  1840  "for 
the  final  disposition**  of  ^his  question  ?  What  can  w«  believe  but  that 
4km  interest  has  proved  too  strong  for  their  convictions,  and  that  their 
Jare  of  power  bat  OYerwme  their  love  of  truth;  that  they  would  rather  be 
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%tt0BeMfal  than  consistent,  dishonest  in  office  than  honest  in  onpositioil. 
Con6scat]on  of  Clergy  Reserves  is  a  good  party  cry,  and  will  fina  a  strong 
party  here  and  in  Canada  to  back  it ;  but  is  it  one  which  a  ProtestaiR 
•Minister  in  a  Protestant  country  should  catch  up  and  re-echo  ? 

The     Church  of    Scotland  shared    in    the    universal    belief   that 
the  Act  of  1840  had  finally  determined  the  question  of  the  Clergy  Re** 
jKrves. .  Acting  upon  this  belief,  she  has,  through  her  Colonial  Commit- 
tee, expended  in  Canada  since  1 840,  in  building  churches,  in  sending 
out  ministers  to  destitute  localities,  in  bestowing  and  augmenting  sala- 
ries, and  for  various  other  ecclesiastical  purposes,  upwards  of  L.20,000. 
But  if  the  present  bill  shall  pass,  all  these  exertions,  all  that  expenditure, 
will  have  been  in  a  great  measure  thrown  away,  for  although  she  has 
been  able  to  supplement  and  increase  the  endowments  possessed  by  the 
Oanadian  Clergy,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  she  can  altogether  supply 
.these  endowments,  which,  in  the  event  of  the  present  Bills  passing,  will 
inevitably  be  withdrawn  upon  the  decease  of  the  present  stipendiaries. 
We  maintain  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  the  strongest  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  Bill  of  1840  was  final,  and  that  the  endowments  of  the 
Canadian  Protestant  Clergy  were  as  well  guaranteed  in  all  time  coming, 
as  her  own  in  Scotland.     But  if  this  be  the  case,  then  it  is  certain  that 
the  passing  of  the  present  bill  will  not  only  cast  a  slight  upon  her  as  a 
Chuixsh,  but  will  also  entail  upon  her  great  pecuniary  loss.     If  the  pre- 
sent Bill  shall  pass  the  Commons,  which  there  seems  too  much  reason 
to  fear,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  is  believed,  can  qualify  sufficient  in* 
terest  in  the  issue  of  the  question,  to  entitle  her,  if  it  shall  be  thought 
advisable,  to  appear  by  council  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

If  the  present  bill  shall  pass,  a  first  and  fatal  blow  will  have 
been  struck  at  the  great  principle  of  religious  establishments.  It  ia  no 
answer  to  this  to  say,  that  the  present  bill  does  not  confiscate  the  clergy 
reserves,  and  that  therefore  the  British  Parliament  are  not  answerable  for 
what  may  follow  in  the  Canadian  Legislature.  But  if  the  British  Par- 
liament  confers  full  powers  upon  that  provincial  legislature,  who  have 
on  two  recent  occasions  most  distinctly  announced  their  resolution  to 
confiscate  the  Clergy  Reserves,  surely  the  British  Parliament  is  answer- 
able for  the  result.  Canada  is  still  in  connection  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, still  dependent  upon  Great  Britain,  and  as  long  as  that  connection 
subsists,  so  long  is  the  Parliament  of  this  country  bound  to  take  care 
that  the  provincial  legislature  does  not  violate  vested  rights,  or  interfere 
-with  property  set  apart  by  competent  authority  for  a  special  purpose, 
or  depart  from  any  constitutional  principle  acted  upon  and  recognized  by 
the  home  government.  If  the  Clergy  Reserves  are  to  fall  a  prey  to 
Popery,  dissent,  and  infidelity  in  Canada,  upon  what  principle  can  the 
endowments  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  be  maintained  in 
this,  country  ?  These  churches  are,  it  is  true,  secured  by  their  respect 
tive  acts  of  security,  embodied  in,  and  ratified  by,  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
jbut  then  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Canada  are  also  secured  by  the 
Boyal  Proclamation  of  1775,  and  by  the  Act  of  1 79  >  •  If  the  dis-eata.. 
Uishment  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Canada  shall  take  place,  can  it 
be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  numerous  enemiev  of  our  establish^ 
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menu  at  hpinerwiU  loeejight  of  liich  a  precedent,  and  luch  a  pretext 
for  combiniiig  to  attack  th^xn  also.  The  established  church  in  Ganadii 
may  fall  first,  but  she  will  not  fall  alone. 

Another  strong  objection  to  the  present  bill  is  the  proved  impos- 
tibility  of  supporting  a  respectable  and  highly  educated  clergy  in  a 
•country  so  extensive  and  thinly  peopled  as  Canada  upon  the  voluntary 
system.  That  system  may  answer  in  a  few  of  the  great  towns,  but  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  and  throughout  the  country  generally, 
it  has  been  found  quite  impracticable.  There  are  many  easier  roads  to 
wealth  and  competence  than  the  ministry,  in  a  comparatively  new 
.country  like  Canada.  To  procure  good  clergymen  in  such  a  country, 
you  must  endow  them  well,  or  at  least  give  them  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  permanent  endowment.  Thousands  of  settlers  now  in  Canada,  and 
thousands  of  the  emigrants  who  are  yearly  flocking  to  its  shores,  are  &r 
.too  poor  to  pay  their  ministers.  If,  therefore,  the  endowments  are  with- 
drawn  from  the  Protestant  clergy,  many  thousands  now  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  religious  instruction,  thanks  to  these  endowments,  will  soon 
be  deprived  of  them  through  no  fault  but  poverty.  It  nriay  be  urged 
that  the  present  bill  reserves  the  life  interests  of  the  present  stipendiaries 
on  the  Clergy  Reserve  fund.  But  even  admitting  that,  as  no  bill  seems 
to  be  final,  and  no  settlement  permanent,  with  whig  statesmen  of  the 
present  day,  how  do  we  know  that  Lord  John  Russell  may  not  intro- 
duce another  bill  to  do  away  even  with  the  life  interests  of  the  present 
Atipendiaries.  Or  even  if  he  does  not,  and  the  present  is  in  reality  the 
final  one,  the  result  will  be,  that  the  next  generation  will  be  deprived  of 
the  benefits  which  their  fathers  now  derive  firom  the  labours  of  a  highly 
•educated,  pious  and  independent  clergy. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  against  the  present  Bill  is,  the  position 
in  which  it  will  leave  Protestantism  in  Canada  as  compared  with 
itomanism.  It  will  degrade  and  impoverish  Protestantism,  while  it 
will  leave  Popery  wealthy  and  flourishing.  It  is  not  even  pretended 
-that  the  Romish  priesthood  in  Canada  possess  a  better  title  to  their  enor- 
mous endowments  than  the  Protestant  Established  Clergy  do  at  present 
possess  to  the  Clergy  Reserves.  These  Roman  Catholic  endowments 
were  the  gifl  of  a  French  monarch  when  Canada  was  a  French  province  ; 
true,  they  were  confirmed  when  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  but 
at  that  very  period,  the  Clergy  Reserves  were  granted  as  an  oflset  against 
ihe  Romish  endowments,  for  the  endowment  of  a  "  Protestant  Clergy," 
and  the  benefit  of  Protestant  settlers.  And  now,  the  endowment  origi- 
nally conferred  by  a  foreign  monarch  and  a  hostile  nation  is  to  be  respected^ 
while  that  solemnly  guaranteed  by  George  III.  and  his  Parliament 
to  the  Protestant  settlers  in  Canada,  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  revoked. 
At  her  coronation,  the  Queen  swore  that  she  would  "  inviolably  maintain 
«}4  preserve  the  settlement  of  the  true  and  Protestant  religion,"  and  as  a 
.nation,  we  recognise  Protestantism,  while  we  repudiate  and  disavow  the 
rpiinmples  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and  yet,  if  this  Bill  shall  pass, 
Har  Majesty  must  be  asked  to  give  a  oonsent  very  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  and  ^irit  of  her  coronation  oath— a  consent  degrading  to  Protest* 
antiim  and  highly  &vourable  to  Popery.    This  Bill  will  reverse  the  rela- 
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ti  ve  and  proper  pobitioDa  oTPapists  and  Protaitants  in  i^  Froteytant  country, 
where  toleration  is  M  which  a  Papist  has  a  title  to  expect,  or  a  right  to  de- 
mand. In  almost  all  Roman  Catholic  countries — in  Austria,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France,  and  Italy^  the  most  stringent  penal  laws  are  at  present  in  force 
against  Protestants.  But  Her  Majesty's  present  ministers  in  this  Pro- 
testant country,  are  endeavouring,  hy  this  Bill,  to  follow  out  a  line  of  con- 
duct, such  as  the  most  bigoted  Roman  Catholic  would  certainly  approve, 
and  which  seems  likely  to  end  in  the  discouragement  and  suppression  of 
Protestantism  in  one  of  our  most  important  colonies. 

Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  great  wealth  possessed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  J. 
Pakington,  on  the  occasion  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Cwiada  Clergy  Reserves  Bill  in  1 840,  that  there  were  in  Lower 
Canada  300  Romish  clergymen,  with  annual  incomes  averaging 
£A75  each,  and  amounting  in  all  to  £82,500,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  endowments  in  the  province  did 
not  fall  short  of  4  millions  and  a  half,  while  the  whole  value  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  did  not  exceed  £600,000  ;  and  be  it  observed,  that  by 
the  Bill  of  1840,  the  annual  proceeds  of  three-eighths  of  this  sum  were 
diverted  from  the  support  of  the  Established  Protestant  Clergy,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  other  religious  bodies,  without  regard  to  sect 
or  denomination. 

In  conclusion, — if  this  Bill  shall  pass,  it  will  put  the  cope-stone  upon 
the  ruinous  policy  which  has  been  systematically  adopted  and  carried  oqt 
by  the  various  whig  ministries  towards  Canada,  previously  to,  and  since 
the  rebellion.  A  policy  which  first  invited  and  encouraged  rebellion,  aad 
afterwards,  when  that  rebellion  had  been  crushed,  instead  of  thanking 
and  rewarding  the  leal  and  true-hearted  Protestant  loyalists  who  ha^  gal* 
lantly  stood  by  the  mother  country  during  the  struggle, — treated  them 
with  ingratitude  and  contempt,  while  it  lavished  favours  and  preferment 
upon  the  French  and  Roman  Catholic  faction,  to  whose  machinations  the 
rebellion  of  1839  had  been  chiefly  owing. 
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New  Fiew  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  or^  the  Plagues  of  Egypt  and  qf  Europe  Iden- 
tical, Bv  C.  £.  FKiiSER  Tytlkr,  H.E.l.C,  Civil  Engineer.  Edin- 
bui^h :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

Our  first  impression,  on  looking  at  the  title  of  this  book,  was,  that  it  is  a 
misnomer ;  nor  has  that  impression  been  removed  by  a  careful  and  attentive 
perusal  of  parts  1st  and  2d.  Typical  or  prophetical  of  Uie  plague^  of 
Europe  those  of  Egypt  may  be,  but  identical  thcv  are  not,  and  can- 
not be.  And  of  this  the  author  is  made  to  feel  himself  sensible,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  aware  of  it.  Thus  in  page'  06 
of  his  ^Sketch,"  he  says,  '^  In  type  and  antitype,  we  must  not,  as  itiaAy 
do,  look  for  perfect  resemblance — the  great  apostle  tells  us  not  to  expect 
'Sua,  Heb.  x.  1.  I'he  nature  of  prophecy,  wnich  is  ever  cul^unatilu^  e)E- 
^aadifig,  and  amplifying,  forbids  us  to  c:q>ect  St.    The  plagues  of  Egypt 
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an  but  the  Apocalvpae  in  miniattire.^  How,  then,  does  he  presume  to  call 
them  identical  ?  Again,  in  a  note,  |)age  66  of  the  same  Sketch,  he  says, 
**  Many  consider  the  plagues  of  Egypt  a  mere  historic  narrative.  History 
they  undoubtedly  are ;  but,  like  ail  history,  they  are  Typical."  Again^ 
we  ask  how,  with  such  a  correct  notion  u^ion  his  mind,  does  he  call  tnem 
identical?  After  reading  thus  far,  and  meeting  with  such  declarations  as 
these,  we  began  to  be  in  hope  that  we  would  hear  no  more  of  their  identity. 
But  lo  and  behold,  in  page  82  of  the  same  sketch,  we  read : — *^  The  strong- 
est proof  of  our  scheme  is  perhaps  this ;  when  we  adjust  the  several 
pieces  of  a  wooden  map,  we  know,  by  tlie  feet  of  all  fitting  m  and  agreeing, 
that  the  adjustment  is  correct.  In  hke  manner,  on  our  principle  of  inter- 
pretation, the  Apocalypse  exactly  fits  into  and  agrees  with  Genesis ;  all  the 
'seals,  trumjiets,  and  vials  tallying  in  character,  order,  number^  and  all  else 
with  the  seals  Hird  plagues  of  Egypt  V*  But  how  does  this  statement  tally 
with  the  admissions  already  quoted  from  pages  65  und  66  ?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  expect  from  such  a  writer  as  this, — so  uncertain, — so  doubtful  and 
wavering  as  to  the  value  of  language  and  of  his  own  statements,  anything 
that  can  be  relied  upon.  There  is  such  a  want  of  accuracy  and  precision^ 
that  we  must  demur,  in  the  meantime,  to  giving  him  anything  like  credit 
for  having  accomplished  what  he  imagined  he  has.  And  yet  we  say  not 
this  in  anger, — in  envy, — or  from  a  wish  that  he  may  not  succeed.  God 
Imows  we  wish  him  all  success  in  bis  difficult  undertaking,  and  shall  rejoice 
most  cordially  to  be  obliged,  on  seeing  the  whole  book,  to  admit  that  he  has 
succeeded  up  to  his  fondest  hopes  and  desires.  There  is  such  an  air  of  ear- 
nestness,— such  a  manifestation  of  a  heart  in  love  with  the  truths  of  God, 
that  we  cannot  but  wish  him  success. 

The  book  itself,  accoi*ding  to  the  author's  own  statement^  is  to  consbt  of 
**  a  sketch'*  or  outline  of  his  plan  of  interpretation, — ^^  introductions  to  the 
several  chapters  of  Revelations, — general  appendices,  and  notes  upon  each 
chapter.*'  Parts  1st  and  2d,  containing  the  sketch, — introductions  to 
chapters  1-6, — anpendix  A.,  and  the  notes  upon  the  first  six  chapters,  are 
all  that  we  have  before  us  at  present ;  and  it  miffht  have  been  as  well,  per- 
haps, that  we  had  delayed  any  notice  of  the  book  till  the  whole  had  been 
submitted  to  our  perusal ;  but  these  parts  having  been  sent  with  an  obvious 
expectation  that  we  should  take  some  notice  of  them  immediately,  we  were 
unwilling  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  respectable  publishers. 

We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  lead- 
ing points  of  his  system,  omitting  in  the  meantime  very  many  things  which 
we  had  jotted  down  to  be  noticed. 

In  section  3  of  his  scheme,  the  author  lays  down  his  ^'  N£W  Scheme 
OF  Interpretation"  in  the  following  words : — ^^  The  prophets  commonly 
see  a  vbta  of  tvpes  and  antitypes,  from  the  primary  and  immediate  one,  to 
the  remote  ana  ultimate  one,  like  glasses  in  a  telescope,  mutually  aiding  and 
bearing  out  each  other,  and  though  distinct,  apaart,  and  separate,  appearing 
-  like  one  and  the  same." 

Really  this  is  language,  applied  to  such  a  subject,  which  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  which  we  doubt  very  much  whether  Uie  author  himself  un- 
derstands. Had  he  said  that  the  prophets  see  through  a  vista,  a  vision,  or 
iepresentation  of  types,  pointing  prophetically  out  some  great  future  events 
by  these  types,  we  could  have  understood  him.  For  this  would  have  been 
language  in  accordance  with  what  we  read  of  prophetic  visions  in  the  word 
of  God ;  as  Daniel,  for  instance,  saw  some  great  future  events,  but  what  he 
knew  not,  represented  or  typified  by  four  great  beasts.  But  neither  he, 
nor  anv  prophet  that  we  know,  saw  both  the  type  and  the  antitype ;  far 
]ms  did  they,  or  could  they,  see  them  as  so  manv  glasses  in  a  telescope.  4 
telescepe  misy  be  considered  as  a  vista,  to  give  the  author  his  own  fevooiite 
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Word,  thnrnghmhUAi  the  prophet  sees,  but  the  looker-through  these  glasses 
does  not  see  one  of  them.    By  the  help  of  them  he  has  hia  yision  carrM' 
forward  to  some  distant  object,  and  sees  that  only,  or  these  only,  if  there  be' 
more  than  one ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  prophets. 

What  kind  of  a  vista,  for  instance,  would  that  be  which  the  author  opens 
up  to  himself  in  attempting  to  explain  the  words  so  unhappily  rendered, 
"ybur  hea»t9^^  in  the  6th  verse  of  tne  4th  chapter  of  our  translation  ?  Wa^ 
anything  like  it  opened  up  to,  or  set  before  John  ?  This  is  the  question  upon 
this  point  to  be  answered  and  explained.  Is  the  explanation  which  our 
author  has  given,  such  as  must  convince  every  reader  of  its  being  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  meaning  of  what  St.  John  saw '{  And  has  he  divine  au- 
thority for  the  assumptions  he  makes  ?  We  doubt  it.  But  whether  he 
has  or  not,  it  is  a  vista  entirely  of  his  own  creation,  not  such  as  St.  John 
was  permitted  to  look  through.  Do  men,  when  looking  'through  a  vista, 
see  backward  as  well  as  forward  ?  Did  the  vista,  through  which  St.  John 
looked,  direct  or  carry  his  eyes  back  to  the  cherubim  set  to  guard  the  way 
to  the  tree  of  life,  as  well  as  forward  to  the  things  which  were  to  be  there- 
after ?  We  doubt  it.  He  was  invited  to  come  up  and  to  see — what  f  Not 
the  things  which  had  been  before,  but  the  things  that  were  to  be  hereafter/ 
And  it  will  be  no  satisfactory  reply  to  this  for  the  author  to  tell  us  that,  in 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  it  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  go 
back  to  these  things.  For,  if  we  mnt  this,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  T»Sa 
through  which  the  prophet  looked,  was  such  a  one  as  our  author  has  con- 
structed. It  would  only  tell  us  that  this  is  a  vista  of  the  author*8  own  crea- 
tion,— a  mere  assumption  without  a  shadow  of  proof.  Good  it  may  be,  but 
it  was  not  St.  John*s ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  as  in  many  other  points,  his 
hobby  of  the  vista  fails.  The  sooner  he  discards  that  conceit  of  the  vista 
system  from  his  book  the  better.  And  we  do  think  that,  if  he  would  vet 
quit  of  it,  and  of  his  other  conceit  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  and  of  tne 
Apocalypse  being  identic  a  j>,  and  set  himself  to  an  explanation  of  the  Re- 
velation of  St.  John,  without  regard  to  /tystmi  or  theory^  he  would  perhaps 
equal,  if  not  excel  any,  if  not  all,  of  the  interpreters  who  have  gone  before 
hun. 

In  section  16  of  the  ''  Sketch/*  the  author  tells  us  that  **•  there  is  a  further 
feature  in  the  structure  of  the  prophetic  vistas  which  demands  attention,  yiz.  r 
the  prophets  glance  along  each  vista,  and  as  their  eye  rests  now  on  one  pro- 
minent point,  now  on  another,  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  words 
describe  that  point.  In  other  words,  the  eye  and  words  of  the  prophets  run 
alone  each  vista  of  types  and  antitypes,  and  dwell  now  on  one,  now  on 
another,  according  to  their  prominence,  and  necessity  of  the  prophecy.* 
And  here  we  found  ourselves  beginning  to  understand  what  the  author 
meant  to  be  at  by  his  vista,  and  what  led  him  on  in  the  adoption  of  that 
fiivourite  word  to  unintelligible  and  confused  explanations.  In  order  to 
gratify  him,  we  shall  here  grant  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  he  calls  a  vista 
of  prophecies.  But  then,  we  say,  and  we  defy  him  to  deny  our  statement, 
or  to  prove  that  it  is  not  true, — we  say,  that  the  eye  of  none  but  the  all- 
seeing  God  ever  did  look^  or  could  look,  along  this  vista.  Fie,  and  none  but 
He,  can  do  so ;  and  He  can  do  so,  because  known  unto  God  are  all  his 
works  from  the  beginning.  But  the  author  speaks  as  if  the  eye  of  all  the 
prophets  were,  or  had  been  allowed  to  look  along  this  vista,  and  to  have 
been  made  to  rest  now  on  one  point,  now  on  another.  AVhereas,  the  truth 
is,  that  every  prophet  was  only  permitted  or  called  on,  by  the  Holt  Spirit, 
to  direct  his  eye  or  his  ear  to  certain  points,  and  to  explain  them,  or  in  other 
words,  to  describe  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  as  to  them.  And  the  duty  of 
an  interpreter  of  prophecies  is  to  connect  them  into  one  whole.  For  that 
they  are  so,  we  freely  admit*    But  here  lies  the  difficulty.    The  diAenltj 
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on  the  part  of  short-sighted  roan  is,  to  see  and  link  together  what  intheeye- 
of  ihe  Omniscient  is  one  continnons,  harmonioos,  and  beantifiil  whole.  But 
where  is  that  man  to  he  found  ?  Not  on  earth,  we  fear.  In  heaven,  in  all 
probahility,  the  redeemed  of  the  sons  of  Adam  shall  see,  and  understand^ 
and  admire,  and  he  delighted  with,  what  now  they  are  utterly  unable  to  cem- 
prehend. 

To  what  we  have  just  stated  the  author  may  object,  by  telling  us  that  he 
does  not  say  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted,  that  ever  any,  or  all  of  the  pro- 
phets glanced  along  the  vista  of  all  the  prophets ;  but  that  ^'  the  prophets  glance 
along  '  EACH  VISTA ;'"  and  in  reply,  we  tell  him  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
^  an  each  vista.'*  There  is  a  declaration  by  each  prophet  of  the  words  which 
God  had  put  in  his  mouth  and  no  more,  and  that  declaration,  too«  in  most 
instances,  if  not  in  all,  we  believe,  without  the  prophet  understanding  the 
full  import  of  the  words  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  vista  system  be  true  of  any  of  the  prophets ;  or, 
io  other  words,  if  it  can  with  truth  be  said  of  any  of  them,  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  take  such  a  view  of  the  prophecies^  which  he  was  to  deliver  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  it  may  be  said  of  St.  John.  There  seems  to  be  more  ia 
the  prophecies  which  he  was  called  on  to  deliver,  to  favour  such  a  notion, 
than  in  those  of  any  other  prophet.  But  even  of  him  this  cannot  be  said. 
For  it  was  not  he,  but  Jesus  himself,  who  had  taken  such  a  view  of  them^ 
and  gave  unto  John  such  parts  of  them  as  he  wished  to  be  revealed  to  His 
Church.  This  John  himself  tells  us  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  Book. 
His  words  are, — ^  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto 
him,  to  shew  unto  his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass ;  and 
he  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  angel  unto  his  servant  John."  Nay,  more- 
over, in  these  words  just  quoted,  we  are  expressly  told,  that  even  Jesus  him-* 
self^  as  THE  SON  OF  MAN,  had  not  taken  such  a  view  of  them.  Uod,  or  the 
all-seeing  Spirit  of  God,  alone  had  done  so,  and  given  them  to  Jesue  to  ehew 
unto  his  servants.  And  Jesus  did  so  by  the  hands,  or  through  the  medium 
of  an  angel.  In  Matt.  xxiv.  and  36,  Jesus,  just  after  he  had  been  delivering 
sundry  prophetic  declarations,  and  among  the  rest,  one  as  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  tells  us  that  ^^  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not  even 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only,"  t.  «.  but  God^  as  he  is  the  Om- 
niscient. To  talk  of  any  but  Him,  therefore,  as  knowing,  or  looking  through 
the  vista  of  prophecies  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  attributing  to  man 
what  only  belongs  to  God.  And  in  corroboration  of  what  we  have  just  been 
stating,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  in  the  ^tli  chapter  of  this  very  Book  of 
Reve&tion,  we  are  informed  that  it  was  from  God  the  Father — Him  that 
was  sitting  upon  the  throne  which  John  saw  in  heaven, — that  Jesus,  in  the 
appearance  ^^o/a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain^"  received  the  sealed  Book  con- 
taining the  Revelation  of  what  was  to  happen  thereafter.  It  was  God^  who 
had  written  in  that  Book  the  things  which  were  to  happen,  not  Jesus.  To 
Him  was  given  only  the  power  of  opening  the  sealed  Book,  and  of  disclosing 
or  proclaming  aloud  for  the  information  of  all  whom  it  concerned  the  things 
therein  written. 

But,  supposing  all  that  the  author  has  said  upon  his  vista  system,  and  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  and  those  of  Europe,  were  true  up  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  imagination,  we  do  not  see  how  that  would  contribute 
to  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  Apocalvpse.  He  has,  therefore,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  been  ill  advised  by  Lis  clerical  friends,  whoever  they  are, 
to  risk  the  credit  of  his  elaborate  work  on  such  groundless  assumptions. 

There  is,  however,  another  key  which  the  author  has  made  use  of — one 
which  was  obviously  lying  at  the  will  of  all  preceding  interpreters,  hut 
which  none  of  them  that  we  have  read  have  made  use  of  with  the  same  skill 
which  Mr.  Tytler  has  shewn, — we  mean  his  idea  or  belief  that  the  whole 
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of  the  Revelation  is  compriit^  in  the  eeak,  ao^  ^t,  when  they  are  opened, 
the  whole  is  disclosed,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Book  contains  merely  the 
filling  np  of  what  was  by  the  opening  of  these  seals  unfolded  in  brief.  This, 
we  must  say,  has  opened  up  to  our  mind  a  clearer  and  better  hope  of  seeing 
that  hitherto  sealed  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  made  m  some  de- 
gree open  and  intelligible  to  Bible  readers.  Such  were  the  impressions  on 
our  nund,  when  we  came  to  this  part  of  the  work,  and  such  are  the  impres- 
sions which  still  remain  Jipon  our  mind.  We  shall,  therefore,  with  no  little 
anxiety,  look  for  the  author*8  full  developcment  of  this  view  which  he  has 
taken.  This  is  what  to  us  stamps  his  book  with  the  character  of  a  Nrw 
ViBw  OF  THE  Apooaltpsb;  and  not  the  untenable  assumptions  of  the 
Plagues  of  £gypt  and  those  of  Europe  being  identical,  and  his  vista  system 
being  calculated  to  harmonise  the  jarring  views  of  preceding  interpreters^ 
and  explain  the  Apocalypse. 

But  even  here  the  Author  has  with  his  usual  want  of  precision  spoken 
on  this  most  important  part  of  his  subject.  He  has  indeed  quoted  a  sentence 
from  the  excellent  and  eloquent  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Papacy,  and 
another  from  Mr.  Hoare  to  nis  point ;  but,  though  he  has  told  us  that  both 
Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  glanced  at  the  point,  he  has  not  told  us 
where  to  find  this  glance  in  the  voluminous  works  of  these  two  of  the  great- 
est and  wisest  of  mankind.  Sir  Isaac^s  work  on  the  Apocalypse  we  have 
not  at  present  at  hand,  but  on  looking  into  Lord  Bacon's  works,  we  find 
him  saving  on  the  subject  of  prophecy : — "  The  history  of  Prophecy,  con- 
sists of  two  relatives — the  prophecy  and  the  accomplishment;  whence  the 
nature  of  it  requires,  that  every  Scripture  prophecy  be  compared  with  the 
event,  through  all  the  ages  of  the  world  ;  for  the  better  confirmation  of  the 
foith,  and  the  better  information  of  the  Churchy  with  regard  to  the  inter- 

Eretation  of  prophecies  not  yet  fulfilled.  But  here  we  must  allow  that 
ititude,  which  is  peculiar  and  fiimiliar  to  Divine  prophecies ;  which  have 
their  completion  not  only  at  stated  times,  but  in  succession ;  as  participating 
of  the  nature  of  their  Author,  *•  tvUh  whom  a  thotuand  yeart  are  but  as  one 
day  /  and  therefore  are  not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but  a  groujing  ac* 
complishment  through  many  ages ;  though  the  height  or  fulness  of  them  may 
refer  to  a  single  age  or  moment."  If  he  have  said  more  on  the  point  in 
any  other  part  of  his  works,  Mr.  Tytler  should  have  told  us.  But  above 
all  things,  if  he  has  not  already  done  it,  Mr.  Tytler  should  explain  to  ns 
f/reeisely  and  luminously,  by  examples  taken  from  the  older  Propnets,  what 
are  exactly  his  views  upon  this  vital  point.  On  this  the  success  or  the  fiul- 
ure  of  his  book  does,  in  our  humble  opinion,  in  a  great  measure  depend ; 
and  not  on  his  vista  system  and  the  plagues  of  Egypt  being  as. he 
states.  If  he  can  make  out  this — ^we  mean  his  views  as  to  tne  seals — to  the 
conviction  of  intelligent,  God-fearing  men,  he  will  have  carried  his  pcdat, 
but,  if  he  fiiil  in  tliis,  his  book,  like  all  that  have  come  before  it  on  the 
same  subject^  will  be  a  failure ;  though  even  then  it  may  supply  some  im- 
portant hints  to  future  labourers* 

But,  whether  he  succeed  or  not,  and  we  are  in  the  meantime  rath^in'- 
clined  to  believe  that  he  will  succ^  in  throwing  more  light  on  the  Apof^ 
calypse  than  any  who  have  gone  before  him;  but,  whether  he  succeed 
even  to  this  extent  or  not,  no  praise,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  too  high  for  the 
man  in  his  sphere  of  life  for  the  exertions  he  has  already  made  in  so  noble 
a  cause.  His  heart  is  evidently  burning  with  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  with 
a  zeal  too  according  to  more  knowledge  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most 
theologiana 
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REJOICE  EVERMORE. 

Reioice  !  and  wherefore  ?  that  my  life  is  toil. 
In  weariness  dragg'd  on  from  day  to  day. 

The  rich  man  8  prey — the  proud  oppressor's  spoil. 
Whose  only  blessing  is  it's  sure  decay ! 

Yes  !  even  thus  rejoice, — ^better  to  be 
The  sufPrer  than  the  doer  of  a  wrong ; 

How  know  St  thou,  but  thou  might'st  have  been  as  he, 
Oh !  prone  to  sin,  rejoice,  thou  art  not  strong  ! 

Rejoice,  and  wherefore  ? — that  all  hope  is  fled, 
Crush'd  from  my  heart,  down-traTnpPd,  and  clean  gone, 

That  one  by  one  Life's  dearest  joys  have  fled, 
Leaving  me  here  a  mourner,  and  alone ! 

Yes !  even  thus  rejoice — the  ties  of  earth 

Blind  the  mind's  vision  from  all  things  on  high  ; 

From  thy  dead  hopes,  shall  rise  a  Phoenix  il^irth 
To  soar  with  eye  undimm'd  beyond  the  aky. 

Rejoice !  and  why  ?  to  see  the  bad  in  power. 
The  wicked  spreading  like  a  green  bay  tree. 

To  know  that  mis^iy  is  the  good  man's  dower. 
To  hear  the  captive  groan,  with  none  to  free. 

.  Yes !  even  thus  rejoice, — ^*tis  God,  not  thou. 

Who  ord*rest  all !     His  counsels,  who  may  tell ; 
Before  unerring  wisdom  humbly  bow, 
Shall  not  the  Lord  of  all  the  Earth  do  well '{ 

AoNBs  Smith. 
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Ordtftotton.— The  Rev.  Archibald 
17bbet  was  on  Thursday  ordained  as 
•Minister  of  St  Stephen's  Church,  Cam- 
bridge Street,  Glai^w.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Namer  officiated. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
poat  the  Rev.  James  Gibson,  A.M.,  to 
the  Church  and  Parish  of  Barr,  in  the 
Presbytery  and  County  of  Ayr,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  M'Mas- 
ter. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  pre- 
sent the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Dawson, 
If.  A.,  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Mo- 


nymusk,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Garioch, 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Forbes. 

University  of  8t,  Andrews, — Dr. 
WilUam  Brown,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism  in  St  Mary's  College,  has 
been  elected  Rector  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Inverness, — The  Second  Charge. — The 
Presbytery  of  Inverness  have  resolved 
to  present  the  Rev.  Alex.  Macgregor, 
of  the  Gaelic  Church,  Edinburgh,  to  be 
second  Minister  of  the  Town  and  Pa- 
rish of  Inverness. 
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STRICTURES  ON  THE  JEWTSH  DISABILITIES  BILL 
AND  THE  MAYNOOTH  GRANT. 

Ant  one  who  Has  attentively  observed  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  for 
the  last  30  years,  cannot,  we  think,  have  fmled  to  be  impressed  with  a 
strong  conviction  that  our  legislature  has  been  gradually  losing  its  Chris- 
tian character.  There  is  a  strong  and  increasing  tendency  to  treat  every 
question  as  a  purely  civil  one,  and  to  divest  it  as*much  as  possible  of  any 
religious  character  or  aspect  which  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  possess. 
It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  introduction  of  religious  topics  into  a 
mixed  assembly,  such  as  the  House  of  Commons,  is  dangerous  and  un- 
becoming, as,  when  the  passions  are  heated,  and  influenced  by  the  ardour 
of  debate,  such  topics  are  apt  to  be  treated  with  levity  or  unconcern. 
True ;  but  it  is  far  better  l^at  religion  should  be  occasionally  treated 
with  somewhat  scant  ceremony,  than  that  its  presence  should  be  alto- 
gether ignored  or  disowned,  and  its  existence  as  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  the  British  constitution  entirely  forgotten. 

The  proceedings  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  for  doing  away  with  the 
.discpialincations  which  at  present  prevent  Jews  firom  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment, furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks. 
They  have  all  along  endeavoured  to  represent  the  question  as  a  purely 
civil  one,  and  to  divest  it  as  much  as  possible  of  the  litigious  element 
which  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  have  justly  represented  as  the  most  im. 
portant  subject  for  consideration,  and  as  inseparable  from  a  fair  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  question.  If  it  is  admitted,  as  it  has  re- 
peatedly been,  by  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  whom  our  country 
can  boast,  that  Christianity  is  interwoven  with,  and  inseparable  from, 
our  constitution,  then  it  seems  difficult  to  perceive,  either  upon  what 
ground  thoee  who  regard  our  Saviour  as  a  crucified  impostor,  and  our  re- 
ligion ai  a  tissue  of  bbles  and  absurdity,  can  claim  to  be  admitted  into 
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a  professedly  Christian  legislature,  or  upon  what  pretence  it  can  be  as. 
serted  or  argued,  that  religion  ought  not  at  all  to  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration, while  debating  the  question  whether  or  not  Jews  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  and  vote  as  members  of  a  Christian  parliament. 

That  which  at  present  forms  the  barrier  to  a  Jew's  sitting  in  the 
British  senate,  is  the  oath  which  contains  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian,"  which  has  for  centuries  been  required  to  be  taken  by 
every  member  of  the  legislature,  and  which  was  first  introduced  by  the 
7th  of  James  I.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  introduc 
tion  of  these  words  into  the  oath,  there  was  not  a  Jew  in  England. 
They  had  been  banished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  did  not 
return  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
they  were  intended  to  stamp  upon  our  legislature  prominently  and  in- 
delibly a  Christian  character,  and  to  exclude  from  its  ranks  all  whose  con. 
sciences  forbade  them  to  make  such  a  declaration. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities  was 
first  introduced  into  parliament  by  Sir  R.  Grant  in  April  1 822.  And 
it  was  argued  by  him  in  1 830  upon  the  same  ground  as  that  now  taken 
by  the  supporters  of  the  present  Bill,  viz.,  that  no  religious  doctrine 
should  form  a  ground  for  political  disqualification. 

In  1841,  the  Jews'  Declaration  Bill  passed.  This  was  the  first  step 
in  the  progress  towards  destroying  the  exclusively  Christian  character  of 
the  British  parliament  By  that  Act,  the  line  of  political  demarcation 
betwixt  Christians  and  Jews  was  first  broken  through.  It  admitted 
Jews  to  municipal  offices ;  but  a  Jewish  Magistrate  is  comparatively  a 
harmless  personage,  for  he  is  tied  down  in  his  administration  of  justice 
by  laws,  beyond  which*  he  dare  not  go,  whilst  a  Jewish  member  of  par- 
liament will  be  in  a  very  different  position, — for  he,  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  a  law.maker,  will  be  above  all  law  ;  and  the  more  earnest  and  con- 
Bcientious  he  is  in  his  profession  of  Judaism,  so  much  the  more  dange- 
rous an  enemy  will  he  be  to  Chiistianity.  In  1 847>  Lord  John  Russell 
Inought  forward  a  Bill  for  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  which  still 
prevented  Jews  from  holding  seats  in  the  legislature,  and  undeterred  by 
the  failure  of  that  Bill,  and  subsequently  of  the  Bill  of  1 851,  he  has  now 
again  introduced  the  present  one  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  has  recently 
passed  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  51, — 263  voting  for^  and  212 
against  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  Lord  John  Russell  is  the  colleague 
of  Baron  Rothschild,  who  has  been  returned  by  the  London  constituency, 
in  the  face  of  the  legal  disqualifications  conferaedly  attaching  to  him  as  a 
Jew,  and  the  noble  Lord  is  understood  to  be  pledged  again  and  agun 
to  bring  forward  Bills  for  removing  Jewish  disabilities,  until  he  shall 
succeed  in  doing  away  with  them  entirely. 

It  was  stated  by  Lord  John,  on  the  24th  of  last  February,  in  bringing 
forward  the  present  Bill,  "  That  which  I  wish  to  do^that  which  I  pro- 
pose to  myself  by  this  separate  measure,  is  so  far  to  complete  the  edifice 
of  religious  liberty,  as  to  allow  to  the  Jewish  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the 
same  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects  which  is 
at  present  possessed  by  the  Protestant  dissenters,  and  by  the  Roman 
CathoUcs.*' 
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No w^  we  are  quite  prepared  to  grant  the  fullest  measure  of  civil  liber, 
ty  to  Je¥r8,  and  to  religionists  of  all  denominations ;— -that  is  to  say,  we 
would  secure  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  personal  security, 
personal  liberty,   and   private   property.      These  they  are  as  much 
entitled  to  as  any  subjects  of  the  British  crown.     But  we  must  not 
confound,  as  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  constantly  and  wilfully  do, 
civil  liberty  with  political  privilege.     No  man  has  a  right  to  political 
power,  unless  the  state  shall  give  it.     Civil  liberty  is  the  birthright 
of  every  Briton ;  but  it  is  only  under  certain  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, which  the  constitution  has  settled  and  defined,  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  political  power.     Many  millions  of  our  countrymen  are  not 
entitled  to  political  power,  because  the  law  has  declared  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  certain  property  qualification  shall  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  attainment  of  such  power.     In  the  same  way  it  has  ror  centuries 
past  been   absolutely  imperative  upon  all   those  elected  to  seats  in 
the  legislature  of  this  Christian  country,  to  make  a  certain  declaration 
upon  Uieir  &ith  as  Christians,  thereby  professing,  at  least  nominally, 
their  belief  in  that  Christianity  which  forms  an  essential  element  in  the 
British  constitution.     And  where  is  the  hardship,  where  the  injustice,  of 
requiring  such  a  declaration,  or  where  the  necessity  for  the  outcry  and 
clamour  of  bigotry,  persecution,  and  prejudice,  with  which  the  supporters 
of  the  old  ways  are  so  constantly  met  ?     Liberty  is  a  noble  word,  and 
a  nobler  reality,  but  it  has  been  so  hawked  about  and  profaned  by 
political  demagogues,  so  prostituted  to  party  purposes,  so  degraded  and 
disguised  by  selfishness  in  every  shape,  that  we  are  apt  to  suspect  some 
didionest  motive,  or  some  sinister  design  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
like  the  promoters  ef  the  present  Bill,  have  the  word  constantly  in  their 
mouths. 

'  In  order  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  Bill  now  before 
pariiament,  we  submit  that  the  principal  question  for  consideration 
ought  to  be  this : — Are  the  doctrines  profisssed  by  the  believers  in  Ju- 
daism such  as  should  qualify  them  to  sit  in  a  Christian  legislature,  and 
legislate  for  a  Christian  country  ?  And,  in  the  first  place  we  observe, 
that  the  Jew  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  same  claims  as  Protestant  dis- 
senters  and  Homan  Catholics.  There  is  no  common  ground  on  which 
the  Jew  and  the  Christian  can  meet.  All  Christians,  nominally  at  least, 
acknowledge  the  same  Saviour  as  the  foundation  of  their  hopes  hereafler, 
however  some  of  them  may  have  sullied  and  dimmed  by  human  devices 
the  original  purity  of  the  Christian  faith.  But4he  Jew  regards  that  Sa- 
viour as  a  crucified  impo6t(»*,  and  the  Christian  religion  as  a  tissue  of  lies 
and  fables  ;  and  therefore  we  hold  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  '^  that  the  pro- 
fession  of  the  Jew  is  of  itself  in  the  nature  of  a  disqualification  for  legis. 
lative  office  in  a  country  where  Christianity  was  interwoven  with  the 
institutions  of  the  state." 

But  we  undertake  to  prove  that  the  reHgion  professed  by  modem  Jews 
is  not  even  that  held  by  their  forefathers  previously  to  the  days  of  our 
Saviour,  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  have  now  fallen  into  com- 
parative contampt  and  disuse,  and  that  their  place  has  been  supplied  by 
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the  mass  of  rabbinical  fables,  often  impious,  immoral,  and  childish,  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud  and  Cabbala* 

The  Talmud,  as  is  well  known,  contains  the  oral  law,  asserted  by  the 
Jews,  though  without  a  shadow  of  foundation,  to  have  been  delivered  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  along  with  the  written  law,  and  thence  handed 
down  by  tradition  from  generation  to  generation.  These  traditions  were 
first  committed  to  writing  by  the  Rabbi  Jehuda,  A.  M.  4150,  and  the 
collection  thus  made  was  called  the  Mishna — signifying  a  repeated  or 
second  law.  About  100  years  afler  the  publication  of  the  Mishna,  the 
Babbi  Jochanan,  president  of  a  school  in  Palestine,  compiled  a  book  con- 
sisting of  the  interpretations  of  the  learned  men  who  had  applied  them- 
selves  to  the  study  of  the  Mishna.  This  book  was  called  the  Gemara, 
or  Commentary,  and  together  with  the  Mishna,  constitutes  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  That  this  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  the  religion  of  the  modem  Jew,  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  prove.  "  Modem  Juda- 
ism, (says  a  learned  writer,)  comprehends  the  opinions,  traditions,  rites, 
and  ceremonies,  which  began  to  be  received  and  practised  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  second  Temple,  were  afterwards  enlarged  and  embodied  in 
the  Cabbalistic  and  Talmudic  writings,  and  have  been  professed  and  fol. 
lowed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  people,  without  any  material  al- 
teration down  to  the  present  day."*  And  the  same  author  elsewhere 
says,  "  They,  (the  Jews,)  regard  the  written  law  no  otherwise  than  as  it 
is  expounded,  extended,  or  limited,  by  an  oral  law,  which  they  pretend 
to  have  been  given  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  authority."  An- 
other writer  of  high  repute  uses  the  following  forcible  terms  with  refe- 
rence to  the  religion  of  the  modem  Jews :— -''  A  human  supersedes  the 
divine  code.  The  institutes  of  Moses  are  not  in  reality  the  laws  of  the 
Jews.  Two  human  codes  have  superseded  the  code  delivered  from  hea- 
ven. The  one  originated  from  imposture — that  of  the  traditions  ;  and 
the  other  is  founded  on  t3rranny — that  of  their  customs.  Twelve  folios 
of  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  or  '  the  Doctrinal,'  forms  this  portentous 
monument  in  the  intellectual  history  of  man.— Built  up  with  all  the 
strength  and  subtlety,  but  with  all  the  abuse  of  the  human  understand- 
ing ;  founded  on  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  a  system  of  superstitions 
has  immersed  the  Hebrews  in  a  mass  of  ritual  ordinances,  casuistic  glosses, 
and  arbitrary  decisicms,  hardly  equalled  by  their  subsequent  mimicks  of 
the  Papistry."+ 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Gemara,  that  "  he  that  has  learned  the  Scrip- 
tures and  not  the  Mishna,  is  a  blockhead."  And  as  the  oral  law  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  written,  so  the  Gemara  is  preferred  to  both,  according  to  the 
following  order  of  precedoice:  ''The  Bible  is  like  water,  the  Mishna 
like  wine,  and  the  Gemara  like  spiced  wine."  And  a  Talmudical  trea- 
tise declares  that  "  to  study  the  Bible  can  scarcely  be  called  a  virtue ;  to 
study  the  Mishna  is  a  virtue  that  will  certainly  be  rewarded ;  but  to 
study  the  Gemara  is  a  virtue  never  to  be  surpassed."    Nay,  some  Rabbis, 

*  Allenli  Modem  Jadaism.  7d  ^tion.  f  Gmuqs  of  Jndidaai.  by  the  Elder 
P'IsnieU.    P.  77. 
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in  their  zeal  for  the  study  of  the  Talmud^  hare  declared  in  expreu  terms 
that  "  even  to  study  the  Bihle  is  a  waste  of  time*" 

Another  learned  author  gives  the  following  appalling  description  of 
the  morality  of  modem  Judaism.  ''  The  oral  law  loosens  the  moral 
obligations.  It  teaches  men  how  to  evade  the  divine  commandments* 
It  allows  dispensations  from  oaths.  It  allows  men  to  retain  what  they 
know  does  not  belong  to  them^  if  it  only  belongs  to  a  Gentile,  or  to  an 
unlearned  Jew.  It  sanctions  the  munler  of  the  unlearned.  It  is  a 
persecuting  and  intolerant  system.  It  gives  every  Rabbi  the  power 
of  excommunicating  the  Jews ;  and  it  commands  the  conversion  of  all 
the  G^entile  nations  by  the  sword.  It  forbids  the  exercise  of  the  com- 
monest  feelings  of  humanity  to  those  whom  it  calls  idolaters.  It  will 
not  permit  a  drowning  idolater  to  be  helped,  nor  a  perishing  idolater  to 
be  received,  nor  an  idolatrous  woman  in  travail  to  be  delivered."* 

What  a  strange  notion  of  religious  liberty  must  Lord  John  Russell 
enteiiun^  when  he  advocates  the  admission  into  the  British  Senate,  of 
the  professors  of  a  religion  alike  regardless  of  the  claims  of  morality  and 
humanity,  in  order  "  to  complete  the  edifice  of  religious  liberty."  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Baron  Rothschild,  the  Jew  elect  of  the  London 
constituency,  is  himself  the  chief  supporter  of  the  eastern  synagogue,  the 
expounder  of  the  most  rigid  Talmudic  doctrines. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  further  specimens  of  the  morality  of  the 
Mishna,  and  Rabbinical  morality  generally. t     The  Mishna  decrees  that 
if  a  beast  belonging  to  an  Israelite  trespass  and  feed  on  the  field  of  one 
who  is  not  an  Israelite,  no  obligation  of  restitution  rests  upon  the  Israel- 
ite,  and  in  cases  of  damage  it  allows  none  but  Israelites  to  be  witnesses. 
No  compensation  is  to  be  made  if  the  beast  of  an  Israelite  gore  the  beast 
of  an  alien,  but  if  the  beast  of  an  alien  gore  that  of  an  Israelite,  then 
nothing  but  the  fullest  compensation  will  suffice.     The  fourth  com- 
m.mdment  prohibits  all  servile  work  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  the  Mishna 
says,  that  if  two  men  do  some  servile  work  together,  neither  of  them 
breaks  the  commandment,  because  neither  did  it  singly,  a  piece  of  true 
Jesuitical  casuistry.     As  a  specimen  of  the  impiety  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmad,  we  may  mention  that  it  represents  the  Deity  as  polluted,  and 
requiring  ablution,  as  confessing  sin,  and  requiring  an  atonement  for  him- 
self,^ and  some  rabbis  have  unblushingly  spoken  of  the  evil  principle  in 
the  heart  of  man  as  created  by  God.     With  regard  to  the  tolerance  of 
those  at  present  claiming  not  only  toleration,  but  political  power  and 
privilege  at  our  hands,  their  rabbis  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  all  faithful  Israelites  not  to  suffer  an  apostate  from  the  Jewish  faith 
to  die  a  natural  death,  but  to  hurry  him  away,  either  by  public  execu- 
tion, or  private  assassination  into  those  torments  which  await  him  in 
another  state.     Marmonides  says — "  It  is  commanded  to  slay  those  of 
Israel  who  deny  the  law  and  the  prophets;  if  the  power  is  in  our  hand, 
then  they  are  to  be  killed  publicly  by  the  sword,  if  not,  then  we  muet 
eeek^  by  craft  or  deceit  to  accomplish  their  doath  /"     With  regard  to  a 
future  state,  the  Tahnud  declares  that  the  fire  of  hell  has  no  power  over 

*  The  Old  Psths  by  Dr.  H^GmU,  pp.  647-8. 
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sinners  among  the  Jews^  whereas  the  sinners  among  the  Gentiles  shall 
be  tormented  and  consumed.  Well  indeed  has  it  been  said  of  these 
Talmudic  and  rabbinical  doctrines  and  traditions^  which  form  the  staple 
of  the  religion  of  the  modem  Jews,  '*  that  the  professed  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  have  disgorged  impieties  and  blasphemies,  never  exceeded  by 
the  votaries  of  Baal,  Jupiter,  or  Bramah/'* 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  modem  Jews  do  not  hold  or  believe  in 
the  impious  and  immoral  doctrines  taught  in  the  Talmud.  This  we 
deny.  You  cannot  believe  one  part  of  the  Talmud,  whilst  you  repu- 
diate or  deny  another.  It  is  a  consistent  and  coherent  whole.  This  is 
well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  M'Caul  while  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  oaths 
therein  inculcated.  He  says, — ''  The  body  of  traditions  is  a  whole 
which  cannot  be  parted.  They  have  all  come  down  resting  on  the 
same  evidence ;  if  the  evidence  is  invalid  hi  one  case,  it  is  invalid  in  all ; 
and  if  any  one  admits  validity  in  some  cases,  he  cannot,  if  a  reasonable 
man,  deny  it  in  others.  He  may  dispute  about  the  conflicting  opinions 
i)i  the  rabbis ;  but  if  he  admit  any  one  of  those  doctrines  which  are 
called  traditions  Irom  Sinai,  he  must  admit  them  all,  and  consequently 
this,  which  professes  to  be  one  of  them.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  the 
Israelites  of  the  present  day  to  choose  whether  they  will  retain  the 
system  of  the  oral  law,  and  t^erebv  sanction  the  dispensation  from  oaths, 
or  whether  they  will  repudiate  this  doctrine,  and  thereby  renounce  the 
whole  oral  law." 

We  now  confidently  submit  that  the  foregoing  authorities  have 
fully  established  that  which  we  undertook  to  prove,  and  which  is  really 
the  great  question  at  issue-— viz.>  that  there  are  very  many  things  in 
the  Jewish  religion  as  at  present  u^deratood  and  professed  by  the 
vast  majority  of  Jews  throughout  the  world,  which  render  the  profes- 
sors  of  that  religion  totally  ineligible  and  unfit  for  admission  into  a 
Christian  legislature. 

In  most  of  the  European  states,  it  has  been  found  inexpedient  to  ad- 
mit the  Jews  to  political  power,  and  in  some  the  old  penal  laws  against 
them  are  still  unrepealed.t 

In  Hanover  the  Jews  are  excluded  from  all  political  rights,  both  mu- 
nicipal  and  parliamentary,  and  cannot  even  become  free  landholders 
without  the  consent  of  the  government ;  and  similar  restrictions,  more  or 
less  modified,  are  in  force  in  most  of  the  German  states,  and  in  the 
Hanseatic  towns. 

In  Austria  there  is  still  in  force  the  edict  of  Joseph  IL,  by  which 
the  Jews  possessed  neither  status  nor  civil  rights,  but  passed  by  the 
name  of  protected  relations.  They  are.  excluded  from  all  civic  rights 
and  functions,  and  the  remission  of  those  laws  which  had  been  contem> 
plated  in  1 838  was  afterwards  entirely  relinquished.  In  1848  the  pre> 
tensions  of  the  Hamburgh  Jews  were  rejected  by  the  senate  by  a  majo- 
rity of  21  to  6,  and  a  document  then  enrolled  among  the  state  papers  of 
the  senate,  most  strikingly  proves,  by  the  example  of  Poland,  the  great 
danger  of  allowing  to  Jews  in  any  Quistian  country  a  wide  spread 

•  AllenVi  Modfltn  JndauDi. 
t  Speech  of  Mr.  Newd«giit»  in  )851. 
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ijphere  of  jpolitied  operation.  In  1847  a  motion  was  made  in  thie  par- 
liament of  Pnuaia  to  admit  Jews  to  seats  in  parliament  on  the  principle 
of  **  equal  duties^  equal  rights*"  This  motion  was  rejected,  owing  to  the 
detennined  opposition  of  the  gOTemment,  who  stated  (would  Uiat  our 
prannt  ministiry  would  imitate  their  oonduct)i  ''  That  it  is  the  decided 
will  of  the  cahinet  to  uphold  the  character  of  a  Christian  state ;  and  it 
is  therefore  desirable  that  the  assembly  should  act  and  vote  in  the  spirit 
of  Christianity." 

In  1850  the  Jews  presented  a  petition  to  the  Prussian  Parliament,  in 
which  they  stated  their  grievanoes,  and  demanded  admission  to  the  civic 
dignities,  and  municipal  offices  of  the  state,  citing  as  an  argument  in 
their  fiurour,  the  privileges  granted  to  Jews  in  England,  and  stating  that 
a  Jew,  Baron  Rothschild,  had  been  elected  mem^r  of  the  British  Par. 
iiament,  and  that  his  admission  was  only  delayed  until  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration should  be  altogether  abolished. 

The  Prussian  Parliament,  with  reference  to  this  petition,  resolved,  by 
a  majority  of  67  to  38,  *'  That  the  citizens  Jews  in  Prussia  be  admitted 
to  the  municipal  posts  of  the  realm,  provided  that  each  of  the  Jewish 
candidates  on  whom  the  election  falls^  take  an  oath  of  abjuration,  in 
the  following  words :— '  I,  M.  N.,  hereby  declare,  on  my  solemn  oath, 
and  without  any  mental  reservation  whatever,  that  I  do  not  believe,  in 
my  conscience,  that  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  contained  in  the  Talmud 
and  other  Jewish  books  of  received  authority,  which  allow  un&ir  deal* 
iogs  and  actions  towards  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  community,  be  of 
divine  authcnrity  and  origin  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  I  do  herewith  con. 
demn  all  such  doctrines  by  which  the  public  and  private  safety  of  the 
Christian  society  may  be  endangered,  as  wicked  inventions  of  men  who 
had  not  the  fear  of  God  in  their  heart.     So  help  me  God  V  " 

This  oath  the  Jews  of  Prussia  refused  to  t^.  They  held  by  their 
traditions,  and  the  act  for  repealing  the  disability  attaching  to  members 
of  their  persuasion,  was  in  ccmsequence  abandoned  by  the  Prussian  Par- 
liament, and  at  the  present  moment  they  still  continue  ineligible  for 
municipal  or  parliamentary  functions. 


Maynooth  Grant. 

It  is  a  strange  and  startling  &ct  that  the  turbulent  and  priest-led 
body  of  Roman  Catholics,  commonly  known  as  the  Irish  Brigade,  at 
pieseot  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  have 
at  this  moment,  in  some  measure,  within  theur  control,  the  destiniei 
of  the  British  empire.  Like  the  Berderker  champions  of  old,  they 
are  terrible  enemids  and  dangerous  fi-iends.  But  in  one  very  imp<»iant 
particular,  they  are  unanimous,  acting  and  voting  as  one  man.  Wherever 
th«r  religion  is  concerned,  they  join  heart  and  hand  ih  striving  to  tha 
utmost  for  the  promoticm  of  any  measure  that  may  tend  to  foster  and 
encourage  it.  Among  them,  their  religion  is  an  active  and  gov^ing 
principle,  not  a  mere  nominal  profession*  By  their  strenuous  and  united 
tflbrts,  they  have  succeeded,  not  only  in  procuring  for  their  co-religion- 
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isto  throughout  the  empire  perfect  toleration^  and  the  most  unrestricted 
0phere  of  action^  hut  they  have  actually  succeeded  in  inducing  a  Protest- 
ant government  to  endow  that  religion,  which,  as  a  statOj  we  repudiate 
and  condemn.  Since  1845,  we  have  heen  yearly  paying  L.30,000  to 
disseminate  and  promote  a  religion  which  we  believe  in  our  hearts  to 
be  false,  idolatrous,  and  unscriptural. 

Nor  will  the  Maynooth  grant  content  the  Irish  Brigade ;  they  will  go 
on  agitating,  and  clamouring  for  justice  to  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
curing an  endowment  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  out  of  the 
revenues  at  present  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  They  avow 
this,  and  yet  they  find  Protestants  willing  to  support  them.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  debate,  upon  the  third  reading  of  the  Maynooth  Bill,  Lord 
Campbell  said — '*  He  ventured  with  confidence  to  suggest  a  plan  by 
which  Irdand  might  not  only  be  governed,  but  be  made  peaceable,  con* 
tented,  prosperous,  loyal  and  patriotic.  It  was  this — to  place  Protest- 
ants ana  Roman  Catholics  exactly  on  an  equal  footing.  So  much  would 
give  content  to  the  Catholics,  with  less  they  ought  not  to  be  satisfied. 
If  he  were  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  there  was  no  measure  to  which  he 
would  not  resort  (short  of  combining  with  a  foreign  enemy,  or  looking 
with  pleasure  on  the  distressed  state  of  the  empire),  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  equality  of  rights  with  his  Protestant  countrymen."  When 
Buch  are  the  sentiments  of  a  Protestant  judge,  and  the  son  of  a  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  it  is  surely  time  for  all  true 
liearted  men  to  rally  together,  and  form  a  "  Protestant  Brigade,"  whoee 
great  object  it  shall  be  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and 
to  oppose  and  counteract,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  intrigues 
and  machinations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faction. 

For  ourselves,  we  hold,  with  regard  to  the  Maynooth  grant,  the  senti- 
ments so  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  work  entitled,  *'  The 
Church  in  its  relation  with  the  State."  There  he  says  of  the  grant — 
'*  In  principle  it  is  wholly  vicious,  and  it  will  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  State  of  these  countries  so  long  as  it  is  continued."  Protestantism 
we  regard  as  an  essential  part  of  the  British  constitution,  as  interwoven 
with  all  our  political  institutions,  while  we  view  Popery  as  a  systematic 
and  admirably  organized  conspiracy  against  all  lawfid  authority,  and 
against  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind.  A  system  which, 
in  our  land  of  liberty  and  toleration,  takes  advantage  of  that  very  liberty 
to  spread  its  emissaries  in  every  direction,  and  to  seciure  for  itself  the 
most  uncontrolled  freedom  of  action — thus  making  liberty  the  drudge 
and  the  slave  of  despotism,  and  employing  her  as  a  tool  to  rivet  and 
aecure  the  fetters  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

The  grant  to  Maynooth  violated  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  obligations  of  members  of  Pariiament,  as  d^ned  in  the  oath  of 
supremacy  altered  and  amended  to  its  present  form  by  1st  William  and 
Uary  c.  ii.  sec.  1,  and  required  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  all  mem- 
ban  of  Plarliament.  That  oath  affirms  *'  that  no  foreign  prince,  person, 
prelat^  state  or  potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  power,  pre-emin- 
Miee,  jurisdiction  or  authority  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  within  this  realm." 
li  is  contrary  also  to  the  spirit  «f  the  coronation  oath.    Our  sovereign 
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has  subscribed  a  solemn  declaration  of  her  belief  that  the  Roman  Catbo- 
lie  religion  is  superstitious  and  idolatrous^  and  yet  she  has  been  required 
to  give  her  consent  to  an  Act  endowing  that  system  of  idolatry  and  su- 
perstition^ with  an  annual  grant  of  L.SO^OOO. 

The  doctrines  at  present  taught  at  Maynooth  are  those  known  by  the 
name  of  Ultramontane,  which  assert  the  Pope's  absolute  authority,  tem« 
poral  as  well  as  spiritual,  as  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  over 
all  the  sovereigns  and  realms  of  Christendom,  and,  as  a  consequent  from 
this,  his  right  to  depose  them,  and  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance.  This  power  was  first  cldmed  by  Gregory  the  VII. 
and  by  him  exercised  with  singular  barbarity  and  violence  in  the  case  of 
Henry  the  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  since  his  time  Innocent  the 
III.  and  IV.,  Boniface  the  VIII.,  Clement  the  VII.,  Paul  the  III.,  Pius 
the  v.,  Sixtusthe  v.,  and  Gregory  the  XIV.,  have  pronounced  sen- 
tences of  deposition  on  Emperors  of  Germany,  and  Kings  of  England  and 
France.  Paul  the  IV.  went  the  length  of  excommunicating  and 
depriving  of  their  kingdoms  all  heretical  princes  both  present  and  to 
come.  And  even  in  more  recent  times,  no  Pope  has  ever  disavowed 
or  contradicted  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  supremacy  over  all  earthly 
sovereigns,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  writers  belonging  to  the  Gal- 
lican  Church,  the  great  mass  of  Roman  Catholic  controversialists  have 
held,  and  still  maintain,  the  doctrine  as  first  announced  and  acted  upon  in 
the  llth  century  by  Gregory  the  VII.  And  yet  our  rulers  have  en- 
dowed with  £30,000  a  year,  a  college,  in  which  those  who  are  after. 
wards  to  act  as  Parish  priests  throughout  Ireland,  are  trained  up  in  the 
bdief,  that  they  have  a  sovereign  at  Rome,  who  has  power,  at  any  time, 
to  absolve  them  from  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  obedience  to  his  mandates  is  in  all  cases  a  duty 
paramount  to  that  which  they  owe  to  her. 

Toleration  to  the  fullest  extent  we  would  concede  to  our  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fellow-countrymen,  but  beyond  that  point,  we  are  bound  to  grant 
them  nothing.  To  encourage  and  endow  what  we  believe  to  be  idolatry 
and  superstition,  is  worse  than  a  mere  political  error, — it  is  a  great  na- 
tional sin. 

•  The  Canon  Law  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  Priests  in  1 832, 
and  set  up  by  them  as  binding  upon  all  ecclesiastics.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  morality  inculcated  by  that  code,  and  of  the  dependance  to  be  placed 
upon  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises  of  those  who  view  it  as  a  rule 
of  conduct,  we  shall  quote  the  following  extract  from  an  edition  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1 839,  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  "  Oaths  of 
allegiance  taken  by  ecclesiastics  are  illicit  and  void.  Ecclesiastics  not 
having  temporalities  firom  laics  are  not  bound  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  them.  Certainly  laics  strive  to  usiup  too  much  on  the  divine  right, 
when  they  compel  ecclesiastics  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance.  But  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  apostle,  every  one  stands  or  falls  according  to  his  own 
master,  we  prohibit  such  ecclesiastic  firom  any  such  violence.  We 
declare  that  you  are  not  bound  by  your  oath  of  allegiance  to  your  prince, 
bat  that  you  may  resist  freely  even  your  prince  himself,  in  defence  of 
the  rights  and  honours  of  the  Church,  and  even  of  your  own  private  ad. 
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vantage.  The  kingly  power  is  not  •uperior  to  the  pontifical^  but  is  sub* 
ject  to  it,  and  is  bound  to  obey  it.  We  declare,  affirm,  and  define,  that 
submission  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  necessary  to  salvation." — Decretal* 
Gregory  IX.,  lib.  1 1,  tit.  xxiv.,  cap.  30,  p.  350. 

The  doctrine  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Pope,  and  the  exemption  of 
ecclesiastics  from  civil  jurisdiction,  was  and  is  most  zealously  maintained 
by  the  Jesuits.  The  famous  Cardinal  Bellarmine  says,  "  the  priesthood 
has  its  princes,  who  govern  not  only  in  spiritual  but  also  in  temporal 
matters.  It  could  not  possibly  acknowledge  any  particular  temporal 
superior.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  It  i$for  the  priest  to  judge 
the  emperor,  not  the  emperor  the  priest.  It  would  be  absurd  for  the 
sheep  to  pretend  to  judge  the  shepherd." 

The  Jesuits  are  at  present  the  ruling  power  at  Rome,  wielding  all 
her  energies,  and  dictating  her  policy.  That  very  society,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  restless,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous  designs,  were  ex. 
pelled  or  discountenanced  by  every  Roman  Catholic  state  in  Europe,  and 
at  last  suppressed  by  Clement  XIV.  in  1773;  who,  in  signing  the 
bull  of  suppression,  signed  his  own  death-warrant,  for  shortly  atterwards, 
he  died  poisoned,  a  victim  to  Jesuit  i*evenge. 

Jesuit  morality  is  inculcated  at  Maynooth.  We  are  at  this  moment 
paying  £30,000  a  year  to  disseminate  the  poison  of  that  caainstry, 
worthy  only  of  the  prince  of  lies,  a  system  sapping  the  v«ry  foundations 
•f  moral  obligation,  pandering  to  every  passion,  and  sanctioning  or  ex- 
cusing every  vice  under  the  mask  of  religion.  Not  many  yean  ago  the 
vice-president  of  Maynooth  College  was  the  superior  of  the  order  of  Je- 
suits in  Ireland,  and  upon  examination,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
admitted  200  of  the  students  of  Maynooth  into  the  "sodality  of  the  sacred 
heart  of  Jesus,"  the  preliminary  step  towards  their  becoming  Jesuits. 

There  is  a  twofold  principle  involved  in  the  Maynooth  grant*  First, 
the  upholding  and  encouraging  the  teaching  and  dissemination  of  a  re- 
ligion which  denounces  Protestantism  as  heretical  i^nd  damnable  ;  and 
secondly,  the  surrendering  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  that  religion 
the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  strength- 
ening their  hands  by  a  large  additional  grant. 

The  supporters  of  the  Maynooth  grant  defend  it  upon  the  broad  prin<» 
ciples  of  religious  liberty.  But  how  can  Roman  Catholics  venture  to 
plead  religious  liberty.  They  are  the  very  last  sect  of  reb'gionists  who 
ought  to  complain  of  persecution,  or  insist  upon  enjoying  in  a  Protes- 
tant state  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  Protestants  themselves 
enjoy.  No  Roman  Catholic  state  has  ever  conceded  sudi  political  equa- 
lity to  its  Protestant  subjects.  Romanism  is  essentially  and  confessedly 
a  persecuting  religion.  At  this  moment,  the  most  stringent  penal  laws 
are  in  force  in  almost  every  Roman  Catholic  country  in  £urope  against 
Protestant  doctrines.  "  Let  British  ProtesUnts  lay  the  fact  to  heart, 
that  while  they  have  willingly  yielded  to  the  adherents  of  Rome  all  the 
religious  liberty  which  they  themselves  possess, — liberty  of  worship,  li- 
berty of  preaching,  liberty  of  proselytism,  liberty  of  the  press, — and  while 
they  would  with  one  heart,  resist  any  attempt  to  diminish  the  liberty  in 
the  smallest  degree ;  in  those  countries  in  which  Papacy  is  dominant,  the 
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pablie  wonhip  and  the  public  preaching  of  Protettants  it  a  crime.  In 
Spain,  even  British  residents  are  only  permitted  to  worship  in  a  private 
apartment ;  any  signal  hung  out  to  direct  a  stranger  to  the  place  would 
be  punished  as  illegal ;  the  wOTship  must  be  conducted  throughout  in 
the  English  tongue ;  and  the  admission  of  any  Spaniard  to  witness  the 
ceremony  would  in  all  likdihood  be  made  the  pretext  for  the  removal 
even  of  this  precarious  privilege.  In  Home,  and  throughout  the  Papal 
States,  there  ts  no  liberty  worthy  of  the  name,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  eall  the  pecmission  of  English  residents  to  meet  for  worship  in  a 
•mail  apartment  over  against  a  slaughter-house  by  so  unfit  a  designation. 
You  cannot  preach  the  Gospel  to  Italians  in  the  Italian  tongue ;  you 
dare  not  sell  a  bible  or  circulate  it  gratuitously ;  you  dare  not  give  away 
a  tract  without  exposing  yourself  to  fine,  imprisonment,  or  exUe.  Were 
any  Protestant*  minister  or  layman  to  attempt  sitting,  like  Paul,  in  his 
own  hired  house  at  Rome,  and  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  would 
find  the  vast  superiority  in  toleration  of  the  Pagan  Tiberius  to  the 
Popish  Pio  Nono."* 

In  Portugal  a  decree  has  been  issued,  by  which  those  who  write  or 
speak  against  the  Romish  Church,  even  privately,  are  nuide  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  this  decree,  which  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  Portugal,  emanated  from  the  prime  minister,  Saldanh% 
whose  confessor  is  an  Irish  priest.  Popery  infests  the  cabinet  of  almost 
every  German  prince,  and  Austria  is  the  great  supporter  of  priestcraft 
and  superstition,  as  she  is  of  civil  despotism.  Indeed,  one  needs  only  to 
glance  over  the  history  of  the  past  to  be  made  aware  of  the  great  fact 
that  Romanism  has  never  be^i  the  dominant  religion  in  any  state  with* 
out  persecuting  all  who  have  ventured  to  dispute  its  authority.  Can, 
therefore,anythingbe  imagined  more  shameless,  than  the  demand  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  not  for  toleration,  that  they  have 
in  the  fullest  manner,  but  for  actual  endowment  and  support,  out  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen.  In  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic state,  a  Protestant  subject  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escape 
fine  and  imprisonment,  but,,  in  our  Protestant  land,  we  have  not  only 
taken  away  all  civil  disabilities  from  Roman  Catholics,  admitted  them 
to  the  magistracy,  and  to  seats  in  our  legislature,  but,  either  from  some 
mistaken  notions  of  the  extent  and  meaning  of  the  term  toleration,  or 
from  the  fear  of  being  branded  as  persecutors,  or  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  Irish  brigade,  we  have  even  gone  the  length  of  lavishly  endowing  an 
institution,  which  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  will  prove  only 
a  forcing  house  for  superstition,  fanaticism,  and  rebellion. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day  disavow 
and  repudiate  the  extreme  doctrines  formerly  maintained  by  their  Church, 
and  it  is  true,  that  when  Romanism  has  not  been  the  dominant  religion, 
they  have  firequentlydone  so,  but  we  place  no  dependence  upon  a  disavowal 
made  under  such  circumstances.  Has  Popery  ever  disavowed  those  doc* 
trines  when  dominant  ?,  Popery  is  oflen  bland  and  insinuating  in  its 
r^reeentalidns,  and  plausible  in  its  statements.  Like  the  pharisees  of 
old,  it  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  therefore 

•  fiulwmrk,  VoL  I.,  p.  U. 
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it  requires  to  be  the  more  vigilantly  and  eleeplessly  watched,  lest  its 
snares  and  seductions  should  prove  successful.  It  is  not  true  that  Popery 
has  changed  ;  temper  eadem  is  her  boasted  and  avowed  motto ;  what  she 
has  been  she  still  continues  to  be.  Popery  has  cringed,  has  bribed,  has 
flattered,  has  threatened,  has,  Proteus-like^  adapted  itself  to  each  varying 
phase  of  human  affairs  ;  has  become  all  things  to  all  men  ;  but  the  spi- 
rit of  the  religion  is  the  same  to-day  as  when  nearly  eight  centuries  ago, 
Gregory  the  VII.  within  the  fortress  of  Canossa,  placed  his  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  the  prostrate  £mperor  of  Germany. 

But  it  is  maintained  by  many  that  we  run  no  danger  from  endowing 
and  encouraging  Popery.  The  days  of  persecution  are  gone  by,  and  even 
if  it  does  again  become  dominant,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  the 
martyr  fires  of  Smithfield  ever  being  re-kindled.  We  answer,  that 
would  depend  solely  upon  whether  such  persecution  should  be  considered 
politic  or  the  reverse.  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  the  greatest  controversialist 
of  whom  Rome  can  boast,  maintains  that  when  the  heretics  are  stronger, 
or  there  is  risk  of  Roman  Catholics  getting  the  worse,  they  ought  to 
keep  quiet,  but  when  it  may  safelv  be  done,  heretics  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  exterminated.  Roman  Catholics  may  say  that  the  burning 
of  heretics  would  under  no  circumstances  be  again  resorted  to  by  their 
Church  in  this  country  ;  but  has  any  Roman  Catholic  author  ever  disa- 
vowed the  principle  of  persecuting  heretics,  or  affirmed  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  heresy  would  be,  under  all  circumstances,  a  wicked 
and  unjustifiable  practice  ?  We  trow  not.  Our  safety,  we  again  re- 
peat,  consists  in  maintaining,  firmly  and  unalterably,  our  position  as  a 
Protestant  state,  granting  perfect  freedom  and  toleration  to  all ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  steadily  refusing  to  sanction,  by  any  government  endow- 
ment, that  idolatrous  and  despotic  religion,  whose  yoke  as  a  nation  we 
long  groaned  under,  and  only  succeeded  in  shaking  off  alter  years  of 
struggle  and  blood.  It  is  generous  to  spare  and  to  pardon  a  vanquished 
foe,  but  it  is  insanity  to  arm  him  with  a  weapon  for  our  own  destruc- 
tion. 

The  following  statistics  deserve  attention,  for  they  shew  how,  under 
the  fostering  care  and  attention  of  our  Protestant  Government,  Popery  is 
increasing  in  England  and  Wales.  They  are  taken  from  the  Romanist 
Directories  for  1850  and  1853.  In  1850  there  were  51  convents,  in 
1853  there  are  75  ;  an  increase  of  49  per  cent,  in  3  years.  In  1850 
there  were  1 1  religious  houses  of  men,  in  1 85S  there  are  17  ;  an  increase 
of  38  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  Romish  churches  and  chapels  have 
increased  from  587  to  648,  and  Komish  priesU  from  788  to  87(>.  Po- 
pery is  truly  moving  with  giant  strides,  and  yet  Protestants  are  bidding 
her  God  spesd. 

Precedent  and  expediency  have  all  along  been  the  great  argimients  of 
Um  supporters  of  the  Maynooth  Grant.  The  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lioi  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  Protestants,  is  pointed  to  as  a  power- 
Ibl  arflument  in  favour  of  the  measure.  It  is,  however,  utterly  illogi- 
eal  and  wortliless,  for  it  affirms  that  numbers,  not  truth,  should  henoe- 
firth  give  a  preference  to  one  feroi  of  religion  over  another. 

If  the  original  institution  of  llajrnoolh  was  a  violation  of  principle,  no 
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precedent  can  justify  it,  or  aiTord  a  sufficient  pretext  for  its  eontinued 
maintenance  and  endowment. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  Maynooth  Orant  would  conciliate  th€f 
Irish  people.  It  has  never  done  so,  for  even  the  supporters  of  the  mea- 
sure in  this  country,  in  general  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  their 
abhorrence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  religion.  The  Irish,  there* 
fore,  view  the  grant,  not  as  the  result  or  exponent  of  a  state  of  feeling 
favourable  to  their  religion,  but  merely  as  a  proof  of  weakness,  and  as  a 
concession  extorted  by  the  force  of  circumstances  from  a  reluctant  Far-- 
liameut. 

We  think  that  we  cannot  more  appropriately  close  this  article,  than 
by  quoting  the  following  protest  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  I6th  of  June  1845,  when  the  Bill  for  the  Maynooth  Grant 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  It  presents  a  clear,  manly,  and  per** 
spicuous  statement  of  the  principal  objections  to  that  Grant. 

*'  Dissentient — I.  Because  I  hold  it  to  be  contradictory  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  order 
of  men,  to  be  educated  for  the  express  purpose  of  resisting  and  defeating 
that  Reformation, — men  whose  office  and  main  duty  it  will  be  to  dissemi* 
nate  and  to  perpetuate  those  very  corruptions  of  the  Christian  faith,  which 
the  Church  of  England  has  solemnly  abjured,  and  some  of  which  the  whole 
Legislature  of  England  has  declared  to  be  superstitious  and  idolatrous. 

**  11.  Because  the  most  unbounded  toleration  of  religious  error  does 
not  require  us  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  the  growth  of  that 
error,  but  rather  imposes  upon  us  a  strong  obligation  to  prevent,  by  all 
just  and  peaceful  means,  its  increase,  and  to  discourage  its  continuance. 

"  III.  Because  this  measure  has  a  tendency  to  raise  in  the  pubUc 
mind  a  belief  that  religious  truth  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  state ; 
and  by  consequence  to  subvert  that  principle  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
which  is  the  title  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  which  forms  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom." 


THE  ELEVATION  OP  THE  HUMBLER  CLASSES. 

Introductory. 

This  Age  has  been  indefinitely  characterised  as  the  Age  of  Progress* 
These  our  latter  times  are  indeed  distinguished  beyond  all  those  which 
have  preceded  them,  for  the  rapid  and  prodigious  strides  which  have 
been  and  are  being  made,  in  every  branch  of  physical  discovery  and 
science,  while,  on  Uie  other  hand,  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  any  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  mental  philosophy.  Progress  is  the  prevailiufU 
pervading  influence ;  but  we  fear  that  very  little  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  consideration  of  the  true  nature,  the  real  spirit,  and  good  or  evil 
tendency  of  this  progress,  and  to  the  probable  consequences  of  many  of 
the  theories  of  proposed  advancement.  The  superficial  observer  may  see 
everything  on  the  sunny  side,  and  under  a  promising  aspect ;  but  be 
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who  calmly  contemplates  will  discern  many  things,  which,  if  not  coun- 
teracted, are  fraught  with  ruin.  The  careful  student  of  history  cannot 
but  recognise  the  sad  truth  of  the  greater  corruptibility  than  perfecti- 
bility of  man— and  that  all  states  of  barbarism  are  states  of  degrada- 
tion,  of  departure  from  the  high  condition  in  which  n\an  was  created, — 
and  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  declension  and  corruption  of  successive 
generations.  He,  in  all  views  of  the  future^  must  look  to  the  events 
and  experience  of  the  past ;  and  there  will  he  find,  repeatedly  attested 
and  undeniably  proved  by  the  facts  of  history,  that  the  march  of  nations 
has  not  been  idways  in  an  advancing  state,  but  has  rather,  like  indivi- 
dual humanity,  followed  a  devious  and  circuitous  course,  sometimes 
pausing,  sometimes  retrograding,  and  that  some  of  the  mightiest  and 
most  civilized  nations  of  the  world  have  now  altogether  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  or  are 
sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism.  This  careful  looker  on,  weighing 
well  the  evils  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  an  advanced  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, may  be  somewhat  staggered  in  the  hopes  of  progress,  and  may  re- 
gard the  present  state  of  things  as  indicative  of  retrogression,  nay  of  de- 
dine  ;  and  he  may  be  inclined  to  enquire,  if  not  with  the  eloquent 
author  of  the  History  of  England,  "  to  doubt  whether  the  course  of  man- 
kind was  not  to  be  turned  back,  and  whether  they  were  not  to  pass  in 
our  generation  from  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
barlMurism  of  the  fiflh."  A  similar  spirit  must  have  afl^ted  our  his- 
torian when  he  penned  this  passage,  as  did  the  Roman  poet,  when  he 
inveighed  against  the  increasing  depravity  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
flourishing  and  highly  civilized  Augustan  age,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  iEtas  parenturo,  pcjor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeuiem  vitiosiorem"    .    .     . 

Though  at  times  we  have  our  misgivings  as  to  the  probable  result  of 
much  that  is  now  taking  place  among  us,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  general  appearance  is  more  suggestive  of  hope  than  of  peril.  We 
cannot  certainly  altogether  forget  the  revolutionary  events  which  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  the  coavulsions  in  more  re- 
cent times,  which  shook  nearly  every  government  in  Europe ;  and  we 
can  remember  the  unmistakeable  threatenings  and  indications  of  similar 
movements  in  our  own  country  on  these  occasions.  The  10th  of  April 
1848  gives  rise  to  serious  reflection,  and  we  would  see,  amid  many 
tokens  of  evil  and  of  disturbance,  many  auguries  of  good  and  of  order  ; 
and  as  we  advance,  there  are  pleasing  signs  that  these  events  acting  as  a 
lesson  and  a  warning,  have  produced  a  considerable  reaction  in  the  political 
hemisphere,  an  evident  perception  of  the  counterbalancing  evils,  of  continual 
innovation,  and  a  consciousness  that  the  march  of  reform  is  not  the  un- 
alloyed progress  towards  civilization  of  their  more  3'outhful  fancy.  Time 
and  experience  have  brought  together  the  two  extremes  of  politicians, 
tempering  and  toning  down  the  more  dangerous  ideas  of  the  innovators, 
and  proving  the  necessity  of  improvement  to  those  who  would  at  one 
time  have  sought  to  stand  still.     Amid  the  gloomy  farebodings  which  the 
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darkening  appearance  of  the  horizon  of  progress  at  tinm  may  present  to 
the  view,  there  are  many  pleasing  and  cheering  rays  of  lights  which  in 
a  great  measure  dispel — at  least  with  regard  to  our  own  national  )MX)gres§— • 
these  darkening  prospects  of  the  future.     Though  it  is  far  beyond  all 
human  ken,  all  prescience  of  man,  to  forsee  whither  we  are  now  hasten* 
ing,  we  would  &in  see  the  approach  of  better  and  brighter  days  ;  and  we 
rejoice  to  think  that  amid  much,  too  much,  that  is  of  deteriorating  and 
bimeful  influence,  the  desire  at  least  for  what  is  of  a  wholesome  and 
elevating  character  predominates.     The  whole  tone  of  the  present  pro* 
gressive  influence  is  of  a  much  higher  and  of  a  more  beneficial  character 
than  in  any  former  time  ;  and  the  elements  of  the  tendencies  are  coun- 
teractive of  the  evils  and  neglects  of  a  bygone  age.     Especially  is  this 
spirit  manifested  in  the  great  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  the  latter 
period  of  our  age,  and  it  is  this  which  distinguishes  it  beyond  those  which 
are  past.     It  is  not  from  the  mighty  and  chiefly  healthful  changes 
which  have,  without  revolutions,  been  brought  about  in  our  political 
constitution — ^not  from  the  great  and  daily  increasing  advance  of  science, 
art,  and  literature— nor  from  the  stupendous  effects  which  steam  and 
electricity  have  already  produced,  and  ore  steadily  and  marvellously 
producing,  that  we  would  argue  that  the  sun  of  Great  Britain,  though 
it  may  have  well  nigh  reached  the  culmination,  descends  not  yet  to  its 
setting;    but  from  the  momentous  results,  and  manly  and  healthful 
vigor  which  will  Bow  from  the  changes  in  our  social  position — ^from  the 
more  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  of  the  relations  of  society  which 
have  come  over  our  days.     The  progressive  march  of  social  man  con- 
stitutes the  formation  and  growth  of  humanity,  and  the  true  advance  to* 
wards  that  likeness  of  God  from  which  man  has  fallen  ;  and  it  is  the  de- 
sire to  redress  and  restore  the  balance  of  society  which  forms  the  bright 
and  prominent  feature  of  our  latter  day  progress.     This  seems  the  great 
duty  of  our  age,  and  the  proper  direction  of  this  movement  is  fraught 
with  the  most  important  results  to  this  people  and  to  mankind  at  large» 
For  whatever  prevalence  there  may  be  of  the  healthful  over  the  harm- 
ful  influence  of  these  times — and  it  is  by  this  our  hopes  of  the  future  are 
sustained — we  are  solely  indebted  to  the  more  enlightened  convictions  of 
truth  and  right,  originated  and  cherished  by  the  Christian  fiuth.     In  a 
retrospective  view  ofthe  world's  history*,  we  look  in  vain  among  the  re- 
cords of  intellectual  culture,  refined  literature  and  manners,  and  sage 
philosophy  of  the  classic  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  even  among  the 
many  deeds  of  chivalric  enterprise  of  the  heroic  era  of  modem  Europe^ 
for  any  consideration  of  the  condition  and  interests  of  the  inferior  classes, 
and  for  those  noble  monuments  of  charity  and  mercy,  which  obtain 
their  first  origin  and  prime  movement  only  in  the  days  of  a  purer  en- 
lightenment of  gospel  truth.     Yea,  Christianity  has  been  ever,  and  at 
it  advances,  proves  itself  to  be  the  main  and  only  rational  and  steady 
promoter  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  ;  by  its  benign  influence,  gra- 
dually clearing  away  darkness,  ignorance,  error,  and  selfishness,  and 
fhedding  light,  knowledge,  truth,  and  charity,  around  the  nation  and 
the  people.     The  same  spirit  of  enlightened  Christianity  still  prevails, 
which  has  ever  animated  our  countrymen  in  the  course  of  all  our  politi- 
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cal  and  social  changes — advancing  by  slow,  gradual,  and  persevering 
efforts  to  the  attainment  of  true  freedom.  This  has  distinguished  Great 
Britain  from  all  the  Continental  States ;  while  they  pursued  and  demanded 
political  liberty,  not  civil  liberty — the  form  without  the  spirit ;  our 
countrymen  have  always  made  the  religious  element  the  spring  and  the 
ground  of  their  demands  for  freedom.  And  we  would  venture  on  thia  point 
to  express  our  dissent  from  that  eminent  and  eloquent  author  and  states- 
man, who  has  contributed  a  most  pleasing  addition  to  our  annalistic 
literature.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  made  it  to  appear,  and  the  sentiment 
pervades  his  history,  that  the  English  people  made  the  demand  for  religious 
liberty  subservient  to  that  for  civil  liberty.  Now,  with  all  due  deference 
to  so  illustrious  an  author,  we  recognise  in  the  whole  progressive  history 
of  Great  Britain  the  contrary  as  the  fact — that  religious  liberty,  not  po- 
litical liberty,  was  the  pursuit  of  the  English  people,  alike  the  subject  of 
their  demands  and  the  object  of  their  defence,  with  the  well  grounded 
belief,  that  if  they  attained  the  one,  the  other  would  inevitably  follow. 
The  most  cursory  glance  will  prove  that  deliverance  from  religious 
thraldom  was  their  object  and  their  desire ;  and  in  the  times  of  the 
greatest  struggles,  and  the  most  vigorous  contests,  statesmen  have  been 
obliged  to  assume  the  garb  of  religious  profession,  that  they  might  hold 
the  reins  of  power  ;  and  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  were  the  sup- 
port of  their  authority.  What  else  but  the  encroachments  made  on  re- 
ligious freedom  ushered  in  the  revolution  which  secured  for  us  our  second 
Magna  Charta  ?  To  illustrate  the  prevalence  of  these  sentiments,  even 
to  the  present  day,  we  have  only  to  instance  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  the  Quaker  Affirmation  Bill,  and  the  claims  for  the  Jews'  Emanci- 
pation enactment,  however  much  we  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  or  consistency  of  these  measures  on  the  true  principles  of  re- 
ligious toleration.  They  prove  distinctly  the  predominance  of  the  feel- 
ing for  the  removal  of  every  semblance  of  a  barrier  to  the  full  sway  of 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty.  As  our  prosperity  and  success  has 
hitherto  resulted  from  obeying  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  deteriora- 
tion and  adversity  have  followed  the  neglect  of  Bible  truths;  so,  entirely  as 
this  future  progress  is  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  and  principles  of 
truth  revealed  in  the  sacred  volume,  ^*  the  true  strength  of  this  happy 
land,  the  golden  sceptre  of  our  beloved  sovereign,  the  true  stability  of 
the  throne,  the  true  security  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  asserter 
of  freedom,  and  guardian  of  order,  freedom  never  abused  into  license, 
and  order  never  degenerating  into  servility,"  as  progress  shall  take  its 
guide  from  the  Bible,  so  will  be  its  success,  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  ''Hunc  omne  principium,  hue  refer 
exitum."  If  this  be  the  guide,  rely  on  it,  we  shall  neither  have  to  dread 
the  approach  of  the  period  of  barbarism  of  Macaulay,  nor  to  lament  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Horace,  and  still  less  to  fear 
the  coming  of  that  awful  era  of  universal  atheism,  with  which  that  pro- 
found thinker  Leibnitz  winds  up  the  existence  of  the  postdiluvian,  as 
of  the  antediluvian  world ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  may  calmly  and 
hopefully  look  forward  to  the  future  of  our  country  as  the  golden  age  of 
true  civilization,  of  virtue,  and  of  God-fearing  Christianity. 
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We  hare  already  twice  directed  attention  to  the^subject  of  the  ele^ri- 
tion  of  the  working  classes  ;  first,*  in  recording  the  success  of  a  private 
individual  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  dwellings  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  secondly, t  in  reviewing  the  endeavours  of  the  Scottish  Association 
for  the  Suppression  of  Drunkenness,  and  kindred  societies^  to  mitigate  the 
clamant  evils  of  intemperance -*that  hundred-headed  monster — the 
prevailing  and  blighting  curse  of  our  beloved  land.  We  now  propose,  in 
a  few  articles,  to  consider  the  whole  question,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  schemes  which  have  been  devised,  and  are  being  carried  into  ac- 
tive operation,  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  the  manifold  and  varied 
vvils  of  our  social  system  ;  but  we  will  devote  this  introductory  article 
to  the  examination  qf  the  present  general  aspect  of  the  subject,-«in  the 
interest  which  is  manifested,  and  the  effects  thereof, — ^the  obstacles  and 
causes  which  have  tended  to  the  deterioration  of  these  classes,  and  pre- 
vented their  elevation  hitherto ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  en. 
deavour  to  indicate  those  principles,  and  how  &r  they  may  prevail,  which 
appear  to  us  calculated  and  necessary  to  promote  the  success  of  these  un. 
dertakings,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand,  truly  benevolent,  and 
laudable  object — the  elevation  of  the  humbler  classes.  We  are  most 
deeply  impressed  with  the  vast  magnitude,  and  with  the  really  momen- 
tous nature  of  this  important  subject ;  and  we  approach  its  considera- 
tion with  a  due  sense  of  the  great  responsibility  we  incur- by  aspiring  to 
the  office  of  a  teacher  and  director  in  the  path  of  philanthropy.  Our 
apology  for  introducing  these  remarks  on  the*  public  notice,  is  an  earnest 
and  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  these  classes,  some  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  and  an  anxious  desire  that  the  movement  should  be  in 
the  right  direction  ;  and  we  shall  seek  to  treat  this  subject  in  that  high 
and  catholic  spirit  which  becomes  its  vast  importance. 

After  a  long  period  of  neglect  and  forgetfulness  of  mutual  social  inte- 
rests  and  duties,  of  which  we  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  retri- 
bution, a  real  and  anxious  regard  for  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
has  lately  been  distinctly  evinced  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ;  and 
so  rapid  has  been  the  diffusion  of  this  feeling  in  recent  times,  that  the 
question  of  their  elevation  and  improvement,  has  now  excited  universal 
interest ;  and  social  reform  is  eminently  acknowledged  to  be,  and  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  great  work  of  the  day* 
Men  of  all  classes,  men  of  all  opinions,  men  of  all  politics,  are  united  and 
ready  to  act  together  for  the  common  good  ;  and  the  subject  forms  the 
engrossing,  constant,  and  most  interesting,  topic  of  conversation,  equally 
of  the  sovereign,  the  peasant,  and  the  peer,' — in  the  quiet  family  circle, 
in  the  busy  mart  of  commerce,  or  among  the  gay  coteries  of  the  bidl- 
-  room.  It  is  the  most  popular  theme  of  lecture  in  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, of  declamation  on  the  public  platform,  or  of  debate  in  the  Senate ; 
and  no  subject  anywhere  receives  so  attentive  and  enthusiastic  an  au- 
dience. From  whatever  causes  or  motives  originating,  this  universality 
of  interest  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day,  and  an  approach  to  a  truer  perception  of  the  mutual  and  relative 
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duties  of  man  to  man.  Blessed  be  the  arrival  of  this  spring-time  of 
health  and  happiness ;  and  may  God  in  his  good  providence  speed  the 
advance  of  those  hallowed  influences,  so  that  there  may  be  dissipated 
from  among  us  whatever  is  vile  and  debasing. 

Long  has  the  real  state  of  matters,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  continuance  of  these  evils,  been  known  to  the  few  thoughtful 
among  us,  and  exertions  have  been  made  to  rouse  the  nation  to  the 
mighty  tide  of  misery  and  disorder  which  was  rolling  fast  on  us.  These 
efforts  were  made  fi^m  motives  of  pure  benevolence,  and  not  from 
grotmds  of  alarm  ;  but  we  cannot  conceal  the  apparent  reality,  that  it 
required  the  recent  convulsions  abroad,  and  the  threatenings  of  commo- 
tions at  home,  thoroughly  to  rouse  the  more  careless  and  selfish  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  surround  the  country  by  the  neglect  of 
these  classes.  The  conviction  is  now  forced  upon  one  and  all,  that 
''  these  classes  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  society — that  they  are  the 
pivot  on  which  our  social  system  turns,"  and  that,  apart  from  their  im- 
provement, no  solid  or  permanent  progress  can  be  made  ;  but  that,  coin, 
cident  with  the  amendment  of  their  condition,  consists,  not  only  the 
consequent  elevation  of  those  orders  still  lower  in  the  scale,  but  the  sta- 
bility of  the  constitution  and  Well-being  of  the  whole  body  politic.  But 
further,  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  that,  as  they  are  the  largest  class,— 
and  if  dissatisfied,  a  dangerous  class  to  the  national  weal, — so  they  may 
help  to  swell,  in  some  evil  hour,  the  dense  masses  of  those  more  peculi- 
arly regarded  as  the  claeeee  dangereueee,  so  that  this  our  neglect  of  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  has  been  clearly, 
not  only  the  omission  of  a  solemn  Christian  duty,  but  a  great  political 
mistake.  The  great  mission  of  this  day  is,  to  convert  these  masses  from 
the  greatest  source  of  danger  into  the  bulwark  of  our  welfare,  prosperity, 
and  constitution. 

We  are  now,  however,  in  a  state  of  transition  from  a  wrong  condition 
of  afiairs  to  a  better  state  of  things ;  and  we  are  consequently  subject  to 
the  many  inconveniences,  disadvantages,  and  dangers,  of  rapid  and  sud- 
den changes  under  these  circumstances.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be 
cautious  in  bringing  about  reforms,  however  necessary,  salutary,  or  uni- 
versally desired  ;  for  the  unvaried  testimony  of  history  proves,  that  there 
is  always  less  disturbance  and  more  peace,  under  a  government  however 
despotic,  than  during  the  revolutionary  and  anarchical  progress  to  a  more 
ikioderate  and  liberal  administration — under  a  false  system,  than  during 
the  transition  to  a  better.  As  the  necessity  of  this  improvement  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged ;  and  the  desire  for  it  is  well  nigh  universally  dif- 
fused ;  so  are  the  opinions  and  plans  for  its  accomplishment  many  in 
number,  and  various  in  complexion.  Manifold  are  the  theories  of  refor- 
mation,— some  most  benevolent  in  intention  and  easy  in  operation ; 
oihen,  however  good  in  purpose,  difficult,  inexpedient,  or  impossible  of 
execution ;  and  not  a  few  most  plausible  in  appearance,  clothed  as  they 
are  tn  the  garb  of  liberality^  but  decidedly  banefUl  ill  their  tendency  and 
•  practical  effects.  Strong  and  deep-rooted  prejudices^  long  estal^shed  and 
now  confirmed  habits,  and  violent  party  feeling,  and  bitter  sectarian  jea- 
lousy, have  to  be  contended  with.     Anoid  such  a  s^  of  troubles,  the  ex- 
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tncatkm  of  this  question  safely  from  the  difficulties  which  surround  it 
on  every  nde,  is  a  work  of  Herculean  labour^ — a  hard>  if  not  inipoesibk 
task;  How  great,  then,  the  caution  necessary  in  the  discrimination  of 
schemes,  and  broad  and  catholic  must  be  the  pure  philanthropy,  in  ordar 
to  clear  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  old  associations,  antiquated  notions,  po« 
litical  partizanship,  sectarian  prejudice,  and  religious  error  !  The  prac« 
tice  falls  far  short  of  the  profession  of  universal  philanthropy,  and  tho 
chief  burden  of  fighting  this  great  battle  is  thrown  on  the  few. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  words  to  set  about  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  great  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the  humbler  classes, 
and  the  clamant  necessity  for  their  elevation,  seeing  we  have  assumed 
this  throughout.  It  is  matter  of  daily  observation  that,  while  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  have  been  making  great  advances  since  the  peace, 
educationally,  morally,  and  religiously,  there  has  assuredly  been  no  cor* 
responding  progress  among  the  humbler  classes, — but  they  have  in  the 
general,  not  only  not  kept  their  former  position,  but  have  sadly  fallen 
back.  In  speaking  thus,  we  consider  them  in  classes,  for  there  are  great 
diversities  in  the  individuals,  and  even  divisions  of  these  classes. 

Again,  the  labouring  classes  consist  of  various  grades, — the  agricultu- 
ral population  of  the  country,  and  the  artizans  and  manufacturers  of  the 
town.  In  many  respecte,  the  lural  labourers  may  not  be  said  to  be  worse 
than  they  were,  though  they  do  not  the  less  stand  in  need  of  elevation ; 
but  the  working  men  in  our  towns  have  generally  proceeded  in  a  retrograde 
direction.  We  shall  not  wait  now  to  go  through  this  question,  as  we 
shall  endeavour  to  bring  out  the  facts  of  deterioration  in  our  statement 
of  the  general  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  state  of  matters  ; 
and  shall  enter  more  fully  into  the  details  of  proof,  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  specific  remedies  for  special  evils. 

Assuming  the  degraded  condition  of  our  labouring  population,  and  tho 
nectfssity  of  a  remedy,  it  may  be  instructive  if  we  endeavour  to  deteet 
and  explain  the  causes  of  this  deterioration,  and  the  obstacles  to  improve^ 
ment,  and  to  ascertain  if  possible,  ruling  principles  of  guidance  in  tho 
work  of  regeneration.  Let  it  be  ever  borne  in  remembrance,  how  easy  it 
is  to  point  out  abuses  and  difficulties — how  difficult  it  is  to  correct  and 
remove  them.  Many  causes— some  genei-ated  by  others, — have  been 
at  work  here ;  but  the  following  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  ingre* 
dienti  in  this  operation : — 

L  The  state  of  society. 

II.  The  neglect  of  education. 

III.  The  want  of  religious  ministrations  and  pastoral  superintendence^ 

IV.  The  overcrowding  of  towns  by  the  spread  of  manufiictures  and 
Irish  immigration. 

V.  Tho  neglect  of  physical  remedies. 

VI.  Intomperance,  induced  greatly  by  the  preceding  causes. 
VII    Legislation,  or  the  want  of  it. 

L  Tke  State  of  Society, — On  a  review  of  the  state  and  position  of 
tho  various  danes  of  the  community,  one  powerful  element  in  tho 
dotorioreting  process  which  has  been  going  on  among  our  humbler  classes, 
tad  one  groat  obstacle  to  the  proper  and  onward  development  of  tho  amo* 
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liorating  progress  of  our  social  system  and  national  elevation,  has  been  the 
separation  and  alienation  of  classes  ;  and  a  consequent  want  of  real  and 
genuine  intercommunication  of  class  with  class — a  forgetfulness  of  their 
mutual  interests  and  duties  as  the  citizens  of  one  commonwealth  ;  and 
an  absence  of  that  sympathy  and  brotherhood  which  should  exist  between 
the  members  of  the  great  family  of  God.  This  isolation  of  class  has 
produced  an  antagonism  between  the  orders  of  society,  and  a  mutual 
feeling  that  a  great  gulf  lies  between  them,  and  that  they  have  no  common 
interests, — a  want  of  sympathy,  and  fear  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
the  higher,  reciprocated  by  a  spirit  of  defiance  and  jealousy  of  the  lower; 
Amid  all  the  truly  Christian  and  philanthropic  profession  and  practice  of 
this  great  nation,  there  has  been  awanting  a  due  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  relative  duties  of  rank  to  rank,  and  man  to  man,  distinctly 
revealed  in  the  Volume  of  Scripture,  and  visibly  set  forth  in  the  whole 
economy  of  God's  Book  of  Nature.  In  the  separation  and  alienation 
which  has,  throughout  all  the  changes  and  revolutions,  been  preserved 
between  the  classes  in  this  country,  and  the  slow  progress  that  has  been 
made  towards  their  more  friendly  intercourse  and  approach,  we  cannot 
&il  to  recognize  the  truth  of  .the  remark  of  a  learned  author,  "  that  from 
the  univerml  experience  of  history,  we  may  be  sure  that,  wherever  this 
distinction  is  found  to  exist,  the  society  must  be  composed  of  two  races 
of  men,  differing  from  each  other  in  point  of  origin."  Where,  more 
than  in  this  country  could  this  observation  be  so  apposite  ?  And  the 
distinctness  of  origin  of  our  upper  and  lower  classes  may  help  to  account 
for  the  slow  progress,  notwithstanding  all  the  healthful  influences  of 
Christianity,  feudalism  and  the  growth  of  towns,  towards  the  fusion,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  materials.  Let  us  be  rightly  understood  in  this  matter. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  our  thoughts,  than  the  slightest  leaning  to  the 
revolutionary  and  unscriptural  doctrine  of  no  distinction  of  orders  of  so- 
ciety ;  for  we  most  reverently  hold  that  a  difference  of  ranks  is  necessary, 
and  that  God  has  not  only  declared  this  as  consistent  with  the  constitution 
of  man's  being  here  on  earth,  but  has  authontatively  sanctioned  this  by 
every  indication,  as  the  arrangement  of  his  will.  We  are  most  decided 
enemies  of  that  modem  school  of  politics,  which  blazons  on  its  banner,  as 
has  been  done  in  a  neighbouring  country,  the  high-sounding  words  "  Lu 
bertS,  EgaliUf  Fratemite,"  terms  of  empty  profession,  which,  if  carried 
out  into  practice,  would  destroy  the  very  existence  of  the  social  constitution. 
No  less  are  we  opposed  to  those,  whose  notions,  we  are  sorry  to  think, 
are  largely  diffused  among  the  masses  of  our  population,  who  look  with 
disregard  on  constituted  authority,  and  have  lost  all  respect,  if  ever  they 
had  any,  for  those  who  have  been  placed  by  God's  providence  in  a  more 
exalted  sphere, — we  allude  to  the  Socialists  and  the  Chartists.  With 
luch  demagogues  and  their  deluded  votaries  we  have  no  feelings  in  com- 
mon ;  but  we  desire  most  earnestly,  with  all  loyalty  for  authority  and 
law,  and  all  reverence  for  rank  and  order,  the  destruction, — for  in  this 
way  do  we  think  that  these  will  be  most  firmly  established  and  most 
permanently  maintained, — the  destruction  of  the  antagonism  of  classes, 
which  has  prevented  and  will  obstruct  the  success  of  the  best-intentioned 
fliid  most  wisely  devised  plant  of  amelioration.     In  this  antagonistic 
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Bpirit  of  the  claMes,  consists,  depend  upon  it,  the  real  danger  of  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  Great  Britain.  If^  this  great  evil  he  not  arrested  in 
its  destructive  undermining  progress,  it  will  become  of  such  magnitude, 
that  no  force  of  amelioration  and  reconciliation  will  be  able  to  counteract 
it,  and  this  country  will  be  overwhelmed  in  the  vortex  of  internal  dis- 
order and  ruin.  This  difference  and  opposition  has  been  spreading,  and 
the  gulf  between  the  classes  has  been  widening,  and  the  course  of  society 
and  legislation  has  fostered  and  increased  the  severance,  so  that  the 
abjTSt,  instead  of  being  narrowed  and  bridged  over,  has  become  broader  ; 
and  feelings,  sentiments,  and  manners,  have  grown  up  on  each  side,  quite 
unintelligible,  unshared  in,  and  unknown  to  those  on  the  other  side. 
The  blame  lies  at  the  door  of  all  the  classes,  and  each  has  contributed 
a  fair  share  to  the  widening  of  the  breach  ;  but  still  let  it  be  confessed 
that  the  higher  and  middle  orders  of  society  have  the  greater  responsibi« 
lity,  as  to  ''whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  them  will  much  be  required,"— 
and  they  have  unquestionably  neglected  their  duty.  Those  three  powers, 
the  aristocracy  of  rank,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  the  aristocracy  <^ 
intellect,  all  in  their  several  degrees,  have,  till  lately,  exhibited  an  aver- 
sion to  the  approach  of  the  popular  element.  The  aristocrat  of  rank  op. 
posed  the  advance  of  the  democracy  in  political  power ;  the  aristocrat 
of  wealth, — the  creation  it  may  be  of  a  few  years, — showed  but  little 
affinity  with  that  order  from  which  he  had  but  just  arisen ;  the  em* 
ployers  and  employed  were  almost  more  separated  than  those  divided  by 
birth  ;  and  their  former  and  actual  equality  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  dis« 
tinction,  which  mammon,  the  idol  of  their  worship,  had  served  to  cre- 
ate. The  aristocrat  of  intellect,  no  less  than  the  others,  feared  the 
encroachment  of  the  profane  vulgar,  and  disdained  to  communicate  of  his 
stores  to  the  popular  class.  Though  the  greater  share  of  blame  is  due  to 
the  rich  and  the  great,  we  believe  that  this  has  arisen,  not  so  much 
from  any  act  of  commission,  as  from  culpable  omission,  and  neglect  to 
contribute  by  precept  and  example,  and  by  their  means,  to  aid  these 
classes  in  the  process  of  keeping  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  age :  while, 
advancing  in  wealth,  luxury,  and  refinement,  they  have  passed  by  un- 
heeded the  miseries,  destitution,  ignorance,  vice,  crime,  degradation,  and 
barbarisni,  which  was  daily  increasing  around  them. 

Another  feature  in  the  state  of  society  which  has  been  increasing  ra- 
pidly, and  seems  of  such  magnitude  as  must  be  a  subject  of  uneasiness 
and  alarm  to  every  thoughtful  well-wisher  of  his  country,  is  the  great 
accumulation  of  vast  territorial  and  commercial  wealth,  and  the  great 
inequality  which  already  exists  in  this  respect.  In  order  to  shew  the 
increase  which  has  taken  place  as  regards  landed  property,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  1770,  there  were,  in  England,  250,000  freehold 
estates  in  the  hands  of  250,000  different  families  ;  while  in  1815,  the 
whole  of  the  lands  belonged  to  39,000  proprietors.*  The  enlarging  of 
estates,  and  likewise  of  farms,  prevents  the  elevation  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  tends  to  their  deterioration, — and  this  process  has  been  going 
on  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Porter,  there  were  in  1827,15,  000,000  of  sta- 

*  Rev.  H.  Wonley's  Esmj  on  Juvenile  Depravity,  p.  5S^— The  Social  Coadi- 
tioo  and  Education  of  England  and  Europe,  by  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.    Vol.  1.,  p.  370, 
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tute  acres  in  the  British  islands,  capable  of  cultivation  but  uncultivated  i 
and  in  1847^  11,800,000  still  uncultivated.  Depend  upon  it  this  sys. 
tem  is  destructive  not  conservative,  and  the  great  improver  of  the  masses 
is  to  give  them  a  status  in  the  country  by  the  acquisition  of  land.  This 
process  has  driven  the  small  farmers,  younger  sons  of  farmei*s,  and  the 
peasants,  into  the  manufacturing  towns,  where  they  have  overstocked  the 
labor  market.  If  the  agricultural  population  go  not  into  the  towns, 
they  emigrate ;  and  then,  the  very  blood  and  sinew  of  the  country  are 
the  men  who  leave  it,  because  there  is  no  prospect  of  elevating  their 
condition  here,  and  they  go  to  lands  where  they  have  better  hopes. 

But  further,  the  close  proximity  of  great  wealth  and  refinement  to 
abject  poverty  and  misery,  has  likewise  tended  exceedingly  to  cherish 
disaffection  and  enmity  in  the  inferior  towards  the  superior  classes.  In 
no  other  country,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  there  been  pre* 
sented  the  spectacle  of  splendid  wealth  and  luxury,  and  deplorable  po* 
▼erty  and  wretchedness  in  actual  juxtaposition-— cellars  and  dens  with* 
out  ventilation  and  without  light,  crowded  with  thousands  in  misery, 
famine,  and  brutal  degradation,  in  the  neighbourhood  and  presence  of 
stately  mansions,  oveilflowing  with  unbounded  and  pompous  profusion. 
Sad  and  sickening  contrast !  suggestive  of  the  most  solemn  reflections, — 
that  vain  is  this  earthly  difference,  and  that  all  must  appear  on  an  equa- 
lity at  the  judgment  day,  "  I  saw  the  dead,  smali  and  great,  stand 
before  God."  How  awful  the  responsibility  of  those  who,  insensible  to 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  rank  and  wealth,  have  abused  these  by  an 
ostentatious  parede,  and  have  chosen  to  irritate  the  humbler  classes.  Most 
assuredly  one  of  the  obligations  of  the  precept,  "  to  whom  much  is  given, 
of  him  will  much  be  required,"  is  to  give  of  our  abundance,  and  to  deny 
ourselves  luxury,  to  give  to  those  to  whom  less  has  been  given,  and  thus 
fulfil  that  other  precept,  '*  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  Who  can 
wonder  that  this  contiguity  of  superfluous  and  oft  squandered  abundance, 
to  afflicting  and  not  seldom  unavoidable  destitution,  rouses  feelings  of 
hostility?  Why,  even  Christian-disciplined  humanity  would  have  a 
struggle  to  resist  the  feeling  apt  to  be  generated.  How  then  can  it  be 
expected  but  that  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature  should  ride  rampant 
in  those  who  are  devoid  of  all  Christianity,  and  know  not  Christian  prin- 
ciple I  It  may  rather  create  astonishment  that  the  volcano  which  has 
been  so  long  gathering  its  fires,  has  not  ere  this  time  sent  forth  its  streams 
of  devastation,  God  be  praised  that  it  has  not  yet  been  allowed  to  de 
BO ;  we  may  be  in  time  to  prevent  it.  But  now  is  the  time ;  delay 
may  be  dangerous. 

One  other  fault  of  the  upper  classes  is  the  bad  example  of  a  bygone 
age.  The  scriptural  maxim  that  example  is  better  than  precept  holds 
good  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ;  but  still  more  in  the  relation  of  superior  to 
mferior.  Every  one,  however  insignificant,  both  derives  and  gives  out 
•n  influence,  but  how  vastly  increased  is  the  influence  given  out  by  the 
•uperior  and  taken  up  by  the  inferior ;  seeing  how  prone  human  nature, 
pertieularly  as  society  is  constituted  in  this  country,  insensibly  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  placed  above  them  in  the  social  scale.  There  were 
many  vices  and  bad  habits  formerly  prevalent  among  the  higher  ranks. 
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which  have  now  heen  adopted  and  imitated  by  the  humbler  chutee.  No 
doubt  thete  yices  have  not  assumed  a  more  pleasing  or  lees  offensive  form 
by  their  descent^  but  are  exhibited  in  a  more  revolting  or  debasing  cha* 
lacter.  But  it  becomes  not  the  upper  orders  to  turn  round  and  abuse 
those  who  have  followed  the  example  of  themselves  or  their  fiithersb 
Let  them  rather  use  wholesome  precept^  and  endeavour  by  good  exam* 
pie  to  undo  and  repair  the  evils  which  have  been  inflicted  on  theit 
poorer  brethren  ;  and  by  the  employment  of  such  means^  and  not  by  un^ 
becoming  reproach,  will  a  great  benefit  be  accomplished,  and  the  sons  ef 
toil  be  elevated  from  their  present  state  of  degradation. 

The  preceding  conduct  and  neglect  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  has 
been  conducive,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  formation  of  the  alienation 
which  has  existed  ;  but  while  undeniably  such  has  been  the  general  cha^ 
racter  of  the  faults  of  the  upper  orders,  we  would  not  be  justly  holding  the 
balance  of  truth,  if  we  did  not  as  broadly  proclaim  the  &ct,  that  thera  have 
btMS  many  bright  and  noble  exceptions,  men  who  have  laboured  aealr 
eudj  in  the  cause  of  reformation ;  and  who  have,  we  hope,  now  sue. 
ceeded  in  awakening  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils,  and  to  the  necessity  and  the  direction  of  the  remedies. 

While  we  have  adduced  the  omissions  and  neglects,  and  the  grievous 
wrongs  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  towards  the  humbler  orders,  we 
cannot  altogether  allow  the  laboring  classes  to  pass  without  rebuke. 
They  have  equally  with  the  upper  ranks  disregarded  the  relative  duties 
ef  station,  and  this  disrespect  has  of  late  years  very  much  increased. 
They  have  yielded  to  and  have  not  resisted  the  corrupting  influences  whidi 
surrounded  them  ;  they  have  not  shewn  a  disposition,  as  they  ought,  to 
reuse  themselves ;  have  even  rejected  all  advances  towards  reconcilia^ 
tion,  and  have  thus  contributed  largely  to  their  own  degradation ;  and 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  given  cause  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  respect* 
and  sympathy,  and  interest  of  the  other  classes  of  the  social  fabric  We 
might  bring  forward  particular  instances  of  these  fiiults,  but  we  prefer  t9 
leave  it  thus  generally  stated,  as  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  illus.- 
trating  this  at  greater  length,  when  we  treat  of  the  exertions  which  are 
being  made  for  the  elevation  of  society. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whatever  efforts  are 
made,  whatever  aid  is  given  by  the  upper  classes  for  the  raising  of  the 
humbler  ranks,  all  will  be  vain,  unless  these  orders  are  determined  te 
•vail  themadvee  of  what  is  dime.  They  must  be  themselves  the  main 
rafi>nners  of  their  own  condition. 

While  the  separation  of  the  classes  was  becoming  greater,  and  the 
alienation  was  increasing,  one  hallowed  influence  has  been  constantly  at 
work  (and  where,  without  Christianity  would  have  been  this  influence  ?) 
in  removing  the  obetructions,  and  drawing  them  together.  This  link  of 
the  social  chain  haa  been  the  Christian  minister,  who  has  acted  as  a 
healing  cement  towards  the  union  of  the  several  parts  of  society,  by  hb 
continued  ministrations  and  instructicms,  attending  to  the  wants  and 
•eceenties  especially  of  the  humbler  ranks,  preserving  the  balance  of 
eoeiety,  and  keeping  up  communication  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Much  ef  ttui  he^tfalul  influence  has  been  lost  in  our  towns,  because  the 
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stafT  of  the  ministers  of  religion  has  not  been  kept  commensurate  with 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population.  The  meeting  together  in  the  house 
of  God  on  the  Lord's  day,  especially  in  a  country  parish  church,  is  a 
most  powerful  attraction,  and  insensibly  sheds  the  most  blessed  and  be- 
nign influence  over  the  congregated  classes.  Great  people  who  worship 
in  little  cloistered  chapels,  apart  from  their  neighbours  and  the  poor, 
little  know  how  much  they  lose  by  the  severance,  and  how  much  they 
estrange  themselves  from  the  affection  of  the  humble.  We  venture  to  say 
that  no  circumstance  has  had  a  belter  and  more  healthful  influence  on 
the  tone  of  society  in  regard  to  their  mutual  relations,  and  mutual  inte- 
rests, and  mutual  sympathies,  than  our  beloved  Queen  and  her  Royal 
Ck>nsort,  humbly  worshipping  in  the  parish  church  of  Crathie,  along  with 
the  poorest  of  her  subjects,  and  her  kindly  domiciliary  visits  to  the  low- 
liest of  the  poor  at  her  Highland  home. 

11.  The  Neglect  of  Etifucn/um.— While  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
have  advanced  in  education,  the  means  of  instruction  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  by  this  neglect,  the  humbler 
classes  have  fistll^i  sadly  behind,  and  great  masses  of  our  population  are 
wholly  uneducated.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  deteriorating  causes, 
if  not  actually  the  most  degrading  influence  in  our  social  constitution ; 
and  while  our  aristocracy,  our  landed  gentry,  our  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  richer  tradespeople,  are  now  more  refined  and  better  edu- 
cated than  the  corresponding  class  in  any  other  country,  our  toiling 
population,  in  the  mass,  are  more  ignorant,  more  pauperised,  and  more 
morally  degraded,  than  the  same  class  of  most  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  It  is  a  strange  comment  on  our  high  position  in 
civilization  and  religion,  to  reflect  and  know  that  the  operative  popula- 
tion of  many  of  the  countries  which  are  far  behind  us  in  respect  of  po- 
litical  and  religious  liberty,  are  much  higher,  and  more  advanced,  morally, 
tocially,  and  intellectually,  than  our  own  labouring  classes,— and  it  ar- 
gues strongly  a  great  neglect  in  our  lawgivers,  and  a  fault  in  our  insti- 
tutions. In  the  towns,  both  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  there  has  been 
no  proportionate  increase  of  schools  as  the  population  advanced  ;  and  the 
means  have  not  been  afforded  to  the  humbler  classes,  who  were  unable 
of  themselves  to  provide  the  education,  of  procuring  the  instruction  to 
their  children,  so  that,  even  had  the  parents  been  inclined  to  send  them, 
there  was  no  opportunity,  or  the  schools  which  did  exist  were  inefficient 
for  the  purpose.  In  England,  the  state  of  matters  in  the  rural  districts 
is  also  had,  but  in  Scotland,  the  admirable  system  of  parish  schools  has 
contributed  greatly  to  stem  the  torrent  of  degradation  of  the  agricultural 
population.  But  we  must  confess  that  it  has  fallen  short  of  the  same 
wholesome  effects  in  our  towns,  because  it  has  not  been  made  common* 
surate  with  the  extension  of  the  population.  We  have  done  as  little  as 
we  could  possibly  help  doing  to  give  to  these  classes  the  necessary  educa- 
tion ;  and  without  the  aids  from  the  state,  er  the  upper  classes,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  obtain  it  for  themselves. 

This  neglect  of  education  has  tended  to  add  to  the  barriers  between 
the  classes,  and  has,  beyond  all  other  causes,  led  to  the  increase  of  pau* 
perism,  misery,  and  crime  among  us.  We  have  only  to  look  to  the  sta- 
tistics to  have  distinctly  proved  to  us  the  close  connection  that  exists 
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betweon  ignorance  and  immorality.  The  following  table,  extracted  from 
Mr.Porter's  "Progress  of  the  Nation/' containing  thenumber  and  character 
of  the  education  of  all  those  who  were  committed  for  crime  in  England 
andWaks,  from  1 8 86*  to  1845,  shows  how  crime  is  increasing  among  the 
poor,  and  "  how  clear  and  undeniable  it  is  that  the  greateet  part  of  their 
hnmoralky  U  the  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  the  utter  neglect  of  their 
educatiomS^ 


\Ojun 

ins  to 

1846, 

both  In- 

Total  No. 

ofpenon^ 

oommltt> 

edfor 

crime. 

No.  who  could 

neither  read 

nor  write. 

No.  who  could  read 

only,  or  read  and 

write  imperfectlj. 

No.  who  could 

read  and 

write  well 

No.  who  had 
received  supe- 
rior edneatioB. 

No.  whoee  in- 
struction was  not 
ascertained. 

Mai. 

Fem. 

Mai. 

Fem. 

Mai.     Fem. 

Mai. 

Fem. 

Mai. 

Fem. 

3A8,885 

67|P38 

17,509 

117,874 

27,872 

19,970  2189 

1042 

43 

5876 

905 

This  table  speaks  for  itself,  and,  as  Mr.  Porter  remarks,  "  must  carry 
conviction  to  every  mind,  that  instruction  has  power  to  restrain  men 
firom  the  commission  of  crimes, — of  such  a  nature,  at  least,  as  will  bring 
them  before  a  bar  of  justice.  If  we  class  together  those  who  can  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  and  those  who  have  acquired  only  an  imperfect  ac« 
quaintance  with  those  elementary  branches  of  knowledge, — the  scaffold- 
ing, merely,  for  the  erection  of  the  moral  edifice, — we  find,  that  in  the 
ten  years  comprised  in  the  returns,  there  were,  out  of  258,885  persons 
committed,  and  whose  degrees  of  instruction  were  ascertained,  the  great 
proportion  o{  2^9,^93,  or  more  than  90  in  ItO  were  uninstructed  per. 
sons  ;  while  only  1085  persons  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  instruction 
beyond  the  elementary  degree,  and  only  ii2, 1 59  had  mastered,  without 
advancing  beyond,  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing."  But  it  is  not  only 
on  the  ciiminal  portion  of  the  population  that  the  sad  deteriorating  ef- 
fects of  the  want  of  education  are  evidenced,  but  they  affect  multitudes  of 
the  childrai  of  our  towns  who  might,  and  probably  would,  yield  to  better 
influences.  They  mingle  with  these  uneducated,  idle  children,  acquire 
their  habits,  and  suffer  generally  from  their  intercourae.  "  Nor  can 
this  be  prevented,  until  the  degraded  and  degrading  class  is  either  re- 
formed or  removed  from  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our  towns."t  The 
limits  of  this  article  preclude  us  from  enlarging  further  on  the  deterio- 
rating and  baneful  effects  of  the  want  of  education,  and  the  elevating  and 
wholesome  results  of  the  school, — but  we  would  refer  to  the  two  able 
books  of  Mr.  Kay^  for  ample  illustration  of  the  comparative  effects, 
though  we  may  not  entirely  approve  of  all  the  conclusions  which  he 
draws  from  these  facts. 

III.  The  want  of  religious  ministrations  and  clerical  superintend 
denee, — This  has  been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  the  degradation  which 
now  overruns  the  country,  especially  our  large  towns,  and  the  evil  re- 

*  The  Social  CoDditioii  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe,  by 
Joseph  Kay,  Esq.  Vol.  I.,  p.  379.  Vid.  for  a  similar  result  in  Scotland,  Edinbargh 
Ahnanae,  1853,  pp.  178^9. 

t  Kay's  Condition  and  Edocation  of  Poor  Children,  in  English  and  in  Gernun 
Towns. 

t  Social  Condition  sad  Education  of  the  People,  2  vok. ;  and  Coadition  and 
Edacatioii  of  Poor  CSiildren  ;  also,  to  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth's  Public  Education, 
Svob. 
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tults  of  thit  neglect  are  now  of  such  frightful  magnitude,  that  we  despaiif 
of  any  efficient  remedy  being  devised  to  overcome  them.  Even  in  our 
country  parishes  and  villages,  the  population  has  far  outrun  the  clerical 
supply,  and  in  our  towns  the  deficiency  of  spiritual  means  is  tremendous* 
The  ef&ct  of  this  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  800,000  of  the  po- 
pulation of  London  never  enter  a  church.  But  the  accommodation  of 
churches,  and  the  numbers  of  the  clergy  and  missionaries  of  all  denomi- 
nations are  totally  inadequate  to  the  masses  which  are  congregated  in 
our  large  towns.  We  do  not  at  all  advocate  now  the  mere  extension  of 
churches  and  ministers  to  meet  this  awful  destitution  ;  but  we  hesitate 
not  to  say  that,  if  they  had  originally  been  made  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  population,  we  should,  at  the  present  day,  not  have  had  to 
lament  the  same  amount  of  misery  and  ignorance  of  our  humbler  classes. 
It  is  not  so  much  in  the  multiplication  of  churches  that  we  see  the 
remedy,  as  in  the  supply  of  missionary  and  spiritual  teachers.  Though 
the  deficiency  of  ministers  has  been  the  cause,  much  has  resulted  finora 
the  high  class  of  the  English  clergy,  and  the  want  of  an  order  more  in 
social  position,  habits,  and  education,  with  the  poor; — these  results  have 
not  been  so  extensive  in  Scotland,  because  a  great  proportion  of  the 
clergy  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  middle  and  humble  classes.  But 
even  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  we  would  advocate  a  lower 
class  of  missionaries  or  spiritual  teachers,  men,  not  to  preach,  so  much  as 
to  be  constantly  ministering  and  visiting  among  our  poorer  classes.  It 
is  this  mingling  and  associating  with  them  which  will  be  the  means  of 
bringing  them  out  of  the  depth  of  poverty  and  degradation  into  which 
they  have  now  sunk ;  but  in  our  times,  the  overcoming  this  seems  to- 
tally beyond  human  power.  We  may  take  a  valuable'  lesson  from  the 
Romish  church  in  this  respect.  "  The  Romish  church*  is  much  wiser 
than  the  English  in  this  respect.  It  selects  a  great  part  of  its  priests 
firom  the  poorest  classes  of  society,  and  eclucates  them  gratuitously  in 
great  simplicity  of  habits.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  mingling  with  the  poor.  They  understand  perfectly  what  are 
the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  habits,  of  the  poor.  They  know  how  to  suit 
their  demeanour,  conversation,  teaching,  and  actions,  so  as  to  make*the 
poor  quite  at  ease  with  them.  Their  exertions  among  the  poorest  of  the 
operatives,  and  in  the  lowest  of  their  haunts,  are  praiseworthy  in  the 
extreme.  They  know  that  it  is  infinitely  more  important  to  have  prieeU 
than  churchei."  (The  italics  are  ours.)  "  When  they  build  a  church, 
therefore,  they  generally  attach  to  it,  not  one,  but  several,  and  often 
many  priests,  some  of  them  chosen  firom  the  lowest  d asses  of  the  com* 
munity,  and  educated  expressly  for  their  labors.'*  The  progress  of 
Romanism  in  our  manu^turing  districts  among  the  operative  popula- 
tion is  extraordinary.  Mr.  Kay  adds,  what  we  consider  a  most  impor- 
tant suggestion  for  remedying  this  state  of  things.  "  The  only  way  by 
which  we  can  hope  to  render  the  labors  of  our  town  clergy  really  effi- 
cient among  the  poor,  is  to  give  them,  as  assistants,  religious  and  intelli- 
gent men,  chosen  from  among  the  poor  themselves.  Each  clergyman 
ought  to  have  two  or  three  such  assistants,  whom  he  might  employ, — as 

•  Kay^k  Soda]  Conditian,  I.  p.  420. 
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the  city  miationaries  ar«  employed— *in  constantly  visiting  all  the  poor 
in  his  dietrict^oin  rendering  him  weekly  accounts  of  their  labors ;  in  ad- 
vising, instructing,  and  admonishing  the  poor  ;  in  getting  their  children 
sent  to  school,  in  seeing  that  they  were  regular  in  attendance  there  ;  in 
urging  the  parents  to  attend  a  place  of  worship ;  and  in  fine,  in  acting 
as  thar  friends  and  religious  instructora."  But  farther,  there  should  be 
taken  from  the  parochiaJ  clergy  the  civil  part  of  their  labour,  which  oc- 
cupies so  large  a  portion  of  their  time,  which  is  lost  to  their  spiritual 
duties ;  and  all  this  should  be  transferred  to  the  civil  functionaries. 

IV.  The  Ooererowding  of  our  Towns  has  been  a  great  cause  of  the  de- 
gradation of  the  laboring  population,  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our 
civilization.  The  growth  of  large  provincial  towns  is  both  a  remarkable 
and  novel  feature  of  the  age,  and  although  offering  great  opportunities 
for  the  progress  of  civilization,  has  created  peculiar  necessities  and  de-. 
mands,  which,  if  not  wisely  provided  for,  and  the  evils  counteracted,  is 
firaught  with  serious  danger.  As  these  towns  increase,  the  difficulties 
will  also  increase,  and,  therefore,  the  urgency  of  delaying  no  longer  the 
devising  of  a  remedy.  The  growth  of  these  towns  has  arisen  chiefly 
from  the  spread  of  manufactures  ;  and  the  increase  of  the  manu&eturing 
population,  and  the  immigration  of  Irish  have  been  the  causes  of  tha 
overcrowding.  It  would  be  needless  to  waste  the  time  and  attention  of 
•ur  readers,  to  prove  that  these  have  operated  in  augmenting  the  de- 
mand for  accommodation  far  beyond  the  supply ;  and  especially  have 
the  habits  of  the  Irish  in  the  matter  of  home  and  shelter,  tended 
seriously  to  deteriorate  the  mode  of  dwelling  of  our  native  people.  This 
overcrowding  has  been  the  means  of  increasing  crime,  disease,  and  desti- 
tution beyond  any  other,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  matter  of  disease  alone, 
it  is  asserted,  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  from  this  cause  chiefly, 
there  arises  a  greater  amount  of  annual  preventible  mortality  than  fell  of 
the  allied  army  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  We  are  certainly  not  prepared 
to  say  how  far  this  evil  effect  of  overcrowding,  produced  by  the  exten- 
sion of  manufactures,  might  have  been  obviated,  had  the  legislature  pro- 
vided an  extension  of  the  educational  and  ecclesiastical  machinery  com- 
mensurate with  the  increase  of  the  population,  or  had  the  physical  reme. 
dies  been  aj^lied  to  meet  the  physical  disease  which  has  thus  arisen^ 
Such  an  inquiry  is  beyond  our  province,  and  is  so  large  a  question,  that 
it  would  require  at  least  an  article  in  itself  to  discuss  the  social  and 
moral  effects  of  manufactures ;  but  we  apprehend  that  the  proposition 
that  these  have  tended  to  create  and  foster  this  evil,  meets  with  no 
serious  denial.  When  we  know  that  the  Irish  form  one.fourth  of  the 
population,  and  constitute  one-half  of  the  criminals  of  Liverpool ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  habits  and  character  of  those  of  them  who  visit 
our  shores,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  them  the  increase  of  the 
overcrowding.* 

V.  Th4  negUct  of  the  Phyeical  Condilian^-^lt  is  a  subject  for  our 
inetruetive  consideration  as  well  as  anxious  and  careful  enquiry,  whe- 
ther, while  we  have  been  alive  to  tlie  moral  destitution,  and  zc^ous  to 

*  It  may  be  safely  alleged  that  the  great  increase  of  Irish  in  Edinburgh,  from 
a.fow  to  20,000,  has  been  the  great  cause  of  deterioration  in  that  city. 
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impart  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  the  masses,  we  have  not  too 
much  neglected  the  debasing  and  miserable  circumstances  of  their  out- 
ward, physical  condition  ;  whether,  while  we  endeavoured  to  do  the 
one,  we  have  not  erred  much  in  leaving  the  other  undone.  This  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  the  degradation  was  greatly  attri- 
butable to  the  want  of  educational  and  clerical  agency  ;  for,  though 
these,  if  they  had  been  timely  applied,  might  have  prevented  very  much 
the  physical  disease,  yet  now  that  the  disease  has  arisen,  it  requires  a  phy- 
sical remedy  to  cure  it.  We  advocate  the  combination  of  both  ;  for,  as 
there  are  real  and  undoubted  relations  between  physical  and  moral 
science,  so  there  is  a  close  and  intimate  connection  between  man's  physical 
and  moral  condition  ;  but  we  also  maintain  that  the  reformation  of  the 
physical  must  go  first,  and  thus,  the  way  is  opened  for  the  elevation  of 
the  moral  character,  and  the  reception  of  religious  truth.  Physical  ad- 
vancement has  ever  preceded  moral  progress ;  and  a  nation  may  be  found 
to  have  made  great  advances  in  physical  science,  and  yet  have  made 
little  progress  in  moral  and  religious  truth  ;  but  "  there  is  no  authentic 
record  of  any  people,  or  of  any  tribe,  occupying  at  once  a  position  of 
high  moral  culture,  and  of  low  physical  i-efinement."  "  No  truth  is  more 
certain,"  further  remarks  Professor  Ferrier,  "  than  this,  that  the  dawn  of 
the  imagination,  and  of  the  scientific  reason  always  follows,  never  pre- 
cedes, the  epoch  in  which  a  nation  is  assured  of  a  commodious  physical 
subsistence."  The  neglect  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious improvement.  There  is  no  greater  impediment  to  the  labon 
of  the  clergy,  the  missionary  teacher,  or  other  benevolent  individuals, 
than  the  existence  of  these  physical  evils,  which  depress  and  degrade 
the  moral  character ;  for,  constituted  as  we  mortals  are,  imperfect  beings, 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  than,  when  the  body,  the  earthly  portion  of 
our  nature  is  in  a  state  of  depression  and  degradation,  that  our  immor- 
tal soul  or  heavenly  part  of  our  being  should,  in  a  great  measure,  par- 
take  of  that  degradation.  This  low  condition  of  the  temporal  being  en- 
genders loss  of  self-respect,  and  recklessness  about  the  things  of  time  and 
eternity ;  and,  though  fully  admitting  that  the  primary  and  highest 
question  is  to  prepare  for  hereafler,  it  is  not  only  difficult,  nay,  well 
nigh  impossible,  to  make  any  impression  on  the  victims  of  misery  and 
discomfort ;  but  in  many  cases,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  those  most  ac- 
customed and  most  willing,  to  prosecute  their  philanthropic  labours,  on 
account  of  the  state  of  filth  and  abomination  of  the  scenes  of  their  visits. 
This  is  no  idle  tale  to  excite  sympathy  and  attention,  but  a  truth  which 
we  can  confirm  from  personal  observation,  and  the  daily  experience  of 
others.  The  instruction  of  the  school  is  but  of  little  value,  for  what  has 
been  learned  at  school  is  soon  dissipated  at  home ;  and  this  practical 
education  at  home  is  of  greater  influence  in  forming  the  character  than 
the  formal  teaching  of  the  school.  No  one  who  has  imbibed  the.  true 
principles  of  the  gospel  can  fail  to  recognize  the  removal  of  physical  evils 
as  a  grand  and  worthy  object  in  itself;  and  to  those  who  object,  we 
would  poii^  to  our  Saviour,  our  great  exemplar,  who  devoted  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  here  on  earth,  to  the  relief  of  the  physical  sufferings 
and  distressei  of  mankind.     It  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  help 
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forward  the  temporal  intereits  than  the  spiritual  being  of  those  who 
come  under  their  ministrations.  In  the  eloquent  language  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  "  we  are  bound,  never  even  in  thought,  for  one  moment  to  at- 
tempt to  divorce  these  two  ministries — the  ministry  to  the  bodies  of  men, 
and  the  true  ministry  to  their  souls  and  spirits.  And  this  we  may  see  too, 
I  think,  from  other  reflections.  No  man  can  have  looked  at  all  practi- 
cally and  really  into  the  givat  work  of  converting  the  souls  of  men,  with- 
out seeing  that,  if  he  wished  to  be  successful,  he  must  begin,  in  very 
many  cases,  by  ministering  to  their  bodies,  not  only  that  he  may  win 
their  sympathy  and  confidence,  but  also  that  he  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them ;  because,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  extremity  of 
suffering  which  comes  directly  from  the  hand  of  God,  is  rather  a  pre- 
paration in  man  for  the  reception  of  the  ministry  of  spiritual  things,  it 
is  by  no  means  so,  when  those  sufferings  come  from  man."  No  man 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  this  social  degradation  is  entirely 
due  to  the  neglect  of  man,  and  not  to  God.  But  further,  how  necessary 
is  the  purification  of  physical  objects  to  the  proper  and  effectual  teaching 
of  spiritual  truths  I  Our  blessed  Lord  has  connected  some  of  the  most 
important  lessons  of  his  teaching  with  simple  images  drawn  from  natural 
objects ;  and  if  these  become  defiled,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  persons 
continually  within  the  reach  of  them,  should  be  able  to  understand  the 
spiritual  sense  which  our  Lord  meant  to  convey.  For  instance,  what 
use  is  it  to  speak  of  water  as  the  emblem  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  "  of  whose 
holy  fountain  they  are  to  drink,  to  the  comfort  and  refreshment  of  their 
souls,"  when  the  only  water  which  they  drink  is  polluted  and  nauseous  to 
the  taste,  and  offensive  to  the  smell  ?  Or,  again,  of  what  avail  to  allude 
to  that  other  beautiful  emblem  of  the  Spirit,  the  air,  the  breath  which 
we  breathe,  when  the  atmosphere  and  the  breath  is  full  of  defilement, 
destruction  and  death  ?  We  have  urged  the  necessity  of  using  physical 
means  first  in  this  work  of  regeneration,  chiefly  for  the  advancement  of 
the  spiritual  interests  of  our  fellow  subjects  ;  but  in  order  to  convince 
the  worldly-minded  and  the  selfish  man,  it  may  be  stated,  that  this  ne- 
gleet  of  the  working  classes  has  diffused  all  around,  not  only  a  physical 
pestilence,  but  a  moral  disease,  which  in  its  course  affects  all  orders  of 
the  community.  Indeed,  it  is  notorious  that  their  low  physical  condi- 
tion has  tended  more  to  produce  and  increase  intemperance,  disease  and 
crime^  and  general  vice,  than  any  other  cause  in  the  whole  range  of  evils 
which  beset  the  working  population  of  our  large  towns  ;  and  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Gumming,  **  many  of  these  evils  and  vices  are  the  floating  evi- 
dences and  results  of  this  deep  physical  degradation." 

This  physical  degradation  exposes  these  classes  to  the  designs  of  dema- 
goguesy  who,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  take  advantage  of  their  igno* 
ranee  and  depression,  to  excite  theiti  against  order  and  govemnient,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  the  great  and  the  good  are  their  adversaries.  These 
would-be  philanthropists  and  friends  of  the  working  classes,  are^  by  this 
neglect  of  the  workman's  physical  condition,  afforded  plausible  ground  for 
the  fidlacious  argument,  that  those  who  are  confined  to  a  foul  atmosphere 
duriDg  the  week,  should  at  least  have  the  Sunday  to  breathe  the  firesh  air 
of  beaTen,  and  obtain  recreation  in  such  places  as  the  new  Crystal  Palace. 
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The  opening  of  the  Sydenham  Palaee  would  convert  the  labourer's  day 
of  rest  into  a  day  of  pleasure^  and  often  debauchery  ;  and  would  actually 
deprive  them  of  the  wholesome  influence  which  is  derived  by  the  rich 
and  the  poor  meeting,  and  walking  side  by  side,  under  the  same  roof; 
for,  depend  upon  it>  if  it  were  opened  on  Sunday^  the  higher  classes 
would  never  frequent  it.  We  cannot  sufficiently  warn  the  working 
classes  against  the  baneful  influence,  which  is  at  work  to  delude  them 
into  a  transgression  of  God's  laws,  tending  to  bring  rather  a  curse  than 
a  blessing. 

A  glaring  example  of  the  error  which  has  till  lately  been  committed 
in  the  negl^t  of  the  physical  condition^  is  the  contrast  which  Glasgow 
presents — in  the  existence  of  a  high  state  of  morality  and  religion,  and  of 
a  great  depth  of  moral  depravity.  We  listen  not  to  the  unsound  argu- 
ment of  those  who  delight  in  the  seeming  misfortunes  of  the  truly  reli- 
gious, and  who  assert  that  the  exhibition  of  this  great  wickedness  proves 
the  hypocrisy  of  their  godly  character.  For,  who  will  pretend  to  say 
that  the  professors  of  religion  and  the  depraved  characters,  whether  drunk, 
ards  or  others,  are  the  same  individuals  ?  Shall  we  be  unjust  and  con* 
demn  the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  and  because  a  large  number  are 
proved  to  be  shockingly  depraved  ;  therefore,  those  who  profess  religion 
are  hypocrites  ?  On  the  same  ground  Noah,  and  Lot,  and  Abraham^ 
might  be  said  not  to  be  righteous,  but  hypocrites,  because  of  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  all  around  them.  We  see  here  no  proof  of  hypocrisy^ 
though  we  fully  admit  the  error  in  the  means  taken  by  the  good  to 
counteract  the  evils  of  the  wicked. 

VI.  Iniemperance,— AW  the  preceding  causes  have  contributed  their 
share  to  swell  the  stream  of  intemperance,  which  now  floods  and  devast- 
ates our  land.  Though,  undoubtedly,  intemperance  is  the  direct  and 
most  fertile  souits  of  the  destitution,  disease,  and  crime,  which  abound^ 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  direct  and  indirect  influences  which  have 
been  silently  and  insensibly  operating  to  foster  and  increase  this  vice,  if 
we  would  effectually  diminish  the  prevalence  of  it,  and  its  attendant 
miseries  and  crimes.  As  we  intend  to  devote  an  article  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subject,  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  merely  mentioning 
a  fact  which  lately  occurred  in  Edinburgh,  and  which  ought  to  arouse 
attention  to  the  enormity  of  the  evil ;  that  on  Sunday  the  6th  of  Manh 
IS53,  there  entered  into  S68  houses,  41,79^  cases,  (not  different  per^ 
sons),  of  which  22fi02  were  males,  and  1 1,931  females,  4681  children 
under  14,  and  5032  under  8  years  of  age.  We  might  have  adduced 
many  other  causes  of  deterioration  and  degradation  of  the  working  classes^ 
— as  demoralizing  amusements,  the  circulation  of  irreligious  and  debasing 
tracts  and  books ;  but  these  may  perhaps  be  regarded  more  as  the  evi- 
dences of  their  low  condition  than  as  the  immediate  causes,  though  as- 
suredly, they  carry  on  most  rapidly  the  degrading  process.  But  these, 
and  other  evil  influences,  we  hope  to  illustrate  more  fully  in  future  ar« 
iicles,  especially  in  the  discussion  of  the  causes  of  crime. 

VIL  Legislation  or  the  want  qfii. — We  have  stated  it  positively  and 
negatively,  because  legislative  measures  have  been  passed  which  have  in- 
ersfiaed.  if  not  caused  a  great  part  of  their  deterioration ;  and  also,  be* 
cause,  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  intetference  of  the  legislature, 
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much  evil  hai  resulted.     In  this  movement^  we  are  no  great  belieVen 
in  the  general  benefit  of  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  though  the  .accom- 
plishment of  some  part  of  the  work  must  be  effected  by  the  legislature, 
jet  we  are  confident  that  this  reformation  must  chiefly  be  wrought  out  by 
private   enterprise  and  public  opinion.     The  legislature  have  shewn 
themselves  too  ready  to  exercise  their  power  when  wealth  or  influence 
have  desired  the  removal  of  a  grievance^  but  they  have  not  so  conde- 
scended to  notice  those  crying  social  evils  which  are  confined  principally 
to  the  humbler  classes.     The  acquisition  of  land  has  been  preventea  by 
the  imposition  of  large  fees  and  duties  of  conveyance,  and  by  the  non- 
rsmoval  of  many  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ready  and 
sliMip  transference  of  property.     The  legislature  has  granted  bills  to  im- 
prove large  towns,  and  to  erect  immense  public  buildings,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  entirely  neglected,  nay,  even  refused*  to  introduce 
clauses  for  providing  houses  for  the  poorer  classes,  who  may  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  powers  of  these  enactments.     One  grand 
error  of  the  legislature  has  been  the  neglect  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  the 
educational  and  clerical  agencies  with  the  increase  of  the  population. 
Till  lately  they  have  not  interposed  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  manu- 
fiusturing  population,  in  the  matter  of  the  health  and  education  of  the 
toiling  inmates  of  the  factories ;  and  have  not,  as  they  ought,  sought  to 
regulate  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes.     The  legislature  have 
likewise  committed  a  grievous  error  in  raising  the  malt  duty,  and  in 
1825,  lowering  the  duty  on  spirits  ;  the  effects  of  which  we/e  so  palpable, 
that  in   1825,  when  the  duty  was  12s.  7d.  per  gallon,  there  were 
4^189,268  gallons  consumed  ;  whereas,  the  very  next  year,  on  the  re- 
duction to  7s.,   the  quantity  consumed   rose  to  more  than  double, 
8,888,648  gallons;  and  from  that  year,  excepting  1827,  the  consumption 
has  gradually  increased.     Also,  the  passing  of  the  Beer  Act,  with  the 
dause,  "  To  be  drunk  on  the  premises,"  has  had  most  injurious  effects ; 
and  by  their  general  neglect,  the  legislature  has  incurred  a  great  respon- 
sibility,  and  increased  the  number  of  fostering  hot-beds  of  crime. 

We  have  already  occupied  so  much  space  in  enumerating  and  tracing 
the  causes  of  the  deterioration,  and  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  social 
amelioration,  that  we  have  but  little  left  to  state  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place,  and  the  hopes  of  still  more,  in  all  those  heads  which 
we  have  discussed.  There  are,  indeed,  auguries  of  a  reformation  having 
commenced  in  every  one  of  the  causes  of  evil  which  have  been  enumerated. 
The  broad  lines  of  demarcation  which  prevented  the  due  exercise  of  re- 
ciprocal duties,  are  now  being  narrowed  and  becoming  rapidly  fainter ; 
and  the  wants,  and  feelings,  and  difliculties  of  the  laboring  classes  are 
being  better  understood  and  sympathised  in  by  the  other  ranks,  and  in. 
tercommunication  between  both  sides  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  esta- 
blished. Education  is  the  most  prominent  topic  of  the  day,  and  is  en- 
gaging the  serious  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  already,  since  1 889, 
thm  have  been  established,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Edu. 

*  No  foriher  gone  than  in  March,  Lord  Shafteabnzy  was  refused  leave  to  in- 
trodaoe  a  BUI  into  the  Hooae  of  Lords,  proiading  a  remedy  in  such  circum- 
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cation/  forty  training  colleges  for  teachers,  twenty^two  for  schoolmas- 
ters, and  eighteen  for  schoolmistresses.  £353,402,  Ss.  7<1.  have  heen 
expended  on  their  erection  ;  £90,000  per  annum  will  be  required  for 
their  future  support.  These  will  accommodate  1885  students  ;  4000 
schools  have  been  erected  ;  5607  pupil  teachers  have  been  apprenticed, 
and  now  receive  yearly  stipends  from  the  public  grant ;  and  28  inspectors 
have  been  appointed.  The  schools  in  all  the  workhouses  have  been  or« 
ganised  on  a  progressive  system,  and  a  training  college  has  been  founded 
at  Knellar  Hall,  at  an  outlay  of  £40,000,  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
designed  specially  for  this  class  of  schools.  Besides,  a  great  many  ex« 
cellent  school-books  have  been  published,  and  a  great  number  of  schools 
have  received  grants  of  books  at  reduced  prices."  Clerical  and  missionary 
agency  is  being  extended  ;  and  there  is  a  sensibility  abroad  to  the  (est 
interests  of  man.  Private  benevolence  and  philanthropy  have  now  as- 
sumed a  different  character,  and  the  endeavour  is  now  directed  to  the 
remedy  of  the  physical  evils  of  our  social  system,  as  well  as  the  moral 
and  spiritual.  To  arrest  that  mighty  obstructor  to  all  progress,  the 
overcrowded  and  wretched  state  of  the  dwellings  both  of  our  town  and 
country  laboring  population,  is  now  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
these  days.  The  hydra- headed  monster  intemperance  is  being  attacked 
in  various  ways,  and  this  national  disgrace,  and  curse,  and  prime  cause 
of  much  of  our  suffering  and  crime  is,  we  rejoice  to  say,  being  combated 
with  by  every  fair  means,  though  we  would  wish  to  see  still  more  stren- 
uous, nay,  stringent  efforts,  put  forth  to  diminish  its  advance.  The  le- 
gislature, long  dormant  to  these  crying  social  evils,  are  now  being  awak- 
ened to  the  necessity  of  the  application  of  means  of  remedy,  both  by  the 
prevalent  general  feeling  and  pressure  from  without,  and  by  the  actual  po- 
litical expediency.  We  are  quite  sensible  that  the  positive  good  is  not  to 
be  done  by  coercive  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  cannot  touch  the  springs  of 
action,  but  that  the  real  amendment  must  be  wrought  out  by  public  opinion, 
and  the  widespread  feeling  of  philanthropy,  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
good  and  well  directed  means.  Still,  the  legislature  may  do  much  in 
arousing  public  attention,  and  in  collecting  facts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
public,  and  further,  in  promoting  and  enforcing  many  things  which  no- 
thing but  this  all-potent  authority  can  do.  There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a 
vice  which  afflicts  humanity, — not  an  ill  "  which  flesh  is  heir  to," — ^not 
a  foe  to  man's  progress  and  well-being,  against  which  the  genius  of  mo- 
dem philanthropy  is  not  aroused,  and  of  which  the  rniress  or  expulsion 
is  not  sought  to  be  accomplished.  We  regret  to  think  that  there  ara 
still  many  grievous  social  ailments,  and  we  by  no  means  assume  that 
the  remedies  now  in  operation  are  complete ;  but  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  these  are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  are  capable  of  in- 
finite extension.  Amid  a  confession  of  much  shortcoming,  we  can  ho- 
nestly claim  an  elevating  tendency  for  our  social  progress.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  a  due  regard  to  truth,  reply  to  the  charge  of  our  Ameri- 
can sisters  concerning  the  prevalence  of  servitude,  misery,  and  crime, 
among  us,  that  they  have,  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
these  evils,  from  the  records  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  and  are  being 
^  Kit's  Condition  and  Ednoation  of  Poor  Childnn,  pp.  56-^8. 
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made  to  overcome  and  remove  them.  It  is  from  the  Blue  Books  of  Par^ 
liamentary  Inquiry,  from  the  reports  of  meetings  and  associations  for 
works  of  benevolence  and  amelioration,  of  every  name  and  of  every  kind, 
and  from  the  pages  of  our  journals  and  reviews,  which  abound  with 
notices  of  grievances,  and  suggestions  and  schemes  of  amendment,  that 
these  ladies  have  been  supplied  with  their  information.  They  have  un- 
deservedly brought  forward  the  evils  which  avowedly  do  exist,  but  have 
ungenerously  kept  back  the  equally  well-known  exertions  for  their  ex- 
tinction. They  have  most  carefully  adduced  these  our  blemishes,  while 
they  have  neglected  even  to  allude  to  the  subject  of  our  Christian  re- 
monstrance.^  We  do  not  vindicate  and  palliate  the  evils  of  our  social 
system ;  we  confess  and  lament  them,  and  are  labouring  earnestly  to 
discover  and  cure  them,  and  we  will  cheerfully  listen  to  suggestions  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  regarding  the  right  mode  for  their  removal. 
But  bad  as  our  social  condition  may  be,  Freedom  reigns  supreme,  and 
there  is  eradicated  from  every  comer  of  British  dominion.  Slavery,  that 
foul  blot  of  the  United  States,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  genuine  Christianity  and  real  liberty. 

There  is  an  objection,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  beare  apparent  truth, 
and  may  mislead  many  well-wishers,  and  make  them  lax  in  their  ex- 
ertions for  the  promotion  of  this  cause.     It  is  alleged  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  plans  and  efforts  of  amelioration, — with  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  the  increase  of  the  population, — ciime  and  pauperism  have  advanced. 
We  are  free  to  confess,  that,  however  statistical  returns  may  be  adapted 
to  support  any  possible  theory,  the  fact  cannot  be  altogether  denied  :  our 
reply  is,  that  there  is  beyond  all  contradiction  a  sensible  and  extensive 
improvement  of  the  condition  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  especially 
of  the  working  classes,  at  the  present  day,  compared  with  what  it  was 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  that,  profiting  by  the  long  period  of 
tranquillity^  the  happiest  effects  of  peace  have  been  engrafted  on  the  tri- 
umphant operations  of  war.     Such  is  a  general  answer ;  but  to  be  more 
particular,  there  are  now  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  correct  statistics, 
and  more  energetic  means  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime  ; 
but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  set  down  a  great  proportion  to  the  causes 
which  we  have  discussed  in  this  paper,  especially  to  the  overcrowding  of 
our  large  towns,  the  Irish  immigration,  and  intemperance,  which  have  been 
obstructing  all  the  means  for  their  counteraction  ;  and  to  the  mistaken 
neglect  of  physical  remedies.     Many  of  these  were  new  evils,  and  had 
to  be  met  by  new  cures ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  direct 
counteracting  agencies  have  been  so  short  a  time  in  operation,  that  their 
effects  on  the  community  are  scarcely  discernible  ;  but  we  can  safely  say 
that  many  of  them  are  already  bearing  blessed  fruits,  while  others  will 
take  nearly  a  generation  before  they  exhibit  a  beneficial  result*     But 
again,  if  we  reflect  how  even  generally  acknowledged  improvements  are 
sddom  hastily  adopted,  especially  if  they  involve  any  constitutional  or 
organic  change,  even  by  all  the  power  of  the  legislature — we  cannot  be 
astomshed,  nor  indeed  be  sorry*  that  a  change  so  momentous,  in  fact,  a 

*  We  have  aflsnxDed  the  genumeness  of  the  American  Answer  to  the  Staifor4 
ilome  Address,  because  there  has  been  uo  authoritative  contradiction. 
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complete  reYolution  of  our  social  character^  should  be  slow  and  graduaU 
though  steadily  progressive.  But  further,  these  exertions  of  private  en- 
terprise,  and  private  means,  often,  against  powerful  opposition,  and  un. 
aided  by  the  public  purse,  have,  within  the  last  two  years  effected  a  di. 
minution  of  disease,  destitution,  crime,  and  vice,  and  have  already  largely 
contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  humbler  classes,  morally  and  phy- 
sically. To  these  philanthropic  exertions — to  temperance  societies,  and 
associations  for  the  suppression  of  drunkenness ;  to  lodging  and  dwelling- 
house  associations  ;  to  ragged  schools,  reformatory  schools,  and  various 
similar  institutbns, — are  mainly  due  the  decrease  of  poor-rates,  and  con- 
sequently, of  pauperism ;  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  duties  on 
spirits,  and  proportionate  spread  of  more  temperate  habits,  and  the  de. 
crease  of  juvenile  vagrancy  and  delinquency.  We  desire  not  to  rob  other 
means  of  a  contribution  to  these  happy  results,  though  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  believing,  as  some  politicians  would  have  us  believe, 
that  this  reformation  is  entirely  attributable  to  measures  of  superior 
prison  discipline,  improved  poor-laws,  diminution  of  taxation,  repeal  of 
the  com  laws  and  other  public  reforms,  as  well  as  to  emigration.  It 
is  beyond  our  province  and  our  limits  to  discuss  political  opinions  here, 
and  impossible  for  us  to  assign  to  every  subject  the  proper  share ;  but 
even  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  these  economical  reforms  will  hardly 
venture  to  deny  that,  had  these  philanthropic  institutions  not  been  at 
work,  all  these  popular  measures  would  have  failed  to  exhibit  the  same 
comfortable  and  prosperous  condition  of  the  community. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  on  the  higher  classes  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  benevolent  effoils  which  have  been  commenced  ;  and  that, 
if  they  would  hasten  the  approach  of  the  true  golden  era  of  civilisation, 
they  must  not  only  impart  of  the  gifts  of  God's  providence,  nor  merely 
exhibit  an  interest  in  this  work  ;  but  they  must  do  this  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  charity :— charity  and  sympathy  must  be  the  animating, 
guiding,  governing  principle  of  action, — that  charity,  which  emanating 
from  one's  own  heart,  so  deep,  that  it  will  fathom  every  gulf  of  human 
wretchedness, — so  expansive,  that  it  can  dilate  itself  to  the  utmost  limits, 
•0  minute  and  so  discriminating,  as  to  leave  no  wretchedness  unvisited, 
no  destitution  unrelieved,  extends  its  influence  over  all : — 

"  As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peacefal  lake, 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds; 
Friend^  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embi-ace. 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race." 

It  must  be  a  genuine  sympathy,  not  that  cant  appearance  of  it,  which 
is  soon  perceived  by  the  man  of  humble  birth — and  it  is  this  which  will 
enable  Uiose  in  the  higher  ranks  to  exercise  the  proper  influence  of  their 
station.  There  must,  however,  be  a  unity  of  sentiment,  and  a  thorough  co- 
operation of  all  classes,  and  the  humbler  classes  must  join  heartily  in  the  en- 
deavour  for  reconciliation.  There  is  an  identity  of  interest,  and  there  must 
be  an  identity  of  feeling,  and  of  action  ;  and,  seeing  the  higher  and  mid- 
dle classes  have  come  forward  in  this  movement^  actuated  by  no  self- 
interest,  but  by  an  honest  desire  to  promote  their  good,  and  to  remove 
discontent  and  its  causes  by  large  offers  of  reconciliation,  it  becomes  these 
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humbler  ranks  themselves  to  lend  a  hand,  and  to  strive  to  reciprocate  these 
feelings,  and  further  their  elevation  ;  and  in  urging  them  to  this,  we  join 
not  with  those  who  would  lay  all  the  blame  of  this  deterioration  on  the 
labouring  classes,  and  would  advocate  the  leaving  these  orders  to  help- 
themselves.  But  it  must  be  evident,  that  all  exertions  of  the  upper 
classes,  however  good,  and  however  powerful,  will  be  useless,  unless  the 
humbler  classes  themselves  are  the  promoters  of  their  own  elevation. 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  of  this  article,  and  must  endea- 
vour  to  supply  our  omissions  in  the  future  papers  on  this  subject.  We 
propose,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  enquiry,  to  direct  attention  to 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  and  the  success  >which  has  attended 
the  exertions,  to  improve  the  lodgings  and  dwellings  of  the  working  classes 
both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  and  to  improve  their  health  and 
tastes,  and  raise  their  condition,  by  allotments  of  gardens  and  land.  Our 
investigations  will  probably  be  extended  to  the  vice  of  intemperance, 
juvenile  delinquency,  ragged  schools,  and,  it  may  be,  to  the  large  and 
interesting  question  of  education. 


OUR  RELIGIOUS  SECTS. 

The  Cyelopcedia  of  Religiout  Denominations  ;  containing  authentic  Ae^ 
counts  of  the  different  Creeds  and  Systems, — London :  Griffin. 

That,  however  slight  are  the  essential  differences,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  New  Testament,  which  exist  amongst  not  a  few  of  the  bodies 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  professedly  Christian  community,  there 
yet  should  be  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  vehement  sectarianism  too  often 
displayed  by  them,  is  a  circumstance  humbling  to  think  of,  and  calcu- 
lated to  excite  considerable  uneasiness.     The  religious  feeling  of  Scot- 
land is  split  up  among  the  members  of  about  half-a-dozen  bodies,  some 
of  whom  magnify  their  peculiar  views  regarding  minor  matters,  as  if  they 
regarded  them  as  essential  instead  of  only  minor  points.     Not  ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  perfervidum  ingenium  ascribed  by  Buchanan  to 
our  nation,  after  seething  and  fermenting  within  our  Zion  formore  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  issued  in  the  rending  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  agitation  of  every  parish,  and  at  last  the  secession  to  Canonmills, 
where  the  spirit  of  tme  religion  was  vexed  by  forgetfulness  of  the  demands 
of  Christian  charity,  and  by  bitter  assertions  on  the  part  of  the  non-con- 
formists.     To  listen  to  the  indignant  harangues  then  uttered,  an  unin- 
formed reader  would  have  believed  that  the  seceders  had  sustained  the 
visitation  of  a  tyrannical  oppression  well  nigh  as  severe  as  that  which  had 
called  upon  their  fathers  to  endure  the  prison,  the  scaffold,  and  the  rack  ; 
that  liberty  of  action  within  the  church  they  left,  had  been  stifled ;  that 
none  but  the  useless,  the  traitor,  and  the  sluggard,  were  left  to  minister 
within  her  pale  ;  that  so  indefeasible  were  the  arguments  brought  forward 
in  the  *'  Claim  of  Rights,"  that,  after  a  short  interval  of  horror  and  sus- 
pense, the  (w«€£/ ministers  would  be  implored  to  return,  and  due  vengeance 
executed  upon  the  helpless  and  crippled  establishment ;  while,  in  strange 
contradiction  of  these  "  brave  words"  and  high  boastings— the  clerical 
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exodus  did  not  take   place  until  arrangements  for  a  new  ecclesiastical 
framework  had  been  made  as  fully  as  the  case  permitted,  until  parishes 
had  been  scoured  for  adherents,  weak  and  well-meaning  persons  fright- 
ened into  acquiescence ;  young  men  and  maidens,  both  old  and  young, 
roused  by  the  cry  of  the  **  faith  in  danger ;"  model  fabrics  erected  for 
the  adherents  of  the  "  church  in  the  wilderness ;"  and  the  sinews  qfvar 
poured  in  by  the  credulous  and  zealous.     For  what  good  purpose,  an  en- 
lightened student  of  history  may  ask,  was  this  disunion  ?     The  old  esta- 
blishment remains  in  many  places  scarcely  shorn  of  a  tithe  of  her  for- 
mer  numerical  strength  ;  her  ministers  challenging  comparison  for  abili- 
ties and  diligence,  with  thoge  of  any  other  communion  in  the  land ;  her 
people  firmly  and  zealously  attached ;  her  schemes  of  Christian  useful- 
ness more  amply  supported,  to  a  large  extent,  than  before  she  sustained 
the  mighty  efflux ;  the  liberty  of  preaching  and  pastoral  supervision  un- 
trammelled as  before.     Beside  her,  however,  there   rises  the  edifices  of 
another  body  claiming  to  be  called  the  real  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  the 
fire  of  her  early  days  sobering  gradually  down ;  her  most  zealous  adherents 
now  more  fain  to  follow  quietly  their  own  walk  of  usefulness,  not  openly 
beleaguering,  but  rather  subtlely  undei-mining,  cringing  to  administra- 
tions composed  partly  of  statesmen  once  denounced,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving our  church  of  her  influence  over  universities  and  schools ;  with  a 
pauperised  clergy,  a  diminished  revenue,  and  a  sinking  status  ;  only  an- 
other added  to  the  various  denominations,  a  recent  accession  to  the  re- 
proach of  Presbyterianism,   that  her  adherents  oflen  stickle  about  com- 
parative  tnfles  ;  and  that  men,  good  and  able  in  other  respects,  forget 
how  much  the  common  faith  seems  thereby  to  be  weakened,  and  die 
usefulness  of  the  living  Christianity  of  our  land  impeded. 

We  l)elieve,  however,  that  much  of  the  spirit  of  animosity  and  rivalry, 
among  various  bodies,  with  which  Scotland  has  been  harrassed,  appears 
generally  to  be  softening  down  ;  and  but  for  the  barrier  of  the  voluntary 
principle,  held  by  some  of  our  sects,  the  arrival  of  a  period  might  be  an- 
ticipated, as  possibly  not  far  distant,  when  a  spirit  of  greater  harmony 
might  be  expected  to  prevail.  It  is  at  least  cheering  to  know  that  lo 
many  of  the  religious  bodies  in  our  native  land  are  substantially  at  one; 
and  that  if  uniformity  be  impossible  or  unlikely,  unity  of  doctrine  at 
least,  to  a  great  extent  prevails,  existing  differences  being  much  more  those 
of  outward  position  and  separate  organization,  than  such  as  arise  out  of 
inward  disagreement. 

The  volume  that  has  suggested  the  preceding  remarks  is  a  curiosity 
in  its  way,  and  if  more  ably  executed  than  it  is  in  several  parts,  might 
have  been  made  no  uninteresting  addition  to  our  popular  religious  pub- 
lications. As  it  is,  we  fear  that  a  much  higher  place  can  hardly  be  as- 
signed to  it  than  that  of  a  bookseller's  speculation,  an  idea  favoured  by 
its  gaudy  and  garish  outward  dress.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  pub- 
lisher's desire  to  spread  his  net  so  widely  as  to  catch  as  many  fish  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  besides  accounts  of  our  more  prominent  and  no- 
ticeable denominations,  each  furnished  by  what  might  be  imagined  to 
be  a  leading  member,  we  have,  strange  to  say,  not  only  accounts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Jewish  faith,  which  might  more  natu- 
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tallyhave  been  expected,  but  likewise  with  singular  bad  taste^  and  as  a  mo. 
nument  to  the  folly  of  the  projectors,  an  account  of  *'  Socialism,"  furnished 
by  Owen,  of  the  Mormons,  from  the  pen  of  the  defunct  Joseph  Smith,  con- 
tinued by  an  abstract  of  details  which  seem  gathered  from  Lieutenant 
Gunnison's  work ;  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  by  a  pair  of  her 
peculiar  illuminati ;  of  the  Swedenborgians,  the  Quakers,  the  Shakers — 
and  also  of  Mahometanism,  Parseeism,  and  Brahminism,  to  increase 
the  medley, — respecting  which  latter  novel  features  we  are  amused  to 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  preface,  that  an  attempt  had  been  in  vain  made 
to  obtain  articles  on  each  from  eminent  adherents  of  the  various  systems, 
in  default  of  which  another  hand  has  been  applied  to,  who,  we  think  it 
right  to  say,  has  executed  his  task  in  a  workmanlike  fashion. 

Faulty  and  defective,  common  place  and  catchpenny  as  the  work  is, 
we  proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts  which  may  not  be  without  some  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader. 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Milee^  an  article  of  little  pretence,  and  containing  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation,  and  turn  to  that  of  the  Scottish  Episco]^  Church,  the  ac- 
count of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gordon  of  Glas- 
gow, a  gentleman  of  abundant  zeal,  if  of  questionable  wisdom  and  discre. 
tioD,  who  is  prepared  for  a  fierce  attack  on  what  he  sets  out  by  calling 
"  the  moral  developments  of  Geneva,  or  John  Calvin' t  heresies."  He 
speaks  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  the  claims  of  this  denomination—- 
(alls  the  efforts  of  *'  Mr,  Knox,*  the  beginning  of  a  "  so-called  religion," 
— speaks  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  of  the  "  rabblemenf  of  the  nonjur,. 
ing  clergy,  (who  were  unquestionably  hardly  treated),  and  roundly  as- 
serts that  not  one  of  the  sufferers  in  the  covenant  times  was  executed  in 
any  other  capacity  than  as  a  "  traitor  and  a  rebel."  Far  are  we  from  justi- 
fying all  that  was  done  on  the  oppressed  side  in  these  troublous  and  stormy 
times,  or  agreeing  with  every  opinion  which  was  then  held ;  but  to  speak 
thus  evinces  strange  ignorance  of  historic  facts,  and  a  force  of  preju. 
dice  rarely  to  be  met  with.  We  might  amuse  our  readers  with  various 
choice  passages  from  the  contribution  of  this  uncompromising  prelatist, 
who  tells  us  that  the  '*  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  forms,  till  the 
present  day,  "  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  !" 
Mr.  Gordon  thus  observes  on  the  stinginess  of  the  adherents  of  the  Church 
in  Scotland  :— 

*'  The  first  forty  or  fifty  years  of  her  freedom  were  spent  in  doing  little 
more  than  congratulating  herself  that  the  power  of  the  foe  was  snapped  a- 
Bonder.  Nothing  was  done  to  forward  the  prevalence  of  those  holy  Prin- 
ciples which  were  preserved  to  her  through  no  ordinary  diiSiculties.  Al- 
thoiiffk  the  Scottish  Church  is  numerically  a  small  body,  compared  with 
the  flocking  sects  surrounding  her,  she  is  still  composed  of  the  wealthiest 
landed  proprietors,  whose  united  incomes  exceed  threu  millions  sterling 
annually !  Yet  the  Scottish  Clergy  are  the  poorest  in  the  Christian  world, 
snd  in  many  instances,  have  great  difiiculty  in  struggling  through  the  year. 
Their  minimum  income,  as  meed  by  the  Episcopal  Society,  is  £^iOO  per  an- 
num ;  and,  as  few  of  them  have  private  incomes,  in  many  cases  that  must 
be  the  maximum  also.  Some  one  or  two,  doubtless,  have  £300,  or  £400, 
or  £600  even,  but  the  Country  and  Highland  Charges  are  almost  all  upon 
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the  Society's  resources.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  Clergy  officiated  in 
many  places  gratuitously  to  two  or  three  stations,  and  even  built  and  sus- 
tained the  Chapels  out  of  their  own  hard-earned  finances.  The  strength 
of  Dissenting  Bodies  lies  in  numerical  force;  and  although  they  have  few  of 
the  high  and  rich  classes  among  them,  they  include  vast  numbers  of  that 
middle  rank,  whose  contributions  are  always  more  ready,  and  even  propor- 
tionally infinitely  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  aristocratic  race.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Scottish  Church  has  few  of  the  middling  class^  consisting 
phiefly  of  the  two  extreme  sections  of  society,  whereof  the  one  cannot^  the 
other  cares  not  to  support  her  measures.  To  corroborate  the  latter  part  of 
this  assertion,  let  only  an  analysis  be  made  of  what  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Lairds  do  for  their  Church.  Some  of  them,  within  the  last  dozen  years, 
were  content  to  roll  along  the  way  m  various  sorts  and  shapes  of  curricles, 
and  after  depositing  in  a  pewter  plate  at  tha  door,  one  halfpenny^  found  4^eir 
way  to  an  enclosure  with  cushioned  seats  in  it,  upon  stepping-stones  placed 
in  the  passages  of  the  hovels  in  which  they  worshipped,  by  their  foot-men, 
to  admit  of  the  ladies  getting  forward  dry-shod.  Indeed,  many  of  the  best 
country  churches  were  little  better  than  long  barns,  having  square  windows, 
with  patched  boards  as  outside  shutters.  Witliin  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  a  most  wondei-ful  revival  and  increase — the  number  of 
clergy  and  churches  having  tripled.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  Church 
prevented  her  Principles  being  fully  carried  into  practice:  now  has  she 
DQtly  Public  Prayer,  Weekly  Communion,  Choral  Services,  CathedmlS) 
and  Colleges." 

Besides  celebrating,  in  most  eulogistic  language,  the  splendour  of  Tri- 
nity  College,  Glenalmond,  and  of  the  "  Church  and  College  of  the  Holy 
Spirit^  Isle  of  Cumbrae,"  Mr.  G.  devotes  all  his  strength  to  an  account 
of  the  imposing  appearance  and  impressive  ritual  observed  in  St.  Ninian's 
Cathedral,  Perth,  and  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Bishop  Torry.  We 
give  the  passage  entire  : — 

''St.  Ninian's  Cathudkal  and  Colle«e,  Perth. — This  wasthefirsi 
Scottish  Cathedral  erected  since  the  '  Reformation,'  and  which  was  duly 
consecrated  on  the  11th  December  1851,  by  Dr.  Forbes,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  acting  for  the  aged  Diocesan,  Dr.  Torry.  This  was  certainly  a 
mighty  work.  Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  in  a  loft  above 
weavers'  shops,  or  in  mud-built,  straw-thatched  bams,  mignt  well  marvel  at 
such  a  transition,  when  they  were  able  to  exchange  these  for  embellishment 
and  ornament  at  a  cost  of  a  half  score  thousands  of  pounds.  The  building 
occupies  a  prominent  situation  in  the  outskirts  of  Perth,  and  abuts  upon  the 
street  whicn  forms  part  of  the  road  leading  to  Dunkeld.  As  yet,  no  more 
than  the  choir  and  transept,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  have 
been  erected ;  but,  when  completed,  the  nave  will  be  extended  to  four  com- 
partments, or  bays,  with  two  square  towers  at  the  western  end  of  ea<^  aisl^ 
160  feet  high.  The  roof  of  tlM3  interior  of  the  nave  is  of  simple  stained  ooen 
work ;  that  of  the  choir  carved  and  richly  painted.  The  Font,  f  piac^a  at 
the  door,  where  it  ought),  is  of  Fifeshii-e  stone,  with  pillars  of  I^terhead 
granite — a  venr  tasteful  combination  of  materials,  wluch  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  choir  screen.  The  Altar  is  considered  (by  those  whose  opin- 
ion in  architecture  is  worth  the  having)  to  be  the  finest  in  Great  Britdin. 
Since  it  was  reated,  however,  the  Altar  in  the  College  Chapel  of  Cmahrae 
rivab  it.  Perth,  placed  in  the  very  centi-e  of  Scotland,  being  the  ciq^ita]  of 
one  of  its  largest  and  most  populous  counties,  and  having  a  great  mimbarof 
strangers  constantly  passing  through  it — for  these  reasons  it  was  well  adapt- 
ed for  manifesting  to  a  lai^  numher  of  natives  and  strangers  the  beauty  of 
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the  Chiiich*s  Ritual,  and  her  progreseivB  adrance  towards  her  positive  and 
proper  position.  It  is  further  pointed  out,  hy  its  locality,  as  a  most  appro- 
priate place  for  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld ;  while,  from  its  vi« 
cinity  to  Glenalmond,  the  seat  of  Trinity  College,  it  must  exercise  a  power- 
fdl  influence  on  the  future  destinies  of  the  Church  throughout  the  country. 
The  Dean,  Chancellor^  Cations,  &c.,  of  this  Cathedral,  employ  their  whole 
time  in  the  College,  which  is  attached,  for  educating  youth,  or  in  the  Ser- 
Tices  of  the  Cathedral,  which  are  public  twice  every  day,  or  in  visiting  the 
foor,  whole  and  sick.  The  (>lei-gy  could  not  work  half  so  well  among  the 
fow,  nor  could  they  stand  the  drudgery  of  their  toil,  nor  the  constant  re- 
prmiehea  they  meet  with  (which,  by  the  way,  strengthen  the  cords  of  the 
Church  very  wonderfully),  if  they  had  not  their  elegant  and  hope-inspiring 
Chmrch  to  soothe  their  spirits  in  the  various  acts  of  Worship.  Men,  who 
like  to  be  ^  Free,'  may  use  th^r  Freedom  in  blasting  their  smoke  against 
what  they  call  ^formalism  ;  but  as  long  as  the  spirit  is  confined  wiUiin  a 
tabernacle  of  flesh,  men  will  be  deeply  affected  by  external  things.  An 
elegant  Church,  with  characteristic  and  corresponding  Worship^  is  a  type  of 
Heayen ;  and  no  one  who  has  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  hope  of  worshipping 
as  they  in  Heaven  do,  can  enter  such  a  Place  without  penitence,  reverence, 
and  awe.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  advance  of  the  Scottish 
Church  was  signaUy  developed  in  this  Cathedral  by  the  Burial  therein  on 
the  13th  Oct.  1852,  of  Dr.  Torry,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Dun- 
keld, and  Dunblane.  This  venerable  Prelate  died  at  Peterhead  on  the  dd 
of  the  month,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  Priesthood,  in  the  forty-fourth 
of  his  Episcopate,  and  in  the  eighty-ninth  of  his  age.  Ordained  at  a  time 
when  the  Church  in  Scotland  was  '  under  cloud,'  ne  saw  it  pass  through 
many  changes  of  circumstance.  From  a  state  of  prostration,  it  had  come  to 
be  Pawned  upon  by  '  the  powers  that  be' — from  a  state  of  the  most  scanty 
provision,  it  nad  become,  m  several  instances^  comparatively  rich  and  exalt- 
ed. Without  one  comely  Edifice  that  she  could  call  her  own  at  the  time 
when  he  took  her  yoke  upon  him,  and  voluntarily  shared  the  burden  of  her 
sorrows, — Houses  of  Prayer  had  rapidly  risen  up,  of  the  most  stately  pro- 
portions and  ezauisite  workmanship.  The  good  Bishop  began  his  Ministry 
m  a  kitthen^  ana  continued  without  any  better  accommodation  for  several 
years ;  yet  he  lived  to  preside  over  the  first  Diocese  in  which  the  Cathedral 
system  was  revived,  and  his  Funeral  Obsequies  were  Celebrated  with  a 
pomp  and  honour  never  equalled  since  the  ^  Reformation.'  His  Body  lay 
m  state  in  the  nave  of  his  own  Cathedral  the  night  prior  to  the  Funeral, 
while  the  Cathedral  i)\^r^y  relieved  each  other  by  turns  in  watching  and 
singing  Psalms.  The  Comn  was  covered  with  a  black  pall,  embroidered 
with  a  crimson  Cross,  having  also  the  Mitre  and  Crosier  laid  thereon.  On 
the  piers  of  the  arches,  and  over  the  west  door,  were  hung  the  Arms  of  the 
three  Dioceses.  Six  tapers,  three  on  each  side,  were  placed  by  the  Body. 
The  Sanctuary  of  the  Cathedral,  hung  with  black  cloth,  the  bier,  the  hearse 
or  canopy  shrouding  the  Corpse,  the  funeral  hatchments,  the  immense  con- 
course of  people  who  were  admitted  to  pass  round  the  bier — all  seen  by  the 
dim  lig^t  of  the  tapers — it  was,  indeed,  a  sight  to  strike  with  awe,  and  one 
which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  On  the  day  of  the 
Funeral,  the  Bishop's  Bodv  was  borne  by  aged  and  middle-aged  men— all 
6f  them  Communicants  at  the  Altar  of  St.  Ninian's,  and  many  of  them  Con- 
verts within  the  last  four  years  to  the  Church.  As  the  procession  moved 
tm  the  nave  from  the  western  porch,  the  Sentences  were  chanted  by  the 
Cinoristers,  the  Cathedral  Bell  tolling  every  minute  the  while ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  Burial  Ofiice  was  so  afieetinffly  solemn,  that  very  few  eyes  were 
dry  daring  its  performance.  He  that  had  executed  his  Ofiice  in  a  tern,  was 
thoa  at  last  laid  in  hit  Grave  at  tlie  North  side  of  the  Altar  of  his  own  Cath« 
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edral  Church ;  in  the  very  city  where  that  infuriated  Demagogic,  John 
Kuox,  first  despoiled  and  pillaged  the  Church  of  God,  seconded  hy  a  lawless 
mob ! !" 

Our  friend,  Dr.  Jamieson  of  Glasgow,  has  furnished  a  judicious  and 
well-considered  article  on  the  Established  Church,  well  fitted  to  instruct 
readers  at  a  distance,  unacquainted  with  the  practices  and  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  not  containing  much  information  new 
to  those  north  of  the  Tweed.  From  the  detailed  account  of  the  services 
of  a  Scottish  communion  Sabbath,  we  quote  the  following  observations 
in  reference  to  a  practice  now  rarely  witnessed  : — 

^'  It  firequently  happened  in  former  da3'8,  that  in  one  parish  the  neigh- 
bouring churches  being  shut,  iu  consequenccf  of  the  ministers  of  those  par- 
ishes being  required  to  assist  elsewhere,  an  immense  concourse  assembled  on 
a  communion  occasion.  In  these  circumstances,  as  the  vast  crowd  could 
not  be  all  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  a  small  wooden  tabernacle 
or  tent,  kept  in  readiness  for  the  occasion,  was  erected  in  the  churchyard  or 
some  adjoining  field,  te  serve  the  purpose  of  a  pulpit,  whence  one  of  the 
assisting  ministers  conducted  worship,  and  preached  to  those  who  were  with- 
out. Durinfi^  the  whole  day  this  tent-preachincf  was  maintained  by  minis- 
ters who  undertook  the  duty  in  rotation,  and  who  had  to  lay  their  account 
with  a  very  fluctuating  body  of  hearers,  as  some  were  engaged,  while  othen 
were  waiting  to  succeed  them  at  the  communion  table  in  the  church.  The 
evening  sermon  was  generally  preached,  it  being  the  summer  solstice,  to  the 
whole  united  assemblage  in  the  open  air ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
imagination  to  conceive  a  more  interesting  and  impressive  spectacle  than 
those  meetings,  so  common  in  all  parts  of  bcotland  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
when  congregations  of  several  thousand  people  were  seated,  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer Sabbath  eve,  on  the  men  grass,  by  the  mountain  side,  listening,  with 
all  the  visible  tokens  of  solemn  devotion  and  lively  interest,  to  the  proclam- 
ation of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel.  But  however  much  the  people  of 
God  were  delighted  and  edified  by  these  impressive  field  gatherings,  there 
was  another,  and  unhappily  too  numerous  a  class,  who  prostituted  them  as 
occasions  of  indulging  in  intemperance  and  vice.  In  course  of  time  they 
^ve  rise  to  scandalous  abuses,  which  afibrded  a  fertile  theme  for  the  satir- 
ical pen  of  Bums,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  the  godly  with  the  deepest  regret. 
Measures  were,  in  consequence,  taken  to  have  the  sacrament  dispensed  in 
many  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  on  the  same  Sabbath :  and  this  judicious 
arrangement  gradually  leading  to  the  discontinuance  of  tent-preachiug,  it  is 
now  known  in  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  only  as  a  matter  of  history. 
But  the  spectacle  is  still  exhibited,  with  all  its  ancient  accompaniments,  m 
those  parishes  which  lie  in  tlie  embouchure  of  the  Hisfalands,  and  which  are 
inhabited  bv  a  mixed  population,  speaking  partly  the  English  and  partly 
the  Gaelic  languages." 

The  case  of  the  Free  Church  is  represented  by  the  Reverend  W.  Wil- 
son of  Dundee,  and  it  is  opened  by  the  insertion  at  full  length  of  the 
'•  Protest"  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1845, 
preparatory  to  the  separation.  Mr.  Wilson  endeavours  to  take  it  article 
by  article,  and  to  shew  that  the  aggressions  ascribed  to  the  civil  courts 
were  actually  made,  reviving  the  old  assertions  that  they  extended  their 
jurisdiction  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  chui"ch  in 
spiritual  matters,  but  consistently  refraining  from  all  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  interferences  complained  of  arose  from  the  church  forgetting 
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the  theory  of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction,  altering  her  constitution  without 
consulting  the  legislature,  the  other  party  to  the  contract.  It  will  hardly 
answer  at  this  time  of  day,  with  any  but  misinformed  persons  to  adduce, 
e^,  the  cases  of  Cambusnethan,  Lethendy,  and  others,  in  proof  of  the 
church's  true  liberties  having  been  invaded,  and  her  legitimate  power 
shorn,  when  the  fact  we  had  conceived  to  be  notorious  even  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  that,  no  sooner  had  the  vitiating  element  been  removed,  than 
these  cases,  regularly  proceeded  in  of  new,  were  can*ied  to  the  identical 
conclusion  pointed  at,  by  the  exercise  of  regular  and  constitutional  autho- 
rity. The  one-sided  view  and  comfortable  complacency  of  this  writer, 
(where  were  the  Cunninghams,  Buchanans,  Candlishs,  and  other  *'  sin- 
gularly gifted"  men,  when  big  obscure  advocacy  was  called  for  by  the 
publisher  ?)  will  be  evident  from  the  specimen  that  follows : — 

"  Were  the  qoestions  at  issue,  moreover,  between  the  Free  Church  and 
the  Establishment,  to  be  determined,  either  as  to  their  truth  or  their  im- 
portaooe,  by  the  evidence  of  testimony,  they  admit  but  of  one  answer.  The 
Free  Churt'h  embraced  from  its  commencement,  all  the  ministers  who  were 
best  known  m  Scotland  for  talent,  learning,  and  devoted  piety  ;  nearly  all 
the  elders  who  constituted  the  ornament  and  support  of  the  Church  through- 
out the  different  parishes  of  the  land ;  almost  the  whole  body  of  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  in  town  and  country ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  pious 
fiunllies  of  Scotland.  They  knew  the  nature  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
formed  their  own  estimate  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  them,  and  it 
is  no  ezagfi;eration  to  say  that  the  protest  was  virtually  8ubscri))ed  by  the 
reliffion  (^Scotland,  in  so  far  as  that  had  been  hitherto  found  within  the  pale 
of  the  Established  Church.  And,  what  the  Chmtlans  of  Scotland  felt  and 
believed,  was  found  to  be  just  what  the  Cliristians  of  other  lands  felt  and 
believed.  The  value  and  truth  of  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  Free  Church, 
have  been  joyfully  attested  by  nearly  all  the  Christian  churches,  both  or 
Europe  and  America." 

We  pass  without  comment  Dr.  Symington's  summary  of  the  opinions 
and  condition  of  the  "  Reformed  Presbyterian"  Church.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  is  described  by  the  facile  and  practical  hand  of  Dr. 
Eadie,  and  the  history  of  the  Relief  previous  to  its  junction  with  the 
secession  by  Professor  M'Michael  of  Dunfermline.  Dr.  Eadie,  as  was 
natural,  speaks  strongly  regarding  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the 
departure  of  the  four  brethren,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
founders  or  early  members  of  either  body  countenanced  the  views  adopted 
by  their  successors  as  to  the  unlawfulness  of  church  establishments,  since 
the  •*  four  brethren"  more  especially,  appealed,  in  their  own  phraseology, 
to  "  the  first,  free,  faithful  and  reforming  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland."  We  may  extract  the  following  statement  respect, 
ing  the  present  condition  and  missionary  operations  of  this,  apart  from 
their  "  ante-state  church"  views,  and  too  strongly  political  tendencies — 
highly  respectable,  zealous,  and  useful  body  of  Christians ; — 

"The  different  funds  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  are  these : — (1.) 
The  General  Fund.  (2.)  The  Home  Fund.  (3.)  The  Foreicn  Mission 
Fund.  (4.)  The  Fund  for  aiding  in  the  Liquidation  of  Debt,  and  in  Huild^ 
ing  places  of  Worship.     And  (5.)  The  Synod  f  louse  Fund.     The  nami's 
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attached  to  the  several  Fands  snfficiently  explain  them,  and  they  need  not 
be  further  deticribed. 

"  There  are  five  professors,  viz. : — First^  a  professor  of  sacred  lannutges 
and  biblical  criticism.  Second^  a  professor  of  hermeneutics  and  evidences. 
Third,  a  professor  of  exegetical  theology.  Fourth,  a  professor  of  systematic 
and  pastoral  theology.  And^  Fifth,  a  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  com- 
prehending the  history  of  doctrine,  ritual,  and  government. 

^^  During  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  their  attendance  at  the  Hall,  the 
students  attend  the  professors  of  sacred  languages,  and  of  biblical  lite- 
rature ;  during  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sessions,  the  professors  of  exege- 
tical theology,  of  systematic  and  pastoral  theology,  and  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. 

'•*'  The  following  statistics  are  an  approximation  merely — as  returns  from 
several  churches  have  not  been  made : —      • 

Number  of  congregations,         -----  505 

Affgregate  attendance,               .        .        -        -        .  400,000 

Meml^rs  in  full  communion,             ...  168,000 

Students  of  divinity,         ------  180 

FINANCE. 

Seat  rents,  one  vear,         -        -        -        -        -        -  £53,000 

Collections  at  church  doors,              -        -         .        .  47,000 

Subscriptions  and  donations,             ....  16,000 

Contribution  for  Synod  Missions,        -        -        -        -  10,000 

Do.        to  other  Missions,        .        -        -        -  2,000 

Given  to  poor  members,             .....  4,000 

Benevolent  purposes,        .---..  5,000 

Liquidation  of  debt  on  chapel  buildings,     ...  14,000 

Amount  last  year,'         .        .        .        .        -    £157,000 
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Being  very  nearly  on  an  average  of  £1  per  annum  for  each  member. 

The  returns  for  1B50  and  1851  show  that  £23,000  of  debt  on  buildings 
had  been  paid  off,  which,  with  the  sum  paid  last  year,  shows  that  £36,000 
of  debt  has  been  cancelled  during  the  last  three  years.  There  are  ld3 
manses  of  the  annual  value  of  £2,890,  4s. ;  average  £15.  Seventy <five  con- 
gregations have  expended  on  City  and  Town  Missions  £2,777,  17s.  84d.,  be- 
ing an  average  of  nearly  £36. 

**  Thus,  including  children,  we  mav  say  that  nearly  a  third  part  of  the 
population  of  Scotland  is  connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch. 

"  As  a  branch  of  the  United  Preslwterian  Church,  there  is  a  lai^e,  influen- 
tial, and  growing  denomination  of  the  same  name  in  Canada,  onginated, 
and  still  supported,  by  the  Church  at  home.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  consists  of  seven  presbyteries,  and  of  fifty-eight  churches, 
— some  ministers,  however,  have  charge  of  two  congregations.  This  Church 
has  also  a  theological  seminary  of  its  own,  with  a  number  of  promising 
students.  In  connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  there  are 
eighteen  missionary  churches  in  Jamaica,  and  along  with  the  pastors  of 
those  churches,  there  is  a  staff  of  fifteen  catechists  and  teachers.  At  Montego 
Bay,  there  is  a  flourishing  academy,  with  a  classical  teacher,  and  a  theo- 
logical tutor.  In  Trinidad  there  are  two  missionary  churches,  and  there 
are  several  stations  in  Cafiraria.  At  Old  Calabtu*,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Airica,  there  is  located  a  band  of  four  missionaries,  six  catechists  and  teach- 
ers, with  six  subordinate  agents  of  various  kinds.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  also  obtained  a  footing  in  Southern  Australia,  and  some  eight 
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or  ten  congregations  have  rapidly  sprung  into  existence.  The  Old  Tedta- 
ment,  translated  into  Persian,  is  under  the  charge  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  an  active  agent  for  the  circulation  of  the  Sacred  volume  is  em- 
ployed in  Persia." 

We  have  no  space  for  entering  upon  even  the  slightest  consideration 
of  the  accounts  given  of  the  Independent  or  Congregational  body,  by  Mr. 
Russell,— -of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Scotland,  insignificant  as  regards 
numerical  strength — of  the  Monnsonians,  an  interesting,  though  we 
should  judge,  rather  partial  naiTative  by  the  Reverend  P.  Ferguson,— 
nor  of  other  smaller  sects  well-nigh  unknown  amongst  us,  which  seem  to 
have  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  publication.  The  account 
of  the  Baptists  by  Dr.  Cox,  jconcludes  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
missionary  operations  of  that  body  : — 

*"*"  The  *  Baptist  Missionary  Society'  was  formed  at  Kittering,  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  the  year  1792 ;  remarkable  alike  for  the  smallness  of  its 
beginning  and  the  greatness  of  its  results.  In  fact,  it  gave  the  first  impnlae 
to  missionary  spirit  in  modem  times  which  has  been  aroused  in  every  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  and  is  now  exerting  its  untiring  energies  to  evan- 
gelize the  world.  Nursed  in  the  cradle  of  storms  and  oppositions,  it  has 
proved  a  moral  Hercules  in  strength,  and  ascending,  like  the  Apocalyptic 
angel,  on  the  wings  of  holy  zeal,  it  has  been,  ever  since  that  period,  nyinff 
through  the  midst  of  the  heavens,  and  distributing  the  ^  everlasting  GospeP 
to  the  nations.  In  the  first  instance,  William  Carey  went,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  few  poor  ministers  and  pious  laymen,  from  the  humblest  con- 
dition in  life,  to  India,  where  he  acquired  very  many  of  its  languages  and 
dialects,  and  translated  the  Scriptures  into  them.  These  labours  have  been 
since  sustained  by  worthy  and  efficient  successors.  Subsequently,  the  So- 
ciety oocupied  two  other  very  Important  spheres  of  labour — the  one  in 
Jamaica,  and  in  the  other  West  In^  islands,  where  its  agents,  Knibb  and 
Burchell,  in  particular,  contributed  essentially  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery, 
and  the  wide  diffusion  of  a  religious  influence  ;  the  other  in  Africa,  in  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po  and  the  neighbouring  continents.* 

**  In  1842,  they  celebrated  the  .Jubilee  of  the  Society,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  men  who  had  excited  no  small  share  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  had 
the  high  ^tification  of  reporting  that,  up  to  1841,  they  had  translated  the 
Holy  Scnptures,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  forty- four  languages  or  dialects  of 
India,  and  had  printed  of  the  Sacred  Scnptures  alone  nearly  half  a  million 
copies;  that  in  their  204  schools  they  numbered  nearly  22,000  scholars; 
that  they  had  1G8  missionary  stations,  191  missionaries,  and  over  25,000 
members.  Their  annual  income  then  exceeded  110,000  dollars;  and  the 
extra  fund  raised  for  important  specific  purposes,  as  a  Jubilee  gift,  ex- 
ceeded 100,000  dollars.  Their  income  and  success  are  both  happily  in- 
creasing." 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  we  have  made  upon  particular  details 
in  the  volume  now  noticed,  and  which  were  so  far  inseparable  ftom  its 
plan,— were  a  fuller  view  given  of  the  principles  and  position  of  some  of 
the  denominations  represented,  and  were  the  really  supei*fluous  articles 
which  it  contains  left  out,  a  subsequent  edition  might  render  it  a  work 
of  much  greater  interest  and  value  than  in  its  present  shape  it  can  be 
tdmittad  to  possess. 

•  The  writer  begs  to  refer  the  reader  for  full  imformation  to  his  "  Histoiy  of  the 
Baptist  MiMiun,*  in  2  Vols,  12mo. 
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ON  THE  UNWARRANTABLE  LATITUDE  ASSUMED 

BY  GEOLOGISTS,  IN  THEIR  ESTIMATE  OF  THE 

TIME  OCCUPIED  IN  THE  CREATION  OF  THE 

WORLD. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  HACPHAIL's  ECCLESIASTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — As  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks  has  been  discussed 
and  apparently  settled, — on  partial  grounds,  and  facts  consistent 
only  with  present  experience,  but  totally  inapplicable  to  the  earlier 
and  earliest  stages  of  Creation, — I  shall  deem  myself  fortunate,  if  the 
few  suggestions  I  offer  for  insertion  in  your  Impartial  journal,  should 
lead  in  any  way  to  a  revisal  of  this  truly  philosophical  enquiry. 

It  may  seem  preposterous,  so  late  in  its  history,  to  question  a  theory 
which  has  long  since  passed  into  common  acceptance  among  geolo- 
gists, has  been  sanctioned  by  divines,  and  received  by  disciples  of  all 
classes,  as  the  chief  article  of  geologic  faith.  But  as  this  theory  is 
administered  to  all  who  enter  the  pale  of  that  science,  as  a  test  of  the 
liberality  of  their  views,  it  is  right  to  state,  that  there  are  still  not  a 
few,  who,  conceding  some  extension  to  the  Mosaic  period  of  creation, 
protest  against  the  extreme  licence  of  the  new  opinions,  and  are  some- 
what disposed  to  smile  at  the  ultra  zeal  of  the  geologists,  in  claiming 
for  the  subject  matter  of  their  favourite  pursuit,  only  lately  dignified 
as  a  science,  a  duration  of  millions  of  years. 

Highly  praiseworthy  as  have  been  their  labours,  successful  their 
researches,  connected  and  satisfactory  the  results,  we  cannot  but  think, 
while  disclaiming  all  reference  to  their  religious  views-,  that  they  have 
overstepped  their  vocation,  and  contrary  to  their  duty  as  philosophers, 
have  advanced  in  the  very  outset  of  the  science,  a  theory  not  only  peri- 
lous, but  utterly  opposed  to  the  ordinary  belief  of  mankind.  For  enlight- 
ened men,  from  the  earliest  times,  and  nearest  to  the-event  itself,  perceiv- 
ing in  the  most  obvious  manner,  that  the  earth  and  all  things  in  it  were 
created  for  their  especial  use,  naturally  concluded,  that  the  Deity  had 
called  this  world  into  existence 'out  of  nothing,  and  brought  it  to  a 
habitable  condition,  in  the  shortest  time  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
its  materials,  and  the  laws  to  which  he  had  subjected  them ;  and  that 
He,  having  created  by  separate  and  express  acts  every  vegetable  and 
animal,  had  consummated  the  indubitable  evidences  of  the  "prcesens 
Detis,^  by  fashioning  in  his  own  image,  and  introducing  into  the 
world,  when  fitted  to  receive  him,  his  intelligent  creature  Man.  De- 
sign so  plainly  visible,  interposition  so  manifest  for  the  execution  of 
that  design,  naturally  suggest  the  question, -- Why  should  a  Being  of 
Almighty  wisdom  and  power,  so  toy  and  dally  with  his  infinite  re- 
sources, as  to  delay  unnecessarily  the  accomplishment  of  his  divine 
purposes,  and  spin  out  so  indefinitely  the  preparation  and  completion 
of  the  world  itself,  for  the  reception  of  his  living  creatures  ?  The 
same  laws  which  assembled  into  one  mass  the  primary  particles  of 
duatter,  and  formed  the  vast  orb  of  the  earth,  were  surely  sufficient  to 
carry  on  and  complete  the  arrangements  on  its  surface,  m  a  time  pro- 
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portioned  to  the  end  or  object  in  view.  For,  if  millions  of  millions  of 
years  were  occupied  in  settling  the  mere  crust  of  the  earth,  how  many 
millions,  beyond  the  power  of  calculation,  were  reqilisite  to  form  the 
ball  itself;  and  if  so  many  years  as  are  here  faintly  guessed  at,  were 
necessary  for  the  creation  only  of  the  world,  what  countless  myriads 
of  ages  is  it  intended  to  last  I — a  supposition  manifestly  absurd, — for 
the  space  to  be  peopled  is  very  far  from  being  as  illimitable  as 
the  time  here  assigned  to  it. 

The  acknowledgment  that  six  days,  for  the  creation  of  the  world, — 
is  but  a  figure,  though  substantially  correct  for  all  the  purposes  of 
religion  and  philosophy, — can  never  justify  the  running  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  claiming  an  almost  infinity  of  time  for  the  same  purpose. 
So  sudden  a  change,  so  violent  a  transition,  might  well  excite  in  any 
ordinary  theorist  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  soundness  of  his  own 
views.     Geologists,  indeed,  seem  not  a  little  pleased  with  their  newly 
assumed  power  over  infmitude,  and  with  imaginary  millions  at  their 
beck,  deal  out  draughts  on  eternity  to  any  amount,  as  if,  with  the 
hardihood    of   speculators,   they  hoped    to  obtaui  a  greater  cre- 
dit the  larger  the  issue.    They  speak  too  of  "  years,*'  as  if  the  various 
seasons,  the  rosy  hours,  the  golden  prime,  the  brilliant  noon,  the 
dewy  eve,  the  pure  unruffled  heavens  hung  hovering  over  the  birth- 
couch  of  creation. — thereby  inducing  the  very  error  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  their  theory,  "  that  the  creation  of  the  world  went  on  from 
the  first  as  it  now  does,  and  that  all  its  great  features  were  produced 
by  no  sudden  or  brief  effort,  but  by  the  slow  and  insensible  result  of 
millions  of  years.''    It  is  useless  to  point  to  Galileo,  and  the  final  tri- 
umph of  his  doctrines  over  prejudice  in  the  garb  of  religion.    In  his 
assertion  of  the  truth  of  the  Copemican  theory,  nothing  was  either 
added  or  taken  away  from  the  existing  order  of  things,  a  mere  inter- 
change in  the  movement  of  certain  bcKlies,  which  might  surprise  but 
could  never  shock  our  rational  feelings.    But  millions  of  ages  for  the 
creation  of  a  world,  whose  purposes  must  be  fulfilled,  before  as  many 
thousands  are  run  out,  seems  a  mere  waste  of  power  as  of  words,  and 
an  entire  misconception  of  the  divine  method  of  creation ;  and  the  in- 
genuity of  men,  with  a  much  less  mechanical  and  material  mode  of 
reasoning,  might  be  better  bestowed  in  seeking  an  explanation  nearer 
at  hand,  and  less  at  variance  with  opinions,  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  ages. 

The  cold  calculation,  the  rigid  deduction,  the  remorseless  disem- 
bowelling of  the  truth  at  all  costs,  at  any  sacrifice,  are  justifiable,  even 
necessary,  when  the  subject  is  capable  of  demonstration,  and  within 
the  limits  of  our  experience.  But  when  it  refers  to  a  state  or  condi- 
tion of  things  altogether  new  and  unknown,  such  as  the  creation  of  a 
world,  when  an  Element  enters  into  our  reasonings,  whose  acts  we 
cannot  answer  for,  and  whose  ways  we  but  dimly  discern,  when  we  no 
longer  deal  with  second  causes,  but  the  first  great  Cause  himself  ap- 
pears revealed  to  our  mortal  sight,  well  may  we  stand  awe-struck  and 
suspend  our  judgments,  before  we  rush  to  conclusions,  and  pronounce 
strange  and  extravagant  decisions,  in  defiance  of  the  ordinary  persua- 
sions of  men, — well  may  we  pause,  before  we  substitute  spiritless  con- 
ceptions, enlivened  by  no  reference  to  the  Deity,  no  hint  at  design,  no 
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aeknowledgmeDt  of  the  wonder-workiDg  hand,  but  step  by  step  pro- 
cesses, drop  by  drop,  atom  by  atom,  tedious  and  endless  operations  of 
indefinite  periods,  instead  of  those  inconceivably  powerful  acts,  those 
yast  and  forcible  manifestations  in  which  the  Almighty  expressed  his 
word  and  effected  his  will  in  the  creation  of  the  world ;  even  though 
we  seem  to  propitiate  liim,  by  offering  on  the  altar  of  our  vanity  a 
tribute  to  his  eternal  duration, — separated  from  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, his  eternity  is  but  an  idol,  and  such  a  tribute  but  idolatry. 

On  this  subject,  then,  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  allusion  to  the 
Deity,  and  though  we  may  not  appeal  to  him  at  every  turn,  we  are 
justified  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  what  is  unknown,  by  what 
we  know  of  his  mode  of  operating  in  the  creation  of  organised  exist- 
ences. For,  can  we  suppose  that  the  superintendence  of  the  Deity 
over  creation  began  with  the  first  whelk ;  how  much  more  satisfactory 
is  the  Mosaic  account,  that  the  earliest  processes  of  creation,  and  the 
rudimentary  state  of  the  earth,  were  as  much  the  subject  of  his  care, 
as  much  under  his  guidance  and  direction,  as  the  subsequent  and  suc- 
cessive formation  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  life.  And  is  it  not  evi- 
dent, that  he,  who  in  his  structure  of  the  animal  form,  and  chiefly  that 
of  man,  has  clothed  with  grace  and  beauty,  as  with  a  garment,  the 
mere  apposition  of  bones  and  muscles  so  repugnant  to  the  8ight--He 
who  has  arrayed  the  vegetable  creation  with  a  grandeur  and  loveli- 
ness, far  beyond  what  any  sense  of  its  utility  c.iu  convey,  has  also 
summoned  up  and  arranged  by  some  unseen  power,  the  various  com- 
binations composing  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  imparted  to  them  a 
magnificence,  an  ineffable  charm,  that  no  mere  aggregation,  or  work- 
ing of  atoms  through  endless  ages  ever  could  have  produced, — a  mag- 
nificence that  betokens  the  spiritual  act  and  especial  power  of  Deity, 
a  charm  that  would  have  perished,  evaporated,  had  it  lingered  and 
paused  in  its  production,  resulting  only,  therefore,  from  the  grand  de- 
sign and  rapid  execution,  the  master-hand  and  flowing  outline  of  the 
Almighty  artificer.  The  beauteous  and  varied  dispositions  of  laiftd 
and  water,  of  mountain,  plain,  and  valley,  of  ocean,  its  rolling  billows, 
its  gently  heaving  waves,  the  wide  spread  placid  lake,  the  frowning 
rock,  the  bubbling  spring,  the  rushing  river,  the  airy  veil  of  mist,  the 
gorgeous  canopy  of  clouds,  the  boisterous  winds,  the  softly  sighing 
zephyr ;  all  these,  that  thrill  the  human  breast  with  unspeakable 
emotion,  are  no  vapid  concoctions  of  matter,  uninformed  by  mind,  agi^ 
tated,  yet  by  no  adequate  cause,  for  millions  of  years,  but  draw  their 
deep  and  mysterious  influence  over  the  soul  from  that  in-dwelling  of 
divine  intelligence  which  animates  and  harmonizes  all  nature,  inor- 
ganic and  organic,  into  one  uniform  and  consistent  creation,  and  holds 
up  continually  before  the  eyes  of  men  a  living  proof,  a  speaking  evi- 
dence of  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence  of  that  Being  on 
whom  they  depend. 

How  mistaken  then  is  that  sseal,  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  favourite 
science,  removes  the  land-mark  of  religion  back  to  so  vast  and  infinite 
a  distance — as  if  it  were  desirable  to  put  out  of  sight  altogether,  what 
it  does  not  understand,  the  act  of  creation.  Dii^tributing,  over  an  ilfi- 
mitable  period  of  time,  so  undeniable  a  demonstration  of  divine  power, 
.weakens  the  effect  of  this  standing  miracle,  part  and  parcel  of  man's 
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faith,  and  a  sure  prop  and  stay  to  the  most  timid  and  doubting.  How 
fortunate  is  it  for  the  faith  of  man,  that  no  force  of  argument  can  de- 
duce a  blade  of  grass  from  a  clod,  and  that  no  materialist  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  tracing,  by  the  most  subtle  reasoning,  a  link  of  cause 
and  effect  between  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  the  animal. 

The  strictest  reasoner,  the  sceptic  even,  cannot  deny,  that  design  is 
evident  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man,  the  manifest  object  of  the  various  processes  through 
which  it  has  passed ;  but  to  explain  or  compute  these,  by  the  slow 
and  scarcely  appreciable  movements  now  going  on,  is  to  judge  of  a 
world-wrapping  conflagration  by  the  genial  light  of  the  sun — of  the 
overwhelming  deluge,  when  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and 
the  fountain  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  by  the  fruitful  shower  and 
the  latter  rains.  How  then  can  we  attempt  to  compare  the  present 
equable  condition  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  with  the  periods  of 
excessive  heat  and  moisture  so  visible  in  the  geologic  records  of  the 
earth,  demonstrating  a  violence  of  action,  that  could  not  but  effect 
every  diange,  with  a  rapidity  infinitely  greater  than  is  now  anywhere 
recognizable.  To  suppose  that  processes  essential  to  the  construction 
of  the  earth  in  the  first  rudiments  of  creation,  continue  equally  power- 
ful and  active,  when  the  object  for  which  they  were  called  into  opera- 
tion is  completed,  is  to  maintain  that  the  building  of  a  house  con- 
tinues after  it  is  built ;  or  that  the  mere  subsidence  and  occasional 
adjustment  of  the  various  parts  of  an  edifice  when  finished,  are  lite- 
rally of  the  same  magnitude  as,  and  a  just  measure  of,  the  forces  by 
which  the  building  itself  was  constructed,  or,  that  the  last  faint  efforts 
of  exhausted  strength,  after  some  mighty  muscular  exertion,  represent 
justly  the  extreme  swell  and  tension  of  the  whole  distorted  body,  when 
labouring  in  its  fullest  energy. 

Geologists  regard  with  just  astonishment,  the  immense  magnitude 
and  variety  of  formations  on  the  earth's  surface.  They,  unwittingly, 
place  side  by  side  with  them,  their  own  atomic  size,  their  puny  efforts, 
their  every  day  experience  of  the  peaceful  operations  of  nature ;  and 
with  a  mmd  framed  only  to  contemplate  order,  are  disposed  to  account 
for  the  process  of  creation,  by  a  very  low  intensity  of  power,  and  an 
indefinitely  long  period  of  time.  But  let  us  remember  that  the  terms 
of  such  a  proposition  are  convertible ;  and  that  we  may  conceive  the 
same  effects  produced,  by  a  very  high  intensity  of  forces,  and  an  inde- 
finitely short  period  of  time,  and  let  us  ask,  of  which  of  these  supposi- 
tionsy  we  can  adduce  the  strongest  evidence.  For,  by  what  opera- 
tions now  going  on  can  we  account  for  the  crystallization  of  the 
whole  pavement  of  the  earth,  the  formation  of  the  ocean  and  the  at- 
mosphere, and  to  go  farther  back,  of  the  world  itself,  for,  from  the 
middle  term  of  the  world's  existence,  how  can  we  guess  the  beginning. 
The  antagonistic  nature  of  the  two  elements  fire  and  water,  could 
issue  only  in  the  fiercest  conflicts  producing  immediate  and  universal 
effects,  and  the  non-existence  of  vegetable  or  animal  at  that  epoch, 
proves  they  were  then  incapable  of  existing.  Great  and  wonderful  as 
Uie  power  of  the  prime  agent  heat  seems  to  be,  that  wonder,  cosmi- 
cally  speaking,  is  lessened,  when  we  consider  its  effects,  as  produced 
by  the  heat  of  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  acting  on  its  surface.  The 
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actual  scene  of  the  world's  creation,  for  all  before  was  but  the  agglo*^ 
meratioQ  of  atoms — and  if  we  reckon  the  extent  of  this  action  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain 
at  1 0  miles,  the  solid  mass  really  operated  on,  would  not  exceed  half 
that  space,  which  is  but  a  mere  film  compared  with  the  diameter  of 
the  globe,  and  all  these  geologic  results  so  striking  in  our  eyes,  are 
but  a  puckering  or  blistering  of  the  skin  of  the  earth,  and  the  mighty 
ocean  itself,  but  a  dew  on  its  snrfhcc.  We  must  not  view  these  pro- 
ductions then  with  the  eye  of  the  emmet,  that  having  amassed  with 
great  labour  during  summer  a  few  hundred  grains  of  com,  cried  out 
with  astonishment,  in  beholding  the  immense  stores  of  a  granary, 
"  What  millions  of  summers  it  must  have  taken  to  collect  all  these," 
not  knowing  that  a  few  strong  arms  and  sturdy  backs  had  deposited 
them  all  there — that  morning. 

It  is  not  their  vastness  only  that  strikes  us ;  we  are  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  variety  of  their  structures,  the  regularity  of  their  succession, 
the  accuracy  of  their  detail,  their  peculiar  composition.  But  when 
we  examine  the  microcosm  of  animated  nature,  from  man  downwards, 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  we  perceive  structures  in  their  complex- 
ness  and  beauty,  far  exceeding  the  wonders  of  geology,  and  yet  hew 
«hort  a  time  was  necessary  to  elaborate  all  these.  The  geologic  for- 
mations are  doubtless  infinitely  vaster,  so  are  the  powers  which  pro- 
duced them.  If  then,  in  examining  nature  in  the  descending  scale, 
we  require  the  magnifying  glass,  when  we  view  her  in  all  her  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  ascending  from  ourselves,  as  from  a  point,  we 
must  reverse  the  process,  and  call  to  our  aid  some  limiting  and  re- 
strictive power:  for,  the  eye  in  the  presence  of  vast  masses  is  apt  to 
view  with  a  microscopic  effect,  like  a  fly  on  a  column,  and  magnify 
all  that  it  views  to  an  importance  greater  than  it  deserves.  To  arrive, 
therefore,  at  the  truth,  to  take  in  the  whole  plan  of  the  Divine  Crea- 
tor, we  must  apply  the  laws  of  reason,  afid  reduce  the  dimensions  of 
this  world,  which  already  looms  too  large  in  our  eyes,  to  its  proper 
size  and  significance:  we  must  so  adjust  the  focus  of  our  mental 
optics,  as  to  regard  this  earth  in  reference  only  to  its  temporary  tenure, 
its  passing  purpose ;  and  such  a  view,  we  may  be  fully  assured,  is 
warranted  by  the  actual  circumstances  of  creation  itself. 

To  assign  countless  millions  of  years  to  the  creation  of  this  world— 
of  every  world  in  the  universe — is  it  not  to  invest  matter  with  a  ^asi 
eternity,  as  if  it  possessed  some  innate  and  inherent  undestructibili^, 
some  indefeasible  duration,  all  but  coeval  with  the  Creator  himseli? 
To  suppose  the  inhabited  world  is  to  last  as  long  as,  according  to  this 
theory,  it  has  taken  to  create  it,  is  physically  impossible,  or,  that  hav- 
ing taken  such  an  inconceivable  time  to  create,  it  will  last  no  lonser 
than  will  sulBce  to  people  it,  which  comparatively  can  be  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and  assert  that  all  thinss 
are  longer  in  their  formation,  than  in  their  existence ;  that  man  is 
seventy  years  in  the  womb,  and  lives  only  nine  months ;  that  the 
roots  of  a  tree  are  far  greater  than  the  tree  itself;  that  disorder  in 
the  system  of  an  ail-powerful  Creator  outbalances  the  amount  of  order. 
And  if  we,  who,  in  comparison  with  the  millions  of  years  now  in  dis- 
cussion, are  in  close  proximity  to  so  interesting  a  fact,  as  the  age  of 
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thie  world,  since  man  Brst  came  upon  the  scene,  cannot  determine 
whether  it  has  existed  already,  six,  ten,  or  fifteen  thousand  years,  how 
pedantic  is  it  to  pretend  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  years  that  were 
consumed  in  its  creation  I  Let  us  not  then  bow  down  again  at  the 
fihrine  of  old  Mother  Earth,  '^  Demeter,''  let  us  not  relapse  into  her 
dreary  dominion,  her  ancient  solitary  reign ;  let  us  not  revive  her 
long  forgotten  rites,  the  old  creed  of  the  "  Eternity  of  matter.*' 

Can  any  one  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  Creator  formed  every 
individual  instance  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  by  an  express  act ; 
and  that  these  resulted  by  no  necessary  consequence  from  the  consti- 
tation  of  matter? — that  He  clothed  the  earth  with  beauty,  and  stored 
it  with  food  suited  to  the  creatures  inhabiting  it, — that  last  of  all, 
when  the  world  was  ready  to  receive  him,  He  created  man  ?  "W^y 
should  the  earth  then  linger  in  the  birth,  without  a  helping  hand  from 
its  great  Creator  ?  Why  should  it  travail  in  the  womb  of  time  for 
millions  of  millions  of  years,  while  every  vegetable  and  animal  on  it, 
leaped  into  life,  without  the  prolific  aid  of  the  seed  vessel,  or  of  the 
concocting  womb. 

The  conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  admit  of  no  suspense ; 
in  their  first  creation,  they  must  have  existed  at  once  perfect,  or  not 
at  alL  We  see  the  result,  but  cannot  follow  the  operation.  But  in 
regard  to  inorganic  matter,  we  may  trace  the  process  of  creation  from 
the  earliest,  through  the  subsequent  stages,  to  the  latest  formations. 
The  composition  of  the  upper  rocks  out  of  the  materials  of  the  lower 
successively  downwards,  demonstrates  that  a  certain  period  did  elapse 
in  their  conversion,  not  necessarily  long,  when  the  forces  in  operation 
are  considered ;  and  a  clue  is  afforded  us,  to  estimate  the  period  occu- 
pied in  the  deposition  of  the  later  rocks,  by  taking  into  account  the 
probable  length  of  life,  peculiar  to  the  several  species  of  organisms 
imbedded  in  the  strata.  And  when  we  compare  the  ephemeral  nature 
of  these,  with  the  longer  life  of  human  beings,  whose  remains  lie  en- 
tombed in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  we  shall  find  the  whole  series  of 
organic  fossils,  in  their  record  of  time,  fall  far  short  of  the  dynasties  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchs. 

The  first  epoch  of  animal  life  commences  amidst  an  incessant  strug- 
gle between  earth  and  ocean ;  the  dilapidation  of  rocks  and  sandy 
delages,  a  state  or  condition,  suited  only  to  the  shell  accoutred  tribes. 
Soccessive  epochs  indicate  the  prevalence  of  heat  too  great  for  ter- 
restrial animals,  and  favourable  only  for  vegetation.  Other  periods 
denote  a  marshy  muddy  surface,  as  if  the  earth  were  gaining  on  the 
watery  element,  where  animals  tabernacled,  whose  vast  length  and 
spreading  feet  were  calculated  for  supporting  them  on  the  soft  sink- 
ing ooze.  As  creation  progressed  to  its  completion,  these  primordial 
forces,  this  rudimentary  state,  gradually  assumed  a  softer  aspect ;  and 
as  the  internal  heat  declined,  the  sun  began  to  assert  its  proper  sway, 
days  to  assume  their  natural  division,  zones  and  climates  to  become 
distinct  and  marked,  the  organization  of  animals  more  perfect,  life  was 
lengthened,  and  the  changes  which  thenceforth  ensued,  were  less  vio- 
lent, slower,  and  more  equable,  as  the  present  epoch  approached, 
when  man,  the  most  perfect  and  longest  lived,  came  into  being. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  earliest  stages  of  creation,  when 
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not  a  spark  of  life  existed,  and  the  next  succeeding,  when  only  this 
cruder  forms  were  capable  of  existing,  were  of  a  violent  and  forceful 
nature;  because  we  find  the  last  or  present  stage,  wherein  every 
species  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  flourish  in  their  full  perfec- 
tion, and  all  the  circumstances  of  creation  are  equally  balanced,  and 
finally  arranged,  to  be  tranquil  and  regular. 

Can  we  suppose  then,  that  Ho,  wlio  in  direct  contravention  of  thoie 
laws,  which  He  ever  afterwards  maintained  inflexibly,  created  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life  by  an  instant  process,  had  no  means  at  hand,  no 
resources  in  his  power,  by  which  he  could  call  the  world  into  exists 
ence,  in  a  period  of  time  proportioned  to  its  future  purpose,  and  could 
so  adjust  the  laws  of  matter,  and  arrange  their  operations,  that  the 
process  of  creation  might  go  on  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  with 
equal  rapidity,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  ?  It  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive,  from  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  the  concentric  and 
uniform  structure  of  the  successive  layers  of  rocks,  and  the  difliisive 
nature  of  the  internal  heat,  a  highly  probable  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  creation.  For  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  same  rocks, 
and  the  same  succession  of  rocks,  prevail  over  the  whole  round  of  the 
earth.  We  may  imagine  then,  that  the  great  principle  heat,  proceed- 
ing uniformly  from  the  central  mass  of  the  earth  to  the  surface,  pro- 
duced by  one  brief  and  simultaneous  act,  for  what  agent  more  forcible 
than  fire,  the  crystalline  shell  environing  the  globe ;  the  destruction 
and  conversion  of  the  greater  part  of  this  from  the  lower  to  the  npper 
rocks,  homogeneous  in  their  structure  as  they  successively  are  by  the 
action  of  water,  was  eflected  under  a  similarity  of  circumstances,  and 
these  of  the  most  powerful  kind,  round  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
consecutively,  in  precisely  the  same  interval  of  time.  No  longer 
period,  therefore,  was  requisite  to  produce  the  whole  series  of  rocks 
over  the  globe  from  their  igneous  foundation  to  their  alluvial  summit, 
than  it  took  to  produce  a  geologic  column,  however  small  its  base, 
and  slender  its  dimensions. 

Can  we  reasonably  then  conceive,  that  the  forces  employed  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  from  its  first  germ  or  nucleus,  were  exerted  for 
millions  of  millions  of  years,  in  the  construction  of  such  a  column  as 
this,  of  the  mere  substance  of  its  surface  ?  We  are  therefore  not  only 
entitled  to  decide,  but  strict  reasoning  compels  us  to  judge  from  anar 
logy,  that  the  same  Divine  Being,  which  had  decreed  the  sudden 
bursting  into  birth  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  life,  had  also  devised 
'  the  readiest  way  of  creating  the  world,  by  means  little  less  powerful 
than  the  immediate  application  of  his  own  hand — the  irresistible  force 
of  fire,  and  the  diverse  action  of  water,  each  increasing  to  an  incon- 
ceivable degree,  proportionately  to  the  scale  on  which  they  are  in 
operation. 

In  these  latter  days,  when  the  work  of  creation  is  accomplished — 
minutes,  hours,  days,  and  months,  are  requisite  to  effect  the  formation 
of  animals  and  vegetables.  Still,  it  is  impossible — ^if  the  world  were 
again  cast  into  the  womb  of  nature  to  be  reproduced,  at  the  rate  she 
now  operates  in  the  birth  of  organisms — that  the  period  of  its  gesta- 
tion should  be  so  inconceivably  long  and  tedious,  or  the  quickening 
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and  productive  powers  of  nature  herself,  so  torpid  and  sluggish,  as 
they  are  represented  in  this  novel  and  extraordinary  theory. 

If  it  were  given  to  the  imagination,  to  flutter  where  the  body  could 
not  follow  or  exist,  and  to  conceive  thoughts  or  subjects  that  never 
could  have  reached  it  through  the  avenne  of  the  senses — upon  such 
grounds  as  the  lights  of  geology  supply,  here  a  crystallized  rock, 
there  a  bltuminized  vegetable,  let  us  wade  our  way  to  some  firm  con- 
sistance,  and  catch  a  faint  view  of  the  earliest  epochs  of  creation. 

That  heat  was  the  prime  agent  in  the  structure  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  it  is,  in  the  formation  of  all  organized  bodies,  distinct 
evidences  are  left  in  the  lowest  rocks  to  which  we  have  penetrated ; 
nor  could  it  have  acted  so  unequivocally,  powerfully,  or  universally, 
if  the  ocean  had  then  been  in  existence.  We  may  conceive,  there- 
fore, that  the  h^at  dislodged  from  among  the  component  atoms  of  the 
earth,  from  the  centre  up  to  the  surface,  by  the  approximating  eflfects 
of  gravitation,  or  the  attraction  of  coliesion,  and  from  the  surface 
do¥m  to  the  centre,  by  the  contracting  power  of  the  extreme  cold  of 
space,  issued  where  there  was  least  resistance  at  the  surface  itself. 
Along  with  it,  and  by  its  dispersive  power,  exhaled  into  an  atmos- 
phere the  finer  and  more  subtile  portions  of  the  earth,  in  a  vaporous 
state.  These  gases,  it  may  be  assumed,  were  kindled  by,  and  inflamed 
in  their  turn,  the  highly  heated  crust,  which,  while  in  a  molten  and 
incoherent  state  was  thrown  by  the  various  influences  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  into  irregularities  of  level,  of  height,  and  depth.  Part  of  these 
▼apoors  were  condensed  into  water,  by  the  cold  above,  or  still  more 
emphatically,  and  in  a  manner  antithetical  to  the  theory  now  in  ques- 
tion, exploded  by  a  chemical  union  into  the  whole  body  of  ocean, 
with  a  thunder-clap  which  shook  the  earth  in  its  sphere.  The  preci- 
pitation of  the  mighty  waters  on  the  ardent  and  enkindled  earth, 
breaking  down  and  grinding  to  atoms  its  craggy  surface,  was  followed, 
perhaps,  by  their  immediate  rejection  back  into  the  atmosphere,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  till  bringing  with  them  the  icy  chill  of  space  above, 
they  hollowed  out  and  slaked  for  themselves  a  bed,  or  rather  caul- 
dron, wherein  they  continued  still  to  toss  and  boil  and  seethe,  casting 
up  round  the  whole  expanse  of  the  globe,  incessant  volumes  of  the 
densest  vapour ;  and  sinking  into  numberless  rifts  and  chasms,  by  the 
force  of  steam  and  the  imprisoned  gases,  convulsed  with  a  simultane- 
ous effort  the  compass  of  the  earth,  raising  up  or  depressing,  rendine 
asunder  and  breaking  up,  the  vast  tabular  pavement  into  masses,  and 
kying  open  their  disruptured  and  tilted  joints,  to  the  dissolving  action*" 
of  the  floods.  Language,  the  creation  of  more  peaceful  times,  would 
utterly  fail  to  describe  what  man  himself  was  incapable  of  beholding. 
Can  we  place  any  limits  to  the  rapid  and  irresistible  power  of  this 
mighty  agent,  water,  in  whatsoever  form  it  may  have  acted  in  crea- 
tion, the  destruction  of  the  fire-baked  crust  of  the  earth  to  the  greater 
iMirt  of  its  depth,  and  its  reconstruction  round  the  globe,  in  successive 
layers,  mellowing  gradually  to  the  surface  under  its  softer  influence, 
are  sufiicient  evidences  of  it. 

The  internal  heat  partly  repressed  by  the  profound  depths  of  ocean, 
exerted  its  accumulated  force  on  the  shallower  parts,  and  raised  them 
into  land,  over  which  the  vaporous  atmosphere  ever  lowering,  whirled 
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about  by  hurricanes,  and  condensed  by  electric  storms  and  the  radia* 
tion  of  cold  from  above,  discharged  its  never  ceasing  torrents  ;  not  as 
now,  in  a  night's  inundation,  covering  vast  tracts  with  sand  and  mud, 
breaking  over  river  banks,  and  washing  away  villages  and  trees,  and 
disfiguring  the  face  of  a  whole  country ;  but  in  effects  commensu- 
rate with  mfinitely  greater  causes,  acting  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  at  the  same  time,  deluging  whole  continents  with  the  ma- 
terials of  older  rocks,  wearing  down  and  dissolving  the  upper  portion 
of  every  fresh  deposit,  and  reproducing  it  under  simpler  forms,  with 
gradually  lessening  effect  to  the  highest  stratum. 

The  currents  of  the  ocean,  too,  dependant  on  the  earth's  rotation, 
the  tidal  wave,  the  tremendous  swell  and  uncontrolled  force  of  the 
surge,  goaded  on  by  winds  of  irresistible  fury,  speedily  broke  down 
and  demolished  the  first  appearance  of  land,  and  overwhelmed  that, 
which  maintained  its  position,  with  the  ruin  of  other  lands.  These 
effects  still  decreasing,  as  the  exaltation  of  land  formed  a  barrier  to 
the  flow  of  the  waves  and  currents,  and  by  diminishing  the  evapo- 
ratine  surface  of  the  ocean,  lessened  the  peq)ctual  outpouring  fn>m 
the  disburthened  heavens,  and  admitted  the  growth  and  permanency 
of  an  ever  increasing  extent  of  continent.  The  elevation  and  depres- 
sion of  strata  so  manifest  in  all  parts,  naturally  result  from  the  alter- 
nate passage  of  heat  from  the  interior,  and  of  the  cold  of  space,  ex- 
panding and  contracting  successively  the  outer  rind  of  the  earth, — it 
being  ever  kept  in  view  how  thin  is  the  portion  thus  acted  on,  and 
how  infinitesimal  these  oscillations.  When  the  excess  of  primal  heat 
and  its  consequences  passed  away,  the  earth  became  more  sensible  to 
its  own  particular  laws,  and  hence  many  deviations  from  these  general 
views. 

We  derive  from  the  carboniferous  period  an  evident  proof  of  the 
gradual  decrement  of  heat  from  the  earliest  time.  For  if  the  heat  of 
the  earth  was  so  great  at  that  epoch,  as  not  merely  to  counteract  the 
normal  tendency  of  the  poles  to  congelation,  but  even  to  produce 
within  the  arctic  circle,  vegetation  of  much  larger  and  more  abundant 
growth,  than  the  hottest  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  now  possess ;  if 
the  earth  had  then  attained,  out  of  the  bare  rock,  a  certain  order  and 
arrangement  fitting  it  for  the  reception  of  vegetable,  and  some  small 
portion  of  animal  life,  what  must  have  been  the  degree  of  heat  which 
prevailed,  before  it  had  cooled  down  sufiiciently  to  become  the  abode 
of  organic  being, — and  that  it  had  cooled  down  is  highly  probable,  for 
'  the  general  temperature  of  the  earth  has  since  fallen  to  a  degree  of 
cold,  at  which  the  poles  are  now  perpetually  frozen.  In  like  manner, 
If  the  internal  heat  is  capable  of  raising,  however  insensibly,  vast  beds 
of  the  ocean,  and  whole  tracts  of  continent,  as  it  is  alleged  to  be  still 
doing;  how  much  more  universally,  forcibly,  and  rapidly,  must  it 
have  acted,  when  it  maintained  a  temperature  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  tropics,  all  over  the  globe ;  still  more  so,  when  it  exist^  in  the 
hiffhest  degree  at  the  earliest  period.  Water  too,  which,  by  its  power- 
ful effects  dissolved,  at  first,  the  greater  part  of  the  solid  surface  of  the 
earth,  ever  decreasing  in  the  circuit  and  violence  of  its  action,  subsided 
Ht  Ust  into  the  peaceful  deposit  of  alluvium.    How  clearly  is  all  this 
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manifested  in  the  earth^s  fonnation,  and  how  plainly  does  it  contradict 
the  allegations  of  this  theory. 

At  the  height  at  which  the  chalk  stands  in  the  geological  scale,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  had  so  far  declined  aa 
to  be  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  coralloid  animalculae,  and 
their  separation  into  vast  deposits ;  for  they  are  known  still  to  abound 
in  the  wanner  latitudes. 

A  geologist  has  computed,  that  sixteen  millions  of  years  were  re- 
quired to  form  a  certain  stratum  of  some  thousand  feet  of  uninterrupted 
thickness  in  Wales.  Is  it  possible  that  the  earth  could  have  remained 
so  perfectly  at  rest,  during  such  an  incredible  period,  as  to  have  al* 
lowed  such  a  deposition  to  take  place,  without  the  least  irregularity 
or  intermixture  of  other  strata  ?  Its  entire  uniformity  is  rather  a  proof 
of  the  suddenness  of  the  operation. 

When  it  is  objected, ''  that  so  many  myriads  of  ages  consumed  in 
the  growth  of  a  world,  is  inconsistent  with  inBnite  power  and  wisdom,*^ 
we  are  answered  by  some  advocate  of  this  theory,  pointing  to  the  im- 
measurable distance  between  this  world  and  the  stars,  and  we  are 
asked  to  account  for  so  boundless  a  void  as  that ;  and  this  is  consi- 
dered a  sufficient  reply.  But  the  void,  thus  referred  to,  not  like 
that  of  a  world  lying  pointless  and  profitless,  in  the  throes  of  its 
birth,  for  countless  ages,  is,  on  the  contrary,  pregnant  with  purpose, 
tremblingly  alive  with  the  pulsations  of  light  in  all  directions, 
instinct  with  the  infinitely  delicate  films  of  attraction  of  every 
possible  length,  direction,  and  ratio ;  a  medium,  a  great  highway  of 
communication  between  the  various  members  of  the  starry  union ; 
were  it  otherwise,  and  the  distance  between  these  worlds  materially 
diminished,  we  should  feel  ourselves  continually  pulled  on  one  side  or 
other  by  the  various  planetary  influences,  like  so  many  puppets,  and 
cease  to  be  masters  of  our  own  motions ;  while  the  delicate  organs  of 
sight  would  be  destroyed  by  the  too  close  proximity  of  innumerable 
blazing  orbs  above  and  around  us ;  as  blinding  as  the  red-hot  basins 
with  which  the  jealous  Emperors  of  the  East  were  wont  to  extinguish 
the  sight  and  pretensions  of  those  nearest  the  throne. 

Let  us  now  enquire  what  is  proposed  by  this  theory.  Is  it  intended 
to  suggest  that  the  Almighty,  at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  created 
the  universe  at  one  and  the  same  time,  assigning  to  every  world  its 
appointed  place  for  eternity :  and  that  the  removal  of  any  one  of  these, 
or  the  insertion  of  any  new  world  among  the  others,  would  destroy^ 
this  established  order  and  equilibrium  ;  and  that  when,  in  the  course 
of  time,  each  worldjs  fully  peopled,  continents  are  submerged,  with  all 
their  vestiges  of  the  living  on  them,  and  new  tracts  heaved  up,  leaving 
only  such  a  tradition  of  a  former  world  as  the  deluge  supplies  ?  But 
neither  can  we  consider  this  opinion  tenable,  for  ail  the  grounds  on 
which  geologists  calculate  the  age  of  the  world,  have  reference  to  its 
present  Surface  only,  and  as  no  depth  or  amount  of  exploration  has 
ever  lighted  on  any  preadamite  cyclopean  building,  traces  of  abnormal 
animals,  nor  any  signs  of  a  former  world,  such  a  supposition  is  alto- 
^her  gratuitous, — nor  is  it  easy  to  divine,  whence  proceed  those  ma- 
terial causes,  that  act  thus  over  again  and  again  to  all  eternity  the 
first  scenes  of  creation. 
If  economy  is  distin<;tly  traceable  through  all  natqre,  if  it  is  an  au* 
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thentic  rale,  an  established  law  over  all  created  things, — Yihy  was  it- 
wanting  in  creation  itself?  What  an  unaccountable  waste  of  time 
and  power  is  assumed  in  this  theory,  utterly  countervailing  ail  the 
benefits  obtained  afterwards  by  the  frugality  of  Providence,  and  leav- 
ing so  painful  a  vacuum  in  the  human  mind,  so  weary  and  long-drawo 
an  absence  of  all  wisdom  and  beneficence,  as  is  truly  abhorrent  to  our 
rational  nature.  Conceive,  if  it  be  possible,  the  ligbt  and  life-giving 
power  of  the  sun,  beaming,  all-bountiful,  yet  to  no  purpose,  for  millions 
of  years  over  an  insensate  earth, — the  silver  moon  for  countless  ages 
shedding  its  soft  lustre  on  a  thankless  world, — the  lovely  morning 
breaking  for  endless  years,  and  not  an  eye  upturned  to  admire  and 
adore, — the  seasons  revolving  in  a  perpetual  round,  and  not  a  hand  to 
record  their  beneficent  purposes,  by  sowing  the  seed,  or  reaping  its 
produce ;  and  the  blessed  gifts  of  heaven,  so  prized  by  men,  all  running 
to  waste,  and  created  to  no  present  end.  Is  it  thus  that  we  pronounce 
of  Almighty  wisdom  and  power  ? 

When  we  behold  then,  the  great  act  of  creation  completed ;  every 
department  of  nature,  populous  with  overflowing  races,  or  adorned 
with  every  mode  of  vegetable  life ;  every  system  of  heat  and  cold, 
of  drought  and  moisture,  of  growth  and  decay,  all  duly  evolved 
and  co-operating  in  harmony:  a  state  of  atmosphere,  of  climates 
and  seasons,  highly  conducive  to  the  existence  of  men  and 
animals,  and  productive  of  all  that  is  essential  to  their  weUbeing; 
— when  we  behold  all  these  so  duly  balanced,  that  the  slightest 
departure  from  their  present  relations  would  involve  the  destruction  of 
the  whole,  how  can  we  imagine  that  the  uniform  regularity  with  which 
these  diverse  operations  are  now  carried  on,  represent  correctly  those  pe- 
riods of  disorder  and  imperfection  which  characterize  the  world  so  mani- 
festly in  its  creation.  Why,  too,  should  so  infinite  a  time,  according 
to  human  calculation,  be  assigned,  in  preparation  for  the  execution  ^ 
a  purpose  so  clearly  finite,  as  the  covering  a  certain  given  space,  with 
beings  ever  multiplying  rapidly.  It  is  far  easier  to  comprehend  that 
the  Almighty,  with  certain  powerful  instruments  at  his  command, 
created  the  world,  lapping  it  at  one  time  in  flame,  and  quenching  it 
at  another  with  flood,  urging  on  each  successive  epoch,  suitable  to  its 
inorganic  or  organic  nature,  and  perfecting  the  whole,  with  a  unity  of 
design  and  accomplishment,  that  authenticates  it  as  the  work  of  an 
Almighty  mind, — than  to  conceive,  in  the  absence  of  all  visible  means, 
how  the  first  man  was  created.  The  miraculous  portion  of  creation, 
then,  may  well  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  creation  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  it  was  in  its  nature  little  less  muraculous. 
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Britain's  Last  Struggle :  being  a  series  of  Lectures,  illnstratiyc  of  the  Cha- 
racter, Death,  ResnrrectioD,  and  Ascension  of  the  "Two  Witnesses;"  by 
the  Reverend  James  Wright,  Minister  of  the  Congregation  of  Original 
Seceders,  Lanrieston  Street,  Edinburgh.  Third  edition.  Edinbnxgh: 
James  Wood,  Princes  Street  London :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Bemors  Street 
1853. 

We  have  always  considered  that  the  system  of  definitely  attempting  io 
Jfiterpi-et  prophecy  is  a  dangerous  one.    wot  to  v^e«k  oC  tVv^  ^Tesumption, 
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and  in  many  instances,  the  impious  presumption  of  endeavouring  to  make 
light  what  Grod  has  left  dark,  there  is  the  danger,  which  has  too  often  be- 
come a  certainty,  of  exciting  the  ridicule  of  the  profane,  or  confirming  the 
Boeptidsm  of  the  unbelieving.  We  have  ft«quently  thought  that  Cowper^ 
lioee,  with  reference  to  Gk)d*8  providential  dealings  with  the  world,  and  with 
men,  was  very  applicable  to  prophecy  : — 

**  Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 
And  scan  His  work  in  vain  ; 
God  is  his  own  interpreter. 
And  He  will  make  it  plain." 

At  present,  partly  from  the  unsettled  and  cloudy  state  of  the  political 
horizon  at  home  ana  abroad,  and  partly  from  the  subject  of  prophecy  being 
enthusiastically  contemplated,  there  is  a  prevalent  attempt  to  give  a  form  and 
voice  to  this  hovering  spirit  of  uneasiness  and  uncertainty ;  and,  as  in  all  aget, 
prophecy  is  pressed  mto  this  venturous,  we  had  almost  say,  presumptuousj 
service — sanguine,  enthusiastic,  and  fanatical  men  have,  in  every  age,  been 
found  interpreting  prophecy,  in  accordance  with  the  complexion  of  their  creed* 
and  to  connrm  their  own  particular  notions.  Even  Popery  has  the  hardihood 
to  interpret  the  mystic  pages  of  John;  and  of  course,  m  its  own  fiivour. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  feeling  that  is  abroad  with  reference  to  public 
affairs,  we  have  publication  after  publication  issuing  from  the  press ;  and 
recently,  among  the  number,  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  entitled  the  *^  ('oming 
Straggle** — which  pretends  to  determine  the  mysterious  events  of  the  Apo- 
calypse with  authoritative  certainty,  and  affirms,  with  something  like  in- 
spired assurance,  that,  in  the  next  fifteen  yearS|  these  events  shall  have  come 
to  pass.  Such  interpreters  of  prophecy  have  always  been  found  from  the 
Thessalonian  Christians  downwards,  whom  Paul  both  admonishes  and  re- 
bukes, for  their  heated  and  hasty  expectations.  Every  reader  of  history, 
to  go  no  further,  cannot  fiul  to  remember  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  of  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  who  formed  a  very  lai^  body  indeed  in  tlie  conimon- 
weaith,  and  concerning  the  exertion  of  whose  influence,  to  the  very  overturn- 
ing of  ihe  government,  the  Protector  had  at  one  time  the  most  serious  appre^ 
henaions.  His  course  was  the  true  one.  He  firmly  set  himself  to  repras^  ciieir 
ridiculous  extravagances. — It  augurs  little  for  the  sound  sense  and  solid  piety 
of  the  British  public,  when  an  anonymous  pamplilct  can  so  succesbiuiJy  ex- 
cite the  hopes,  and  arouse  the  fears,  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands ; — and 
where,  we  may  well  ask,  is  the  proof  that  the  would-be  predictions  of  the 
pamphlet  in  question — we  say  the  pamphlet  in  question,  for  certainly  they  are 
not  those  of  tlie  Book  of  Revelation — are  to  come  to  pass  i  One  is,  that  the 
British  Government  having  withdrawn  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  from  being  am- 
baandor  at  the  Porte,  the  way  is  left  open  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  seizing 
upon  Turkey,  and  that  he  is  inHanUy  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Sultan  s 
capital.  Well,  in  answer  to  this,  we  have  to  ask  the  author  what  he  makes 
of  Sir  Stratford  Canning's  having  returned?  The  conclusions  which  he 
ominously  draws  from  this  circumstance,  are  manife:jtly  forgone  and  impo- 
tent. But  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  entire  production  ;  and  we  are  to 
have  crowded  into  the  next  fifteen  yeai-s,  events  of  such  magnitude  and 
impNortance,  as  that  none,  approaching  them  in  consequence  have  happened, 
during  the  progress  of  the  last  fifteen  has  done.  What  will  the  author  of  this 
rash,  ridiculous  and  bombastic  attempt  at  vaticination,  eay  at  the  end  of  the 
period  he  sets  apart  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies  /  We  tell  hun,  if 
ue  be  then  alive,  that  ^^  he  will  be  ashamed  and  co-founded"  The  author  of 
the  book  whose  title-page  we  have  given  above,  also  affirms,  in  an  interpo- 
kUd  preface^  that  the  occurrences,  which  he  slmdows  forth  in  his  lectures, 
will  assuredly  take  place  during  the  next  fifteen  years.  But  what  are  the 
occunences,  accordmg  to  hb  interpretation  of  this  portion  of  the  mystic 
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yision  of  John  ?  Why,  the  very  reverse  ftom  those  of  the  author  oi  the 
^^Comine  Struggle/'  The  latter  maintains  that,  notwithstanding  thQ 
fierce  and  bloody  warfare  of  the  nations  against  the  British  Isles,  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  race  will,  in  the  end,  prerail ;  nay,  so  prevail  that  they  shall  oonoiier 
oi/ their  enemies,  even  to  ntter  destruction;  and  as  the  saints,  they  shall 
have  given  unto  them  the  whole  earth  in  millennial  possession.  The  former 
contends  that  the  '^  coming  struggle**  is  Britain's  ^'  laky*^  and  that,  instead  of 
overthrowing,  she  will  be  overthrown,  no  more  to  have  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Thus  it  is  that  men  who  will 
be  authoritative  interpreters  of  Scripture  prophecy,  difier,  as  other  men — ^not 
saying  who — are  said  to  do.  This  was  the  excellence  of  the  celebrated  Fle- 
ming's interpretations — that  they  were  always  given  as  coujectores^  not  as 
positive  a«^sertions. 

There  are  many  things  in  these  Lectures  of  which  we  heartily  approve. 
The  claims  of  the  Covenanters  can  never  be  too  highly  estimated  ;  nor 
can  that  noble  document,*  '^Thc  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.'*    We 
like,  also,  the  earnestness  with  which  the  author  urges  the  nationaiity 
of  religion,  and  of  the  church ;  but,  we  demur  to  the  idea,  which  runs 
througti  the  whole  of  these  lectures,  that  the  small  and  obscure  body 
of  Dissenters — known  by  the  name  of  ^'  Original  Seceders,*  and  now  greatly 
reduced,  by  the  strange  offset  of  Dr.  M^C'rie  and  his  followers — are  the 
"  Two  Witnesses."    Sir.  Wright,  whether  from  modesty,  or  delicacy ^  or 
some  such  cause, — we  know  not,— -does  not  distinctly  say  that  they  are  the 
Apocalyptic  Witnesses;  he  is,  however,  continually  hinting  that  they,are 
80,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  none  but  the  Original  Seceders  are 
the  *'  Two  Witnesses."    The  Free  Church,  has  likewise  claimed  for  herself 
this  lofty  distinction ;  and  we  must  say  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  do  so 
without  the  sliadow  of  ground,  and  what  is  more,  with  much  presumption. 
Our  opinion  is  that  of  Elliot,  and  the  best  commentators  on  this  most  difficult 
book  of  Scripture,  and  respecting  this,  unquestionably  the  most  difficult  paa- 
sage  in  it  all.     The  slaying,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of  the  ^  Two 
Witnesses,"  we  hold,  are  past,  and  in  the  great  events  of  the  Reformation 
they  found  their  fulfilment.     About  nothing,  so  much  as  the  personality  of 
the  "  Two  Witnesses,'*  has  there  been  such  a  contrariety  of  opmions  among 
commeutators,  and  religious  parties, — some  maintaining  that  they  are  the  Ola 
and  New  Testaments, — others,  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches, — the  Law 
and  the  Gospel, — Christ  and  John, — John  Knux  and  Luther, — John  Knox 
and  Jerome  of  Prague, — Calvin  and  Knox,  and  so  on ; — and  to  crown  this 
contradictory  catalogue,  that  they  arc  the  Free  Church,  and  the  Originid 
Seceders. 

The  two  serious  errors  running  through  the  book,  are  the  notions  regarding 
the  immediate  overthrow  of  Britain,  and  the  identity  of  the  body  of  which 
the  author  is  a  minister,  with  the  "  Two  Witnesses."  Neither,  we  believe, 
has  a  vestige  of  foundation  in  the  vision  of  the  Prophet  of  Patmos.  We  can- 
not deny  Mr.  Wright  the  merit  of  ingenuity,  talent,  eloquence,  and  earnest- 
ness ;  but  beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  Whilst  there  is  much  in  the  volume 
with  which  we  cordially  sympathise,  to  its  leading  opinions  we  do  not  and 
cannot  subscribe. 


The  British  Messenger,  Nos.  1  and  2.     Stirling :  Peter  Drummond. 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  issued  by  the  zealous  and  indefatigable 
author  of  the  ^*  Stirling  Tracts."  It  is  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  Scriptunl 
knowled^,  the  promotion  of  vital  religion,  and  the  advancement  of  social 
reformation.     The  type  is  large  and  may  be  read  easily  by  the  aged,  while 
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tiie  contents  sre  such  as  most  be  fully  appreciated  by  every  Christian  family. 
Being  oompoeed  principally  of  extracts  relating  to  the  great  topics  of  Chru- 
tian  duty  and  practical  religion,  we  are  glad  to  recommend  it^  and  trust  it 
may  meet  with  an  extensiTe  circulation.  The  press  teems  with  sends  ex* 
^osiTelv  devoted  to  the  amusement  of  the  people  ;  the  British  Messenger 
takes  higher  ground — the  instruction  and  chrbtianization  of  the  masses. 


T%e  Bibk,  the  Missal,  and  the  Breviary  ;  or,  Ritualism  self-illustrated  in  the 
Lituisical  Books  of  Rome ;  containinfi;  the  Text  of  the  entire  Roman 
Missiu,  Rubies,  and  Prefaces,  translated  from  the  Latin ;  with  Preliminary 
Dissertations  and  Notes  from  the  Breviary,  Pontifical,  &c.  By  Rev. 
George  Lewis,  Ormiston.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  London :  Ha- 
milton, Adams,  &  Co.     Dublin  :  John  Robertson.     1853. 

The  recent  audacious  attempt  of  the  Pope,  to  partition  the  free  and  Pro- 
testant soil  of  Britain  into  Popish  Bishoprics,  has  been  over-ruled  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  for  the  exposure  of  Popish  error,  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  Protestant  truth.     Among  the  many  champions  who  have  buckled 
on  their  armour,  resolving  to  do  battle  with  the  **  Man  of  Sin/'  and  that  too, 
in  his  own  territories,  we  hail  Mr.  Lewis  among  the  foremost ; — he  has 
invaded  aprovince  of  the  enemy,  which,  until  now,  has  been  comparatively 
sealed.     We  have  had  anti-Popery  arguments,  deduced  from  the  history, 
the  doctrinal  standards,  and  the  corrupt  and  cruel  practices  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  but,  except  incidentally,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  we  have  not  had 
Biguments  drawn  from  her  devotional  services.     She  has  always  boasted  of 
her  lltnigical  pre-eminence ;  and  it  has  been  undoubtedly  this,  seen  through 
li  coloured  glass  and  magnifying  medium,  which  has  drawn  towards  her 
minds  of  naturaUy  a  sentimental,  enthusiastic,  or  devout  tendency, — such 
men,  for  instance,  as  the  authors  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.    These  devo- 
tional services  are  contained  in  the  Missal  and  the  Breviary, — the  one  the 
prayer-book  of  the  people,  the  other  that  of  the  priesthood.     The  word 
^  Missal  **  seems  to  come  from  the  Latin  expression  ^'  Missa  est,"  or  ^^  the 
congregation  is  dismissed/'  on  which  the  communion  was  anciently  adminis- 
tered to  the  faithful,  and  of  course  a  liturgy,  in  accordance  with  the  occa- 
sion, was  employed.     The  name  "  Breviary*'  is  from  "  Brevis "  short, — 
being,  at  first,  a  brief  collection  of  prayers  and  other  devotional  productions; 
but,  by  and  bye,  it  swelled  into  the  enormous  compass  that  it  now  occu- 
pies.    Both  the  Missal  and  the  Breviary  make  sparing  use  of  the  Word  of 
God.     The  former  may  be  said  to  be  a  manual  of  Mariolatry,  or  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Viigin,  and  the  other  a  collection  of  childish,  absurd,  and  oft- 
times  profane  legends  of  saints  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  cha- 
laeters.     Even  the  little  that  we  have  of  Scrij)tui*e  is  distorted  and  falsified, 
and  can  scarcely  be  called  Scripture  at  all.     Whether  viewed  devotionally 
or  doctrinally,  the  Church  of  Home  may  be  said  to  be  a  Church  without  a 
Bible,  as  she  is  one  without  a  Saviour ;  the  creed  is  a  mixture  of  fable, 
fidsehood,  and  blasphemy ;  the  worship  is  idolatrous  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  hcjr  whole  constitution  and  existence,  a  gigantic  lie.     If  anything  were 
wanting  to  prove  that  the  Papacy  is  out  and  out  opposed  to  Uie  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  its  ritualism  b  sufficient.     It  is  a  religion  of  rites  and 
ceremonies.     What  with  washings,  bondings,  turning  kissinga,  vestments 
of  every  cut  and  colour,  and  so  forth,  it  is  a  system  ot  endless  and  inexhaust- 
ible ritualism,     it  surpasses  both  Judaism  and  Paganism  in  the  nature  and 
number  of  ceremonial  observances,  and  to  both,  eqpeciaUy  the  latter,  it  is 
lamly  indebted  in  this  respect. 
-  Mr.  Lewis  has  done  great  and  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of 
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Pi^testantism  by  his  decidedly  able  work.  The  labour  involved  in  its  pro« 
doction  must  hare  been  immense :  the  drudgery  of  translating  such  unpa* 
latable  trash,  and  the  consultation  of  such  a  host  of  authonties,  muA  have 
been  truly  irksome ;  but  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  say^  tint 
he  has  giren  to  the  public  a  volume,  which  proves  him  to  be  somethiii§^ 
more  than  ^'  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,"  and  places  him  in  the 
ranks  of  the  best  of  our  theologians  and  controversialists.  The  work  is 
written  in  a  plain  and  popular  style,  for  which  it  is  all  the  better, — and  we 
regard  it  as  another  weapon  added  to  our  Protestant  armoury.  We  are 
glad  to  observe  that  it  is  completely  free  from  every  taint '  of  sectarianism, 
and  may  be  safely  consulted  and  used  as  an  authority  by  all  religious  deno- 
minations. In  it  all,  there  is  not  a  single  sectarian  allusion ;  and  we  like 
Very  much  the  fine,  broad,  genial,  catholicity  which  pervades  tho  conclusion, 
with  which,  also,  we  conclude  this  notice,  not  without  thanking  the  author 
tor  his  timely  and  talented  contribution  to  our  Protestant  literature : — 

"  The  Wesleyan  Methodist,"  says  he,  *'  finds  his  heart  stirred  to  gratitude 
and  praise,  his  sense  of  sin  deepened,  and  his  soul  knit  to  Christ,  in  the  use 
of  the  hymns  of  his  Church.  The  Scotchman  finds  the  same  thing  in  tha 
exposition  or  enforcement  of  Scriptural  truths  and  narratives.  ^  S:»anctify 
me  through  thy  truth ;  thy  word  is  truth."  The  frequent  reading  of,  and 
meditation  on,  the  simple  and  sublime  lessons  of  God's  own  book  in  privatej 
and  the  fervent  and  close  application  to  the  conscience  of  its  lessons  in  pub^ 
lie,  have  been  the  foremost  mean^i  of  making  men  at  once  intelligent  and 
devout  Christians,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  The  Church  of  England  reads 
msre  of  the  Word  of  God  in  public,  gives  more  time  to  devotion,  and  lem 
to  hearing  the  Word  of  God  explained  and  enforced.  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland,  by  their  frequent  expositions  of  Scripture  in  public 
worship,  have  become  teachers  as  well  as  preachers  of  the  Word, — ^havt 
broken  the  bread  of  life  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  more  deeply  leavened 
the  general  population  with  Scriptural  knowledge,  than  any  similar  popala« 
tion  in  Europe.  When  religious  earnestness  revives  among  the  people  of 
England,  it  is  manifested  by  an  increased  desire  to  hear  the  Word  of  God 
read  and  explained.  When  Scotland  feels  a  revival,  it  is  manifested  by 
neater  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  directness,  in  teaching  and  preaching  the 
Word ;  a  more  eager  desire  to  hear  and  to  profit  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 
and  the  psalmody  and  devotions  of  the  congregation  are  kindled  into  new 
fervour  through  the  Word.  England  may  learn  from  Scotland  to  aim  at  a 
fuller  instruction  of  her  people  in  all  Christian  truth.  Scotland  may  learn 
from  England  simpler  views  of  practical  Christianity,  and  a  devotion  more 
pure,  more  direct,  and  more  reverential.  In  these  imitations  of  each  others 
good  things,  and  above  all,  in  laige-hearted  Christian  enterprise,  the  Re- 
formed (  iiuix'hes  of  Great  Britain  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  and  pre- 
pare, in  Go</i>  time,  for  new  victories  over  heathenism  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  for  the  final  overthrow  of  that  monqrel  Christianity  of  Ritualism  and 
Romanism,  which  has  so  long  darkenca  counsel,  and  still  sheds  its  lurid  light 
over  Europe," 


A  Manual  6/  the  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  chiefly  intended  for  Young 
Persons.  By  James  Steele,  Author  of  *'  The  Philosophy  of  the  Evii- 
deuces  of  Christianity."    Edinburgh :  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 

Mr.  Steele's  larger  work,  which  we  remember  to  have  perused  at  tlxe  time 
of  its  appearance,  afforded  sufficient  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
important  subject  to  which  the  present  volume  relates,  and  of  his  power  of 
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thinking  and  ^xpre^sion.  The  work  before  us,  which  bean  to  be  particularly 
intended  for  the  young,  has  given  us  much  aatiBfaction,  and  we  can  very  cor- 
dially recominend  it.  It  shews  that  the  author  has  devoted  much  thought 
te  the  subject,  before  presenting  to  the  public  the  result  of  his  reflection. 
Every  argument  taken  up  is  closely  stated,  and  as  a  literary  composition, 
the  work  is  entitled  to  approbation  independently  of  its  more  substantial 
merits^ — We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  portion  that  treats  of 
miracles  in  general,  and  with  the  section  devoted  to  the  conaideratioa  of  our 
Lords  miracles. — That  there  is  not  a  little  covert  scepticism  abroad  at  the 
present  day,  is  a  fact  open  to  ol)9ervation  and  experience;  and  we  can  re- 
commend mr.  Steele's  unpretending  but  useful  work,  as  well  calculated  to 
do  good  in  localities  and  amongst  circles  where  it  prevails,  it  is  an  excellent 
work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  mechanic,  or  to  be  used  as  a  text- 
book with  more  advanced  classes. 

We  entirely  concur  with  the  following  remarks,  with  which  Mr.  Steele 
introduces  his  little  work  to  the  reader : — 

"  It  is  but  too  obvious  that  the  Christian  Evidences  are  generally  regard- 
ed as  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  theologians,  rather  than  the  precious  and 
available  property  of  mankind.  Hence  they  do  not  occupy  that  pre-emin- 
ence in  genend  reading  or  in  education  to  which  their  unspeakable  import- 
ance entitles  them.  Proceeding  upon  such  views,  the  author  ventures  to 
submit  the  following  short  treatise  to  the  public.  To  the  young,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  he  recommends  a  c^areful  study  of  the  statements  it  contains. 
In  the  dangerous  paths  which  lead  up  to  mature  years,  Christianity  is  their 
only  infjEdlible  teacher,  their  only  unchangeable  friend,  their  only  invulne- 
rable security.  On  the  other  hand.  Infidelity,  or  a  disbelief  of  Christianity, 
is  of  all  the  destroyers  of  early  promise  the  most  malignant.  It  poisons 
every  source  of  real  happiness :  it  perverts  the  will ;  it  darkens  the  under- 
standing ;  and,  as  its  most  natural  consequence,  produces  that  stupor  of  in- 
sensibihty,  in  which  ail  that  is  lofty  in  virtue,  all  tliat  is  consoling  in  relif 
gion,  all  that  carries  our  views  beyond  the  few  short  years  of  this  brief  mor- 
tality, are  alike  disregarded  or  forgotten.'* 

Miracles  in  general  are  thus  described  : — 

*^  A  miracle,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  work  beyond 
the  power  of  all  beings  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature  to  perform,  by  which 
God  attests  to  the  world  doctrines  of  which  he  is  the  author,  or  messengers 
sent  hy  him. 

*'*'  ae  who  believes  in  a  God  must  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  miracle. 
^  He  can  suspend  the  laws  himself  designed,'  as  h.-is  been  eloquently  said  by 
a  Christian  author.  ^  Tiie  Supreme  Power,  the  tirst,  the  last,  and  mightiest 
energy,  is  not  extinct.  The  possibility  of  Lnir.icles  must  then  tore  be  ad- 
mitted, or  we  ai'e  thrown  back  into  all  tlie  hoiTurs  and  darkness  of  a  naked 
and  appalling  atheism.' 

**  It  appears  natural  to  man  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  or 
the  authority  of  a  divine  messenger,  by  miracles.  '  If  God,'  says  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, *  would  confirm  the  truth  of  a  proposition  to  one  man  by  the  testi- 
mony of  another,  we  can  think  of  no  method  by  which  he  could  do  it  in  a 
more  effectual  manner  tlian  by  giving  him  a  power  to  work  a  miracle  in 
eonfirmation  of  it. '  *  i'he  miracles  of  Christ,'  says  Origen,  a  Christian  father, 
*  converted  nations,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  a 
new  religion  without  their  help.' 

^^  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature  are 
collections  of  £ftcts,  which  we  percieve  in  the  system  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
law  of  nature  that  a  stone  should  fall  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  know 
Hhat  is  a  miracle,  we  must  previously  have  some  acquaintance  with  what  is 
natural — with  what  ordinary  causes  are  capable  of  pi-oducing.     We  may 
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not  know  how  far  natural  causes  will  reach,  but  we  may  know  how  far 
they  cannot  extend.  No  natural  cause,  for  example,  can  make  water  so 
Jhr  change  its  properties  as  to  be  turned  into  wine. 

^'  Miracles  wrought  in  support  of  a  religion  already  established  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  so  severely  tried  as  those  which  are  wrought  as  credentials  of 
a  new  religion,  and  are  therefore  of  less  consequence. 

"  Miracles  being  considered  as  the  immediate  interposition  of  a  wise  God, 
cannot  be  expected  to  support  a  frivolous  matter ;  and  they  may  be  expect- 
ed to  carry  in  themselves  such  marks  of  dignity  as  will  vindicate  their  divine 
origin. 

*^  Miracles  must  be  palpable,  must  be  such  as  men*s  senses  can  judge  o^ 
must  be  such  as  can  be  attested  by  the  testimony  of  different  senses,  if  the 
testimony  of  one  should  be  deemed  insufficient. 

"  According  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are  more  apt  to  be  con- 
vinced by  several  than  by  a  single  miracle. 

*'*'  To  say  that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  our  experience  (as  has  been  said)  is 
false ;  for  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  gospel  miracles  were  performed  in  our 
presence.  To  say  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  universal  experience  of 
mankind  is  presumptuous — is  to  allege  wnat  can  never  be  proved.  To  re- 
ject miracles  because  we  have  not  seen  them  performed  is  absurd,  as  much 
with  respect  to  miracles  as  facts  which  may  be  conceived  to  result  from 
natural  causes.  Were  the  preternatural  worKs  we  term  miracles  to  become 
common^  they  would  entirely  lose  their  efficacy  as  means  of  conviction.'* 

Our  author  thus  proceeds  after  these  general  statements  to  introduce  a 
brief  notice  of  the  miracles  of  Christ : — 

**'  The  reason  for  which  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  wrought  is  one  of  the 
most  awfiil  importance,  and  one  well  worthy  the  intervention  of  Almighty^ 
God.  We  have  already  noticed  the  moral  darkness  and  the  flagrant  vices 
of  mankind  at  the  era  of  redemption.  Christianity  has  proved  itself  to  be 
tiie  great  remedy  for  the  moral  evils  of  the  world  ;  and  that  miracles  should 
have  attended  its  introduction  to  the  scene  of  its  unlimited  usefulness,  ap- 
peaia  quite  natural  to  a  benevolent  and  right -ordered  mind. 

'^  The  situation  of  our  Lord  at  the  time  he  wrought  his  miracles  is  a  mat* 
tcr  of  great  interest.  When  a  man  is  biassed  in  favour  of  an  opinion,  he 
more  readily  entertains  any  proofs  afforded  him  in  support  of  it,  tnan  if  the 
contrary  were  the  case.  Had  our  Lord  been  a  merely  Jewish  Messiah,  we 
can  conceive  the  Jews  as  readily  admitting  his  claims.  Had  he  wrought 
miracles  in  support  of  Judaism,  they  would  have  been  easily  satisfied  of 
their  genuineness.  But  as  a  spiritual  and  universal  Messiah,  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  most  bitter  hatred  of  those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  He 
came  not  to  prop  up  an  old  system^  but  to  remove  it.  His  pretensions  as- 
sailed the  most  darling  prejuoices  of  his  countrymen ;  and  if  any  Jew  be* 
lieved  in  Jesus,  it  must  have  been  on  clear  and  poweriul  evidence  of  his 
divine  mission,  carefully  attended  to,  and  candidly  admitted. 

^'  in  attesting  his  divine  mission,  our  Lord  wrought  many  and  various 
kinds  of  miracles :  he  turned  water  into  wine,  he  fed  several  thuusands  with 
a  few  barley  loaves  and  small  fishes,  he  walked  upon  the  sea,  he  caln[>ed  a 
storm,  he  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  he  made  the  dea£  hear,  he  made  the  lame 
walk,  he  cast  out  devils,  he  healed  instantaneously  many  other  kinds  of 
diseases,  he  raised  the  dead  in  three  several  instances,  he  transfigured  him- 
self^ he  raised  himself  from  the  grave.  These  miracles  were  gh>rious  ex-^ 
hibitions  of  divine  power,  but  they  were  extremely  simple  and  easy  of  appre- 
hension. If  those  who  saw  them  peribrmed  doubted  of  the  evidence  of  one 
of  their  senses,  they  could  apply  another :  if,  when  the  water  assumed  the 
colour  of  wine  at  the  marriage  attended  by  our  Lord,  any  of  the  guests  doubt- 
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ed  the  evidence  of  sight,  he  might  have  applied  that  of  smell  or  that  of 
taste.  So  in  the  case  of  the  feeding  of  a  multitude  with  inadequate  provision,- 
nothing  could  have  heen  more  simple  than  the  whole  affair.  In  the  scrip 
of  a  lad  belonging  to  the  congregation  were  live  barley  loaves  and  two  small 
fishes:  in  the  hands  of  Jesus  thi^i  scanty  fare  was  augmented  to  a  meal  for 
five  thousand  persons.  Inhere  could  be  no  deception  here — several  senses 
attested  the  miracle.  To  have  supplied  each  of  the  multitude  with  one 
pound  of  food  would  have  required  more  thau  two  tons'  weight  of  provisions; 
and  two  ordinary  waggons  would  have  been  n^essary  to  transport  it  to  the 

Slace.  /  Some  diseases  removed  by  our  Lord  (such  as  fevers)  might,  no 
oubt,  have  been  healed  by  natural  means ;  but  the  manner  in  which  our> 
Lord  performed  the  cure  indicated  miraculous  power.     No  physician  expects 
to  perform  cures  by  commanding  diseases  to  depart  from  ms  patients ;  he 
endeavours  to  second  the  restorative  tendencies  of  nature  by  appropriate - 
remedies.    Our  Lord  spoke  the  word,  and  the  diseases  left  their  victims. 
Sometimes  in  maladies  over  which  imagination  has  power,  strong  confidence 
in  a  remedy  may  be  singularly  useful ;  but  no  blind  man's  eyes  are  opened- 
from  his  strong  confidence  in  the  skill  of  an  oculist.     Besides,  our  Lord- 
evinced  his  miraculous  power  with  respect  to  the  absent,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  centurion  8  servant ;  and  with  respect  to  those  whose  reason  was  so- 
clouded  that  they  could  form  no  rational  idea  of  any  thing,  as  in  the  case  of 
demoniacs  and  maniacs. 

'*  That  certain  circumstances  may  have  a  salutary  influence  in  certain  dis* 
eases,  and  in  certain  cases,  we  have  admitted  ;  that  out  of  many  trials  some 
diseases  have  been  cured  by  means  which,  when  slightly  examined,  appear- 
ed miraculous,  is  matter  of  fact.  But  to  what  but  to  the  great  power  of 
God  can  we  ascribe  our  Lord*s  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  disease 
among  the  people  ?  Wlien  a  number  of  afflictpd  persons  assembled  around 
him,  he  healed  them  all;  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  healed  every  one  of 
them.  Sometimes  a  slight  action,  as  a  touch,  connected  the  miracle  with 
its  end  ;  but  even  this  did  not  always  occur, — it  was  in  itself  of  no  efficacy^ 
: — ^it  was  employed  in  cases  where  no  faith  in  it  as  a  remedy  could  have 
operated. 

^*  There  are  circumstances  about  the  miracles  of  Christ  which  place  in  a 
strong  light  the  reality  of  the  action  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Agent.     In  the 
case  of  the  man  who  was  born  blind,  for  example,  what  could  be  more  sim«- 
ple  than  the  whole  business  ?    The  patient  was  well  known ;  his  inveterate 
blindness  was  manifest  to  all  who  knew  him;  he  was  healed  by  the  Saviour; 
and  those  who  had  before  seen  a  roan  whose  eyes  were  hopelessly  shut  to 
the  light  of  day,  found  him  endowed  with  si^ht.     In  the  case  of  raising 
Lazarus  from  the  dead,  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  are  well 
caknlated  to  assure  us  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle.     Hearing  of  the  sick- 
ness of  tliis  person,  knowing  that  he  would  die,  and  determined  to  make  his 
resurrection  a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  our  Lord  abode  two 
days  in  the  place  where  he  was.    Speaking  of  Lazarus  to  his  disciples,  he 
said,  *•  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth  ;  but  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of 
sleep.'    Subsequently  he  informs  his  followers  that  Lazarus  is  dead.     ^Vhen 
he  came  to  the  place  where  Lazarus  had  resided,  he  found  that  he  had  been 
four. days  dead,  a  space  of  time  which,  in  a  warm  climate,  is  sufficient  to 
produce  putrefaction  in  a  dead  body.    Our  Lord  found  the  sisters  of  the  de- 
ceased in  company  with  a  number  of  their  friends,  who,  during  their  days 
of  mourning,  were  condoling  with  them.     Accompanied  b^  the  assemblage, 
our  Lord  went  to  the  grave;  the  stone  was  removed  from  its  mouth.    Aner 
a  prayer  to  his  heavenly  Father,  the  Saviour  authoritatively  said,  *  Lazarus, 
come  forth !'  and,  as  the  narrative  of  the  evangelist  informs  us,  ^  he  that 
was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes.*    The  de- 
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acribed  effect  of  his  miracle  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  what  we  might  hare 
expected  from  its  witnesees.  Some  of  the  Jews  believed,  whilst  others  laid 
an  infoimation  against  Jesus  before  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Such  a  mi- 
racle alarmed  the  authorities ;  a  counsel  was  assembled,  and  Ananias  the 
high-piiest  intimated  his  murderous  purposes  towards  our  Lord,  by  declar- 
ing it  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people. 

"  The  great,  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  gospel,  is  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord.  It  had  been  predicteicl  by  David,  that  his  soul  should  not  be  lefi  in 
hell,  nor  should  his  flesh  see  corruption.  The  constant  assertion  of  the 
holy  apostles  was,  that  God  had  raised  him  up,  that  Crod  had  shown  him 
openly,  that  they  all  had  witnessed  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  who  had  been 
crucified  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

*^  This  stupendous  miracle  crowns  the  proofs  of  our  religion,  and  at  the 
same  time  completes  the  system  of  Christianity;  for  it  gives  us  assurance  of 
the  resfarrection  of  the  body,  and  may  be  said  to  have  contained  in  itself  the 
leanrrection  of  us  all.  It  was  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  all  our  Lord  taught — 
a  magnificent  indication  that  God  the  Father  had  accepted  of  the  whole  work 
of  God  the  Son. 

^'  The  resurrection  of  a  dead  man  b  an  extraordinary  event ;  if  it  were  an 
ordinary  event,  it  would  not  be  a  miracle,  and  it  could  prove  nothing.  The 
existence  of  living  men  is  matter  of  every  moment's  experience.  Death  is 
matter  of  common  occurrence:  we  expect  it  in  the  case  of  others;  we  know 
we  must  all  die ; — but  we  never  saw  a  dead  body  animated,  and  performing 
the  actions  which  it  performed  when  alive.  It  is  quite  possible  for  God  to 
raise  men  with  the  self-same  bodies  they  have  ;  for  '  He  who  made  that  to 
be  which  was  not,  can  make  that  to  be  again  which  was,*  Nor  is  this  all. 
We  see  in  the  periodical  revival  of  nature,  and  the  transformation  of  various 
animals,  some  faint  images  of  a  resurrection.  Still,  the  possibility  and  prob- 
ability of  the  fact  are  not  proofii  of  its  having  happened,  or  proofs  that  it 
will  happen.  A  general  resurrection  is  matter  of  revekition;  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  matter  of  histury,  and  of  necessity  of  historical  evidence.  The 
apostles  are  termed  chosen  witnesses  of  the  fact,  and  a  wisdom  obvious  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind  must  be  apparent  in  their  selection  ;  for  certainly 
they  could  best^  indeed  they  alone  could,  attest  that  Christ  had  risen,  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  him  before  he  had  died.  If  wo  required  to 
prove  that  we  are  tne  very  individuals  whom  we  represent  ourselves  to  be, 
we  would  surely,  as  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  choose  for  our  witnesses  per- 
sons in  whose  society  wo  had  lived,  and  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  could 
not  be  deceived  regarding  our  identity.  In  the  case  of  the  apostles  there 
was  not  merely  honesty,  there  was  all  the  knowledge  which  could  possibly 
be  desired  by  the  most  cautious  and  wary  reasoners. 

"  The  apostles  tell  us  of  the  empty  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  on  the  third  day 
after  his  decease ;  of  a  vision  of  angels  to  the  woman  who  had  come  with 
spices  to  anoint  the  blessed  body.  They  tell  us  that  to  those  women  our 
Lord  ap])eared  on  their  return  to  the  city ;  that  he  appeared  tP  the  eleven 
as  they  sat  at  meat;  that  he  displayed  to  them  his  person.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  Eight  days  after  his  resurrection,  when  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas 
had  been  removed,  the  disciples  went  into  Galilee.  On  their  arrival  in  that 
district,  their  number  had  Deen  augmented  to  five  hundred  persons.  In 
presence  of  this  assemblage,  in  open  day,  on  a  mountain,  did  Christ  exhibit 
nimself.  Some  of  the  spectators  doubted,  probably  till  a  closer  inspection 
removed  their  scepticism.  That  such  was  the  case  is  evident  from  St.  Paul 
designating  them  '  bkrthren  ;'  for  had  they  not  believed,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  apostle  would  have  refeired  to  their  testimony,  or  oompre- 
hended  them  under  a  designation  implying  membership  in  the  church  of 
Christ." 
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RICH  AND  POOR. 

There's  revel  in  the  castle  hall. 

Wine  sparkles  on  the  board, 
And  many  a  golden  poblet's  drain*d 

In  pledges  to  its  lord. 
Mirth  sits  on  every  careless  breast, 

Joy  beams  from  every  eye, 
And  they  who  wak'd  the  day  with  sport, 

*Mid  pleasures  see  it  die. 

There's  hunger  at  the  poor  man's  hearth. 

And  none  to  help  his  need ; 
Pale  pinching  want  hath  spread  the  board 

Where  labour's  sons  should  feed. 
Dim  hollow  eyes  look  wildly  round 

On  forms  that  once  were  fair. 
And  as  they  gaze,  their  patient  hope 

Fast  sickens  to  despair. 

There's  banquet  in  my  lady's  bower. 

Gay  plumes  and  jewels  rare. 
And  music  floating  on  perfumes, 

Makes  sick  the  fiEiinting  air. 
Yonng  beauty  blushes  as  she  hears 

The  tale  of  passion  told. 
And  midst  the  spells  of  dance  and  song. 

The  witching  night  grows  old. 

There's  silence  'neath  the  cottage  roof — 

It*9  voice  of  song  is  hushed  ; 
It's  cheerful  hearts  and  simple  joys 

By  want's  gaunt  hand  are  crushed. 
And  they  who  till'd  the  fertile  soil, 

And  spread  its  treasures  wide. 
Are  darkly  musing  wherefore  they 

Its  harvests  are  denied. 

Light  slumber  rests  on  couch  of  down, 

And  rosy  visions  wait. 
To  bless  soft  luxury  as  he  lies 

Beneath  his  silken  state. 
Attendant  minions  hov'ring  near. 

His  lightest  wish  obey. 
And  anxious  care  prepares  his  pomp 

To  gild  the  coming  day. 

There's  watch  and  wailing  round  the  bed 

Where  misery's  children  lie ; 
And  they  that  weary  vigil  keep, 

Are  envying  those  that  die. 
And  some,  as  sternly  they  gaze 

(>n  what  should  make  them  weep. 
Have  register'd  a  vow  in  heaven. 

Which  surely  they  will  keep. 

*'  Wake  !  slumb'rer,  wake !  foud  dreamer  rise. 
Hear,  heed  the  bitter  cry. 
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That  from  ten  thousand  bursting  hearts 

In  justice  pleads  on  high. 
"  Thy  lowly  brother  seeks  from  thee 

But  his  own  humble  share — 
Of  the  rich  banauet  spread  for  ally 

By  a  kind  father's  care. 

''He  envies  not  the  dazzling  joys 

That  gild  thy  brighter  dower, 
But  give  to  him  his  daily  bread, 

And  he  will  bless  thy  power. 
*'  But  dare  unheeding  still  to  see, 

The  ills  by  him  endured, 
And  thou  shalt  hear — ^  Depart,  for  thou 

No  longer  ml^'st  be  steward.'" 

AoNEs  Smith. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Clerical  Presentations, — The  Rev. 
John  Clark,  Schoolmaster  of  Boharm, 
has  been  presented  to  the  Church  of 
Orantown,  vacant  by  the  translation  of 
tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Keith  to  Forres. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Stone  of  Aber- 
deen, has  received  a  presentation  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Culsamond,  re- 
cently vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Middleton. 

Presentatio*. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce 
of  Falkland  have  presented  the  Rev. 
James  Macnair,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Le- 
eerwood.  Presbytery  of  Lauder,  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Aucbtcrmuchty, 
vacant  by  the  resignatioa  of  Mr  Ferries. 

OrdintUion  at  the  New  Parish  of 
Brydekirk, — The  Presbytery  of  Annan 
met  at  Brj'dekiriE  on  Wednesday  the 
20th,  and  ordained  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gonr- 
lie  to  the  newly  elected  pariah  of  Bryde- 
kirk.  The  erectien  of  the  district  of 
Brydekirk  into  a  pariah,  will  confer 
sTeat  benefits  on  the  neighbourhood. 
Mrs.  Durie  of  Moont  Annan,  on  whose 
property  the  ohapel  k  built,  headed  a 
enbeeription,  and,  bv  the  kind  aid  of 
friends,  suoepeded  m  raising  a  large 
sum,  which,  with  tlie  assistance  obtained 
from  the  Endowment  Committee,  com- 
pleted the  amount  necessary  for  hav- 
ing  the  district  of  Brydekirk  oonsdtut- 
•ainto  a  parish.  Tlie  Court  of  teindb 
gnaled  a  decreet  of  erection.  The  new 
parish  oontaina  a  population  <^  600,  a&d 
comprises  a  part  of  the  hurge  parish  of 
Annan^a  section  of  Hoddam^and  a  small 
portion  of  Cummertrees. 

St.  Luke's  Church,— The  PresbyteiT 
of  Edinburgh  met  in  St  Luke's  Church 
on  Thursday,  10th  ultimo,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macmor- 


land  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  oon- 
gregation  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  of  St. 
Bernard's  presided  ;  a  numerous  au- 
dience was  present. 

The  Second  Charge,  Invemett^ — ^The 
call  in  &vour  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Macgregor  was  moderated  in  on  Friday 
the  1 5th  April ;  and,  after  being  very 
numerously  and  respectably  signed,  haa 
been  sent  forward  to  the  Presbytoy  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  expected  thai  Ifr. 
Macgregor's  settlement  will  take  pinee 
about  the  12th  of  this  month. 

New  Parishes,  Q;uoad  SaercL — On  the 
last  Teind  Court  day  of  the  paatsessioa, 
decrees  were  pronounced,  disjoining 
and  erecting  two  new  pariahes,  namely. 
New  Pitsligo,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Deer, 
and  Camelon,  in  the  Precbytery  of  Fal- 
kirk. Tbefirstof  these  was  erected  on 
the  application  of  Sir  John  S.  Forbes  of 
Fettercaim,  Baronet,  who  haa  secured 
the  munificent  annexed  payment  of  £80, 
being  fulK  two-thirds  of  the  statutory 
amount  of  endowment,  berides^provid- 
iug  the  chnndi,  manse,  and  gleb^iands; 
aim  the  new  parish  of  Camelon  was 
erected  on  the  petition  of  William  For- 
bes, Esq.,  of  Callander,  M.P.,  and  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  who  have  with  the  moat 
praiseworthy  UberaUty  respectively  se- 
oored  the  ammal  payments  of  £70,«id 
£10,  towards  the  endowment  of  tiie 
minister ;  the  remainder  of  endowment^ 
In  each  case,  beiag  mainly  provided  1^ 
the  Assembly's  Committee. 

Moderator  of  next  General  Assembly, 
— it  is  nndenrtood  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Barr,  of  St  Enoch's,  Glasgow,  will  be 
proposed  as  Moderator  of  the  ensuing 
Ueneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  cS 
Sootiand. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  JESUITISM. 

"  WhereYer  the  Jesuits  hare  interfered  to  a&y  extent,  they  hare  carried  misfo^' 
tone  into  Uie  cause  with  which  they  mixed.  In  England  they  mined  kings  ;  in 
Spain,  the  people.** — OuizoCt  HUtory  of  dtUvnUion, 

At  the  present  time,  v^hen  Popery  is  again  attempting  to  assert  her 
empire,  and  v^hen  the  old  protestant  spirit  has,  in  many  places,  become 
lukewarm  and  degenerate ;  when  the  party  who  call  themselves  the  friends 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  are  supporting  the  cause  of  those  who  have 
ever  proved  themselves  ready  to  be  the  slaves  or  the  tools  of  despotism,  it 
may  not  be  considered  inappropriate  to  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  that  remarkable  society^  which,  in  the  l6th  century, 
propped  up  and  strengthened  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  Papacy,  and 
rolled  back  the  reformation-wave  which  was  steadily  sweeping  over  the 
lace  of  Europe. 

Somewhat  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  Pope  Paul  V.  issued  a  Bull 
confirming  and  establishing  the  order  of  Jesus,  for  the  education  of  youth, 
and  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  The  founder  of  this  order,  which 
has  since  played  so  important  a  part  upon  the  theatre  of  life,  was  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  the  eighth  son  of  Bertram,  Lord  of  Ognez  and  Loyola.  His 
ftmily  was  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  Province  of  Quipuscoa,  the  head  of 
it  claiming  as  a  right  to  be  always  summoned  by  a  special  writ  to  do 
homage.  Loyola  was  bom  in  the  year  14<9li  and  was  educated  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  one  of  the  king's  pages.  He  made 
choice  of  the  military  profession,  and  in  the  army  was  distinguished  by 
valour  and  generosity  ;  he  was  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  glory  and  gal* 
lantry,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  his  person,  and  for  his 
skill  in  all  courtly  exercises,  and,  although  ignorant  and  illiterate,  early 
shewed  that  skill  and  acuteness  in  the  management  of  business,  which 
was  ailerwards  so  prominently  displayed  in  the  organization  of  his  society. 
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But,  in  the  midst  of  his  worldly  punuits  he  was  always  characterised 
by  a  reverence  for  the  ministers  of  religion^  and  a  dislike  to  profane  con- 
versation. 

The  career  of  ambition  and  pleasure  was  pursued  by  Loyola  unchecked, 
until  his  30th  year.  Then  it  was  arrested  by  that  accident,  the  results 
of  which  have  affected  Europe  during  the  last  300  years.  Whilst 
bravely  defending  Pampeluna  against  its  French  assailants,  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  both  legs,  and  fell  in  the  breach.  He  was  kindly 
treated  by  his  captors,  and  sent  to  his  paternal  castle  to  be  cured.  But 
his  cure  was  difficult  and  tedious.  His  fractured  limb  had  been  badly 
set,  and  the  bone  required  to  be  broken  anew.  This  torture  the  patient 
endured  without  flinching ;  but  its  results  had  nearly  proved  fatal. 
Physicians  and  friends  pronounced  the  cure  hopeless,  and  the  ministers  of 
religion  were  called  in,  when  about  midnight,  and  whilst  life  was  fast 
ebbing,  Loyola,  in  a  vision,  beheld  St.  Peter  descending  to  his  relief. 
From  that  moment  his  vital  energies  revived.  But  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  in  this  case,  proved  himself  but  a  bungling  surgeon,  for  the  re- 
fractured  bone  had  so  united  as  to  present  an  unsightly  projection,  which 
marred  the  symmetry  of  the  limb  ;  and  the  future  saint,  who  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  anything  marring  the  fit  of  his  boot,  had  again  recourse 
to  surgical  assistance  for  the  removal  of  the  deformity,  and  bore  the  ope- 
ration with  invincible  fortitude,  though  his  attendants  fainted  in  wit- 
nessing it.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  limb  was  so  injured  as  to 
cut  off  for  ever  further  hope  of  shining  in  courts  or  camps.  His  afler 
resolution  of  forsaking  the  world  was  therefore  not  altogether  voluntary. 
Such  a  man  as  Loyola  could  not  exist  where  he  could  not  lead.  Had  his 
cure  been  complete,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  him  as  a  saint,  or  the  founder  of  a  religious  order^ 
and  that  his  name  would  have  stood  amongst  the  highest  in  the  brilliant 
roll  of  Spanish  chivalry. 

In  order  to  beguile  the  tedious  weeks  of  his  recovery,  Loyola  called  for 
some  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  then  so  much  in  vogue.  None  were 
at  hand,  2Ji6.,faut  de  mieux,  he  was  obliged  to  solace  himself  with  a 
Life  of  Christy  and  a  collection  of  legends  of  the  saints.  His  imagination 
was  inflamed,  and  his  heart  touched  by  their  perusal ;  and  he  formed  a 
resolution  to  abandon  the  world,  which  was  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  a  vision  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Holy  Son,  which  appeared  to  him  at 
midnight  during  a  vigil,  giving  him  from  that  time  forth  a  contempt 
and  distaste  for  all  sensual  and  worldly  enjoyments. 

As  he  gained  strength,  he  abandoned  his  home  for  the  Monastery  of 
Montserrat,  and  there  spent  his  time  in  devotional  exercises,  and  in 
severe  penances.  On  his  way  to  the  monastery,  he  encountered  a  con- 
verted Moor,  and  on  engaging  in  controversy  with  him,  with  regard  to 
the  Virgin,  found  that  his  creed  was  not  exactly  that  of  the  Church. 
Loyola,  upon  this,  attempted  to  convince  him  of  his  errors,  on  whicb« 
the  "  miscreant"  abruptly  rode  off.  The  soldier  spirit,  which  still  lin- 
gered in  the  saint's  bosom,  was  at  once  on  fire,  and  he  longed  to  rush 
after  and  plunge  his  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the  blasphemer  ;  butj  as  he 
was  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  to  which  bis 
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inclination  prompted  him,  he  left  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  his  mule. 
Throwing  the  reihs  on  its  neck;  he  determined  that  if  it  should  follow 
the  road  which  the  Moor  had  taken,  he  would  follow  him,  but  if  it 
should  take  a  road  which  turned  off,  he  would  let  him  escape.  Forta- 
natelj,  the  mule  was  less  orthodox^  and  more  Christian  than  its  master^ 
and  the  future  saint  was  spared  the  guilt  of  commencing  his  career  by  a 
murder. 

At  this  time  the  object  of  Loyola  seems  to  have  been  to  emulate  the 
asceticism  and  penances  of  the  saints  of  the  Church,  and  to  work  out  bit 
own  salvation  by  self-torture,  and  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  year  15£S,  he  solemnly  dedicated 
himself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  hung  up  his  sword  and  dagger  before 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  the  Monastery  of  Montserrat. 
He  also  made  an  elaborate  three  days  confession  of  the  sins  of  his  past  life ; 
but  this  at  first  gave  him  no  ease,  he  was  even  seized  with  despair,  and 
meditated  self-destruction.  He  fasted  three  entire  days,  with  the  view 
of  appeasing  the  divine  wrath,  and  compelling  the  favour  of  the  deity, 
and  was  only  deterred  from  further  perseverance,  by  being  threatened 
with  a  denial  of  the  Communion  by  his  confessor.  At  last,  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  energetic  effort  of  his  iron  will,  he  extricated  himself  at  once  and 
for  ever  from  his  difficulties,  determining  to  bury  in  complete  oblivion  the 
sins  of  his  past  life.  Here  the  purely  ascetic  stage  of  his  career,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  emulate  or  surpass  the  self-inflicted  severities  of  the 
canonized  madmen  of  the  Romish  Church,  may  be  said  to  end.  Soon 
afler  this  period,  he  composed,  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience  and 
struggles,  the  ''  Spiritual  Exercises,"  the  bible  of  the  Jesuits, — which 
has  proved  its  power  over  the  human  mind  during  three  centuries,  and 
which  "  contains. scarcely  any  trace  of  enthusiasm,  and  none  of  fanati* 
cism  ;  nor  does  it  bear  on  its  face  anything  of  that  patch-work  of  rhap« 
iody,  inanity,  and  audacity,  which  one  should  confidently  look  for."* 

In  1 523,  Loyola  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  where  he  arrived  afler  many 
hardships  and  vicissitudes.  He  contemplated  remaining  there  with  the 
view  of  bringing  back  the  Greek  Church  to  the  true  faith,  and  of  con. 
▼erting  the  Mahommedans,  but  his  petition  to  remain  in  the  holy  city 
was  repelled  by  the  Provincial,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Europe. 
On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  began  to  prosecute  his  studies  ;  these  were, 
however,  interfered  with,  and  he  was  even  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisi* 
tion  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  from  which  he  triumphantly  vindicated  him- 
self, but  Was  forbidden  to  preach  until  he  should  have  finished  the  regu- 
lar theological  course  of  four  years'  duration. 

Thus,  discouraged  in  Spain,  Loyola  betook  himself  to  Paris,  then  the 
most  celebrated  university  in  Europe  ;  and  there  he  studied  for  several 
years,  taking  his  degree  in  philosophy,  and  aflerwards  attending  a  course 
of  theology.  It  was  there  that  the  idea  of  the  Society  began  to  develop 
itself.  Loyola  had  always  been  remarkable  for  the  singular  fescination 
which  he  exercised  over  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact.    Whilst  at  Paris,  he  received  as  his  coadjutors  in  the  great  enterprise 
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which  he  contemplated,  nine  men,  every  one  of  them  distinguiBhed  for 
talent,  and  some  whose  names  will  live  for  ever  on  the  page  of  history. 
They  were  his  superiors  in  learning,  and  some  of  them  in  natural 
acuteness,  hut  they  all  huwed  to  his  singular  force  of  character.  The 
names  of  these  nine  were — Lainez,  afterwards  General  of  the  Jesuits  ; 
Xavier,  the  pnnce  of  missionaries ;  Faher,  Salmeron,  Bohadilla,  Rodrig- 
uez,  Le  Jay,  Codure,  and  Brouet.  Of  these  the  first  two,  along  with 
Loyola,  may  he  considered  as  more  strictly  the  founders  of  the  society. 
From  all  of  them  he  exacted  a  compliance  with  the  initiatory  discipline 
of  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises." 

In  the  hegiiming  of  15S7,  Loyola  and  his  companions  assembled  in 
Venice,  and  from  thence  he  sent  them  on  to  Rome,  to  offer  themselves  up 
to  the  service  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  to  be  employed  in  any  way  which  he 
should  point  out.  They  had  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  proceed  to 
Palestine  in  order  to  convert  the  infidels  ;  and  they  succeeded  in  obtain* 
ing  the  Pontifical  license  and  benediction  for  their  undertaking,  but  a  war 
between  Venice  and  the  Turks  prevented  them  from  carrying  their  en- 
terprise into  execution.  Their  vow  was  binding  only  for  a  year,  and,  at 
the  expiry  of  the  year,  they  "  relinquished  a  vague  ambition  to  convert 
a  world  of  Mohometan  misbelievers,  in  favour  of  that  far  better  defined, 
as  well  as  more  pi-actical  plan,  which  the  Jesuit  Institute  embodied,  and 
which,  while  it  did  indeed  embrace  the  conversion  of  Turks  and  Pagans, 
held  mainly  to  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  ghostly  empire  over  the  entire 
ai'ea  of  Christendom."* 

It  was  therefore  deteimined  to  make  anew  an  offer  of  the  uncondi- 
tional obedience  and  service  of  the  band  to  the  Pope,  to  be  by  him  em- 
ployed in  upholding  and  promulgating  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
With  this  purpose,  Loyola,  Faber,  and  Lainez,  went  to  Rome.  During 
his  journey  to  Rome,  Ignatius  related  to  his  companions,  that  he  saw  in 
a  vision,  whilst  praying,  the  Eternal  Father,  along  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  bearing  a  cross, — that  the  Father  placed  him  along  with  his  Son, 
whereupon  the  Son  uttered  these  words,  "  I  shall  be  propitious  to  you 
at  Rome."  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  associates  took  the  name  of 
"  The  Society  of  Jesus." 

In  1 538,  Loyola,  and  the  nine  apostles  of  Jesuitism  held  a  solemn 
meeting  at  Rome,  at  which,  after  a  lengthened  preparation  by  fisisting 
and  prayer,  they  renewed  their  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  uncondi. 
tional  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  further,  determined  to  choose  one  of 
their  number  as  General  or  Superior  of  the  rest,  to  whom  should  be 
given,  and  for  life,  supreme  and  irresponsible  control  over  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  his  subordinates. 

In  the  year  1540,  Pope  Paul  III.  at  last  issued  a  Bull,  formally  and 
authoritatively  establishing  the  new  order  under  the  name  of  the  **  Com- 
pany  of  Jesus."  At  first,  it  was  restricted  to  sixty  members,  but  three 
years  afterwards  this  restriction  \va8  wholly  done  away  with  by  another 
Bull. 

After  having  thus  obtained  the  Papal  sanction,  the  next  object  was  to 

''  Taylor,  p.  111. 
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proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Greneral.  The  votes  of  the  Society,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  fell  unanimously  on  Loyola,  who,  as  Salmeron  said  in 
giving  his  vote,  had  begotten  them  all  in  Christ.  Loyola,  however, 
once  and  again,  with  a  transparent  affectation  of  humility,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  office  thus  pressed  upon  him,  and  at  last  only  consented  to  ac- 
cept it  upon  his  confessor's  declaring  that,  in  thus  declining  the  proffered 
position,  he  was  fighting  against  God.  He  was  solemnly  installed  Ge- 
neral of  the  order  within  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Rome,  on  the  2dd  of 
April  1541.  On  this  occasion,  the  vows  of  perpetual  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  were  solemnly  renewed  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin — 
the  General  administering  the  communion  to  his  brethren — they  vowing 
absolute  and  unconditional  obedience  to  him,  and  he  the  same  to  the 
Pope.  Loyola's  rule  as  General,  though  strict,  was  impartial,  and 
marked  by  far-seeing  practical  sagacity,  and  on  every  occasion,  when  the 
progress  of  the  infant  society  was  threatened,  he  manifested  singular  tact 
in  averting  the  danger.  He  enforced  the  sternest  discipline  throughout 
the  educational  establishments  of  the  order ;  and  it  was  a  departure 
fh>m  this  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  of  Portugal  which  drew  from 
him  the  famous  letter  of  obedience,  to  be  afterwaids  more  particularly 
noticed. 

The  death  of  Loyola  took  place  in  July  1 556,  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
age,  and  afler  he  had  presided  for  1 5  years  over  the  society  which  he 
had  founded,  and  which  he  lived  to  see  powerful,  flourishing,  and  pro- 
gressive. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  Loyola,  his  image  fills  the 
mind  with  its  greatness,  if  we  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  pages 
of  history,  his  is  one  of  the  few  characters  that  stand  out  in  prominent 
relief.  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  advantages  of  high  birth, 
and  a  graceful  person.  His  manners  were  fascinating,  and  he  seems  to 
have  exercised,  even  over  minds  of  the  highest  order,  an  almost  magic 
influence.  With  an  imagination  capable  of  being  raised  to  the  heights 
of  ecstatic  devotion,  he  possessed  an  intellect  singularl  v  clear  and  capa. 
eious,  and  a  practical  good  sense  in  the  management  of  business  that  has 
never  been  excelled.  He  was  no  wild  visionary  fanatic.  During  part 
of  his  career  he  indeed  practised  in  his  own  person  the  ascetic  absurdi- 
ties of  a  St.  Anthony,  or  St.  Simeon  Stylites ;  but  he  soon  became  con. 
▼inced  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  propitiate  the  deity  by  penances 
which  weaken  or  destroy  the  body  which  he  has  given,  and  he  strongly 
cautioned  his  followers  against  any  such  excess  in  the  practice  of  their  reli- 
gious observances.  His  whole  course  of  life  subsequently  to  his  conversion 
was  correct  and  pure,  and  much  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  bestow- 
ed in  works  of  charity  and  devotion.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  doubt 
idiether  any  man  of  his  age  did  so  much  to  fetter  the  human  intellect, 
and  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  social,  political,  and  religious  freedom. 
Luther  and  Loyola  were  emphatically  the  men  of  the  l6th  century. 
The  former,  the  apostle  of  light  and  freedom,  the  latter,  the  defender 
of  darkness  and  despotism.  The  one,  presenting  to  mankind  an  open 
Bible,  and  offering  to  submit  to  its  decision  all  his  teaching,  and  all  his 
opinions ;  the  other,  rivetting  the  clasps  of  that  Bible,  and  interposing 
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between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  heart  of  man  the  traditions  of  the 
Church,  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  The  one  proclaiming,  that  free- 
dom  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  is  an  inalienable  right  of  all  men  ; 
the  other  inculcating  on  his  followers  that  blind  obedience,  (  perinde  ea^ 
daver,)  not  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  to  the  commandments  of  men,  is 
the  highest  of  all  virtues.  The  one  giving  shape,  and  voice,  and  consis- 
tency, to  the  great  ideas  that  were  struggling  for  utterance  in  the  heart 
of  Christendom  ;  and  the  other,  with  iron  gi'asp,  strangling  these  utter- 
ances till  they  died  away  in  inarticulate  murmuringi. 

The  ''  Constitutions"  regulating  the  nature,  policy,  and  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  were  drawn  up  by  Loyola  and 
Lainez.  The  members  are  divided  into  four  classes ;  the  first  and  high- 
est class  consists  of  the  **  professed,"  who,  in  addition  to  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  bind  themselves  by  a  fourth  vow  of 
absolute  obedience  to  the  Pope,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  They  are  all 
picked  men,  of  approved  and  well-tried  ability  and  fidelity.  The  second 
class  is  formed  by  the  *'  spiritual  coadjutors,"  who  are  priests,  and  have 
passed  the  initiatory  forms,  and  taken  the  three  vows,  but  not  the  fourth. 
Their  special  duty  is  the  education  of  youth.  The  third  class  is  that  of 
scholars,  consisting  of  youths  in  the  Jesuit  schools,  who  seem  likely,  firom 
their  character  or  ability,  to  be  of  use  to  the  society.  Before  entering  into 
this  class  they  must  take  the  three  vows,  and  also  bind  themselves  by 
a  promise  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  society,  if  so  required.  Whilst, 
however,  such  an  obligation  is  imposed  on  them,  there  is  no  reciprocal 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  society. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  those  who  are  undergoing  probation,  and 
are  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  appears  best  fitted  to  their  respective 
talents,  until  the  society  shall  determine  to  which  of  the  three  preceding 
classes  they  shall  be  assigned.  The  ordinary  term  of  the  Novitiate  is 
two  years,  which  may  be  curtailed  or  extended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Superior.  The  fourth  part  of  the  Constitutions  relates  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  educational  department  of  Jesuitism,  and  the  rules  there 
laid  down  are  characterised  by  much  good  sense  and  shrewdness. 
Though  individually  bound  to  poverty,  the  Jesuits  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  accumulate  wealth  in  their  colleges,  and  they  succeeded  in 
doing  so  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  fiflh  part  of  the  Constitutions 
treats  of  admission  into  the  society  ;  here  every  thing  is  so  regulated 
as  to  secure  to  the  order  a  body  of  picked  men  of  singular  ability,  and 
to  enable  the  General,  almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  command  persons 
of  distinguished  talent  for  whatever  entei-prise  he  may  have  in  view, — 
by  means  of  the  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  which  he  possesses  of 
the  character  of  each  member  of  the  society, — a  knowledge  obtained  by 
information  regularly  transmitted  to  him  by  his  provincials,  who,  in  theix 
turn  receive  it  from  their  subordinates.  This  information  extends  to  the 
most  minute  particulars  relating  to  the  character,  ability,  and  temper  of 
each  member  of  the  society,  and  is  systematically  arranged,  and  entered 
in  registers  kept  for  the  purpose.  These  reports  of  the  provincials  and 
heads  of  houses,  besides  the  statements  relating  to  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, convey  to  the  General  a  minute  and  full  account  of  the  civil  af&irs 
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of  the  country  in  which  the  province  is  situated^  so  that  he  is  thus 
put  in  possession  of  the  transactions  of  every  state  and  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom. When  these  affairs  are  of  great  importance,  the  rectors  and  pro- 
yindals  are  directed  to  make  their  communication  in  cipher,  and  each 
has  his  cipher  assigned  him  hy  the  (reneral.  The  sixth  part  of  the 
Constitutions  relates  to  the  hehaviour  and  occupations  of  the  professed 
members  of  the  society.  Above  all  things,  obedience  is  inculcated  to  the 
commands  of  the  Superior.  ''  And  be  each  one  well  assured  that  those 
who  are  bound  to  obedience,  ought  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  moved  and 
governed  by  divine  providence,  just  as  though  they  were  dead  bodies," 
{perinde  ac  cadaver  essent,)  The  following  singular  passage,  sanction- 
ing  the  commission  of  sin  at  the  command  of  the  superior,  also  occurs  in 
this  sixth  part  of  the  Constitutions :  "  It  has  seemed  good  to  us  in  the 
liord,  that  no  constitutions,  declarations,  nor  any  order  of  living,  can  in- 
duce an  obligation  to  mortal  or  venial  sin,  unless  the  Superior  command 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  in  virtue  of  obedience." 
The  seventh  part  of  the  Constitutions  relates  to  the  assignment  of  tasks^ 
at  home  or  abroad,  to  members  of  the  society,  including  the  missions  to 
the  heathen,  which  the  Pope  may  enjoin  conformably  to  the  fourth  vow 
made  by  all  the  professed.  The  eighth  head  relates  to  the  means  to  be 
OBed  for  maintaining  a  good  understanding  amongst  the  members  of  the 
society  ;  and  here  again  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  the  total 
abroga^on  of  individuality  is  strenuously  inculcated. 

The  ninth  part  of  the  Constitutions  relates  to  the  office  and  adminis. 
tration  of  the  General.  He  is  to  be  elected  for  life,  is  to  be  distinguished 
for  natund  ability,  and  acquired  accomplishments,  and  great  practical 
tact  and  sagacity  in  the  management  of  business,  and  should  in  person, 
age,  health,  figure,  manners,  be  such  as  to  command  the  respect  due  to 
his  high  office.  He  is  to  enforce  the  strict  observance  of  the  Constitu- 
tions upon  all  the  members  of  the  society,  except  when  he  may  think 
that  in  particular  instances,  the  individual  or  the  society  would  be  bene. 
fited  by  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rule.  Thus,  to  a  certain  extent, 
he  is  made  superior  to  the  law.  Without  his  permission  no  member  of 
the  society  can  accept  any  office  or  dignity  out  of  its  pale.  .All  offices 
are  filled- at  his  appointment,  and  it  belongs  to  him  to  accept  any  houses, 
colleges,  or  endowments,  that  may  be  offered  to  the  society. 

The  Groneral  is  thus  a  most  absolute  monarch,  and  wields  an  almost 
irresponsible  authority.  *'  There  is  not  (says  a  celebrated  historian),  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  any  example  of  such  a  perfect  despotism  exerosed, 
not  over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  dispersed 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."* 

The  tenth  and  last  head  of  the  Constitutions  embraces  various  matters 
important  to  the  permanence  and  efficiency  of  the  society. 

Amongst  the  subjects  incidentally  treated  of  in  the  Constitutions  are 
t^ie  Jesuit  practices  of  "  Confession,"  the  "  Manifestation  of  conscience," 
and  "  Delation."  A  Jesuit  enters  upon  his  novitiate  by  a  full  confes- 
sion, and,  at  firequent  stated  times  thereafter,  he  is  imperatively  required 
to  confess  to  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  his  superior.     The 
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confessor,  thus  appointed,  is  not  at  liberty  to  give  or  withhold  absolution 
from  his  penitents,  on  the  terms  customary  in  the  Komish  Church,  but 
be  is  bound  to  except  certain  delinquencies,  and  to  report  them  to  the 
■uperior.     These  are  termed  ''reserved  cases."      By  means  of  these, 
many  of  which  the  superior  always  retains  in  his  own  hands,  the  peni- 
tents being  kept  in  fear  and  doubt,  and  unabsolved,  an  incalculable  power 
is  exercised  by  him  over  the  minds  of  those  subjected  to  his  control.    If 
the  novice  sincerely  believes  that  absolution,  by  his  confessor  or  superior, 
is  necessary  to  forgiveness,  and  has  confessed  a  sin  placed  among  the 
"  reserved  cases,"  what  a  fearful  mental  torture  must  he  endure,  and 
how  completely  must  he  be  prostrated,  body  and  soul,  at  the  feet  of 
those  who  thus  hold  in  the  balance  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 
But  not  satisfied  with  confession  merely,  though  thus  sternly  enforced, 
the  Jesuit  institute  demands  from  its  members  a  revelation  of  the  inner- 
most and  most  hidden  chambers  of  the  mind, — every  passion,  every  in- 
clination, every  frailty,  must  be  laid  bare  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  person  ap- 
pointed by  him.     Those  secrets  which  men  dare  scarcely  whisper  to 
themselves,  the  Jesuit  must  expose  to  another.     This  process  outraging 
every  feeling  of  honour  and  decency,  and  self  respect,  is  called  •*  the 
manifestation  of  conscience."     But  still  further,  and  with  the  view  of 
rivetting  or  welding  the  individual  more  completely  into  the  mass  of 
the  society,  and  in  order  that  the  Jesuit  may  have  no  fragment  of  his 
■oul  that  he  can  call  his  own,  the  Constitutions  enjoin  the  practice  of 
*'  Delation,"  by  which  each  member  of  the  society  is  in  turn  informer  or 
informed  upon.    All  are  spies.    They  live,  and  move,  and  breathe,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  treachery.     Each  Jesuit  is  bound  to  report  to  his  superior 
all  his  observations,  and  all  his  suspicions  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  his  fellows.     "  Delation  follows  upon  coiifessiou  and  manifestation—- 
■weeping  the  ground  after  each  of  them,  and  gathering  up,  by  the  menial 
broom  and  shovel  of  silent  treachery,  whatever  may  be  scattered  about, 
and  which  may  be  in  any  manner  significant."* 

What  then  is  the  idea  of  Jesuitism  to  be  gathered  firom  these  consti- 
tutions ?  The  idea  is  that  of  a  society  aspiring  to  unlimited  hierarchical 
power,  to  absolute  and  universal  dominion  over  the  minds  of  mankind, 
through  the  confessional,  the  pulpit,  and  the  college,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose employing  in  their  institute  a  gigantic  engine  consisting  of  many 
parts,  but  each  part  so  singularly  well.fitted,  and  so  admirably  arranged, 
aa  to  move  at  the  merest  touch  of  him  who  possesses  the  key  to  its  com- 
plicated machinery.  Every  thing  in  the  institute  is  arranged  for  the 
perfection  and  exaltation  of  the  society  ;  the  improvement  of  the  indivi- 
dual, the  interests  of  morality,  the  progress  of  religion,  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  are  as  nothing,  and  must  sdl  yield,  or  all  be  neglected,  provided 
that  thereby  the  society  can  take  one  step  in  advance. 

The  Jesuits  will  take  none  but  picked  men,  men  learned,  able,  acute, 
indefatigable,  and  there  is  something  great  and  wonderful  in  the  way  by 
which  their  separate  individualities  are  destroyed,  and  their  wills  and 
energies  fixed  and  centred  upon  the  advancement  of  the  society.     Apart 
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from  morality^  and  as  a  mere  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  as! the  en- 
duing thousands  of  men  of  different  countries,  dispositions,  abilities,  in- 
clinations, with  but  one  and  the  same  will,  the  Jesuit  institute  is  worthy 
of  admiration.  Like  a  powerful  lens,  it  concentrates  all  these  diffe- 
rent individualities,  and  thereby  renders  them  more  intense  and  resist- 
less. It  was  no  ordinary  mind  which  originally  conceived  the  idea  of 
Jesuitism.  How  must  Loyola  have  felt  his  whole  being  expand  with 
delight,  when  it  first  flashed  across  his  mind — absolute,  uncontrolled  do- 
minion over  the  universal  soul  of  humanity.  What  king  or  conqueror 
had  ever  before  dreamt  of  such  a  sway  ?  He  was  the  first  to  imagine, 
yet  how  to  realize  it.  But  in  him  a  fervid  fancy  was  united  to  an  iron 
will,  and  a  cool,  capacious,  practical  intellect ;  aided  by  the  acute  and 
•ubtle  Lainez,  he  did  succeed  in  giving  shape  and  reality  to  the  vast 
conception.  In  1540  he  had  only  ten  disciples.  At  his  death  in  1556 
he  was  bewailed  by  upwards  of  1000  Jesuits  in  14  provinces,  containing 
upwards  of  40  colleges  belonging  to  the  order. 

Besides  the  ''Constitutions"  there  are  two  compositions  by  Loyola,  both 
of  which  deserve  particular  attention.  These  are  "  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises/'and  his  letter  to  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  on  thewirtue  of  obedience. 
In  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises"  Loyola  has  embodied  the  result  of  his  own 
awakening  and  conversion,  with  the  mental  conflicts  and  struggles  which 
he  underwent.  It  is  not  a  book  of  doctrine,  it  is  a  guide  to  self  contem- 
plation ;  it  was  the  earliest  product  of  its  author's  mind,  and  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  Jesuit  writers  have  had  the  audacity  to  claim  for 
it  the  sanction  of  inspiration.  The  Spiritual  Exercises  were  originally 
written  in  Spanish,  but,  at  the  command  of  the  Pope,  two  Latin  trans- 
lations were  composed,  one  strictly  literal,  and  the  other  more  elegant, 
but  at  the  same  time  substantially  accurate.  The  latter  of  these  trans- 
lations then  received  the  sanction  of  a  Bull  from  Paul  the  Third,  and 
was  by  him  recommended  for  the  study  of  the  faithful. 

From  his  earliest  friends,  the  apostles  of  Jesuitism,  Loyola  required 
that  they  should  pass  through  the  ordeal  uf  the  course  of  discipline  pre- 
scribed in  this  work  ;  and  ever  since,  all  who  have  entered  the  society 
have  in  this  respect  followed  the  example  of  its  earliest  founders.  The 
Jesuits  recommend  the  Spiritual  Exercises  to  all  who  are  anxious  for 
their  spiritual  improvement  and  progress ;  made  use  of  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Jesuit  &ther,*  their  usefulness  and  efficacy  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated. A  month  was  the  term  originally  assigned  for  completing 
the  course  of  meditation  and  self  examination  prescribed  in  these  exer- 
dset,  but  the  time  may  be  shortened  to  six  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
superior  or  director.  In  order,  however,  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from 
the  Spiritual  Exercises,  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient  should  enter  a 
Jesuit  retreat,  and  in  the  seclusion  of  his  cell,  submit  himself  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  under  the  fatherly  cai*e  of  a  Jesuit  director. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  to  each  of  which  a 
week  is  assigned  as  the  period  within  which  the  exercises  and  medita- 
tions which  it  contains  may  be  completed.  These  exercises  constantly 
iqipeal  to  the  senses,  their  object  throughout  being  to  connect  religious 
meditation  with  sensible  images,  and  the  subjects  of  meditation  are 
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chiefly  drawn  from  a  meagre  series  of  gospel  incidents.  The  effects  of 
meditation  are  directed  to  be  increased  by  penance  of  three  kinds, — by 
diminishing  food,  by  shortening  the  period  of  sleep,  and  by  the  infliction 
of  bodily  pain,  wearing  hair-cloth,  flagellation,  &c. ;  and  we  are  told  that 
*'  the  uses  of  such  penance  are  threefold,— ;/?r«/,  it  makes  some  satisfac- 
tion for  past  sins ;  secondly,  it  aids  a  man  in  bringing  his  inferior  nature^ 
and  his  sensuality,  into  subjection  to  reason  ;  and,  thirdly,  it  is  a  means 
of  obtaining  some  gift  or  grace  which  we  desire." 

The  Jesuits  assert  that  the  Spiritual  Exercises  properly  administered, 
and  duly  submitted  to,  must  necessarily  and  infallibly  produce  the  de- 
sirable  result  of  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  into  a  saint.  They  advertise 
the  book  as  an  unfailing  specific  for  sin,  just  as  Du  Barry  &  Co.  adver- 
tise their  "  delicious  Revalenta  Arabica,"  as  a  certain  cure  for  dyspepsia  ; 
and  at  any  Jesuit  College  a  long  list  of  cures  will  be  produced  and 
vouched  for  by  the  reverend  fathers.  As  a  month's  sea  bathing  restores 
the  vigour  of  the  system,  so  does  a  month  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
whitewash  the  sinner,  and  restore  him  to  more  than  pristine  purity. 
His  eminence.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  has  recently  written  a  preface  to  a 
translation  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  commending  them  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  English  public,  trusting,  we  presume,  to  their  known  gulli- 
bility in  the  article  of  quack  medicines.  May  it  meet  with  the  success 
which  it  deserves. 

"  The  letter  on  obedience,"  (says  Taylor)  "  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
pages,  embodies  Jesuitism,  and  reveals  it."  Loyola  afforded  in  his  own 
person  a  striking  example  of  the  length  to  which  he  wished  this  princi- 
ple to  be  carried.  On  one  occasion,  while  suffering  from  a  violent 
inflammation,  he  was  attended  by  a  young  physician  who  knew  nothing 
of  his  constitution,  and  treated  him  in  such  a  way,  that  the  symptoms 
of  his  malady  were  terribly  aggravated.  Loyola  knew  well  that  the 
treatment,  if  much  longer  continued  must  prove  fatal,  but,  faithful  to 
his  doctrine  of  obedience,  he  submitted  to  it,  and,  but  for  some  Fathers 
of  the  Society,  who  insisted  upon  putting  his  life  into  safer  hands^  he 
would  have  died  a  martyr  to  "  holy  obedience." 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  and  was  written 
only  three  years  before  the  death  of  Loyola,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  containing  the  matured  and  confirmed  expression  of  his  opi- 
nions.  Obedience,  he  tells  them,  is  the  flrst  of  all  Christian  virtues.  A 
superior  ought  to  be  obeyed,  not  on  account  of  his  virtues  or  character, 
but  solely  on  account  of  his  position, — ^he  is  in  God's  place,  and  therefore, 
whatever  he  commands  and  believes,  should,  to  the  inferior,  seem  right 
and  true.  There  must  be  no  doubt,  no  hesitation — the  noble  simplicity 
of  a  blind  obedience  is  gone  when  we  allow  ourselves  in  any  way  to 
question  or  debate  upon  the  commands  of  our  superior.  The  examples 
of  an  abbot  and  a  saint,  the  one  of  whom  watered  a  dead  stump  for  a 
whole  year,  and  the  other  walked  into  a  lake,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  their  respective  superiors,  are  highly  commended,  and  held  up 
as  patterns  for  imitation.  Obedience,  as  thus  explained  and  enforced, — 
blind  unreasoning,  unscrupulous  obedience,  ob^ience  which  supposes 
the  innate  feeling  of  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  to  be  entirely 
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rooted  from  the  mind,  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  Jesuit  Society.  Such 
might  do  but  little  harm  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  walls  of  a 
monastery,  but  ''  how  different  a  thing  does  it  become  when  it  is  lifled 
into  the  place  of  sovereign  importance,  in  a  society  that  has  been  consti* 
tuted  for  the  very  purpose  of  laying  an  ambitious  hand  upon  the  things 
of  the  world,  and  of  fixing  itself  upon  every  human  interest  with  an  ud- 
relmiting  grasp/' 

What  God  does  not  require,  and  will  not  accept  from  his  intelligent 
creatures,  the  Jesuit  institute  dares  to  demand.  The  hearty  obedience 
of  honest  conscientious  conviction  that  the  God  of  the  Bible  requires^ 
would  not  satisfy  the  General  of  the  Jesuits.  His  followers  must  have 
no  will,  no  intellect  apart  from  their  superiors.  Body  and  soul  they 
must  be  the  slaves  of  obedience.  Well  indeed  has  it  been  said  that,  con- 
trasting the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  with  those  inculcated  in  the  letter  on 
obedience,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  proceed  from  two  opposite 
and  antagonist  sources. 

The  Jesuits  early  possessed  themselves  of  the  confessional,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  school.  Twenty  years  afler  their  foundation,  they  were  the 
most  eloquent  and  admired  preachers  in  Catholic  Europe — they  had  got 
into  their  hands  almost  the  sole  charge  of  the  education  of  its  youth,  and 
they  were  the  confessors  of  most  of  its  kings. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  1 8th  century,  '*  they  were  the  spiritual 
guides  of  almost  every  person  eminent  for  rank  or  power.  They  pos- 
•eued  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the  Papal  court, 
aa  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority.  The  advan- 
tages which  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  men  might  derive  from 
all  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in 
their  youth.  They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their  advanced 
years.  They  possessed,  at  different  periods,  the  direction  of  the  most 
considerable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all  affairs.  They  took 
part  in  every  intrigue  and  revolution."* 

The  assiduous  training  which  every  Jesuit  underwent,  with  special 
reference  to  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  in  order  to  enable  him  the 
more  efHciently  to  serve  the  Society,  the  exemption  which  they  pos- 
sessed from  the  monastic  austerities  and  tedious  religious  observances  of 
other  regular  orders,  together  with  the  accurate  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  provincials  and  the  General  of  the  character  and  dispositions  of  every 
member  of  the  Society,  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  wonder- 
ful spread  of  the  society,  and  for  the  control  which  they  rapidly  obtained 
over  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Other  monks  were  educated  with  special 
reference  to  the  convent,  the  Jesuit  was  brought  up  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  world  ;  he  was  to  mingle  in  society,  to  influence,  to  rule  it. 
He  was,  therefore,  polite,  bland,  and  insinuating,  as  well  as  acute  and 
unscrupulous.  The  society  has  always  aimed  at  obtainmg  the  ear  of 
the  great,  those  spoiled  children  of  fortune  accustomed  to  give  the  reins 
to  their  passions,  and  to  indulge  their  every  caprice.  With  this  view, 
they  have  never  hesitated  to  palliate  and  connive  at  their  vices,  and  have 
invented  and  disseminated  a  loose  and  pliant  system  of  morality,  most 

*  Rob«rtson*s  Charles  V. 
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accommodating  in  its  requirements,  and  capable,  in  the  hands  of  a  fkil- 
ful  casuist,  of  being  interpreted  so  as  to  sanction  and  to  justify  every 
description  of  weakness,  profligacy,  and  crime.  Thus  instead  of  being 
the  guardians  of  virtue,  the  Jesuits  became  the  advocates  of  vice. 

They  were  the  most  devoted  adherents  and  defenders  of  the  Papacy^ 
—although,  when  the  interests  of  their  order  required,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  neglect  or  disobey,  even  the  commands  of  the  Pope,  in  vio- 
lation of  their  vow  of  unconditional  obedience  to  his  will.  But,  in  gene- 
ral, they  wt  re  his  most  zealous  and  submissive  servants, — ^his  Praetorian 
guards, — and  well  was  their  zeal  requited.  Forty  Bulls,  from  succeasive 
popes,  granted  to  the  order  the  most  extraordinary  and  dangerotis  privi- 
lege?. They  pt^ssossed  all  the  ecclesiastical  powers  previously  confined 
to  bishoj^.  W  hoover  seized  their  goods  or  money  incurred  the  penalty 
of  excommunication,  unless  restoration  were  made  within  three  days  ; — 
the  "  merits"  of  all  other  religious  orders  throughout  the  world,  arising 
firom  fasting,  prayers,  and  other  spiritual  exercises,  were  shared  by  the 
Jesuits  smojure.  They  might  commute  or  compound  all  vows, — might 
rolax  each  others*  oaths, — and  the  General  and  Provincial  might  grant 
disponsat'c^ns  to  members  of  the  'order  from  the  guilt  of  homicide  or 
murvior,  if  the  crime  wctv  not  notorious,  and  to  avoid  scandaL  They 
might  also  grant  convenient  dUpensatior.s  in  favor  of  the  tender  passion, 
— nvght  postp^>ne  mass, — afford  sanctuary  to  criminals, — and,  even 
during  the  subsist enct*  of  an  interdict,  might  open  their  doors,  say  mass^ 
and  hear  ivn:"e*<!ons.  Such  weiv  a  few  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
popes  ts^  their  tavouivd  8<tv;w:i'.*  of  the  order  of  Jesus. 

From  1  .^(^.t  almost  r.p  to  the  era  of  their  suppression,  they  reigned 


Pope 

gwn-  the  XVI  .  Loyc'^  ir,d  Xav-er  w-:^  adde*i  to  the  list  of  Romish 
»ints,  a:^i  the  lvWp»r.i.i  vt"  th^-  Jesuits  v-a?  established.  The  pro- 
crjw*  of  the  .'e*u:;  Irstitute  ttas  irirt^i  sirr-lar>  rarid  and  siKCCJsful, 
When  l.vv/a  -r.  K*IOp^t::':r.?>i  the  rope  t.-  ^.ve  his  sanction  to  the 
l>Tder  of  Je*u$  he  r.un*K:\>i  c^ily  10  tollo  ar-rs^^  Sixty-eigh:  vesinafter- 
^■^svis  the  Jesuits  r.uinSrivd  K\5S1.     The  »r.>l  l«tween*l608  and 

[s  ITIOthevpcwKiwd 
idenees,  and 

ii?^  schools:  and 

nuxeSfftc  l9j>5iS  J«u  ts.  At  the  surprv^sxc  «  tbe  ccder  in  177» 
they  Sjri  (>csi  c*;::,n^i«  •>.  jwfm;:cc  thw^^jcc:  ibe  w.-rjd. 


N  «M  e*:  tS^  ,aq,i»x:,^  «x,-.:  :£  \b>t  tust  r^^rvii  a 
«t:ty  «K  ^x-w  :^Ttx^  t,^   ,^^  :t*  att^;«  r-:«:«i^^     to  the 
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and  authority  from  the  zeal  with  which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the 
Romiah  Church  against  the  attacks  of  the  reformers,  its  members,  proud 
of  this  distinction,  have  considered  it  their  peculiar  function  to  combat 
the  opinions,  and  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Protestants.  They  have 
made  use  of  every  ail,  and  have  employed  every  weapon,  against  them. 
They  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  every  gentle  and  tolerating 
measure  in  their  favour.  They  have  incessantly  stirred  up  against  them 
all  the  rage  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  persecution." 

The  Jesuits  have  always  been  fervently  attached  to  the  most  extreme 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church,  (those  at  present  known  as  ultramon- 
tane,) to  all  its  legends  and  traditions,  and  to  all  its  extravagant  preten- 
sions. In  them  the  zeal,  which  of  old  animated  the  crusaders  against 
the  infidel  possessors  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  was  revived,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  well  founded  compilaints  and  indignation  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  at  length  aroused  from  their  long  sleep,  to  perceive  by  the  light 
of  the  Bible  how  far,  how  very  far,  their  spiritual  guides  were  from  con- 
forming to  the  precepts  of  toleration,  purity,  and  humility  therein  en- 
joined. There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Jesuit  preachers  and  teachers  of  youth,  aided  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  civil  power,  acting  in  concert  with  them,  that  the  anti- 
catholic  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  prevented  from  becoming 
universal  throughout  Gennany.  In  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Poland,  their 
efforts  to  check  the  progress  of  Protestantism  were  entirely  successful, 
and  they  made  good  their  purpose  of  reclaiming  these  kingdoms  to  the 
Romish  faith.  In  156l,  Canisius,  a  Jesuit,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the 
University  of  Ingolstadt,  drew  up  a  catechism  strictly  catholic.  Upon 
this  all  the  state  functionaries  in  the  Bavarian  kingdom  were  compelled 
to  swear.  Afterwards  its  operation  was  extended,  and  every  Bavarian 
subject  was  obliged  to  subscribe  to  it  on  pain  of  banishment.  The  same 
Canisius  was  also  invited  into  Austria  by  the  Emperor,  with  the  view  of 
there  putting  a  stop  to  the  Reformation,  and  although  he  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  in  Bavaria,  yet  his  opponents  declared  that,  but  for  his  exer- 
tions, the  whole  of  southern  Germany  would  have  ceased  to  be  Roman 
Catholic^ 

Besides  stemming  and  forcing  back  the  onward  march  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Jesuits  were  also  successful  in  preventing  any  reform  from 
taking  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church.  There  was  a  strong 
and  general  feeling  among  the  Romanists  of  the  16th  century,  that  both 
in  government  and  doctrine,  their  church  required  reformation.  That 
feeling  produced  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  which  Loyola,  at  the  request 
of  the  Pope,  sent  Lainez,  and  Salmeron,  and  Le  Jay,  another  distin- 
guished Jesuit,  was  also  present  in  the  capacity  of  Theologian  to  the 
Bishop  of  Augsburgh.  They  opposed  and  replied  to  the  General  of  the 
Augustines,  Cardinal  Pole,  the  Archbishop  of  Sienna,  and  others  who 
had  advocated  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  before  the  Council. 
And  they  also  opposed  other  necessary  reforms  which  were  proposed  at 
the  final  sitting  of  the  Council.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  demanded 
the  cup  for  the  laity,  and  the  liberty  of  marriage  for  priests,  and  Cardinal 
Guise,  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Fmnce,  had  also  demanded  the  cup  for 
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the  laity,  and  the  administration  of  all  sacraments  in  the  mother  tongue. 
These  reforms  were  rejected,  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Je- 
suits ;  and  to  their  intervention  is  also  to  he  attributed  that  extraordi- 
nary decree  of  the  Council,  which  reserved  to  the  Pope  the  power  of  in- 
terpreting its  decrees. 

The  Jesuits  were  always  persecutors.  Gibbon  truly  observes — *'  their 
most  flagitious  vice,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  was  in  their  eyes  their 
most  meritorious  virtue."*  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  they 
raised  a  cruel  persecution  against  the  Protestants  of  Poland.  Their 
churches  were  burned,  their  pastors  maltreated  or  killed,  and  even  their 
dead  bodies  were  torn  from  their  graves.  During  the  course  of  the  same 
century,  Poissevin,  a  Jesuit,  rendered  himself  infampus  by  his  cruelties  to 
the  Vaudois.  He  acted  under  the  orders  of  Lainez,  Loyola's  succesior. 
In  France  Louis  the  XIV.  was  the  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  who  ruled  him 
by  conniving  at  his  vices  and  profligacy.  His  Jesuit  confessor^  La  Chaise^ 
was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  revolting  cruelties  to  which  the  Hugue- 
nots were  subjected  during  his  reign,  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  repealed  in  l685,  a  step  which  cost  France  nearly 
a  million  of  her  best  and  most  industrious  citizens,  who  chose  to  be- 
come wanderers  and  exiles,  rather  than  exchange  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
for  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  order,  there  were  not  wanting  men 
who  perceived  that  its  progress  and  prosperity  must  prove  inimical  to 
the  diflusion  of  liberty,  to  the  peace  of  kingdoms,  and  to  the  cause  of 
pure  and  Christian  morality.  They  saw  that  it  contained  within  its 
bosom  the  seeds  of  that  unscrupulous  audacity  and  unprincipled  casuistry^ 
which  in  later  days  rendered  the  order  infamous  throughout  Christen- 
dom, and  at  last  led  to  its  expulsion  from  the  dominions  of  every  Ro- 
man Catholic  sovereign  in  Europe.  During  the  life  of  Loyola,  a  Spanish 
Dominican  of  the  name  of  Melchior  Cano,  afterwards  a  bishop,  openly 
inveighed  against  the  Jesuits  as  the  ministers  of  antichrist;  and,  from 
the  first,  the  French  clergy  foresaw  the  dangerous  consequences  of  allow- 
ing the  order  to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  France.  The  decree  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  against  the  society  of  Jesus,  shews  that  long  before  the  time  of 
Pascal  its  dangerous  tendencies,  and  pernicious  morality  were  foreseen 
and  understood.  The  French  clergy  and  Parliament  saw  that  the  Je- 
suit principle  is  exclusiveness  and  supremacy,  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  order  gained  ground  in  France,  so  they  must  lose  ground.  In  1 594 
John  Ch&tel,  a  scholar  from  the  Jesuit  College,  attempted  to  assassinate 
Henry  the  IV.,  and  the  order  was  in  consequence  banished  firom  France. 
On  Henry's  entering  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church,  these  "janissaries 
of  St.  Peter,"  as  Benedict  the  XIV.  named  them,  were  recalled  in  l603, 
although  the  Parliament  of  Paris  made  a  most  powerful  and  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  king  against  their  recal.  Henry  himself  allowed  that  re- 
turn from  fear  rather  than  conviction,  and  on  the  ground,  "  that  it  was 
better  to  put  oneself  at  once  into  the  power  of  those  that  one  suspects^ 
than  to  be  continually  using  precautions  against  them."  The  opinion 
of  his  great  minister,  the  Duke  of  Sully,  shows  how  thoroughly  he  un- 
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dentood  the  nature  of  the  Jesuit  Institute^  and  how  fully  he  was  aware 
of  the  great  dangers^  hoth  political  and  religious^  which  must  be  incurred 
by  any  state  which  permits  the  order  to  exist  within  its  dominions.  He 
was  decidedly  averse  to  the  return  of  the  Jesuits,  upon  four  grounds^  which 
he  states  in  his  memoirs  : — 1.  That  the  order  was  opposed  to  religion. 
2.  To  the  foreign  policies  of  the  state.  3.  To  its  internal  government ; 
and  4.  To  the  safety  of  the  king's  person.  "  Their  first  statute,"  he 
says,  "  places  them  in  such  a  blind  subjection  to  their  General,  or  rather 
to  the  Pope,  that  though  as  particular  men  they  might  have  the  most 
pure  and  pacific  intentions,  they  can  move  only  by  the  will  of  these  two 
superiors.  Now  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  Pope,  and  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  will  ever  contentedly  sej  the  Protestant  religion  forming 
a  distinct  interest  in  France ;  it  must  therefore  be,  that  the  Jesuits, 
filled  with  the  notions  of  Rome, — men  likewise  of  dexterity  and  intelli- 
gence, and,  to  complete  their  character,  zealous  of  the  honour  of 
their  own  party,  will,  by  their  confessions,  their  books,  and  their 
conversation,  keep  up  a  perpetual  schism  among  the  people."*  The 
result  showed  how  well  founded  were  Sully's  fears  for  the  safety 
of  his  monarch.  On  the  recal  of  the  Jesuits,  Henry  gave  them  a 
college, — and  it  was  Ravaillac,  a  pupil  of  that  college,  who  some 
years  afterwards  assassinated  Henry  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Re- 
gicide was  a  crime  quite  familiar  to  the  Jesuits,  and  they  did  not  scruple 
openly  to  defend  and  justify  it.  **  The  Jesuits,"  says  Menzel,  "applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  medicine,  by  which  means  they  got  the  life 
of  the  sovereign,  in  whose  service  they  were,  into  their  power,  and  many 
of  the  poisonings  which  took  place  at  that  time  may  be  placed  to  their 
charge,  no  less  than  many  of  the  assassinations  by  which  they  removed 
the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  In  I6l4,  the  General  of  the  order, 
Acquaviva,  prohibited  the  public  defence  of  regicide  by  the  Jesuits, 
probably  from  fear  of  giving  offence  to  their  royal  patrons.  In  order  to 
work  with  greater  security,  they  had  secret  members  among  the  laity  ; 
princes  were  even  enrolled  in  their  ranks.  These  members  were  termed 
the  short-robed  Jesuits."t 

When  the  society  increased  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence,  its 
members  became  merchants  as  well  as  missionaries,  and  politicians  at 
well  at  preachers ;  a  great  decay  of  the  ancient  zeal  and  fervour  took 
place,  and  the  evils  which  had  lurked  comparatively  unseen  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  order,  began  to  assume  giant  shape  and  strength.  Its 
members  interfered  everywhere,  now  fomenting  a  revolution,  and  now 
aiding  a  despot ;  now  the  humblest  servants  of  the  Pope,  and  again  ne- 
glecting or  disobeying  his  mandates ;  but  in  all,  keeping  in  view  their 
great  end,  the  good  of  the  order,  an  end  which,  in  their  view,  justified 
every  means,  and  sanctified  every  crime.  It  was  impossible  that  such 
principles  and  such  conduct  should  escape  reprobation  and  attack,  and 
aecordmgly,  we  find  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  order  assailed^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Jansenius,  Bishop 
of  Ypres,  and  more  fully  exposed  by  Pascal,  in  his  celebrated  Pro- 
vincial Letters,  and  by  his  illustrious  friends  of  Port-Royal.  To  the 
*  Sully's  M«moin.  f  Menzera  History  of  Germany. 
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attacks  thus  made  upon  them  with  such  singular  force  of  eloquence 
and  irony,  the  Jesuits  could  oppose  hut  a  comparatively  feeble  oppo. 
sition.  They  were  far  inferior  to  their  antagonists  in  literary  abi- 
lity and  force  of  argument.  ''It  is  incomprehensible^"  says  Ranke, 
"  that  neither  they  themselves,  nor  any  of  their  colleagues  in  faith»  pro- 
duced a  single  original  and  effective  book  in  defence  of  their  cause* 
while  the  works  of  their  antagonists  inundated  the  world,  and  fixed  the 
character  of  public  opinion.'** 

The  defeat  thus  sustained  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  arena  of  doctrine  and 
intellect,  paved  the  way  for  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  the  following 
century.  Their  fall  throughout  Europe  was  the  first  great  result  of  the 
general  advance  of  enlightenment  The  first  royal  personage  who  ex- 
tricated his  conscience  from  their  thraldom  was  Victor  Amadeus  the  II. 
of  Savoy.  He  removed  them  from  all  the  offices  which  they  occupied 
in  the  colleges  and  schools  throughout  his  dominions,  and  the  following 
anecdote  is  told  as  affording  a  clue  to  his  dislike  for  the  order.  Whilst 
standing  by  the  deathbed  of  his  Jesuit  father  confessor,  the  prince  was 
requested  by  him  to  order  all  his  attendants  to  quit  the  room,  as  he  had 
something  of  the  last  importance  for  his  private  ear ;  and  he  was  then 
addressed  by  the  dying  man  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Overpowered  by 
all  the  kindness  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  I  cannot  shew  my  grati- 
tude more  strongly  than  by  giving  you  one  last  counsel ;  one  so  impor- 
tant that  it  will  discharge  me  of  my  debt  to  you.  Never  have  a  Jesuit 
for  a  confessor.  Ask  me  not  the  motives  for  this  counsel,  for  it  is  not 
permitted  to  me  to  disclose  them."t 

From  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  to  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  the 
Jesuits  had  borne  almost  sovereign  sway  in  Portugal;  but  in  1759  they 
were  accused  by  the  prime  minister,^  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  of  being 
accessory  to  an  attempt  on  the  king's  life,  and  were  expelled  fix)m  the 
kingdom  under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  and  transported  to  the 
coasts  of  the  states  of  the  Church. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France^  was 
the  failure  of  Father  Lavalette,  the  Jesuit  procurator  of  the  West  Indies, 
who  was  extensively  engaged  in  banking  and  commercial  speculations. 
On  his  bankruptcy,  the  society  refused  to  make  good  his  engagements,  and 
the  civil  tribunals  were  appealed  to.  This  brought  the  order  within  the 
grasp  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  at  a  Parliament  held  in  I76I, 
at  which  the  clergy  assisted,  it  was  held  that  the  society  should  make 
good  Lavalette's  engagements,  and  it  was  also  unanimously  decided, 
"  that  the  obedience  required  by  the  General  according  to  the  statutes  of 
his  order,  teas  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  wUh  the 
dutg  of  subjects  to  their  sovereign."  The  Jesuits  were  also  ordered  to  ap- 
point a  vicar,  who  should  be  resident  in  France,  and  obedient  to  its  laws. 
On  this  being  referred  to  the  General,  Ricci,  for  his  judgment,  he  made  th» 
celebrated  answer  with  regard  to  the  society,  "Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint," 
This  answer  was  the  signal  of  banishment ;  and  in  August  1762,  the 
Parliament  decreed  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit  order  throughout  France. 

*  Ranke's  Histoiy  of  the  Popes.  f  Tyndale's  Travels  in  Sardinia. 
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In  Spain,  Charles  the  III.^  believing  that  the  Jesuits  were  concerned 
in  a  plot  to  raise  his  brother  Don  Louis  to  the  throne,  had  all  the  houses 
of  the  order,  throughout  the  kingdom,  closed  on  the  same  day.  By  this 
act  6000  priests  were  driven  from  Spain.  When  the  suppression  was 
completed,  Charles  the  III.  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  he  had  con- 
quered a  new  world.  Naples,  Modena,  Parma,  Venice,  all  the  Italian 
states,  joined  in  soliciting  Clement  the  XIII.  finally  to  suppress  the  order, 
and  in  1 709  the  ambassadors  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  courts 
arrived  at  Rome  to  urge  these  demands.  Clement,  accordingly,  called  a 
consistory  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  but  he  died  in  convul- 
sions, on  the  night  before  the  meeting  was  to  have  taken  place. 

In  Austria,  a  scandalous  lawsuit  against  Father  Marcellus  at  Augs- 
bargh,  for  unnatural  crimes  committed  in  the  school  under  the  control 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  opening  of  the  prisons  of  the  society  at  Munich, 
where  twelve  skeletons  were  found  attached  to  chains,  aroused  and  ex- 
cited against  them  general  indignation.  A  thorough  investigation  into 
the  principles  and  government  of  the  society  took  place,  which  resulted 
in  its  suppression  throughout  the  Austrian  dominions  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph  the  II.  His  mother,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  was  only  in- 
duced to  give  her  assent  to  this  measure,  in  consequence  of  a  document 
being  sent  her  from  l^adrid,  containing  the  substance  of  a  confession 
which  she  had  made  to  her  Jesuit  confessor.  After  this  proof  of  the 
perfidy  and  immorality  authorised  by  the  order,  and  practised  by  its 
members,  she  no  longer  hesitated. 

That  which  the  death  of  Clement  the  XIII.  had  interrupted,  it  was 
reserved  for  his  successor  Clement  the  XIV.  to  carry  out.  This  Pope  was 
learned,  mild,  and  tolerant,  and  animated  by  a  hearty  zeal  for  the  good  of 
the  Church,  and  the  progress  of  religion.  He  was  constantly  urged  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Courts  to  suppress  the  order  of 
Jesus.  A  commission  of  Cardinals  was  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  the 
archives  of  the  propaganda  carefully  examined,  with  the  view  of  coming 
to  a  fair  and  impartial  decision.  The  result  was  the  Bull  of  Suppression, 
pronounced  on  the  21st  of  July  1773.  In  signing  this  Bull,  the  Pope 
knew  that  he  signed  his  own  death-warrant ; — '*  questa  suppressione  mi 
dara  la  morte,"  were  his  prophetic  words.  The  year  after  he  died  by 
poison,  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  the  society.  The  following  are  the 
opening  words  of  the  Bull  of  Suppression,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  re^ 
markable  documents  that  ever  received  the  seal  of  the  fisherman : — 
"  Inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  we  trust,  urged  by  the  duty  of  re- 
storing concord  to  the  Church,  convinced  that  the  society  of  Jesus  can 
no  longer  effect  those  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded,  and  moved  by 
other  motives  of  prudence  and  wise  government,  which  we  keep  locked 
-in  our  own  breast,  we  abolish  and  annul  the  society  of  Jesus,  its  offices, 
'houses,  and  institutions." 

After  the  formal  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  Pope,  and  their  ex- 
pulsion from  every  Roman  Catholic  country  in  Europe,  they  found  an 
asylum  within  the  dominions  of  two  schismatic  sovereigns — the  one, 
Frederick  the  Great,  a  Protestant,  and  the  other,  Catherine  of  RussiSj 
belonpng  to  the  Greek  Chureh. 
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The  first  act  of  Pius  the  Seventh,  on  heing  restored  to  his  dominions 
in  1814,  was  to  restore  the  Jesuits: — ^' On  the  stormy  sea  (said  the 
Pope),  when  at  every  moment  threatened  hy  death  and  shipwreck,  he 
would  violate  his  duty  hy  declining  the  aid  of  powerful  and  experienced 
mariners  who  offered  themselves  for  his  assistance."  He  said  not  a  word 
of  the  idolatrous  practices,  nor  of  the  scandalous  and  immoral  maxima 
which  Clement  the  Fourteenth  had  especially  condemned  when  he 
aholished  the  society. 

There  are  two  points  of  great  interest  relating  to  the  order  of  Jesus, 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice, — Jesuit  missions  and  Jesuit 
casuistry. 

From  the  far  distance  of  300  years,  one  great  name  still  sheds  a  lustre 
upon  the  missions  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  In  1505,  Francis  Xavier,  the  future 
apostle  of  the  Indies,  was  horn  in  the  castle  of  Xavier,  in  the  province  of 
Navarre.     He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  there  ac- 
quired great  eminence  and  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  philosophy.     Na- 
ture had  heen  hountiful  to  him  ;  in  person  he  was  active,  rohust^  and 
handsome,  accomplished  in  all  courtly  exercises,  and  of  a  gay  and  ardent 
temperament.     At  Paris  he  met  with  Loyola,  the  master  of  his  future 
destinies.     Afler  a  struggle,  he  ahandoned  himself  to  his  guidance  and 
control,  renounced  the  world,  underwent  the  initiatory  discipline  of  the 
spiritual  exercises,  took  the  vows  along  with  the  other  early  founders  of 
the  order  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  at  Monmartre,  and,  in  1536,  he- 
came  the  leader  in  their  pilgrimage  to  Rome.     None  surpassed  him  in 
the  rigour  of  his  penances  and  self  mortifications  ;  tv*'ice,  ere  he  set  out 
for  India,  he  brought  himself  to  the  very  verge'  of  death  by  their 
severity.     A  worshipper  of  the  Hindoo  Leeva  could  scarcely  have  gone 
further  in  the  ingenuity  and  severity  of  his  voluntary  inflictions. 

About  this  time,  John  the  Third  of  Portugal  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  implant  the  seeds  of  Christianity  in  the  vast  eastern  colonies 
which  were  then  subject  to  his  crown.     With  this  view,  he  applied  to 
the  Pope  for  a  missionary,  who  appointed  Bobadilla,  but  he  was  almost 
immediately  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  which  disqualified  him  from 
prosecuting  the  enterprise,  and,  to  fill  his  place,  the  Pope  and  Loyola 
selected  Francis  Xavier.     He  hailed  their  choice  with  transports  of  joy, 
and  in  1541,  set  sail  from  Lisbon  and  reached  Goa,  afler  a  tedious 
journey  of  13  months  duration.     Thenceforward,  his  life  was  a  constant 
series  of  labours,  hardships,  and  privations,  for  the  good  of  souls.     His 
belief  was,  indeed,  that  of  his  church,  dimmed  and  sullied  by  idolatry, 
and  degraded  by  many  an  absurd  and  childish  superstition,  but  his  fidUi 
in  God  was  sincere  and  unfaltering,  the  pmnty  of  his  life  stainlesi,  and 
his  love  for  souls  worthy  of  the  earliest  labourers  in  the  Christian  cause. 
From  his  published  letters  we  learn  that  he  considered  the  living  exhi- 
bition of  the  Christian  character  to  be  the  first  great  instrument  of  Chris- 
tian conquests  over  idolatry.     "  In  two  short  years,  as  if  mercy  had  lent 
him  wings,  and  faith  an   impenetrable  armour,  he  traversed  oceans, 
islands,  and  continents,  through  a  track  equal  to  more  than  twice  the 
circumference  of  our  globe ;  everywhere  preaching,  disputing^  baptizing, 
and  founding  Christian  churches.     There  is  at  least  one  well  authenti- 
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cated  miracle  in  Xavier's  story.  It  is,  that  any  mortal  man  should 
have  sustained  such  toils  as  he  did  ;  and  have  sustained  them  too,  not 
merely  with  composure,  but  as  if  in  obedience  to  some  indestructible 
exigency  of  his  nature.'** 

Xavier  died  in  1552,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  1 1th  of 
his  absence  from  Europe.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  whilst  on  an  errand 
of  mercy  to  Christianize  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous  empire  of  China. 
In  death,  the  faith  and  love  which  had  been  his  companions  in  life,  de- 
serted him  not  in  his  hour  of  agony.  His  last  words  were,  (may  every 
dying  missionary  have  as  good  cause  to  utter  them)  "  in  U  Domine, 
Mperavi, — non  confundar  in  cetemum  I" 

Xavier's  love  of  souls  was  genuine  and  intense.  When  the  danger 
of  visiting  the  half  barbarous  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago  was 
pressed  upon  him,  he  nobly  replied,  "  If  those  lands  had  scented  woods 
and  mines  of  gold,  Christians  would  find  courage  to  go  there ;  nor  would 
all  the  perils  of  the  world  prevent  them.  They  are  dastardly,  and 
alarmed,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  there  but  the  souls  of 
men ;  and  shall  love  be  less  hardy  and  less  generous  than  avarice  ?  They 
will  destroy  me  you  say  by  poison.  It  is  an  honour  to  which  such  a 
sinner  as  I  am  may  not  aspire  ;  but  this  I  dare  to  say,  that  whatever 
form  of  torture  or  of  death  awaits  me,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  it  ten 
thousand  times  for  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul/'  For  Xavier,  it  was 
enough  that  souls  were  perishing  fur  lack  of  knowledge,  he  did  not 
stoop  to  enquire  in  what  earthly  tenement  these  souls  were  lodged ; 
be  preached  to  the  outcast  and  despised  Pariahs.  It  was  reserved  for 
his  Jesuit  successors  to  conciliate  the  haughty  and  bigoted  Brahmins. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  principle  of  expediency,  and  the  cardinal 
maxim  of  the  order  that  "  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,"  began  to  exer- 
cise a  paramount  and  pernicious  influence  upon  the  Jesuit  missions. 
They  gave  a  most  liberal  interpretation  to  the  apostles'  rule  of  becoming 
all  things  to  all  men.  They  assumed  the  dress,  and  practised  the  obser- 
vances of  the  Brahmins,  and,  in  China,  allowed  Confucius  to  hold  a 
divided  empire  with  Christ. 

In  l605  there  landed  at  Goa  a  young  Jesuit  missionary,  sprung  from 
a  noble  Italian  family,  which  traced  back  its  descent  to  the  Emperor 
Otho  the  Third.  His  name  was  Robert  de  Nobili.  He  was  astonished 
and  mortified  at  the  small  progress  which  the  Christian  religion  had  as 
yet  made  in  India,  and  imputed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  missionaries 
had  hitherto  addressed  themselves  principally  to  the  Pariahs.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  attached  himself  to  the  Brahmins,  swore  that  he  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  caste,  and  produced  a  document  prepared 
for  the  purpose  in  proof  of  his  nobility.  He  assumed  their  dress,  sub. 
mitted  to  their  penitential  observances,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  come 
to  point  out  that  one  of  the  four  original  ways  of  truth  which  was  be« 
lieved  in  India  to  have  been  lost.  His  method,  at  first,  caused  great 
scandal  amongst  his  brethren,  but  it  also  promised  great  success,  and  in 
1621,  it  reeeived  the  sanction  and  approval  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Fif- 
teenth.    De  Nobili's  example  was  followed  by  John  De  Britto,  another 

*  Sir  J.  Stephens'  Emmy  in  Eeeleaaetioal  Biogimphy. 
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Jesuit,  with  similar  success,  but  both  of  them  were  outdone  by  Beschi ; 
his  philological  acquirements  were  prodigious ;  he  was  master  of  Sanscrit, 
and  the  most  important  of  the  Hindoo  dialects,  and  is  said  to  have 
learned  the  Persian  and  Turkish  languages  in  three  months.  His  genius 
itnd  address  so  charmed  one  of  the  native  princes,  that  he  assign^  him 
four  provinces  for  his  maintenance,  and  appointed  him  Dewan  or  prime 
minister. 

■  In  China,  the  Jesuits  acquired  great  power  and  influence,  chiefly  by 
means  of  their  mechanical  and  astronomical  skill.  One  of  their  number, 
father  Dominic  Parrenin,  was  actually  made  a  Mandarin,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  a  negociation  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
governments. 

So  far,  indeed,  did  the  Jesuits  carry  their  system  of  mingling  up 
heathen  rites  and  ceremonies  with  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  faith,  that 
Pope  Benedict  the  XIV.  was  obliged  to  reprobate  and  forbid  their  con- 
nivance at  the  Malaber  rites,  and  Chinese  ceremonies.  He  designated 
^hese  convenient  artifices  of  the  missionaries  of  the  order,  as  '*  Roman- 
esques." The  Jesuits  obeyed  the  Papal  mandate,  and  the  result  was  the 
speedy  downfi&ll  of  the  spurious  and  mongrel  Christianity,  having  no  root 
in  itself,  which  had  sprung  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river  and 
the  Gbnges. 

The  Jesuit  missions  in  Abyssinia  aflbrd  a  melancholy  picture  of  big- 
otry, intolerance,  and  folly.  The  Emperor  Segued,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Jesuits,  was  persuaded  to  foi^sake  the  Monophysite  heresy,  an  article 
of  the  national  faith  of  the  country,  and,  also,  to  enact  a  law  which  re- 
quired  from  all  his  subjects,  under  pain  of  death,  belief  in  the  two  na- 
tures of  Christ.  Alphonso  Mendez,  a  Jesuit  and  Patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  ac- 
oepted,  in  the  name  of  Pope  Urban  the  VIII.  the  monarch's  abjuration, 
and  acknowledgement  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  as  vicar  of  Christ,  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  and  sovereign  of  the  world.  A  similar  acknowledge, 
ment  was  exacted  from  the  Emperor's  son  and  brother,  from  the  nobles, 
and  even  from  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  the  chief  of  the  Jesuits  pro- 
ceeded with  intemperate  violence,  to  force  upon  the  Abyssinians  the 
Romish  liturgy,  and  the  Inquisition.  The  dead  were  torn  from  their 
graves,  and  the  living  recusants  excommunicated.  "  Five  rebelliont 
(says  Gibbon)  were  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the  insurgents;  two 
Abunas  were  slain  in  the  battle,  whole  legions  were  slaughtered  in  the 
field,  or  suflbcated  in  their  caverns ;  and  neither  merit,  nor  rank,  nor 
sex,  could  save  from  an  ignominious  death,  the  enemies  of  Rome."* 
At  length,  however, ''  Segu^  listened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of  reason,  per- 
haps of  fear ;  and  his  edict  of  liberty  of  conscience  instantly  revealed  the 
tyranny  and  weakness  of  the  Jesuit.  On  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
Basilides  expelled  the  Latin  Patriarch,  and  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  the  faith  and  the  discipline  of  Egypt.  The  Monophysite  Churches 
resounded  with  a  song  of  triumph  '  that  the  sheep  of  Ethiopia  were  now 
delivered  from  the  hyenas  of  the  west ;'  and  the  gates  of  that  solitary 
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realm  were  for  ever  shut  against  the  arts,  the  science,  and  the  fanaticism 
of  Europe.'* 

It  is  impossible  for  an  attentive  observer  of  the  original  laws  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  order  to  avoid  perceiving  that,  although  Jesuit  casuistrjF 
took  more  than  a  century  to  arrive  at  its  full  growth,  its  embryo  is  yet 
to  be  found  in  these,  the  writings  of  the  great  founder  of  the  society. 
The  principles  and  practice  of  confession,  manifestation  of  conscience,  and 
delation,  of  absolute  obedience,  of  probability,  inevitably  led  to  the 
impure  and  degraded  system  of  morality,  so  eloquently  exposed  and  con. 
demned  in  the  Provincial  letters.  These  practises,  again,  exaggerated 
though  they  were,  had  their  types  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  ob« 
tained  her  sanction  and  approval,  and  naturally  sprung  from  the  idola* 
trous  and  human  religion  which  she  has  invented. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  order  of  Jesus  began  to 
depart  from  the  strictness  of  its  early  discipline,  and  various  metaphys^ 
icd  subtleties  of  religion  and  morals  were  introduced  by  different  Jesuit 
writers.  Many  a  keen  and  practised  intellect  wore  out  existence  in  con- 
tributing to  the  voluminous  mass  of  Jesuit  casuistry.  The  writings  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  these  casuists,  were  collected  in  6  folio 
volumes,  by  the  celebrated  Escobar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  bom  at  Valladolid 
in  1589.  He  professes  to  smooth  the  way  to  salvation,  and  states,  in 
excuse  for  the  lax  morality  which  he  inculcates,  that  he  does  not  so 
much  give  forth  his  own  opinion,  as  explain  what  the  learned  shall  be 
able  to  apply  practically,  without  a  scruple,  whenever  it  shall  be  expedi- 
ent, to  quiet  the  minds  of  their  penitents  ;  and,  he  further  declares,  that 
he  has  written  nothing  which  has  not  the  authority  of  some  Jesuit  doc- 
tor.  His  book  was  published  with  the  license  and  approbation  of  the 
society,  although  it  excuses  and  justifies  perjury,  frsiud,  murder,  and 
blsehood,  in  every  possible  variety. 

In  one  sense  the  Jesuit  casuists  certainly  do  contrive  to  "  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  By  their  doctrine  of  philosophical  sin,  (le  pSchS 
pMiotophiqjieJ  they  teach  that  the  divine  law  is  binding  upon  a  sinner 
so  fiur  only  as  it  is  actually  intimated  to  him,  and  present  to  his  mind 
at  the  moment  of  sinning.  Thus  he  may  violate  the  law  of  God  with, 
out  sinning,  if,  at  the  time,  he  does  not  reflect  on  the  evil  he  commits. 
If  he  reflects  on  the  sin,  but  only  as  a  transgression  against  reason, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  thinking  of  Ood  and  eternal  punishment, 
then  indeed  he  sins  against  reason  but  not  against  God, — ^it  is  simply, 
" un  piehi  philo9ophique"  and  does  not  merit  eternal  condemnation. 
Another  doctrine  very  convenient  for  human  frailty  is  that  of  probability, 
which  may  be  thus  illustrated :— -A.  asserts  that  such  a  sin  is  too  horrible 
to  be  forgiven ;  B.  assents,  but  adds,  still  it  might  thus  be  exculpated,  &o. 
Then  C.  is  excusable  in  committing  the  sin,  because  B.  is  an  authority, 
which  is  all  that  is  required,  and  the  mildest  interpretation  is  admis. 
sible.  There  are  various  other  modes  by  which  the  Jesuit  casuits  justify 
sin — by  the  directio  intentionis,  i.  e.  the  occupation  of  the  thoughts  during 
the  commission  of  a  sin,  by  an  innocent  object.  Thus,  one  may  offer  or 
accept  a  bribe  without  sin,  provided  that  at  the  time  he  is  thinking  only 
of  civility  or  gratitude.     By  the  reservaiio  fMntalU — a  man  may  take 
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a  GEdse  oath,  t.  g*  that  he  has  no  money,  with  the  mental  reservation, 
none  to  lend— or  that  he  did  not  do  a  certain  thing,  (with  a  similar 
reservation)  a  hundred  years  ago.  By  amphibologia  or  equivocation, — 
e.  g.  one  may  deny  anything  concerning  the  French,  hy  thinking  of  the 
word  '*  gallus,"  as  meaning  a  cock,  instead  of  a  Gkiul.  By  the  intenHo 
bona  ;  this  was  the  principal  thing  required  from  a  Jesuit ; — ^if  he  in- 
tended and  strove  for  the  good  of  the  society,  no  sin  would  exclude  him 
from  eternal  hliss.  On  this  ground  too,  they  excused  the  crimes  of  the 
great,  whom  it  was  their  interest  to  conciliate,  upon  the  plea  that  they 
had  no  maia  inteniio,  that  the  sin  had  not  been  committed  for  the  sake 
of  sinning.  Thus  adultery,  in  princes  and  nobles,  was  allowable,  because 
they  had  broken  their  marriage  vows,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  sin,  but 
for  the  sake  of  another  woman.  By  Pia  opera — whoever  honored  and 
supported  the  Jesuits,  endowed  their  colleges,  built  their  Churches,  or, 
in  general,  did  good  service  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  freed  from 
all  guilt. 

An  apology  for  the  casuists  was  written  by  the  Jesuit  Pirot.  In  this 
work  assassination,  rebellion,  and  everything  opposed  to  the  welfare  of 
society,  are  openly  defended  and  justified.  It  was  condenmed  by  the 
Pope,  and  openly  and  repeatedly  denounced  by  the  Clergy  of  France, 
and  yet  the  society  had  the  effrontery  to  avow  that  it  was  published 
with  their  knowledge,  and  under  their  sanction.  In  the  Jesuit  L' Amy's 
"  Amicus"  the  principle  of  the  lawfulness  of  murdering  a  religious  ad- 
versary is  openly  avowed  and  defended.  The  Jesuit  Moya,  confessor  to 
the  Queen-mother  of  Spain,  published  a  work  under  the  name  of  "  Ama- 
dseus  Guimeneeus."  It  was  printed  with  the  express  sanction  of  the 
superiors  of  the  order,  and  was  intended  to  answer  the  complaints  prs- 
ferred  against  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits.  In  l665,  the  French  faculty 
of  Theology  pronounced  the  public  condemnation  of  this  work,  called  by 
a  Parisian  divine,  ''  the  common  sewer  of  every  kind  of  profligacy.** 
They  declared  that  ''  their  respect  for  decency  must  prevent  their  censur- 
ing the  abominations  which  it  contained  on  the  subject  of  chastity,  and  the 
infamies  of  which  that  author  had  become  the  apologiBt."  The  king's 
advocate  stated  ''  that  manslaughter,  thefl,  simony,  usury,  and  other 
crimes  which  cannot  be  publicly  named,  were  justified  by  the  license  of 
these  modem  casuists."  In  1 639,  the  Jesuit  Bauni,  Professor  of  Moral 
Theology  in  the  college  of  Clement,  (the  great  college  of  the  Jesuits) 
published  at  Paris,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Provincial  of  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  his  ''  Sommt  des  Pech^a,'  which  was  proscribed  by  tli^ 
Mantes  convocation,  "  as  exciting  to  licentiousness,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  all  good  morals;  as  violating  natural  justice  and  the  rights  of  man; 
excusing  blasphemy,  usury,  and  almost  all  other  sins  as  things  of  no 
criminality." 

The  University  of  Paris,  in  a  memorial  with  regard  to  the  above  work, 
point  out  distinctly,  and  instance  thirty  different  Jesuit  writers  in  proof 
of  the  truth  of  their  assertion,  that,  in  nothing  have  the  society  been  more 
unitad  in  opinion,  than  in  their  system  of  casuistry,  and  they  conclude 
''  that  the  Jesuits  hold  themselves  bound  by  no  declaration  or  promise, 
by  no  avowal  or  disavowal,  which  they  may  have  made,  but  deceive 
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mankind,  and  advance  their  own  interests,  by  &ir  and  specious  profes. 
sions,  which  they  make  no  difficulty  of  despising  and  violating  for 
the  enlargement  uid  advantage  of  their  society,  being  obliged  by  their 
constitutions,  never  on  any  occasion  to  lose  sight  of  its  interests." 

The  *'  Histoire  dn  peuple  de  Dieu"  of  the  Jesuit  Berruyer  was  con- 
dmined  by  two  Popes,  Benedict  XIII.  and  Clement  XIII.,  by  twenty- 
bur  Bishops,  and  by  the  Clergy  of  France  in  1 155  ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  society  persisted  in  multiplying  editions  and  translations  of 
the  work  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Casnedi,  a  Jesuit,  published  a 
work  in  Portugal,  in  5  folio  volumes,  which  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  length  to  which  the  casuists  of  the  order  are  prepared  to  carry 
their  system  of  morality.  "  At  the  day  of  judgment  (says  this  worthy  as* 
sociate  of  the  order  of  Jesus)  "  God  will  say  to  many.  Come,  my  well 
beloved,  you  who  have  committed  murder,  who  have  blasphemed,  &e. 
&e.,  because  you  believed  that  in  so  doing  you  were  right." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply,  to  almost  any  extent,  instances  of  the 
mingled  absurdity  and  impiety  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  the 
Jesuit  casuists.  But  the  specimens  which  we  have  already  presented 
are  sufficient  to  shew  how,  in  their  hands,  the  errors  naturally  arising 
from  a  corrupted  and  unscriptund  religion,  were  multiplied  and  exagger- 
ated into  giant  bulk,  until  they  excited  the  univeraal  indignation  of 
Europe  against  the  society,  and  rendered  the  name  of  Jesuit  suggestive 
only  of  unscrupulous  intrigue,  and  despicable  cunning. 

Since  the  restoration  of  the  society  by  Pius  the  Seventh  in  1814,  its 
numbers  and  influence  have  materially  increased,  both  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  in  our  own  country.  Steinmetz  states,  that  in  1845  the 
society,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  numbered  no  less  than  7000 
Jesuits  of  all  ranks.  In  England  he  states  that  they  have,  reckoning 
houses,  colleges,  residences,  and  single  missions,  SS  establishments.  Of 
these  the  principal  is  Stonyhurst  in  Lancashire,  which  contained  in  1 845 
SO  priests,  26  novices,  and  14  brothers.  The  English  province  also 
numbers  20  missionaries  at  Calcutta,  and  a  residence  at  Jamaica.  The 
vioe-province  of  Ireland,  in  1844,  contained  73  Jesuits,  and  8  Colleges. 
All  thew  esia&ltshment9  are  utterly  Uiegal.  The  1 0th  of  George  the 
IV.  Cap.  VII.,  commonly  known  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act,  provides,  by  sect.  28th,  for  the  suppression  of  Jesuits  and  other  re.> 
ligious  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Sect.  29.  enacts,  that  any  Jesuit, 
after  the  date  of  this  act,  coming  into  the  realm,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  and  ordered,  on  conviction,  to  be  banished  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  Sect.  33.  enacts,  that  any  Jesuit  admitting  any 
person  as  a  member  of  his  order,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
our in  England  or  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  punished  by  fine  and  im* 
prisonment.  Sect.  34  enacts  that  any  person  so  admitted  into  the  order 
of  Jesuits  shall  be  banished  the  kingdom  for  life.  Sect.  S5,  enacts  that 
if  the  party  so  banished  does  not  depart  from  the  kingdom  within  30 
days,  he  may  be  conveyed  to  such  place  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
the  sovereign  shall  direct,  and  sect.  S6  provides  that,  if  at  large  after 
three  months,  he  may  be  transported  for  life. 
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.  Why  are  these  laws  a  dead  letter  ?     Why  aro  they  sii&red  to  re.' 
main  in  abeyance  ?     Does  it  not  appear  as  if  there  had  been  soma  riMr. 
ma$¥i  mentalii  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  them,  that  they  should 
Defer  be  put  in  force.     The  professed  and  bitter  enemies  of  Protestant-' 
ism,  the  sworn  slaves  of  the  Pope  and  of  their  General,  have  lands,  and 
houseSy  colleges,  churches,  and  scholars, — and  yet  their  very  existence 
within  this  realm  is  directly  contrary  to  statute.     From  them  it  is  not 
open  warfare  that  we  have  to  dread,  but  secret  treachery.     To  introduce 
Komanism  into  China  and  India  they  became  Brahmins  and  Mandarins. 
In  England  they  will  not  hesitate  to  profess  Protestantism  in  order  to 
root  out  and  destroy  it     The  best  and  greatest  Roman  Catholic  divines, 
statesmen,  and  historians,  have  proclaimed  that  the  spread  of  Jesuitism, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  social  and  political  happiness  of  mankind.     At 
the  end  of  the  1 8th  century  they  had  been  banished  from  every  Roman 
Catholic  country  in  Europe.     Their  existence  was  found  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  progress  of  humanity,  their  morality  destructive  to  every 
generous  and  manly  feeling,  and  their  subjection  to  their  General  inconsist- 
ent with  the  allegiance  they  owed  to  their  natural  sovereign.     But  if  so 
dangerous  to   Roman   Catholics,   whose  religion   they  professed,  must 
they  not  be    tenfold  more  dangerous   to  Protestants,  whose  religion 
it  is  the  main  object  of   their  institution  to  combat  and  suppress? 
The  most  important  projects  of  the  Protestants  have  often  be^  firus- 
tiated  by  the  intrigues  of  Jesuit  emissaries  at  the  courts  of  Protestant 
princes.    Scarcely  a  plot   occurred  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in 
which  the  two  Jesuits,  Parsons  and  Campion,  sent  from  the  English 
College  at  Douay  to  revolutionise  England,  were  not  in   some  sort 
concerned.      The   principles    of    the  society   are   the   same  now    as 
then  ;  its  constitutions  and  government   the  same,  its  casuistry  as  dan- 
gerous and  as  convenient,  and  its  emissaries  as  adroit  and  unscrupulous. 
Other  Roman  Catholics  may  be  peaceable  and  good  citizens,  and  useful 
members  of  society,  but  how  can  we  trust  a  Jesuit  ?     He  has  vowed 
blind  and  unconditional  obedience  to  his  General,  and  to  the  Pope,  whose 
interests  are  necessarily  adverse  to  ours.     There  is  no  oath  by  which  we 
can  bind  him,  from  which  he  will  not  find  some  casuist  to  release  him  ; 
there  is  no  disguise  which  he  may  not  assume,  no  profession  which  he 
may  not  make,  and  no  sin  which  he  may  not  commit,  provided  it  be  fur 
the  interests  of  his  society.     Its  exaltation  is  his  great  principle  of  ac- 
tion— the  end  which  sanctifies  every  means.     And  are  these  the  men,  or 
these  the  principles,  whose  presence  we  should  tolerate,  whose  progress 
we  should  encourage  ?     We  punish  a  thief,  a  perjurer,  a  seducer,  an 
assassin,  and  yet  we  hesitate  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  existence,  in 
this  realm,  of  the  members  of  that  society,  whose  published  works  palli- 
ate and  justify  the  commission  of  these  very  crimes,  and  whose  practice, 
in  too  many  instances,  has  been  in  strict  conformity  with  their  prin« 
ciples. 
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Thomas  d  Becket,  and  other  Poem^     By  Patrick  Scott. 

It  seema  to  us  quite  likely  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  disposed  to 
pass  over  this  as  a  very  uninviting  title — and  not  promising  a  poem  or 
dramatic  tale^  that  can  be  made  the  vehicle  of  any  general  or  deeply  felt 
interest  Thomas  a  Becket, — so  deeply  has  time  now  clouded  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  very  eventful  history — is  now,  we  think,  very  generally 
regarded  as  merely  some  old  and  ugly-looking  monk,  who  pretended  to 
l)e  a  worker  of  miracles, — whose  face  and  proportions  were  probably  as 
unattractive  as  many  of  those  which  still  grace  the  cornices  and  mouldings 
of  our  most  celebrated  cathedrals, — and  whose  history  is  better  fitted — if 
it  be  at  all  known — to  awaken  feelings  of  abhorrence  or  contempt,  than 
to  afford  any  materials  which  the  imagination  or  feelings  of  a  poet, — even 
supposing  him  to  be  of  a  high  order, — can  possibly  work  up  into  an  in. 
teresting  and  generally  acceptable  tale. 

Now  all  this,  or  at  least  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  it,  is  quite  wide 
of  the  fiwt,  and  therefore  we  think  it  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable, 
that  we  should, — as  a  preliminary  to  the  notice  we  are  about  to  offer  of 
this  dramatic  tale, — first  present  our  readers  with-  the  true  outlines  of  our 
hero's  history,  and,  if  possible,  make  them  pause  upon  events  which,  in 
themselves,  were  of  no  ordinary  grandeur,  and  a  metrical  and  dramatic 
version  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  very 
interesting  and  admirably  wrought  poem  which  is  now  before  us. 

Becket,  then,  instead  of  being  the  ugly  and  decrepit  monk  which  we 
have  previously  supposed,  was  in  fJEice  and  lineaments  one  of  the  most 
attractive  men  of  his  own,  or,  it  may  be,  of  any  time.  His  mental  quali- 
fications were  of  an  order  corresponding  with  the  perfection  of  his  bodily 
accomplishments  ;  his  plans,  first  as  a  manager  of  secular,  and  aflerwards 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  were  marked  by  a  grandeur  of  conception,  and 
pursued  with  a  firmness  of  purpose,  which  are  only  observed  in  designs 
proceeding  from  minds  of  the  highest  order ;  and  all  the  events  of  his 
personal  history — his  birth— his  public  life — his  death — and  his  posthu- 
mous celebrity, — were  as  remarkable,  separately,  and  as  a  whole,  as  any 
that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated  of  those  whom 
we  delight  to  recall  to  recollection  as  the  most  highly  gifled  and  influ- 
ential persons  of  the  times  in  which  their  lot  was  cast. 

As  to  his  birth,  it  was  on  this  wise. — His  father,  Gilbert  Beck  or 
Becket,  had  been  Sheriff  of  London,  but  having  been  called  by  devotion 
or  interest  to  make  a  pilgrimage — as  was  frequent  enough  in  those  days 
— to  the  Holy  Land,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  and  lodged 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  ruling  men  of  that  tribe.  The  daughter  of 
his  host  or  keeper,  no  doubt  a  very  beautiful  and  susceptible  young  Sa- 
racen, fell  deeply  in  love  with  Gilbert,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  also 
a  very  captivating  Englishman ;  and  when  he  was  released  from  his 
captivity — probably  by  her  means, — she  found  her  passionate  longing  so 
fixed  and  invincible,  that,  after  a  considerable  time  she  resolved  to  fol- 
low him  to  England — and  though  she  knew  but  two  words,  viz.,  Lon- 
don, and  Gilbert — she  actually,  by  the  help  of  these  terms,  piloted  her 
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way  to  the  British  metropolis — ^found  out  the  object  of  her  1 
kindly  received  by  him — was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Matilda,,  and 
having  become  the  wedded  wife  of  her  beloved  Grilbert,  in  due  tiinegaTe 
birth  to  a  son^  who  became  the  celebrated  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  the 
hero  of  the  tale  which  is  at  this  moment  before  us.  This  story  of  his 
birth  is  very  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Thomas  in  one  passage  of  the 
present  work — when,  upon  the  eve  of  his  death,  he  represents  himself 
as  having  a  longing  for  a  better  life,  similar  to  that  which  his  mother 
felt  when  she  lefl  the  land  of  her  nativity,  and  sought  out  the  objeet  of 
her  affection  among  the  unknown,  but  to  her  mind,  beautifully  illumi- 
nated regions  of  the  west 

'^  Thou  dost  remember 
The  story  of  my  mother  ?    She  was  bom 
Of  a  proud  Saracen  in  Palestine, 
Who  held  my  fiither  captive ;  yet  she  loved 
The  Christian  in  his  chains — she  struck  them  off, 
And  left  her  heart  therein !  He  went ;  the  land 
Of  her  nativity  had  lost  its  light 
When  he  was  fled — she  followed  him ;  her  tonffue 
Knew  but  two  English  words  ;  her  loving  zeal 
Spoke  more  than  limguage,  and  with  ''  London,  London, 
On  her  poor  lips,  she  found  her  painful  way 
To  our  great  capital,  and  there  her  cry 
Was  changed  to  *'*'  Gilbert !"  'Twas  enough ;  Heaven  bore 
The  simple  word  into  his  ear,  who  took 
The  dart  brow'd  beauty  to  his  home ; — Lo,  I 
Yearn  for  another  country.     From  the  shore 
That  saw  my  struggles  into  life,  and  since 
Hath  seen  the  harder  strife  of  reasoning  years, 
I  turn  with  earnest  foot,  and  teach  my  hpe 
Reiterate  two  only  words  of  love, 
«'  God!'*  and  the  "^  Church !"— Come,  there's  a  sound  without." 

As  to  the  events  of  his  life,  he  was  the  prime  favourite,  and  confidentiai 
adviser,  during  his  earlier  career,  of  Henry  the  Second,  or  Plantagenet— 
a  prince  who  was  deservedly  popular  with  the  nation — and  whose  mind 
was  earnestly  bent  on  the  progressive  welfare  and  due  regulation  of  hii 
kingdom.     By  this  prince,  Becket,  after  being  made  tutor  to  the  king^s 
son,  governor  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  enriched  with  several  other 
offices  and  dignities,  was  at  last  made  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  that  capacity  was  engaged  in  all  the  public  and  foreign  transactiom 
of  the  period.     In  fact,  the  king  had  not  only  the  greatest  confidence  is 
his  abilities,  but  a  most  affectionate  love  for  him  as  a  companion  aa^ 
friend ;  and  it  is  known  that  much  mirthful  familiarity  used  to  b 
practised  between  these  two  very  able,  and  at  that  time,  well  meanio 
persons.     Thomas,  during  this  period,  was  distinguished,  not  only  aa 
high  official  functionary,  ''  but  as  a  warrior,  a  courtier,  and  a  sport 
man  ;"  and  the  pomp  in  which  he  occasionally  appeared,  as  well  aa  t 
high  duties  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  may  be  learned  from  the  f 
lowing  veracious  account : — 

"  By  the  advice  of  Becket,  Henry  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriage 
tween  his  eldest  son  and  the  daughter  of  Louis,  King  of  France. 
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this  occasion  the  Chancellor  undertook  a  journey  to  Paris,  displaying  upon 
the  occasion  a  pomp  and  parade  transcendantly  elaborate.  Henry  him- 
self followed,  and  the  interview  between  the  sovereigns  was  terminated 
by  the  marriage  of  their  children,  whilst  the  infants  were  as  yet  in  tha 
cradle," 

In  process  of  time,  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  having  become 
vacant,  the  Chancellor  was  nominated  to  that  high  dignity— and  his 
conduct,  hitherto,  having  been  what  is  termed  "  eminently  worldly,"  he 
smiled,  we  are  told,  and  made  some  practical  jesting,  at  the  idea  of 
metamorphosing  the  gay  and  pompous  Chancellor  of  England  into  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  England — ^and  he  appears 
himself  to  have  thought,  that  the  choice  arose  from  Henry's  confidence 
that  he  would  become  the  pliable  instrument  of  his  will  in  ecclesiastical 
afi&iiB.  If  the  king  anticipated  such  a  consummation,  never  were  the 
hopes  of  man  more  miserably  disappointed.  For  no  sooner  was  Becket 
invested  with  the  primacy,  than  a  change  took  place  in  his  manners, 
more  strangely  contrasted  with  his  former  life,  than  were  the  two  offices 
which  he  held.  Instead  of  a  train,  which,  in  splendour  and  ^tidious 
pomp,  had  rivalled  the  retinue  of  kings,  he  chose  a  few  monks  the  most 
conspicuous  for  their  humility  and  mortification.  Instead  of  the  oriental 
magnificence  and  gorgeousness  of  apparel  with  which  he  loved  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  even  of  courtiers,  he  selected  as  his  chosen  garment  the  roughest 
sackcloth.  His  sports  and  revels  were  exchanged  for  deeds  of  penitence 
and  humiliation,  &c. 

It  has  been  fi-equently  argued  among  historians,  whether  this  strange 
and  sudden  alteration  in  the  habits  and  conduct  of  Becket  was  the  result 
of  mere  worldly  cunning  and  love  of  power — or  whether  it  proceeded 
from  a  real  change  in  his  character  and  views — and  in  his  appreciation 
of  what  was  most  suitable,  at  once  to  the  dignity  of  the  office  which  he 
how  held,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  order  with  which  he  was  now 
connected.  Admitting  that  some  portion  of  a  worldly  spirit  still  lingered 
in  the  breast  of  this  naturally  ambitious  and  able  men,  there  seems  great 
reason,  from  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  conduct,  to  believe  that  his 
mind  really  had  undergone  a  wonderful  but  not  unnatural  change,  cor- 
responding with  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  he  eventually  found 
himself.  In  fact  there  are  few  men  whose  minds  do  not  undergo  some- 
thing of  a  similar  transformation,  when  any  great,  and  it  may  be,  un- 
expected alteration  takes  place  in  their  official  or  even  in  their  private 
condition — and  as  there  are  many  men  living  around  us,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  high  secular  functions,  who  allow  themselves  in  frivolities  or 
follies,  which  do  not  seem  to  them  altogether  unsuitable  to  their  condi- 
tion as  mere  men  of  the  world, — we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  great 
number  of  such  persons  would  feel  themselves  most  wonderfully  altered 
in  all  their  views  of  life,  if  they  were  suddenly  invested  with  offices,  and 
called  on  to  maintain  a  character,  more  suitable  to  the  great  views  which 
connect  the  human  being  with  an  invisible  and  eternal  destiny,  than 
with  the  more  passing  interests  of  time  and  cliance.  Becket,  there  is 
every  reason  to  think,  was  a  person,  not  merely  of  high  talents,  but  of 
a  very  susceptible,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  also  of  a  very  inflexible 
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nature — the  temper  of  his  mother  made  probably  no  small  part  of  bit 
ssthetic  character ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  disposed  to  give  him  credit 
for  a  real  change  in  his  character  and  views — but  without  so  far  sim* 
plifying  our  conclusion,  as  to  exclude  all  share  of  ambition  and  worldly 
interest,  from  the  strongly  pronounced  alteration  which  his  conduct  and 
character  are  admitted  to  have  undergone. 

It  was,  however,  about  the  time  when  Beeket  entered  on  his  office  of 
primate,  that  one  of  the  most  strenuous,  long-continued,  and  not  yet 
terminated  dissentions  that  has  ever  disturbed  the  public  peace,  began  to 
vex  the  king  and  the  nation, — the  dissention,  we  mean,  respecting  the 
different  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church  and  State.  The  matted 
commenced  in  some  way  like  the  following  ;— *'  Previously  to  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  ecclesiastical  affairs  had,  like  others,  been  determined  by 
a  secular  court,  with  the  addition'  of  the  metropolitan  sitting  as  one  of 
the  judges.  The  conqueror,  however,  had  instituted  a  separate  tribunal, 
where  the  clergy  were  judged  by  a  court  composed  of  themselves,  and 
from  that  time  they  were  independentof  secular  jurisdiction."  But  great 
offences  were  occasionally  perpetrated  in  those  days  by  members  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body, — and  these  were  too  apt  to  be  shielded  by  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  when,  if  the  offenders  had  been  tried  by  secular  tribunals, 
the  severest  punishments  would  been  inflicted,  as  the  just  consequence 
of  such  breaches  of  law  and  of  decorum.  We  quote  the  words  of  a  well 
informed  writer  to  this  effect.  "  Crimes,"  says  he,  "  of  the  darkest  de- 
scription had  frequently  been  perpetrated  by  ecclesiastics  with  the  most 
scandalous  impunity,  for  the  judges  could  not  inflict  capital,  nor 
indeed  any  adequate  punishment.  An  abominable  instance  of  seduction 
having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  he  determined  that  those  charge, 
able  with  such  atrocities  should  be  tried  by  the  criminal  tribunals  of  the 
state.  For  this  purpose  he  summoned  a  great  council  at  Westminster, 
where  he  demanded  that  ecclesiastics,  whenever  convicted  of  such  offences, 
should  be  degraded,  and  handed  over  to  a  secular  justiciary.  The  ques- 
tion was.  Would  they  agree  to  observe  the  ancient  customs  of  the  r^ilm.1 
Beeket  answered.  Yes,  saving  his  order ;  an  ambiguous  reply,  which 
was  echoed  by  the  conclave  of  bishops  present,  with  only  one  exception." 

What  the  king  aimed  at  must  be  very  apparent,  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  said.  His  object  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  to  esta- 
blish a  proper  distinction  between  the  jurisdiction  severally  belonging  to 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  courts, — so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  eccle- 
siastics should  be  tried  and  punished  by  judgments  of  the  civil  courts, 
for  crimes  which  would  have  subjected  any  other  persons  to  such  juris- 
diction,— and,  on  the  other,  that  secular  persons  should  not  be  tried  be- 
fore ecclesiastical  courts  for  crimes  which  had  no  direct  tendency  to  the 
infringement  of  ecclesiastical  rights, — and  never  without  all  the  safe- 
guards which  could  be  afforded  by  the  evidence  of  authorised  witnesses, 
and  by  a  due  observance  of  all  legal  and  equitable  forms.  And  in  the 
second  place,  and  as  a  more  general  and  widely  efficient  object,  the  king 
had  it  in  view  to  abate  and  circumscribe  the  authority  and  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope  within  the  domain  of  England, — and  to  save  his 
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own  authority  from  any  infraction  to  which  it  might  be  exposed  from 
Pbpal  interference. 

Our  readers  will  readily  understand,  that  a  struggle  waged  for  such 
objects, — and  the  parties  engaged  in  which  were  led  on  by  two  of  the 
most  able,  and  accomplished,  and  we  may  add,  well-intentioned  men 
of  either  side, — must  have  been  a  conflict  of  no  ordinary  interest, — and 
must  have  led  to  a  series  of  recriminations  and  inflictions  which  could 
hoi  fail  to  add  constantly  fresh  fuel  to  the  flames  that  had  been  kindled, 
and  would  probably  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  other  of  the' 
contending  parties.  Becket,  however,  was  exactly  the  man  for  such  a 
conflict  and  such  a  crisis, — and  from  having  been  the  most  beloved  and 
trusted  of  all  the  king's  servants,  he  became  the  object  of  his  great  aver- 
sion,— and  was  obliged  to  save  himself  from  some  outbursts  of  the  royal 
iiiry  by  taking  refuge  on  the  continent. 

While  there  he  was  received  by  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  kindness.  *'  Henry's  irritation 
had  now  reached  its  climax,  and  he  resolved  on  taking  a  bold  step,  which, 
had  the  human  mind  been  ripe  for  such  a  measure,  might  have  ended 
in  tlie  separation  of  the  English  Church  from  that  of  Rome ;  but  this 
achievement  was  reserved  for  the  Henry  of  another  day.  He  prohibited 
all  appeals  to  the  Pope  or  the  Archbishop,  and  forbade  any  person  to  re- 
Ceive  mandates  from  them,  or  to  apply  to  their  authority ;  and  he  de- 
clared it  treasonable  to  bring  over  from  them  any  interdict  against  this 
kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  was  not  slow  in  issuing  his  fuU 
lininations.  Becket  was  instructed  to  excommunicate  Henry's  chief  mini- 
sters, and  to  put  the  see  of  Canterbury,  including  about  three-fourths  of 
the  kingdom,  under  an  interdict.  But  Henry  stood  Arm,  and  looked 
irith  indiflerence  upon  the  Papal  lightnings  which  played  around  him." 
At  last,  however,  chiefly  from  a  regard  to  the  security  of  his  continental 
dominions,  he  consented  to  an  accommodation, — and  Becket  returned  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  without  having  been  compelled  to  make  any  ex- 
press submission  to  the  requisitions  of  his  sovereign. 

A  series  of  excommunications  followed,  which  it  is,  in  one  sense,  very 
painful  to  read,  because  they  bring  before  us  a  very  distressful  condition 
of  the  country  at  that  time, — but  the  arrogance  and  presumption  of  the 
Primate  were  only  augmented  and  intensified  by  his  recent  recovery  of 
his  official  position, — and,  with  but  one  exception,  during  the  course  of 
this  agitating  and  protracted  struggle,  ''  he  appears,"  says  our  author, 
"  as  firm  and  unbending." 

^'  Quam  si  dura  silex,  aut  itet  marpesia  cautes." 

*  No  doubt  the  king  was  right, — and  though  we  must  admire  both  the 
eoiuvge  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  primate,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged, — ''  the  saving  of 
bis  order,"  as  he  termed  it,  would  have  been  fraught  with  most  oppress- 
ive and  darkening  consequences  to  many  generations  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects. However,  it  is  also  undeniable  that  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
ef  his  death,  instead  of  doing  harm  to  his  cause,  served  for  a  time  to 
give  increased  popularity  to  his  name,  and  brought  humiliation  and  deep 
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sonx)w  even  to  the  lovereign  y^ho  had  the  greatest  apparent  Intereit  in 
being  freed  from  his  designs.  So  true  are  the  words  with  which  our 
author  concludes  his  tale : — 

"  The  live  Becket 
Was  not,  O  monarch,  half  the  plague  to  thee 
As  shall  be  dead  St.  Thomas.'' 

Almost  all  persons  of  any  information  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
circumstances  of  Becket's  death.  They  were  as  follows : — The  king, 
while  with  his  court  in  Normandy,  and  highly  irritated  at  some  fresh 
instances  of  presumption  and  defiance  on  the  part  of  his  ecclesiastical 
antagonist,  had  hastily  uttered,  as  any  person  so  situated  might  be  sup* 
posed  to  do,  some  words  which  seemed  to  imply,  *'  that  he  considered 
himself  to  be  an  unhappy  king  indeed — having  so  many  lazy  and  insig* 
nificant  persons  about  him,  none  of  whom  had  gratitude  or  spirit  enough 
to  revenge  him  on  a  single  insolent  prelate,  who  gave  him  so  much  dis. 
turbance."  The  hint  was  immediately  taken  by  some  of  the  most 
reckless  of  his  courtiers — four  of  whom  instantly  set  out  for  England— 
and  having  found  the  primate  at  the  altar  of  his  cathedral,  they  there 
put  him  to  death.  It  is  said  that  they  wished  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
consecrated  place,  but  finding  some  difficulty  in  this,  and  being  deter- 
mined, at  all  hazards,  to  effectuate  their  purpose,  they  added  the  crime 
of  proflining  the  sanctuary  to  that  of  shedding  the  blood  of  a  high  digni* 
tary  of  the  church.  They  were  horrified,  however,  at  the  review  of  the 
crime  they  had  committed — and  having  in  the  mean  time  retired  to  the 
castle  of  Knaresborough  in  Yorkshire,  they  were  so  shunned  and  ab- 
horred for  the  crime  they  had  committed,  that  not  even  the  lowest  of 
the  peasantry  would  hold  any  intercourse  with  them.  They  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  and  were  admitted  b}*  the  Pope  to  penance,  who  farther 
enjoined  them  to  repair  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  spend  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives  in  penitence  and  prayer.  They  died  in  some  retreat 
among  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  and  were  buried  before  the  gate  of 
the  Knights  Templars  in  Jerusalem. 

Henry  himself  afterwards  did  penance  at  Canterbury,  in  testimony 
of  his  regret  for  the  murder  of  his  former  friend  and  confidant.  It  is 
recorded  that,  "  when  he  came  within  sight  of  the  church  where  the 
Archbishop  lay  buried,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  walked  barefooted 
in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  till  he  came  to  Becket's  tomb,  where,  after  he 
had  prostrated  himself  and  prayed  for  a  considerable  time,  he  submitted 
to  be  scourged  by  the  monks,  and  passed  all  that  day  and  night  without 
any  refreshment,  kneeling  upon  the  bare  stones." 

As  to  Becket's  posthumous  history,  we  have  the  following  authorita- 
tive account : — In  1221,  fifty  years  after  his  death,  his  body  was  disin- 
terred in  the  presence  of  Henry  the  Third  and  a  great  company  of 
nobles  and  others,  and  deposited  in  a  rich  shrine,  which  was  soon 
visited  from  all  parts,  and  enriched  with  the  most  costly  gifts  cmd  offeiw 
ings.  The  primate  was  duly  canonized — that  is,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  one  of  those  inhabitants  of  the  court  of  heaven,  who  have  an 
especial  charge  of  the  persons  and  things  that  have  a  place  upon  earth— 
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m  Sainty  to  whom  prayers  might  be  maiie  with  the  full  aBsurance  that 
they  would  be  heard  and  favounibly  answered — miracles  innumerable 
were  supposed  to  be  performed  at  his  tomb— every  fiftieth  year  a  jubilee 
was  celebrated  in  his  honour— and  100^000  pilgrims  were  registered  at  a 
time  in  Canterbury.  The  worship  of  the  Saint  in  that  city  had  entirely 
ef&ced  the  adoration  of  the  Deity,  nay,  even  of  the  Virgin.  At  God's 
altar,  for  instance,  there  were  offered  in  one  year  only  £3,  2s,  6d. ;  at 
the  Virgin's,  £63,  5a.  6d.,  but  at  Thomas's,  £832,  ISs.  3d.  And  next 
jmt  the  disproportion  was  still  greater — for  at  Christ's  altar,  not  a  penny 
WB8  offered — the  Virgin's  obtained  only  £4,  Is.  8d.,  while  St.  Thomas 
got  for  his  share  £9^4,  6s.  3d.  Even  Louis  the  Seventh  of  France  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  this  miraculous  tomb,  and  bestowed  on  the  shrine  a 
jewel,  which  was  esteemed  the  richest  in  Christendom.  But  even  after 
death,  Thomas  was  doomed  to  experience  great  reverses.  Henry  the 
Eighth  pillaged  his  shrine — proclaimed  the  canonized  Saint  to  be  a 
traitor — and  ordered  his  bones  to  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  to  be  thrown 
into  the  air. 

We  must  not  blame  Thomas,  however,  for  the  follies  or  ignorant 
veneration  of  his  followers.  He  was  far  above  making  pretensions  to  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  although  he  had  notions  respecting  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  and  papal  thunders  as  lofly  and  transporting  as  were  ever 
perhaps  held  by  men.  The  power  of  the  keys — the  headship — the  su. 
premacy  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction — the  universal  kingdom  of  the 
coming  church,  and  all  the  other  notions  of  that  kind — just  and  vene- 
rable no  doubt,  when  held  in  their  due  form,  and  by  men  of  just  discern* 
ment— were  as  familiar  to  him,  as  to  the  most  arrogant  of  those  by 
whom  they  have  been  recently  adopted ;  and  Thomas,  bating  always 
his  reverence  for  the  peculiar  style  of  Popery  to  which  he  adhered,  ought 
to  be  held  as  a  great  authority  by  Free  Churchmen.  But  if  Thomas 
had  lived  recently,  he  would  have  been  the  Pope  of  that  sect  himself, 
and  a  &r  grander  and  more  accomplished  one  than  they  could  find,  if 
all  their  talents  and  pretensions  were  joined  together  for  the  product. 

The  name  of  Becket  was  venerated,  however,  by  persons  very  diffe* 
rent  from  the  ignorant  bigots  who  looked  to  his  tomb  for  miracles,  or 
reUed  on  his  patronage  as  a  canonized  saint ;  for  we  read  from  good  au. 
thority,  ''  that  the  palace  of  Becket  was  perpetually  filled  with  bishops 
hi^ly  accomplished  in  literature,  who  passed  their  time  in  reading,  dis- 
puting,  and  deciding  important  questions  relating  to  the  state.  '  These 
prelates/  says  our  authority,  '  though  men  of  the  world,  were  a  society 
of  scholars;  yet  very  different  from  those  who  frequented  the  universi* 
ties,  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but  words  and  syllables,  unprofitable 
subtilties,  elementary  speculations,  and  trifling  distinctions."  De  Bloia 
waa  himself  eminently  learned,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oma. 
ments  of  Becket's  attendants.  We  know  that  John  of  Salisbury,  hit 
intimate  firiend,  and  the  writer  of  his  life,  was  scarcely  exceeded  by  any 
man  of  his  time  for  his  knowledge  in  philological  and  polite  literature. 

We  have  compiled  the  foregoing  rather  long  account  of  the  life  of 
Becket,  because  we  apprehended  that  the  history  of  that  primate  may 
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have  been  greatly  efi^ured  from  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  leadefs, 
and  because  the  author  of  this  drama  has  not,  we  think,  been  careful  to 
give  his  readers  such  a  quantity  of  preliminary  explanation,  or  of  critical 
iknnotation,  as  was  desirable  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  very  valu- 
able poetical  delineation  which  he  has,  with  such  masterly  art,  subjected 
to  their  judgment 

In  fact,  this  brevity  of  statement  is  one  of  the  most  characterisUc  of 
our  author's  peculiarities.  The  present  work  has  no  prose  introduction. 
The  notes  at  the  end  of  it  are  in  the  shortest  space,  and  most  condensed 
phraseology  which  could  have  been  made  use  of — and  even  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  shortness  in  his  scenes  and  dialogue,  and  much  meaning 
condensed  into  few,  but  striking  expressions,  are  peculiarities  of  our 
Author,  with  which  every  reader  must  be  struck. 

This  brevity,  also,  l^uls  occasionally  to  some  slight  degree  of  obscu- 
rity — a  fault  which  every  author  should  be  most  careful  to  aroid,  be. 
cause  the  occurrence  of  such  passages  always  produces  an  unpleasant 
effect  on  the  reader  at  the  time,  and  is  almost  never  rewarded,  like  the 
solution  of  a  mathematical  or  algebraical  problem,  by  the  gradual  dis- 
covery of  more  weighty  or  pregnant  truth,  but  is  found  to  be  rather  the 
result  either  of  some  corresponding  dimness  in  the  author's  mental  per- 
ceptions, or  of  some  want  of  power  to  convey  his  own  impressions  in  the 
words  most  suitable  for  their  announcement. 

fiut,  with  these  few  and  trifling  exceptions,  we  agree  with  almost  all 
the  critics  who  have  reviewed  Mr.  Scott's  previous  work,  entitled  Lelio, 
in  believing  that  in  that  production,  he  gave  evidence  of  powers  of  no 
ordinary  pitch  and  promise.  We  think,  too,  that  the  present  drama 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  competent  judges,  as  even  more  than  a  fulfil, 
ment  of  the  promise  held  out  by  his  former  volume ;  and  we  further 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  capabilities  of  his  genius  are  neither  ex- 
hausted, nor  perhaps  adequately  represented,  by  what  he  has  yet  accom. 
plished ;  but  rather,  that  as  his  powers  of  execution  became  more  prac- 
tised and  unembarrassed,  they  will  enable  him  to  do  something  that  will 
be  more  universally  acceptable  than  any  of  his  previous  publications — 
and  that  will  give  himself  a  place  among  the  most  gifled  and  successful 
of  the  aspirants  afler  poetic  fame  in  his  own  time. 

There  is  great  uniformity  of  style  and  of  method  in  all  the  volumes 
that  have  yet  come  to  us,  with  Mr.  Scott's  name.  He  begins  with 
some  short  scenes,  intended  to  serve  as  a  suitable  introduction  to  the 
more  intricate  passages  that  are  to  embody  the  chief  interest  of  the 
work  ; — all  his  scenes,  however,  are  short,  and  so  far  we  think  he  has 
acted  judiciously,  because  the  reader  is  at  once  put  in  possession  of  the 
leading  idea  or  emotion  intended  to  be  conveyed — and  instead  of  being 
tired  with  a  tedious  development,  is  speedily  left  to  a  pleasant  or  inter- 
esting indulgence  of  his  own  reflections  on  the  rapid  but  attractive 
scene  that  has  just  passed  before  his  mental  gaze. 

But  a  dramatic  writer,  far  more  than  any  other,  requires  powers  of 
analyzing  or  of  entering  into  the  minds  of  other  men,  the  entire  posses- 
sion and  facile  wielding .  of  which  are  among  the  rarest,  though  surest 
l|Bd  most  valuable  indications  of  true  genius.     And  we  must  say  that 
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Mr.  Scott,  in  his  rapid  dialogue^  has  frequently,  almost  uniformly,  dis- 
played this  power  in  no  ordinary  style  of  effectiveness  and  attraction. 
It  is  chiefly,  however,  a  philosophical  or  speculative  view  which  he  is 
disposed  to  take  of  the  currents  or  sudden  transitions  of  thought  which 
he  is  anxious  to  unfold — and,  thus,  though  he  seldom  melts  the  heart 
by  his  call  to  sympathy  with  the  emotions  of  his  personages,  he  never 
&ils  to  impart  the  conviction  that  his  mind  is  as  much  philosophical  as 
poetical — or  rather,  that  in  him,  these  two  oflen  distinct  phases  of  thought 
and  of  feeling  are  very  happily  blended  into  one  highly  promising  phasis 
of  mental  physiognomy. 

But  of  all  Mr.  Scott's  excellences  as  an  author,  his  language  is,  in 
our  estimation,  his  highest  and  most  enviable.  It  is  in  the  highest  de. 
gree  artistic,  sculpturesque,  refined,  suggestive,  and  classical.  We  are 
not  sure  that  we  know  of  any  author,  who  has  displayed  the  same  powers 
of  expression  to  the  same  degree  ;  many  of  his  lines  and  paragraphs  are 
so  finely  turned,  and  so  peculiarly  elaborated,  in  this  respect,  that  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  any  good  judge  of  expression  to  have  once  perused 
these  passages  without  wishing  to  pause  on  them,  and  to  make  what  the 
painters  call  ''  a  study"  of  them — and  we  think  that  in  this  judgment  of 
ours  we  have  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  host  of  professional  critics. 
We  could  dilate  much  further  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  time  that  we 
should  now  present  our  author  to  the  reader's  attention,  by  one  of  those 
passages  taken  from  the  drama  which  has  led  us  to  these  lengthened  ob- 
servations. 

The  action  of  the  drama  commences  about  the  time  when  Becket  was 
preparing  to  embark,  after  his  long  years  of  absence,  that  from  the  court 
of  France  he  might  resume  possession  of  his  much  wished  for  functions 
as  primate  of  England, — and  we  doubt  not  the  reader  will  appreciate  the 
skill  of  the  dramatist  in  so  blending  together  in  Becket's  character,  the 
despotic  sentiments  of  the  papal  legate,  the  humbling  feelings  of  a  once 
tinAil  and  still  erring  man,  and  the  natural  impatience  of  a  long  banished 
exile  to  regain  the  position  with  which  all  his  affections  were  entertwined. 
The  scene  which  follows  represents  Becket's  first  appearance  in  the 
drama:-— 

SoENE  IV. — Sea  Shore  of  Wissant  {Coast  qf  France.) 
Becket.     Eowabo  Grim. 

Becket. — Who  sides  with  us  ?    The  very  elements 
Make  war  on  Becket.     I'he  contemptuous  wind 
PufiB  out  its  cheeks  in  rude  opposing  breath. 
On  the  lost  shepherd  who  would  seek  his  flock. 
Am  1  the  Lord^s  anointed  ? 

Grim.— Holy  Father ! 
Second  to  none,  if  not  to  him  who  sits 
As  Peter's  self. 

Becket. — And  cannot  I  command 
These  rebel  waves  to  carry  me  to  England  ? 

Orim. — Wouldst  thou  'twere  eiv  n  to  thee,  this  mighty  power  ? 

Becket. — No,  not  to  man ;  and  least  of  men  to  me, 
The  weakest  of  my  brethren.     "Where  were  then 
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(Had  I  authoritj  o'er  Nature's  fonxn) 

The  exact  return  of  aeaaonable  things 

To  their  appointment  ? — the  unforced  conclusion 

To  the  unobtrusive  means  ? — ^that  calm  clear  order 

Which  the  hot  hand  of  passion  never  shakes, 

Nor  jealousy  can  foul  ? 

GWm.--Yet,  Holy  Father, 
Much  hast  thou  struggled  with  the  angry  workings 
Of  a  more  difficult  sea ;  a  storm-tost  bark. 
Beaten  from  Rome  to  France,  from  France  to  England  ; 
While  they  whose  kindred  duties  pledged  their  hands 
To  aid  thee  at  the  helm,  or  curb*a  by  fear, 
Or  urged  by  baser  hope  of  gain,  withhold 
The  cunninff  of  their  office— yet,  how  long  ? 

Becket, — ^What  if  I  thought  that  I  alone  was  left 
To  fight  the  fight  of  Heaven  ?    What,  if  I  said, 
**  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  my  God, 
And  if  I  fall  on  the  contending  soiL 
Who  then  will  raise  the  war-cry  f      Impious  fool ! 
Hath  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  such  need  of  help 
That  he  must  list  a  soldier  like  myself? 
Can  He  not  summon  myriads  of  arm'd  powers 
To  shake  the  stone-ribb'd  earth  who  ne^er  have  served 
Beneath  the  flag  of  Baal  ?    Fool — ay,  fool ! 
What  can  the  mote  that  dances  in  the  beam 
(Seen  only  then^  or  hasten  or  inhibit 
The  chariot  of  tne  sun  ? 

Grim. — The  sun  is  single ; 
The  earth  hath  lesser  stars  than  him^  and  these 
Have  paled  before  thee — ay,  and  yet  shall  bUnk, 
Confronted  with  the  master-light  that  clothes 
Thy  person  and  thy  office. 

^ed^.— Faithful  friend ! 
This  may  not  be — ^the  sun  is  setting.  Grim. 
Seek  out  another  leader ; — soon  sh^l  I 
Be  none  to  thee,  or  any  man.    Alas ! 
What  have  I  been  to  thee — ^to  all  who  loved  me  ? 
My  life  is  like  a  garment,  once  of  price. 
But  patch*d  with  colours,  whose  complexion  shocks 
The  sense  of  harmony.     Heaven's  mmister — 
Rejected  of  the  earth.    Primate  of  England — 
An  exile  from  its  dwellings.    Clothed  with  power. 
As  Legate  of  the  Vatican,  to  hurl 
Its  fires  before  the  hopeless  sinner  s  feet, 
And  open  there  an  isolating  gulf 
His  kindred  dare  not  pass,  while  God's  own  face 
Is  muffled  to  his  desperate  vision ! — I, 
Gifted  like  this,  when  my  aid  stands  in  service 
Of  some  weak  sitter  on  a  throne  of  earth. 
Am  fed  and  lairly  spoken,  as  an  arm 
To  work  some  state  machinery.     This  done, 
I  too  am  done  with,  and  the  prince  who  rules 
O'er  mortal  bodies,  when  his  end  is  eam'd. 
Can  spurn  at  him  who  sequestrates  a  soul ! 
Tet  this  18  my  deserving.    I  have  trod 
Th*  fftld  of  Christ,  with  foot  that  rather  sought 
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To  mount  o'er  men,  than  to  draw  near  to  God. 

^rhen,  on  the  battle-ground  of  Crown  and  Churchy 

Some  little  inch  was  fought  for,  I  opposed 

The  proud  reluctance  of  an  earthly  wiii^ 

And  phrased  it, ''  zeal  for  Heav'ki  r— and  I  am  puniah'd. 

'Tis  well — ^yet  not  much  longer ;  I  can  see 

One  who  will  end  all  struggles,  and  remove 

This  burden  from  my  roirit. 

Grim. — WTio  is  that  i 

Beeket.— lyesXh. ! 

Grim.— Death,  my  gracious  Lord !  Why  fear'st  thou  this  ? 

Bedcet  («torft>i^).—- What  saidst  thou  ?    Fear  I    Inaolttng  priest ! 
nay,  nay, 
I  err — ^thou  didst  not  mean  it  [^Speaking  in  a  low  tone. 

Friend,  behold 
Yon  gloomy  sea,  whose  wild  waves  seem  at  war 
With  the  black  sky.     {They  cannot  hurt  each  other — 
That  is  the  privilege  of  reasoning  man.) 
It  hath  a  sour  look ;  yet  what,  mink*st  thou,  care 
The  hearts  that  sleep  beneath  it,  in  the  calm 
Of  its  deep  chambers  ?    So,  the  sounding  shocks 
Of  the  world's  conflict  relush  not  to  the  grave. 
How  often  memory's  stem  reoordinff  pen 
Blots  from  life's  page  the  poetry  of  hope  I 
My  mother  dreamt-^my  mother  came  from  Moab-~ 
My  sire  of  Israel — ^'twas  a  double  line. 
I  noted  it — 'twas  folly — ^but  'tis  past) — 
She  dreamt  one  morning  that  she  saw  my  nuias 
Try  with  full  hands  to  spread  the  coverlet 
Above  my  infant  limbs ;  it  was  too  large 
To  unfold  it  in  the  room ;  she  took  it  out 
Into  the  pleasance :  still  it  stretch'd  and  stretch'd, 
Beyond  tne  boundaries ;  and  fold  ntw  on  fold. 
Till  the  great  cloth  might  wrap  a  kingdom.    I 
Had  £uth  in  dreams — the  drrams  have  fled,  and  soon 
Twill  be  an  easy  task  for  weakest  hands 
To  spread  another  covering  than  that 
O'er  all  that's  left  of  Beeket. 

[Mueee^  and  then  wUh  animation. 

Ha!  not  so. 
Ill  have  a  great  burial  in  the  minds 
Of  coming  Europe.     From  fiur  land  to  land, 
From  top  to  top  of  each  cathedral  tow'r, 
I'll  hang  my  name  and  &me  up,  as  a  curtain 
To  hide  the  sun  from  kings ! — Whom  have  we  here  ? 

Enter  Dean  of  Boulogne. 
'Tis  not  the  pilot !  would  it  were— oh !  would 
Thy  voice  cried  *'  Fair  for  England  !" 

Dean. — ^*Tis  not  fair ; 
Not  now,  nor  ever  will  be,  so  I  fear. 
While  the  Second  Heniy  reigns.     My  reverend  Lord, 
I  am  no  pilot ;  or  at  least  am  one 
To  steer  ihtefirom  that  shore :  'tis  rough  with  danger. 

Beeket. — There  is  no  peril  where  there's  love ;  the  coast 
Will  spread  its  arms  to  its  returning  child. 

Dean. — Not  so  its  other  children.    It  is  lined 
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With  men  who  watch  for  thee,  but  not  from  lore. 
Hatred  hath  shaped  its  pluis,  which  only  wait 
Thy  coming  to  be  handled. 

Becket. — *Tis  in  vain. 
Seven  years  the  flock  awaits  its  shepherd  ;  none 
Shall  stay  me  now.     Have  I  not  bent  enough  ? 
Fools !  did  they  think  I  could  not  rise  ?     W  ill  heav'n^ 
That  holds  its  servants  garments  from  the  hand 
Of  rotting  Time,  that  keeps  his  sandals  fr«sh 
Beneath  the  tread  of  exile,  let  his  spirit 
Be  wasted  bv  oppression  ? 

Dean, — Holy  Sir ! 
I  am  the  Priest  of  the  poor  Church  of  Boulogne. 
My  lord  the  Count  hath  sent  me  to  restrain 
This  perilous  voyage,  that  the  needy  earth 
Lose  not  so  gr^eat  a  saint. 

Becket. — 'Twill  have  a  greater, 
If  what  thou  fear'st  be  ratified. 

Qrim, — My  Lord ! 
If  not  for  thine,  yet  for  the  sake — 

Bedtet. — Enough ! 
Time  dies  in  talking.     Think  ve  not  I  know 
All  ye  would  ui^  ?-— the  excellent  good  reasons 
For  wise  delay — a  cause  in  danger  calling 
For  caution  to—    Great  Heav'n !  I^  sick  of  caution ; 
I'm  sick  to  death.    Nought  stays  me  but  the  arm 
Of  Him  who  strove  with  Israel.     Hear  me,  sirs : 
Who  am  I  ?    England's  Primate  ?     Where  am  I  ? 
Whose  is  my  livery,  that  a  tinsel  Prince, 
Whom  the  hour  raises  or  casts  down,  shall  say 
"  Thus,  and  no  further  shalt  thou  go'* — to  me, 
Whose  breath  can  blight  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  all, 
Who  sleep  hard-couch'd  in  some  uneasy  nook. 
Or  curtain'd  round  with  crimson !     Shall  it  be 
That  coming  men  shall  read  th*  historic  sneer. 
How  Becket  shook  when  Henry  threaten'd  him  ? 
'Twould  stir  the  dry  bones  in  my  grave  !  Good  Father, 
Thanks  to  thy  master.     We  are  bound  for  England. 
I  have  had  letters  from  our  Lord  the  Pope. 
There*s  lightning  in  them ;  shall  /  fear,  or  he^ 
When  those  cham'd  curses,  fork'd  with  fire,  are  loos'd, 
And  hurPd  at  the  prelatial  head  of  York  ? 
Come,  sirs,  away !     We  wait  no  weather  now. 
No  wind  blows  contrary  to  a  great  resolYe. 

The  deepest  and  most  peculiar  interest  of  the  drama  is  that  which 
represents  the  composure— and  more  than  composure,  the  lofty  grandeur 
of  sentiment  with  which  Becket  meets  the  death  which  he  knew  to  be 
prepared  for  him.  Grim,  his  cross-bearer, — John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
his  friend — and  Matilda,  a  sort  of  inspired  prophetess  of  the  deed  that 
was  to  be  committed,  all  strove  to  persuade  him  to  use  some  means  of 
escaping  from  the  direful  scene  on  which  they  knew  he  was  about  to 
enter ;  but  in  the  majesty  of  high  priesthood,  and  in  full  anurance  of 
well-doing,  he  retista  all  appeals. 
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ScBNB  X. — The  iame  Apartment. 

k  Btdttt,     Grinu 

Grim. — Three  Knights  without  craye— rather,  pleeae  your 
Lordship, 
Demand  an  instant  audience. 

Beeket. — Have  they  got 
Their  weapons  by  their  sides. 
Grtm.— They  have. 
BasM.— Admit  them. 

\EsU  Grim^  and  retnrm  with  Fitxttney  De  Mcrevittey 
and  Brito,     They  eit  down  and  remain  eOent, 
Becket. — Well,  Sirs !    Yonr  mission  seems  a  silent  one ! 
What  want  your  valours  with  a  man  of  peace. 
Poor  servant  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury  ? 
Why  speak  ye  not  ?    Or,  are  vour  thoughts  too  clumsy 
For  words  to  be  their  clothier  r 

Fitzune, — I  for  one. 
Had  rather  act  than  talk ! 

Becket. — Act  then !  or  go ! 
Ye  waste  my  time  thus.K 

Brito. — In  the  name  of  Henry, 
The  King  of  England— 

Becket. — A  poor  preface  that 
To  a  petition ! 

Brito. — We  den\and,  if  thou 
Who  hast  presumed  to  excommunicate 
Roger  of  York,  will  instantly  absolve 
Him  and  the  others,  whom  thy  voice  hath  dared 
8nn>end  from  office. 

Becket.— VTeU,  Sirs !  What  if  I 
Dare  further  and  refuse, 

MoreviUe.—ThovL  wilt  incur 
The  anger  of  the  King. 

Becket. — Who  chooses  you 
As  proxies  of  hb  wrath ! — Ye  i^y  your  part 
But  passing  badly.     I  would  min  feel  angry, 
To  compliment  your  mission  and  yourselves — 
Tis  a  rude  thing,  contempt,  for  knights  like  you ! 
Sudi  valiant  men !  but  wnat — ^yes,  yes,  Fitzurse ! 
I  see  you've  got  a  sword ! 
MoreviUe. — What  is  thy  answer  ? 
Becket. — Did  I  not  give  one  ?    Ta]k*d  ye  not  of  Kingii, 
And  of  commands,  to  me,  to  England's  Primate, 
Who,  in  each  matter  that  doth  touch  the  Chuit^, 
Within  the  gate  of  his  obedient  cars 
Admits  but  that  which  hath  the  pass  of  Rome. 
The  K%ng*8  commands !    The  King's  eommande  to  me 
In  my  dominion !    Ye  are  jesting.  Sirs ! 
BTfito. — His  hands  have  made  thee  what  thou  art ! 
Becket. — His  hands ! 
Made  me  !    Now,  by  the  keys  of  Peter,  Knight, 
Youll  stir  my  temper ! — his  nands ! — me !— u  so. 
Where  did  he  find  the  draff  and  reftise  which 
His  fingers  scraped  up  to  form  you  ?    God  made  me ; 
He  puts  upon  my  head  that  sanctity 
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Which,  like  the  sunshine,  dims  the  little  lights 
Of  crown  or  helmet.     He  doth  keep  my  person 
Safe  in  the  round  of  that  authority 
Within  whose  ring  of  fire  I  stand,  and  kiugh 
At  knightly  swor^  or  sceptre  of  a  King ! 
Ay,  He  doth  fill  my  roice,  which,  less  ye  bend 
For  pity  and  for  pimlon,  shall  be  horl'd. 
Hot  with  the  lightnings  of  indignant  Rome, 
At  ^«m,  and  m&e  you — be  it  possible— 
More  cursed  than  ye  are ! 

FUzurse, — Thou  foul-mouth'd  Priest! 
*Twere  right  to  strike  thy  tongue  out  where  thou  standV. 
We  will  not  suffer— 

Becket.-— If  irs  right— tiben  do  it ! 
I  am  alone,  unarmed ;  ye're  knights,  have  swords, 
And  can  at  least  employ  their  brutal  edge 
On  women  and  on  cnildren  and  on  men 

Who  won't  resist !     Fitzurse !  De  Moreville  !  Brito !  ^ 

Bold  knights !    I  do  defy  ye  !     Draw  your  weapons ! 
Tis  well — stand ;  look  me  in  the  face— I  front  ye 
Each  one !    Now— conscience  in  your  eye,  and  xigbt 
Be  with  your  arm ! — strike ! — Tis  so !    Half-paid  cut-thxoats  ! 
Go  back  to  Henry,  and  demand  more  hire 
Than  he  hath  given  ye  as  the  price  of  blood  ; 
Or^  do  ye  deem  that  I  ye  threaten  here 
Am  he  who  put  unpriestly  lance  in  rest, 
And  broke  the  wond'ring  chivalry  of  France  ? 
Think  ye  I'm  he,  who,  when  Toulouse  was  breach'd, 
Rush'd  with  such  onset  as  had  swept  away 
By  the  mere  wind  of  its  distracted  path 
A  Brito  or  Fitzurse  ?    Nay^  gentle  heroes, 
I  am  a  harmless  Priest !    J  have  cast  off 
Protective  mail,  and  dropp'd  th'  offending  sword  : 
Take  courage  now,  and  touch  me  !  I'll  not  move 
A  finger  to  your  hurt,  not  swerve  one  inch 
To  let  the  murder  pass.     Ho !  double  traitors 
To  Church  and  King,  ye  fear  it !  Poor  assassins— 
Off !    Get  your  armour^— case  with  comforting  mail 
The  palpitations  of  your  tender  hearts — 
Return !    Reseek  tnis  dangerous  service— strain 
Each  nerve  to  the  great  deed :  ye'll  find  me  here 
Unarmed,  and — eilait !  willing  to  accept^ 
As  a  full  penance  for  a  life  of  sins, 
The  degradation  of  a  death  from  you ! 

{The  three  Knighte  retire. 
They're  gone— I  must  compose  my  spirit — ah ! 
I  would  fall  calmly.    Never  more  these  hps 
Must  breathe  a  curse,  or  swell  with  wordy  wmth. 

Grim.— They  will  return ! 

Becket. — I  told  them  to  return. 

Grim.— They'll  slay  thee.  Master ! 

Becket.— Foenbly. 

GWm.— Then  fly ! 

Becket. — Grim !  Dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Grim. — Oh !  alas,  too  well. 
Thou  wilt  call  down  destruotion  on  the  land 
By  welcoming  thine  own. 
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BseXcef.— I  tell  thee  Giim, 
My  fall  is  predetennin'd — I  conaent : 
But  I  will  liaTe  it  how  1  choose,  and  when. 
Yes!  I  have  shown  tiiiese  brainless  murderers 
That  their  hired  swords  to  my  confronting  will 
Lose  opposition.     I  will  share  with  Henry 
The  powV  of  my  own  death. 

Grim, — Best  ^ow  that  pow*r 
By  shunning^ 

Becket, — tVliat  must  come  some  time— perhaps 
Less  fittingly.    Not  so.    God  and  the  Church ! 
God  and  the  Church  shall  rii^  from  every  blow ; 
Each  wound  sh^  ffape  with  we  eternal  words ; 
And  every  drop  of  blood  become  a  stream 
To  fertilize  the  soil  which  they  define. 

Grim — Thou  talkedst  of  thy  early  years,  when  thou 
Didst  lead  a  carnal  life — ^yet  longer  five 
But  to  redeem  it  more ! 

Becket, — I  cast  my  sins 
Upon  the  altar  of  this  sacrifice. 
And  let  the  flaming  compensation  shine 
On  the  round  earth,  and  mount  to  heav'n ! 

OHm. — ^The  people 
Love  thefr^-why  baulk  their  love  ?    . 

Becket, — Yes !  1  have  loved  them. 
And  lived  as  one  of  them ;  too  much  perchance 
For  those  beneath  me.  whose  minds  crouoh'd  to  mine. 
The  higheet  were  my  brethren.    *Ti8  too  late. 
Can  death  erase  the  instrument  which  love 
Writes  on  the  long-retaining  heart  ?  My  friend  t 
*Tis  a  mere  vulgar  and  a  pamted  &me 
That  blooms  but  in  Uie  eye,  nor  leaves  behind 
Some  treasured  scent  of  its  remembered  good. 
Come,  Grim !  Time  passes  by.    Devotion  blames 
These  words  that  filch  her  dues. 

Grim  {aside,) — Oh !  were  Ay  words 
Liks  thine,  thou  might'st  be  urg*d^-but  *tis  in  vain. 

SoBNB  XL— i&jSams  Apartment, 
John  ofSaHebury,    Grim, 

John, — I  tell  thee.  Grim,  'tis  useless — but,  m^  friend. 
Try — ^twill  relieve  &y  mind— our  great  Archbishop's 
Ib  yet  more  royal  than  the  King's.    His  course 
Igtke  those  ooean-monstersTXee  straight  path 
Is  terrible  with  pow*r,  the  while  their  limbs 
Do  lack  the  canabilit^  to  turn. 

Grim, — Shall  I  let  in  the  woman  ? 

John. — An*  thou  wilt 
Let  in  a  flood,  'twill  be  the  same.    Our  master 
Hath,  too,  his  fortunate  fSEuliDg  of  loolve 
That  listens  to  no  charming,  otherwise 
We  fools  might  worship  the  unsainted  saint 
Wiihoat  the  leave  of  Rome.    Yet  try  it.  Grim. 
TIm  broken  utterance  of  a  mind  unhing»d, 
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And  the  meek  roioe  of  its  pathetic  look. 
May  cure  a  case  which  wisdom  quite  gives  up. 

[EsU  Orim^  and  returns  with  Matilda. 

Matilda.— My  Loxd  Archbishop  Beeket !  Oh,  my  Lord ! 
Beware  the  knife ! 

Enter  d  Beeket, 

Beeket. — Poor  thing !  Thou  here,  Matilda ! 
What  wantest  thou  ? 

Matilda, — What  only  thou  canst  giro. 
I  have  a  message  unto  thee,  my  Lord ! 
Let's  think — Who  gave  it  me  ? — ^it  is  no  matter — 
I  tell  thee  thou  must  flv :  list !  in  thine  ear, 
He^s  come !  ^tis  fearful  f  is  it  not,  my  Lord  ? 
/  am  not  haunted  now  by  that  stem  £eu». 
It  hath  left  me,  but  thou  must  see  it  there 
Glaring  at  thee  with  its  blood-seeking  eyes. 
He  has  no  pity — hush !  he  has  no  pity. 

Beeket. — Could  I  do  aught  for  thee  before  we  part  ? 
But  thy  mind  wanders.     Go  in  peace,  Matilda. 

Matilda. — In  peace !  What  peace  ?  I  do  not  rave.  Oh !  think  not 
Tm  mad — 'tis  true,  too  true — this  circumstance. 
This  fearful  time,  hath  stretchM  mv  brain  until 
Reason  perforce  streams  in.     They  ve  planned  thy  death ! 

Beeket — I  know  it,  Lady ;  and  among  the  plotters 
Is  Richard  Brito !  Lead  her  gently  oflf, 
Grim,  and  be  kind  to  her. 

Matilda. — I  will  not  go, 
'Till  thou  hast  sworn  upon  the  cross  of  God 
That  thou  wilt  save  thyself  1  I  heard  him  say 
That  he  could  love  thee — 'tis  the  King  I  mean. 
Why  should  ye  quarrel  ?     If  the  sun  aud  moon 
Contend  in  heav'n,  what  do  the  lesser  lights 
But  hold  an  useless  office  ?  I  have  yielded 
Much  up  to  love — for  what  ?  To  please  one  other. 
His  vamty,  or  his  pride ;  and  then,  will  ye^ 
The  forest-monarcns,  when  Ae  winds  of  heav'n 
Pour  from  all  quarters  their  constraining  breath. 
Not  hend  to  lace  your  separated  boughs. 
Whose  mighty  shade  would  over-arch  the  sea, 
And  let  two  kingdoms  lie  in  peace  below  ? 

Beeket. — My  poor  Cassandra !     If  I  understand  thee. 
Tie  two  such  tops  together,  soon  the  trees 
Would  burst  all  bonds  to  stand  erect  once  more. 
Or  cast  their  leaves  off  in  the  struggle !  Lo ! 
Rather  than  yield  what  I  am  forcra^  to  uive 
By  Him  thats  greater  than  us  both,  this  King 
Entrusts  the  secret  mission  of  his  love 
To  three  aasafwins !  'Tis  a  close  regard. 
And  modest  too  in  its  expression ! 

Matilda.— ^0 ! 
Lord  Primate— no !  Heav*n  gives  my  weaker  mind 
To  show  the  £Eiults  of  thine.    He  sent  them  not. 
Not  Henry — ^no !  They  come — 

We  give  but  one  other  passage-— the  concluding  one  of  the  drama — 
in  which  the  King  muses  by  himself  on  the  deed  that  had  been  done» 
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and  leemi  to  see^  in  far  lighted  visioD,  the  future  fatei  and  varieties  of 
the  warfare  that  would^  through  long  ages,  continue  to  be  waged  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  powers. 

Henry, — Mine,  Cardinal  ? 
What  robb'd  the  earth  of  that  most  blessed  life  ? 
What  warp*d  the  (ancies  of  that  noble  mind, 
Turning  aside  the  thoughts  that  had  enriched  ! 

A  kingdom  with  their  fulness  ?     What  but  Rome  ? 
With  the  false  show  of  her  all-graspine  claims 
She  misdirected  such  a  soul  as  BecKet  s 
To  lag  behind  itself,  and  vindicate 
The  exultation  of  her  shrine  of  pow'r ! 
But,  *tis  enough ;  Vm.  calm  :  gone,  gone  for  ever ! 

LWaUcsande^ 
^  ^      ,       en  like  two  boys. 

In  nlayful  glee,  the  King  and  Chancellor 
Rode  side  by  side ;  and  trick  and  laugh  boil*d  up 
From  plenitude  of  spirit !  'Tis  a  proof 
How  much  he  loved  him. 

William, — Even  unto  death  ! 
Lady,  thou  saw'st  the  body  ? 

Afa^iMa.— Saw  it  ?  Ay  ! 
I,  and  the  angels,  and  the  fiends,  all  saw  it ; 
For  think  ye  not  Creation  was  disturbed 
In  every  comer,  and  came  trooping  in 
To  witness  such  a  death  ?   The  devils  laueh'd. 
And  then  I  laugh*d ! — ^but  why  should  I  do  that  ? 
I  was  not  happy.     Maybe  I  am  mad. 

WiUiam, — And  they  who  did  it  have  escaped,  no  doubt. 
1  need  not  ask  their  names. 

Matilda, — They  have  escaped. 

Henry  {returning), — My  Lords,  break  up  this  meeting.  I  would 
question 
My  thoufi^hts  alone.     Thb  is  a  circumstance 
Of  fearful  moment,  which  will  link  the  past 
With  th*  unsure  features  of  the  coming  age. 
Like  mark  upon  the  mountain-top  of  Time, 
Whose  base  has  sunk  from  sight.    Have  I  a  friend 
Worth  such  a  foe  ?    He  wrestled  for  his  order. 
And  I  for  mine.     What  is  the  end  ?    The  Church 
Now  sees  its  good  in  ranging  side  by  side 
With  vassal  against  lord ;  in  aftertimes 
Perchance  'twill  court  the  men  who  stand  upon 
The  topmost  round  of  life ;  and  next,  the  crown, 
Shorn  of  its  rays  of  pow*r,  become  a  symbol 
Of  order.     It  is  well.    All  private  toil 
Conspires  to  raise  the  public  edifice. 
And,  last,  will  flow  the  people's  love  or  duty 
From  free-bred  hearts,  not  forced  out  thence  by  weight 
Of  favour  or  oppression.     It  will  come— 
O  Becket,  Becxet !  neither  vou  nor  I 
Do  make  up  England ! — and  yet  murdered ! 

\Emt  Henry  and  attendants. 
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WUHam  {locking  qfter  him), — Come 
What  will,  the  present  smiles  on  Rome  ;  the  future 
May  bring  its  handle  with  it.    The  lire  Becket 
Was  not,  O  Monarch,  half  the  plague  to  thee, 
As  shall  be  dead  St  Thomas. 

We  have  left  no  room  for  any  critical  remarki  on  our  authoi^s  minor 
poems — ^nor  for  any  specimens  of  the  style  and  manner  in  which  they 
are  wrought.  They  are,  however,  exactly  of  the  same  character  with 
his  leading  subjects,  and  are  marked  by  the  same  wonderful  command 
of  highly  finished  phraseology — the  same  delight  in  subjects  that  give 
scope  at  once  to  the  speculative  and  the  imaginative  powers  of  the 
writer — in  some  instances  by  veins  of  tender  and  natural  feeling  which 
cannot  fail  to  recommend  these  particular  specimens  to  general  fiivour, 
and,  in  every  case,  by  the  same  respect  for  ascertfdned  and  divinely  au- 
thorized  truth,  *which  most  laudably  pervades  all  the  authoi^s  pi^ue- 
tions. 

We  do  not  say  that  we  anticipate  for  our  author's  works  any  wide  spread 
popularity  among  the  ordinary  readers  and  judges  of  verse ;  and  we 
would  not  even  recommend  their  perusal,  afler  dinner,  to  persons  who» 
like  ourselves,  are  more  fond  of  slumbrous  musing — not  very  clearly 
conducted — than  of  collected  attention  even  to  volumes  of  a  more  popu- 
larly manufactured  kind  than  our  author's.  His  poems  require,  for  their 
just  appreciation,  an  unclouded  state,  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  both  of 
his  sentimental,  his  speculative,  his  imaginative,  and  his,  more  strictly 
speaking,  artistic  propensities ;  but  we  are  certain  that  Mr.  Scott's 
poems  will  be  regarded,  if  not  as  a  "  model,"  at  least  as  an  interesting 
"  study"  by  all  good  judges,  whether  of  the  imaginative  or  the  specula- 
tive kind — and  we  also  hope  that  their  perusal  will  satisfy  the  mere 
amateurs  of  poetry — that  there  are  beautiful  creations  of  thought  and  of 
fancy,  which  may  and  will  be  found,  beyond  the  limited  circle,  within 
which  the  walks  of  the  more  common  tribe  of  poetical  enthusiasts  have 
been  accustomed  to  confine  themselves.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  follow  his 
future  progress  with  unafiected  interest,  and  with  more  than  ordinary 
expectations — ^hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  may  yet  alight  on  sub- 
jects less  out  of  the  common  track  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  than  most 
of  those  which  have  hiUierto  been  his  characteristic  &vomites. 


The  following  notices,  which  we  transcribe  from  Thierry's  History  of 
the  Conquest  by  the  Normans,  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers, — and 
seem  to  be  a  natural  sequel  to  what  we  have  already  said  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  Aft^  giving  the  same  account,  substantially, 
respecting  the  mother  of  Thomas,  which  we  have  noticed,  M.  Thierry 
thus  proceeds : — 

'^  Such  (as  related  by  a  great  number  of  ancient  authors)  was  the  ro- 
mantic origin  of  a  man  destined  to  run  an  almost  romantic  career,  and 
to  trouble,  in  a  manner  alike  violent  and  unforeseen,  the  great  grandson 
of  the  Norman  bastard,  in  the  happy  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the 
power  acquired  by  his  ancestors.     This  man,  bom  for  the  torment  of  the 
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conquering  race  of  England^  received  the  education  most  fitted  to  give 
him  access  to  men  of  that  race^  and  recommend  him  to  their  favour/'  &c. 

We  borrow  firom  another  chapter  of  the  same  author^  the  following 
notice  respecting  the  similar  birth  of  the  Norman  bastardy  commonly 
known  by  the  more  august  title  of  William  the  Conqueror : — 

''He  was/'  says  our  author,  ''  Count  or  Duke  of  Normandy^  and 
bastard  son  to  Robert  the  late  duke.  Robert  had  him  by  a  girl  of  Fo- 
laise,  whom  he  had  one  day  seen  on  his  return  from  the  chase,  washing 
Imen  in  a  brook,  with  her  companions.  The  Duke  was  smitten  with 
her  beauty ;  and  wishing  to  have  her  for  his  mistress,  sent  (says  a  chro- 
nicler in  verse)  one  of  his  most  discreet  cavaliers  to  make  proposals  to 
the  &mily.  The  fiither  at  first  received  such  proposals  with  disdain ; 
bat  on  reflection  he  went  and  consulted  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  a 
hermit  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  a  man  of  great  reputation  for  re- 
ligion. The  religious  man  was  of  opinion  that  the  will  of  the  powerful 
man  should  be  done  in  all  things.  The  thing  was  granted,  (says  the  old 
poet)  and  the  night  and  the  hour  agreed  on.  The  young  woman  was 
called  Arlete.  Duke  Robert  loved  her  much,  and  the  child  which  he 
bad  by  her  was  brought  up  with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  been  the  son 
of  a  wife." 

Young  William  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  when  his  father  took  it 
into  his  head  to  go  in  a  pilgrim's  habit  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  remission 
of  his  sins.  The  Nonnans  wished  to  detain  him,  representing  to  him 
that  it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  b^  left  without  a  chief.  ''  By  my 
troth,"  answered  Robert,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  without  a  lord ;  I  have 
a  litUe  bastard,  who,  if  it  please  God,  will  grow  bigger ;  choose  him 
forthwith ;  and  before  you  all,  I  will  possess  him  of  Mm  dutchy  as  my 
sucoesior."     The  Normans  did  what  ihe  Duke  proposed,  &c 

Such  was  the  origin  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  whose  great-grand* 
son  the  child  of  the  Saracenic  maiden  was  destined  to  give  so  much  an- 
noyance, and  by  his  contest  with  that  monarch,  if  not  to  originate  a  dis- 
pute respecting  the  civil  supremacies  of  Church  and  State,  at  least  to 
give  it  a  splendour,  and  imbue  it  with  an  inveteracy,  which  have  served 
to  prolong  it,  with  more  or  less  acrimony,  in  all  succeeding  times.  It 
leems  as  if  the  blood  of  Ishmael  were  destined  in  all  ages  to  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  more  regularly  constituted  authorities,  which  mankind, 
without  such  incitement,  have  been  accustomed  to  revere ;  and  even  at 
the  present  period,  and  around  our  own  homes,  it  will  be  found  by  ear- 
nest enquirers  into  this  matter,  that  a  small  infusion  of  gipsy  blood,  not 
altogether  inalien  to  the  Saracenic,  has  had  more  influence  in  producing 
some  of  the  most  lamentable  passages  in  the  history  of  our  late  ecdesiaa- 
tieai  disruption  than  either  the  friends  or  the  opponents  of  that  remark- 
aUa  transaction  are  disposed,-— or  perhaps  are  yet  sufficiently  informed, 
believe.— Verbum  sap. 
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THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  HUMBLER  CLASSES. 

No.  II. — LODGING-HOUSES  AND  DWELLINGhHoUSES. 

1.  Reports  of  London  '' Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  ClasBes." 

9.  Reports  of  "  Edinburgh  Association  for  Improving  the  Lodging- 
Houses  of  the  Working  Classes." 

3.  Reports  of  "  Dundee  Lodging-House  Association." 

In  the  introductory  article  we  pointed  out  the  universal  acknowledg. 
ment  of  the  degradation  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  the  general  interest 
and  desire  for  their  elevation  ;  we  described  the  causes  of  the  deteriora- 
tion^ and  suggested  several  means  of  amelioration.  We  endeavoured  also 
to  prove,  it  is  to  be  hoped  satisfactorily,  that,  as  physical  advancement  has 
ever  preceded  moral  progress,  the  reform  of  their  outward  physical  con- 
dition must  go  before  the  reformation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  des- 
titution. We  attributed  the  failure  of  former  benevolent  efforts  very 
much  to  the  neglect  of  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  because  they  aimed 
entirely  at  the  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  of  mankind^  while 
they  overlooked  the  remedy  of  the  debasing  circumstances  of  his  physical 
lot.  We  shall  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  argu- 
ments or  facts  adduced  in  support  of  these  views — we  would  refer  to 
these — to  the  testimony  of  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  labouring 
classes — to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  society  on 
this  question,  and  to  the  result  of  the  labours  in  this  new  direction — 
as  ample  confirmation  of  our  statements.  In  the  further  prosecution  of 
our  enquiries,  we  deem  it  not  necessary  to  advocate  theoretical  remedies 
or  proposals,  however  plausible  or  well  intentioned,  but  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  results  of  experience,  and  to  schemes  in  practical  operation. 

At  the  root  of  the  physical  evils  lies  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
dwelHngs  of  the  working-classes;  and,  accordingly,  the  improvement 
of  their  abodes  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  social  amelioration.  It  is  to 
the  state  of  these — the  remedies  which  are  being  applied — and  the  success 
which  has  hitherto  attended  them  as  well  as  the  prospects  and  tendency 
of  these  means  of  reformation,  that  we  propose  to  devote  this  article. 

How  sweet  and  pleasant  to  every  ear  is  the  very  sound  of  *'  Home !" 
To  our  own  countrymen  this  simple  word  conveys  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, which  no  foreigner  tan  conceive.  If  the  mere  expression  is  ca- 
pable of  awakening  such  sensations,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  the 
reality  ?  Needless  it  is  to  expatiate  on  the  pleasures — the  private,  do- 
mestic and  social  advantages  of  home.  The  shelter  of  the  roof  impressed 
with  that  name  is  great, — how  enlianced  it  becomes  when  it  also  pos- 
sesses comfort,  that  truly  homely,  native  word  !  Most  of  us  have  expe- 
rienced the  blessings  and  good  influences  of  a  comfortable  house ;  all 
may  imagine,  though  they  may  have  never  realized  the  disadvantages, 
and  the  evil  tendencies,  of  an  uncomfortable  abode.  Indispensable  as 
this  requisite  is  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  to  the  middle  and  higher  ranks, 
how  much  more  valuable  and  necessary  is  the  possession  of  it  to  the 
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sons  and  daughters  of  toil.  After  they  return  from  the  labourt  of 
the  day^  their  happiness  or  misery,  their  good  or  evil  hahits,  will  de- 
pend materially  on  the  comfort  or  discomfort — the  cleanliness  or  un« 
cleanliness,  of  their  dwellings.  If  the  character  of  the  parents  be  so 
much  regulated  by  the  abode,  how  mighty  must  be  its  influence  on  the 
impressible  season  of  youth.  It  is  there-^-in  his  home — that  the  child's 
future  career  is  moulded — there  education  goes  on,  though  instruction 
may  be  received  at  school ;  what  is  learned  at  school  is  unlearned  at 
home.  How  necessary,  then,  for  the  formation  of  the  moral  and  spi- 
ritual man,  is  the  outward  physical  reform  of  the  abode  I 

This  is  the  highest  claim  that  we  would  advance  for  the  improvement 
of  the  abodes  of  the  working  classes — that  it  will  not  only  do  more 
than  anything  else,  but  is  requisite  to  clear  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
moral  knowledge  and  religious  truth.  There  are  also  many  minor^ 
though  important  considerations,  which  demand  the  exertions  of  benevo- 
lence in  this  direction ;  for  these  wretched  dwellings  are,  not  only 
the  originating  causes,  but  the  fostering  hot-beds  of  vice,  crime,  disease, 
poverty,  and  general  degradation.  It  is,  by  the  crowded  state,  the 
bad  ventilation,  the  squalor,  and  every  abomination  which  can  be 
imagined,  that  are  generated,  the  want  of  self-respect,  the  drunken, 
ness,  debauchery,  disease,  crime,  and  pauperism  which  abound  in  the 
land,  especially  in  our  large  towns.  "  So  long  as  people  are  huddled 
together  in  dark,  dirty,  and  ill-ventilated  houses  and  localities,  they 
must,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  philanthropists,  be  exposed  to 
temptations  to  intemperance  and  vice,  too  strong  for  resistance."  The 
degradation  thereby  caused  is  not  only  enough  to  rouse  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Christian  man ;  but  is  sufRcient  to  demand  the  interference 
and  support  of  the  most  selfish  individual.  These  evils  cannot  be  li- 
mited to  the  sphere  in  which  they  arise,  but  they  spread  their  pestilen- 
tial, destructive  influence  through  the  whole  of  society.  All  are,  there- 
fore, interested  in  the  removal  of  this  great  and  crying  evil  of  our  age. 

The  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes  both  in  town  and  in 
country,  is  such  as  ought  to  make  us  blush  in  those  days  of  boasted  pro- 
gress, and  knowledge,  and  wealth.  They  are  fully  as  bad,  if  not  worse 
than  in  the  darkest  ages  of  barbarism,  and  are  a  disgrace  to  this  era  of 
civilisation  and  enlightenment.  The  cottages  of  the  country  population, 
and  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  towns,  demand  improvement ; 
but  those  of  the  country  are  not  so  bad,  nor  have  they  so  wide  a  range 
in  the  deteriorating  process  as  those  in  the  towns.  It  is  solely  the  latter, 
of  which  we  mean  to  treat  in  this  article.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
temporary  or  Lodging- Houses,  and  the  permanent  or  Dwelling-Houses. 
It  is  to  the  Lodging. Houses  that  we  shall  first  direct  attention. 

I.  Lodging- Houses. — As  among  the  other  classes  of  society  there 
are  many  who  always  live  in  lodgings;  so  among  the  lower  ranks, 
there  is  a  large  floating  population  who  have  no  fixed  abode,  but 
take  up  their  residence  in  lodgings.  In  the  large  towns  there  are  small 
houses,  with  perhaps  a  room,  or  two  rooms,  and  other  establishments* 
It  is  to  the8€<,  latter  that  we  mean  to  direct  attention.  They  are  frequented 
by  all  sorts  of  persons.    "  The  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  are  in  a  most 
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deplorable  condition-— unprovided  with  furniture— the  bedding  scanty 
and  dirty — the  apartments  filthy,  with  scarcely  a  window  for  li^t  or 
air— numbers  are  crowded  into  one  miserably  small  apartment,  breathing 
an  unwholesome  and  vitiated  atmosphere.  In  such  abodes,  the  injury 
to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  and  through  them  to  the  community^  is 
fearful ;  and  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  they  are  still  worse.  They  are 
the  resort  of  thieves,  and  of  the  most  dissolute  and  abandoned  of  the 
population  ;  and  from  the  want  of  other  and  better  acconmiodatian>  the 
innocent  and  unwary  are  obliged  to  resort  to  these  houses,  where*  eie 
long,  they  are  contaminated  by  the  scenes  of  drunkenness,  debauchery, 
and  disorder,  which  nightly  occur  therein."  This  is  from  the  first  report 
of  the  Dundee  Lodging-house  Association,  and  contains  a  faithful 
unexaggerated  description  of  the  condition,  and  inhabitants,  of  the 
low  lodging-houses  of  our  large  towns.  Till  a  few  years  ago,  this  was 
the  universal  character  of  these  places,  and  no  respectable  individuals 
had  any  escape  from  these,  and  the  most  guileless  were  led  to  ruin  from 
having  been  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  in  these  houses.  In  the  forci- 
ble language  of  the  Quarterly  Re  vie  w, — "  More  of  rustic  innocence,  and 
honest  purpose,  both  in  males  and  females,  has  suffered  shipwreck  in  these 
lodging-houses,  than  from  any  other  perils,  that  try  the  skill  and  courage 
of  young  adventurers."  "  So  generally  are  they  of  this  character,  thi^ 
although  there  are  undoubtedly  some  lodging-houses  for  the  reception  of 
working  people,  and  that  at  a  price  within  their  reach,  of  a  much  moze 
respectable  description,  yet  so  few  are  there,  and  so  difficult  of  discovery, 
that  a  stranger  arriving  in  Edinburgh,  and  inquiring  for  lodgings,  or 
guided  by  the  sign-boards,  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  find  himsdf 
in  one  of  these  haunts  of  vice  and  wickedness  which  have  been  de- 
scribed ;  it  would  be  only  by  rare  good  fortune  that  he  obtained  lodg- 
ings in  a  decent  house.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  these  remarks  apply 
much  more  strongly  to  the  case  of  young  women,  of  whom  too  many 
are  obliged  to  travel  in  search  of  needle-work  or  other  empbyment."* 
'*  Persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  aU  characters  and  ages,  are  promiscuously 
huddled  together,"  and  the  police  officers  vouch  for  "  having  seen  iitenlj^ 
shake-dotens  in  one  house,  and  thirty  persons  in  one  apartment." 

This  picture  of  the  wretched  condition  and  destructive  influence  of  these 
lodging-houses,  is  sufficiently  distinct,  without  entering  into  more  minute 
details.  It  indicates  an  evil  of  frightful  magnitude  which  surrounds 
the  labouring  population  in  the  matter  of  their  abodes,  and  which  im- 
peratively demands  the  most  vigorous  steps  for  its  correction.  We  pro- 
pose to  give  a  short  narrative  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
towards  a  reformation  in  this  respect  in  the  three  towns  of  Edinburgh, 
London,  and  Dundee.  We  shfdl  endeavour  to  extract  from  the  reports 
of  the  different  associations,  the  physical  and  moral  effects,  by  shewing 
the  principles  on  which  these  model  houses  are  conducted,  the  result  on 
the  neighbouring  houses,  and  on  the  frequenters  of  these  establishments, 
and  also  the  encouraging  prospects  for  the  future  to  extend  operations  in 
the  same  direction.     We  shdl  first  give  a  short  statement  of  the  rise 

*  Second  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Lodging  Houses  Association,  p.  4. 
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and  progressive  history  of  the  associations  and  houses  in  each  of  these 
towns,  and  add  a  few  explanatory  remarks. 

Edinburgh  has  been  named  before  the  others,  because  to  that  city 
must  be  awarded  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  branch  of  bene* 
volent  exertion.  The  palm  of  originating  model  dwelling-bouses  for  the 
working  classes,  unquestionably  belongs  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  his  ex- 
cellent coadjutors.  But  though,  under  the  auspices  of  this  praiseworthy 
nobleman,  whose  very  name  must  be  a  "  household  word"  in  the  mouth 
of  every  one  of  our  toiling  population — there  were  erected  several  dwel- 
lings of  a  permanent  character ;  yet  in  Edinburgh  arose  the  first ''  Lodg- 
ing-house  Association,"  and  was  established  the  first  model  lodging- 
house. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  association,  and  their  house  were  :— 
"  One  of  the  ministers  of  this  city,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  lodging-houses  for  the 
poor,  and  the  degrading  and  demoralizing  influence  which  they  exercised. 
Meetings  were  held  on  the  subject, — investigations  conducted  by  the 
Police  authorities  revealed  the  existence  of  an  evil  of  great  magnitude 
and  extent, — and  in  March  1841,  the  present  Association  was  formed. 
Its  object  was  to  improve  the  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  and  labouring 
classes,  by  means  of  the  stimulus  and  example  of  Model  Lodging-houses 
planted  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  by  any  other  means  which  experience 
might  point  out.  Years  elapsed,  however,  before  any  practical  step  was 
taken.  At  that  date  the  public  mind  was  not  so  well  informed  upon 
the  subject,  nor  so  much  alive  to  its  importance,  as  it  has  since  become. 
Those  numerous  institutions, — Improved  Dwellings — Cofike-houses— 
Baths — and  others,  having  for  their  object  the  physical  improvement 
and  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  our 
cities,  had  then  no  existence.  The  progress  of  the  Association  in  a  new 
and  \mtried  field,  was  therefore  slow  and  cautious.  A  small  sum  was 
raised  by  subscription,  and  it  was  not  till  March  1 844^  that  the  first 
Model  Lodging-house  was  opened  in  the  well-known  locality  of  the 
Wett  Port.  The  success  of  this  House  encouraged  the  public  to  place 
more  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association,  and  in  August  1847>  a 
second  House  was  opened  in  the  Cowgate.  Experience  had  at  an  early 
period  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  making  a  separation  between  the 
sexes  in  these  Model  Houses,  and  of  providing  a  lodging-house  exclu^* 
sively  for  the  use  of  married  persons  and  females.  A  firesh  af^peal  to  the 
public  procured  the  requisite  funds,  and  a  House  was,  in  August  1849, 
opened  for  this  object  in  Merchant  Street,  the  inunediate  neighbourhood 
01  the  Grassmarket. 
**  The  accommodation  afforded  by  these  three  Houses  is  as  follows  :-— 
West  Port  House,  .  .  64  Lodgers. 

Cowgate  House,       ...  79 

Merchant  Street  House,       .  .  ,  76 


9> 


In  all  ^19  Lodgers. 

*'  The  amount  of  public  support  received  by  subscriptions  and  donations^ 
from  first  to  last,  has  been  L.1003,  15s.  3d.    The  balance  of  the  sum 
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of  L.14.68,  98.  2d.,  ue,  L.465,  has  been  paid  by  means  of  the  surplui 
profits  arising  from  the  lodging-houses. 

"  The  Association  is,  therefore,  now  free  of  debt,  and  possessed  of  three 
lodging-houses  well  and  fully  furnished  for  their  purpose,  and  yielding  a 
considerable  annual  surplus  revenue,  available,  in  future  years,  for  the 
extension  of  its  operations  in  whatever  way  may  be  deemed  most  expe- 
dient." 

Such  is  the  account,  but  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  know  the  number 
of  lodgers,  and  expense  and  surplus ;  and  the  following  table  contains 
these  items  of  the  three  houses  for  the  first  year  and  the  last  year : — 

View  of  thi  Progress  of  the  Lodoinos. 

West  Port  House. 

Number  of    Received  from    Yearly  Expense  not 
Lodgew.  Lodgers.  incladmg  Outfit       5>«P«»- 

£    s.    d,  £    s.    d*      £    t.    dm 

1st  year  1844.5,      4,577        57    4     3         104     9     8       

8  th  year,  185 1-2,  19,178      217  13     ^        179  10  10      S8     8     4 

Cowgate  House, 

Istyear,  1847-8,  21,278      250  10     1        142  11      1     107  19     0 
5th  year,  1851.2,24,532      280     9     0        208     7     5      72     1     7 

Merchant  Street  House. 

Istyear,  1849-50,   9,223       105   12   10        149     9     0      43   l6     2 
3dyear,  1851.2,  10,616       123     2     3        156  11     4      33     9     1 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  of  the  Association,  we  cannot  omit  to 
mention  "  the  gratifying  fact  of  another  Lodging-house  on  a  large  scale 
having  been  opened  in  1851  in  the  Grassmarket,  through  the  private 
liberality  and  enterprize  of  Dr.  R.  Foulis."  For  an  account  of  the  vast 
benefits  which  this  excellent  gentleman  has  conferred  on  the  cause  of 
philanthropy,  and  social  improvement  of  the  working  classes  of  Edin- 
burgh, we  would  refer  to  his  able  pamphlet.*  We  cannot  but  quote 
what  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Association  says  on  the  effects  of  this 
house  on  their  establishments : — "  It  is  paiticiilarly  gratifying,  as  well  at 
instructive,  to  notice,  that  though  that  house  is  situated  in  the  same 
locality  as  the  houses  of  the  Association,  conducted  precisely  on  the  same 
system,  and  of  a  larger  size  than  any  of  them,  (accommodatmg  90 
lodgers,)  it  has  been  completely  successful,  yet  has  not  affected  the  pre- 
viously existing  Houses  of  the  Association  by  diminishing  in  any  notice- 
able degree  the  number  of  their  Lodgers.  All  the  good  it  has  accom- 
plished has  been  new  and  superadded,  not  at  all  borrowed  or  withdrawn 
from  its  neighbours." 

The  progress  of  Dr.  Foulis'  house  has  been  : — 

Number  of 
Night  LodgeiVi 

1.  Year  from  1st  June  1851  to  1st  June  1852,      ...    23,049 

2.  Eight  Months,  from  1st  Jane  1852  to  1st  March  1853,    18,670 

In  all,    41,719 

*  "  Old  Uonset  in  Edinburgh,  and  their  InhabitantB,  as  they  are  and  mi^t  be.*' 
B/  Robert  Foulis,  M.D.,  F.R.CJ3.E. 
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It  may  have  been  remarked  that  the  Merchant  Street  House  has  not 
come  up  to  the  others  either  in  the  number  of  lodgers  or  in  the  receipts. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  different  character  of  the  house^  being  set 
apart  for  married  couples  and  females.  The  want  of  success  does  not 
affect  the  principle  of  the  system,  but  merely  proves,  after  several  years' 
experience,  that  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand  for  that  species  of 
house.  *'  This  circumstance  has  not  at  all  diminished  tlie  committee's 
conviction  of  the  necessity  and  great  utility  of  this  house,  intended  chiefly 
for  the  acconmiodation  of  femeJes,  and  they  are  far  from  undervaluing 
the  amount  of  good  which  it  has  already  accomplished.  But  they  are 
now  satisfied  that  there  does  not  exist  in  the  particular  locality  where 
tliis  house  is  situated,  a  demand  equal  to  the  large  accommodation  which 
it  affords. .  .  .  They  ultimately  look  forward  to  substituting  in  lieu  of  it 
a  smaller  house ;  but  will  wait  a  &vourable  opportunity  of  selling  the 
present  house  before  making  any  change." 

The  accommodation  given  is  half>a-bed  for  Sd.  per  night,  (the  same 
as  charged  in  the  other  houses)  and  the  use  of  kitchen  for  sitting  in,  and 
apparatus  and  fire  for  cooking  their  victuals, — also  a  wash-house  for 
washing  their  clothes.  If  the  lodgers  remain  all  the  six  days  of  a 
week  they  are  not  charged  for  Sunday. 

Such  is  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Edinburgh  Association.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  Dundee.  The  movement  there,  and  the  results,  as  stated 
in  the  third  and  fourth  reports  of  the  Dundee  Lodging-House  Associa- 
tion, are : — 

*'  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1848,  the  attention  of  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Dundee  was  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  Lodging-Houses 
in  the  town,  occupied  by  the  industrious  poor,  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  providing  improved  lodging-houses  for  this  class  in 
Edinburgh.  On  making  enquiries  into  the  condition  of  these  houses,  it 
was  found  that  the  greater  number  of  them  were  in  a  very  wretched 
eondition, — that  they  were,  in  many  cases,  the  nurseries  of  crime, — the 
haunts  of  the  dissolute  and  worthless, — and  that  few  of  them  were  of 
fiieh  a  character  as  that  any  one  could  lodge  in  them  without  being  con- 
taminated, and  running  the  risk  of  being  infected  by  disease  from  the 
foul  and  unwholesome  atmosphere  breathed  in  them.  The  information 
gathered  was  laid  before  a  public  meeting,  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
the  6th  of  April  1848,  and  a  report  from  the  Superintendent  of  Police 
as  to  these  houses  was  at  same  time  read ;  and  the  gentlemen  present, 
hmng  thence  convinced  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  condition  of  these 
lodging-houses,  and  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  taking  some  vigorous 
ilepa  to  correct  these  evils,  and  being  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  likely 
means  of  effecting  an  improvement  on  the  existing  lodging-houses,  and 
of  remedying,  to  some  extent,  the  evils  complained  of,  to  form  a  com- 
Ibrtable  and  economical  establishment,  which,  while  it  might  serve  as  a 
model  to  others,  might  also  become  a  desirable  and  advantageous  resort 
for  the  industious  and  respectable  poor,  resolved  to  form  themselves  into 
an  Association,  under  the  name  of  "  Tbb  Dundbb  Lodoino.Housb 
Association,"  and  to  establish  such  an  Institution. 

^  A  Committee  was  thereafter  appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  for 

\3 
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the  purpose  of  establishing  such  an  Institution ;  and  funds  to  a  consider- 
ahle  amount  having  been  raised,  a  house  in  Scott's  Close,  Overgate,  was 
taken,  and  after  the  necessary  repairs  and  alterations  had  been  made 
upon  it,  it  was  opened,  in  the  beginning  of  December  184Q,  for  the^  recep*: 
tion  of  lodgers,  under  the  name  of  ''  Thb  Dundbb  Victoria  Lonomcr-. 
HousB." 

**  The  following  details  regarding  this  house  are  reported  by  the  com^' 
mittee.  As  stated  above,  it  was  opened  in  December  1849-  At  firstf. 
only  a  small  part  of  it  was  furnished ;  but  it  is  now  fully  furnished,  and: 
is  capable  of  accommodating  80  lodgers. 

**  The  total  expenses  of  repairing,  altering,  and  furnishing  ^e  house 
have  been  £418,  14s.  7d.  The  amount  obtained  by  subscription  was 
£l79.  88.  6d.  The  deficiency  has  been  made  up  by  opening  a  credit 
with  the  Dundee  Banking  Company  to  the  amoimt  of  iSl70,  of  which 
up  to  this  date,  (January  1852,)£l47>  12s.  4d.  have  been  drawn,  and 
by  the  profits  of  the  establishment." 

*'  The  following  tabular  statement  will  shew  how  far  this  house  hir 
answered  the  requirements  of  the  community,  and  what  increasing  sue- 
cess  has  attended  it : — 

1860  22,617  £261     6    6    £209  14    9    £41  11     9 

1861  23,493  260  13    6  .   226  12    6      36     1    0 

1862  26,266  298  18  11      263    9  11       46    9    0 

*'  During  the  last  year  the  debt  due  to  the  Dundee  Banking  Company 
has  been  r^uced  by  £45,  9s. ;  whilst  2  77^  more  nights'  lodgings  have 
been  afforded." 

There  is  one  important  difference  in  this  house  from  those  in  Edin«* 
burgh,  that  a  whole  bed  is  provided  for  each  lodger  at  the  sam^  charge^ 
3d.  This  may  account  for  the  amount  of  surplus  being  less  than  tbakt 
in  Edinburgh.  The  association  in  Dundee  determined  to  have  singla 
beds  from  the  commencement,  and  they  have  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  success  of  this  resolution — ^for,  notwithstanding  thiiy 
there  has  been  a  large  surplus.  This  is  the  only  house  in  Dundee  of 
the  exact  kind,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but  soon  after  its  suc- 
cess in  effecting  a  change  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes^  it 
occurred  to  several  benevolent  gentlemen  in  Dundee,  especially  to  Mr* 
T.  W.  Miln,  that  a  lodging-house  for  the  female  mill- workers,  would  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  that  class.  It  differed  considerably  fipom 
the  others,  in  that  it  would  be  more  of  a  permanent  dwelling,  and  that 
these  girls,  receiving  smaller  wages,  could  not  afford  to  give  so  much  as 
even  3d.  a-nighi.  The  charge  is  only  9d.  per  week  ;  but  the  sucoese» 
even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  has  turned  the  scale,  and  in  the  third 
year  of  its  progress  there  will  be  found  a  small  surplus  ;  but  the  gr^ 
good  which  has  been  done  is  of  a  moral  and  reformatory  character.  Ite 
history  and  progress  are  detailed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  third 
and  fourth  reports  of  the  associatioa : — 

**  Encouraged  by  the  success  which  had  attended  their  first  lodgmff* 
house,  and  by  the  grateful  feelings  expressed  by  those  for  whose  bcMt 
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it  wai  establiihed,  the  AsBOcmtTon  next  resolved  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  lodging-houses  of  the  female  mill,  workers.  A  committee  from 
the  members  was  thereupon  appointed  to  make  enquiries  into  the  condi- 
tion of  these  dwellings  ;  and,  on  making  these  enquiries,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  in  a  very  deplorable  condition.  The  scanty  supply  of 
bedding, — the  filthy  state  of  the  apartments  and  beds, — the  numbers 
crowded  into  one  room,-*-and  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  breathed  by 
them^  presented  a  picture  of  the  most  loathsome  wretchedness.  The 
Committee  thereafler  waited  on  some  of  the  mill-owners  in  the  town, 
and  intimated,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  association  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  establishment  of  a  lodging-house  for  these  females,  and 
these  gentlemen  expressed  their  approval,  and  their  readiness  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  association  in  establishing  such  a  house.  Funds  to  the 
amount  of  L.445,  were  raised  by  subscription  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
house  in  Scouringbum  having  been  secured,  was  fitted  up  and  furnished, 
and  opened  for  the  reception  of  lodgers  on  the  S5th  of  January  1850. 
The  expense  of  repairing,  altering,  and  furnishing  this  house — which  has 
accommodation  for  113  inmates — has  been  Ld71>  15s.  9d. 

''  Its  success  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  Victoria  Lodging- 
House, — ^but  for  this  the  Association  was  not  unprepared.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  class  for  which  this  house  was  provided, — who 
had  hitherto,  when  released  from  their  daily  toil,  been  accustomed  to 
lawless  freedom,-— would,  at  first,  willingly  subject  themselves  to  the 
wholesome  restraint  which  must  be  imposed  on  the  inmates  of  such  a 
house.  Circumstances  also,  to  which  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  make 
&rther  reference,  conspired,  at  its  first  opening,  to  retard  its  progress. 
Its  success,  however,  though  not  very  rapid,  has  been  progressive,  and 
must  be  considered  as  satisfactory." 

*'  Its  progress  during  the  three  years  has  been—- 


During 

Number  of  Weekly  Lodgers. 

Receipts. 

1850 

2730 

£108     8     6 

1851 

4997 

187     4     1 

1852^ 

5367 

201     5     3 

The  expenditure  during  1852  amounted  to  L.191j  9b-  7d.  The  surplus 
if  therefbre  L.9,  1 5s.  8d. 

''The  chief  reason  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Female  lodging-house 
being  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  one  for  Males  is,  that  the  wages  of 
the  former  class  are  smaller,  and  cannot  afford  so  heavy  a  charge ;  be- 
sides, the  rent  of  the  house  is  higher." 

'*  But  the  committee  think  that  this  lodging-house  is  to  be  viewed, 
not  merely  as  a  home  for  its  inmates,  but  also  as  a  sort  of  reformatory 
sehool  fbr  them.  Under  the  management  of  its  excellent  superinten- 
dent, Mrs.  Leslie,  several  of  the  inmates,  who,  when  they  first  en- 
tered, were  partially  the  victims  of  intemperance  and  other  degrading 
habits,  have  been  entirely  reclaimed;  and  the  committee  refer  with 
pleasure  to  the  gratifying  fact,  that  while  at  the  time  Mrs.  Leslie  was 
^pobtvd  superintendent,  when  the  number  of  inmates  did  not  exceed 
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40,  every  Saturday  evening,  some  of  them  presented  themselYee  in*  a 
Btate  of  intoxication,  such  a  sight  is  now  rarely  witnessed." 

We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  gratifying  results  of  this 
experiment,  when  we  speak  of  the  general  effects  of  these  estahlishments. 

We  now  go  to  London,  where,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  place, 
the  field  of  operations  has  heen  more  extensive.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned, that,  though  London  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  formation  of 
model  dwellings,  it  only  followed  Edinburgh  in  the  matter  of  model 
lodging-houses.  The  following  extract  from  the  Second  Report  of  the 
London  Association  in  1846,*  explains  the  origin  of  the  proposal  for 
establishing  these  houses : — 

'*  The  dwellings  recently  erected  in  Bagnigge  Wells,  necessarily 
limited  in  number,  have  been  planned  to  meet  the  wants  of  only  three 
classes: — 

1st,  Mechanics  of  a  middling  rank,  and  earning  Mr  wages. 
)2d.  Labouring  men,  and  their  families,  of  the  next  degree  lower. 
8d,  Widows  and  single  women  of  mature  age. 

*'  But  it  will  be  evident  that,  besides  these  three,  there  are  various . 
other  classes,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  most  desirable  that  some  cjfifort 
should  be  made. 

"  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  that  of  the  unmarried  labour, 
ers,  earning  only  small  wages,  and  requiring,  therefore,  and  being  only 
able  to  afford  themselves  a  narrow  and  cheap  place  of  abode. 

*'  It  is  believed,  that  for  such,  who  are  generally  young  men,  there  is 
scarcely  any  accommodation  provided  in  London,  excepting  such  as  is 
finught  with  every  kind  of  physical  and  moral  pollution. 

**  A  single  room  for  such  a  labourer's  own  use  would  generally  be  above 
his  means.  In  St.  Giles's,  or  Saffron  Hill,  or  Whitechapel,  he  finds 
beds  provided  for  persons  of  his  class  for  the  charge  of  fourpence  per 
night.  But  these  beds  are  generally  crowded  together,  six,  ^ight,  or 
even  ten  in  one  room,  by  persons  who  make  their  living  by  taking  and 
reletting  such  apartments.  Your  committee  purpose,  therefore,  if  the 
public  will  enable  them,  to  make,  without  delay,  an  effort  to  establish, 
in  St  Giles's,  a  model  lodging-house  for  working  men  of  decent  charac- 
ter; in  which  health,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  may  be  studied,  and 
moral  and  religious  improvement  rendered  attainable.  Already  they 
are  in  treaty  for  a  site  for  such  a  house,  and  hope,  in  a  very  few  days, 
to  obtain  possession." 

The  progress  of  these  efforts  has  been  very  great,  as  will  be  found 
from  the  following  statements  : — *'  Two  or  three  attempts  of  this  kind 
had  been  made  before  your  committee  entered  upon  this  work.  In 
King  Street,  Drury  Lane,  a  house  usually  occupied  as  a  lodging-house, 
having  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Russell  Gumey,  £sq.,  he  determined 
on  a  thorough  renovation  of  it.  After  being  entirely  repaired  and  re- 
formed, it  was  used  as  a  lodging-house,  at  the  usual  charge  of  fourpence 
per  night,  and  has,  for  many  months  past,  been  fully  occupied  by  lodgrav, 

*  It  nuky  be  racoUected  that  tlie  Edinburgh  AsMcUtion  wm  founded  in  1841, 
And  one  house  was  opened  in  1844. 
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b  the  number  of  twenty-four,  the  whole  that  it  could  accommodate ; 
and  has  been  kept  in  cleanliness,  wholesomeness,  and  good  order.  This 
house  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  offered  to  this  society^  and  your 
committee  have  readily  accepted  the  charge. 

'*  A  second  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  made  in  Newton  Street^ 
flolbom,  where  a  house  was  taken,  and  funds  provided  for  its  repair, 
by  Alexander  Grordon,  Esq.,  for  the  occupation  of  females  exclusively. 

''  But  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  your  committee  were  offered  an 
estate  of  seventeen  dilapidated  houses,  in  two  or  three  different  parts  of 
London;  out  of  which  they  selected  three  houses  lying  together  in 
Charies  Street,  Drury  Lane,  the  district  where  lodging-houses  for  the 
lowest  class  of  labourers  most  abound. 

"  The  committee  were  desireus  of  trying  what  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  repairing  and  improving  some  of  these  places,  and  removing  the 
filth  and  unwholesomeness  by  which  they  have  long  been  distinguished. 

'*  They  therefore  took  a  lease  of  these  three  houses,  at  a  rent  of  L.45 
per  annum  for  the  three.  Resolving  to  do  the  work  in  a  thorough  and 
aatis&ctory  manner,  they  have  expended,  from  first  to  last,  L.90O  on 
the  reparation  and  furnishing  of  these  three  houses ;  rebuilding  portions, 
constructing  a  bath,  kitchen,  and  various  other  conveniences  which  were 
entirely  deficient 

'*  It  was  opened  for  lodgek,  at  fourpence  per  night,  on  Monday  the 
3 1st  of  May. 

"  On  that  night,  ei^hi  poor  persons  lodged  there. 

"  On  the  Sd  of  Jwae,  there  were  thirty-five  lodgers  ;  on  the  7th,/or<y- 
nine;  on  the  9th,  fifty -nine  ;  and  on  the  10th,  eixty^eix  ;  being  the 
whole  number  that  the  house  was  then  capablie  of  receiving. 

**  Two  rooms  are  not  yet  completed  or  furnished. 

"  When  they  are  ready  for  use,  the  house  will  receive  about  80  in- 
mates ni^tly.  At  present  it  averages  66 ;  and  as  the  beds  are  usually 
all  filled,  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  fourpence  per  night,  or  2s.  per  week, 
the  receipts  are  not  less  than  SOs.  per  diem,  or  about  L.300  per  annum. 

"  But  we  come  lastly  to  the  principal  effort  of  the  year — the  Model 
I^ging-house  in  George  Street,  St.  Giles's — to  which  your  committee 
announced  last  year  that  they  hoped  to  give  their  chief  attention." 

The  houses  which  we  have  described  in  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and 
London,  only  provide  separate  beds,  but  several  persons  are  in  one 
apartment ;  but  this  house  in  St.  Giles's  for  the  same  rent  of  fourpence 
gives  a  separate  apartment.  The  report  goes  on  to  notice  this  difference : — 

'*  One  grand  fioature  of  difference  wiU  be  remarked  on  the  most  casual 
inspection. 

'*  In  the  Charles  Street  house,  while  it  is  clean,  well  ventilated,  and 
Wholeeome,  any  separation  of  the  inmates  is  impossible ;  and  thus  six, 
6i|^t,  or  even  ten  men  roust  of  necessity  sleep,  night  by  night,  in  the 
same  apartment. 

"  In  the  ordinary  lodging-houses  of  St.  Giles's  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  tor  twice  this  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be 
mingled  together  every  night. 

"  But  in  the  present  house,  raised  from  the  ground  on  the  architect's 
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wn  plansj  each  labouring  man  will  have,  not  only  a  eomfwtaU*  and 
rboleaoma  dwelling,  but,  for  the  nnall  rent  of  fourpenca  per  nig^tt  • 
Mporalf  Bleeping  apartment. 

**  The  vast  importance  of  this  step  mutt  be  obyioua  to  all  reflectiiig 
nundi. 

"  \%  was  the  remark  of  a  distinguiBhed  clergyman,  accustomed  to  the 
habit!  and  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
formation  of  this  society,  that  '  among  the  chief  disadvantages  under 
which  the  poor  man  universally  laboured,  must  be  placed  in  the  fini 
rank>  the  impossibility  of  his  ever  being  alone'  And  your  committee 
fed  that  the  society  will  not  have  existed  in  vain  if  it  shall  sueeeed  in 
doing  something  to  check  or  reduce  this  great  evil." 

At  to  the  success  of  the  lodging-houses,  the  fourth  report  says,-*— ''  in  the 
last  week  in  April  1848,  on  some  nights,  there  was  not  a  single  vacant 
bed  to  be  found  in  the  three  houses  in  King  Street,  Drury  Lane,  in 
Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane,  and  in  Qeorge  Street,  St.  Giles."  Again, 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  movement  on  others,  the  committee  remark  :— - 
"  Such  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  the  George  Street  house  upon 
the  public  mind,  that  already  four  different  cases  in  which  independoit 
parties  have  begun  to  entertain  or  carry  on  similar  undertakings,  have 
come  to  the  committee's  knowledge."  They  also  indicate  in  the  report 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  lodging-house  for  the  poor  work-women, 
regarding  which,  the  fiflh  report  states: — '*  It  has  long  been  felt  to  be  most 
desirable  that  a  comfortable  and  airy  house  should  be  provided,  in  a  re- 
spectable locality,  as  a  model  lodging-house  for  females  of  good  character, 
on  the  same  plcui  as  the  houses  already  opened  in  Charles  Street  and 
George  Street,  for  nersons  of  the  other  sex. 

"  A  suitable  building,  at  a  moderate  rent,  offered  itself  in  the  very 
desirable  situation  of  Hatton  Garden.  Your  committee  did  not  hesitate 
immediately  to  undertake  this  work,  and  they  have  expended,  and  are 
now  expending,  a  sura  amounting  to  about  L.900,  in  renderipg  thb 
dwelling  in.  all  respects  suitable  for  the  purpose."  The  result  of  this 
house  is  described  in  sixth  report :  **  The  house  in  Hatton  Garden  was 
prepared  in  the  summer  of  last  year  for  the  reception  of  fif^y-eight  ie« 
spectable  single  women.  A  question,  however,  arose,  whether  the  das 
of  persons  for  whom  it  was  intended,  could  afford  to  pay  the  rent  (fti* 
4d.  per  week)  necessary  for  the  society's  fair  remuneration ;  and,  in&et, 
this  house  was  the  only  one  of  the  society's  dwellings  which  did  not  ia» 
pidly  gain  its  full  complement  of  occupants. 

"  Before,  however,  this  question  could  be  fully  tested,  or  the  eiqieri- 
ment  receive  a  sufficient  trial,  an  application  was  made  by  the  committee 
of  the  Female  Emigration  Fund,  originated  by  the  Right  Hon*  Sydney 
Herbert,  to  transfer  the  house  to  them,  at  an  equitable  rent,  in  ordlV 
that  it  might  be  used  as  a  home  for  the  femAle  emigrants  under  their 
care. 

'<  Considering  that  the  object  of  that  committee  was  dosely  akin  to 
that  of  your  society,  and  that  in  placing  the  house  in  your  hands,  it  would 
unquestionably  and  largely  assist  in  their  benevolent  purpose,  your  com« 
piittee  readily  consented  to  their  proposal.     The  house,  tnerefbre,  is  now 
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in  tbe  oeeupatioQ  of  that  society,  as  a  home  for  female  emigrants  in  pre. 
paration  for  their  departure ;  but  it  may  be  expected  to  be  restorea  to 
your  committee  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years^ — ^before  which  be- 
riod>  it  is  probable  that  additional  experience  in  these  matters  will  endble 
your  committee  to  appropriate  it  in  the  most  useful  and  beneficial  man- 
ner."    A  house  to  accommodate  single  females  was  afterwards  erected  in 
1851  in  Portland  Lane,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  of  which  the  eighth  report 
am:  **  A  house  containing  64  rooms,  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  128  single  females,  at  a  weekly  charge  of  only  1  s.  each,  was  erected^ 
which  fills  more  slowly ;  out  of  the  64  rooms  only  32  are  now  occupied, 
but  the  applicants  gradually  increase."     The  report  goes  on  to  say,  "  In 
the  other  houses  belonging  to  the  society,  the  state  of  things  is  most  sa- 
tisfiictory.     All  of  them  have  been  entirely  filled  during  the  past  year, 
(1851-2).     The  George  Street  lodging-house  shews  a  return  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  land,  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  house-fittings  and  furniture ; 
the  King  Street  lodging-house  25^  per  cent  on  the  original  cost;  and  the 
Charles  Street  lodging-house,  17  per  cent,  on  the  total  original  cost." 
This  same  report  expresses  that  the  society  look  forward  to  '*  buying  the 
whole  of  some  miserable  court  or  alley,  and  to  clean  and  repair  all  the 
houses,  taking  care  that  the  ventilation,  drainage,  and  supply  of  water 
ahall  be  such  as  to  satisfy  all  proper  sanitary  requirements."     Their  ob- 
jeet  in  so  doing  is,  that  it  may  induce  many  to  invest  their  money  in 
suoh  undertakings,  and  thus  "  the  worst  localities  of  the  metropolis 
would,  by  the  spontaneous  operation  of  sound  enterprise,  be  rescued  from 
their  present  disgusting  condition,  and  be  made  to  assume  a  healthy  and 
rsgenemted  appearance."     Many  other  lodging-houses  have  been  estab* 
iished  in  London,  and  elsewhere  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  and 
on  the  continent,  but  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  here. 

The  objects  proposed  by  these  associations  have  been  accomplished  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  most  hopeful. 
The  objects  were  to  exhibit  a  model  lodging-hou8e,-*-one  which  was 
eksnly,  w<dl  ventilated,  and  well  conducted, — to  prove  that  such  a  house 
would  be  equally  remunerative  as  one  of  those  which  were  differently  .ma* 
naged,  and  in  this  way  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  whole  class  of  these 
houses.  That  there  was  a  demand  for  these,  is  proved  by  the  large  num- 
ber who  have  frequented  them,  and  by  the  unlooked-for  success  of  all 
thoee  undertakings.  They  have  been  self-supporting — even  remunerat* 
ing ;  and  it  must  be  considered  that  the  expenses  of  these  are  much 
lamr  when  carried  on  by  an  association  than  by  a  private  individual ; 
uA,  besides,  it  miut  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  salary  of  the  superin* 
tandents  must  be  added  to  the  surplus,  to  bring  out  the  real  profits  of 
the  establishment,  for  a  private  party  would  be  himself  the  superinten- 
dent* These  reforms  could  not  have  been  ef&cted  by  the  labouring  dassas 
themselves,  nor,  till  the  remunerative  question  was  proved,  would  the  lodg- 
iDg-house  proprietors  alter  their  ways,  nor  indeed  could  they  be  expected  to 
do  so.  The  higher  and  middle  classes  at  last  took  it  up,  ana  haveshewn  the 
practicability,  and  the  profit  of  such  undertakings ;  and  if  benevolence  does 
not  induce  parties  to  follow  the  example  given,  it  may  reasonably  be 
hoped,  that  the  fair  profit  which  these  will  yield,  besides  the  saving  to 
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he  community  thereby  caused^  will  excite  a  general  movement  of  refonn; 
The  reformation  of  the  former  bouses  has  h&sm  efifected  in  various  wayij 
foo  not  only  have  the  proprietors  of  lodging-houses  been  obliged,  in  tdf- 
defence,  to  put  their  houses  on  a  better  footing ;  but  lately,  at  least  in' 
Edinburgh  and  London,  all  lodging-houses  are  obliged  to  be  registered* 
In  Edinburgh,  this  is  accomplish^  under  a  Police  Act,  by  which  all 
are  required  to  be  registered,  and  certain  rules  as  to  size  of  apartment^, 
and  ventilation,  are  enforced.  Under  this  act,  the  inspector  of  cleaning 
ii  entitled  to  register  all  houses,  having  the  proper  accommodation  spooi- 
fied  in  the  regidations.  On  this,  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Assoda- 
tion  further  remarks :— ''  The  number  of  lodging-houses  registered  under 
the  act,  including  those  of  the  association,  dbwn  to  3lst  January  last, 
was  225.  The  average  number  of  lodgers  accommodated  in  these  houaes, 
is  from  5  to  6,  and,  excluding  the  Victoria  lodsing-houses,  th^  house 
having  the  greatest  number  of  lodgers  is  registered  for  43.  The  Victoria 
lodging  houses  are  registered  as  follows  :•— 

The  Merchant  Street  House,  for      ....        96 

The  Cowgate  House,  for SS 

The  West-Port  House,  for 65 

Dr.  Foulis'  House  in  Grassmarket,  for       .         .         .110 

"  The  whole  number  for  which  there  is  accommodation  in  the  houses 
registered,  is  1683  ;  but  the  actual  numbers  occupying  these  lodgings 
are  far  less,  as  most  of  the  common  lodging-houses  are  comparatively 
empty,  except  during  the  harvest  months.  The  very  lowest  class  ii 
lodging-houses,  and  which  are  not  registered  from  their  insufficient  ac 
commodation  and  furnishings,  are  more  frequented.  These  are  the 
haunts  of  the  Irish,  who  seldom  seek  the  luxury  of  bed  and  bedding, 
and  get  their  warmth  by  congregating  in  numbers.  It  is  a  difficult  pro* 
blem  to  reform  such  lodging-houses ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
good  of  society  to  adopt  some  effectual  remedy,  as  it  is  in  such  hovdi 
that  almost  all  infectious  fevers  originate." 

In  London,  this  is  done  under  the  '*Public Health  Act,  1 1  .and  12. Viet., 
cap.  68,  sec  66 ;"  and  imder  two  acts,  introduced  and  carried  throogl 
by  Lord  Shaflesbury  in  1851, — the  one  entitled  "  an  Act  for  the  weU 
ordering  of  Common  Lodging. Houses,  14.  and  15.  Vict.,  cap.   28,"  aiy 
the  other,  '*  an  Act  to  encourage  the  Establishment  of  Lodging-Houw 
for  the  Labouring  Classes."    On  this  topic,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  t) 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Society  for  improving  the  conditir 
of  the  labouring  classes,  read  the  report  by  Commissioner  Hay,  which 
as  follows :— >''  The  Act  works  well,  and  a  considerable  improvement 
cleanliness,  accommodation,  and  ventilation,  has  already  taken  plaee 
the  houses  under  observation.     The  number  of  these  houses  already 
gistered  amounts  to  785 ;  and  500  others,  on  which  notices  to  regf 
have  been  served,  are  also  under  weekly  observation."   Lord  Shaftee) 
observes, — "  The  number  of  these  houses,  since  they  have  been  u 
inspection,  has  very  greatly  increased ;  and  why  V     The  houses 
more  crowded ;  the  police  said,  '  This  shall  be  no  longer  permitted 
shall  be  allowed  only  to  take  a  limited  number  in  a  certain  space ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  those  who  were  turned  out  had  to  seek 
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iuge  elaowhere.  Other  houses  were  then  opened  to  receive  them.  The 
number  of  houses  has  been  more  than  doubled ;  the  consequence  is^  thai 
they  contain  but  a  limited  number  of  persons^  and  are  all  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  healthy  of  decency,  and  of  moral  and  police  superintendence." 
True  it  may  be,  that  any  efforts  under  these  enactments  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  reform  the  physical  evils  of  the  system,  but  this  physical  reform 
tends  materially  to  moral  reformation.  The  Associations  looked  in  their 
design  not  only  to  the  elevation  of  the  physical  condition,  but  to  what 
they  consider  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this,— the  amelioration  of 
the  moral  well-being  of  the  working-classes.  One  great  means  of  efifect- 
ing  this  object  was,  by  giving  to  those  who  were  willing  to  take  it  when 
offered,  a  comfortable  and  respectable  lodging,  away  from  the  contamina- 
tion to  which  they  were  exposed  in  those  houses,  to  which  they  were 
obliged  to  resort.  That  the  offer  reqiiired  only  to  be  made  to  be  ac- 
cepted, has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  numbers  who  have  readily 
taken  advantage  of  the  better  accommodation  of  the  model  establishments. 
This  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  only  a  negative  good;  but  we 
have  sufficient  of  positive  moral  benefit  to  present.  It  may  be  argued, 
and  indeed  it  is  a  matter  which  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  will  reflect 
for  a  moment,  that  they  cannot  help  themselves,  but  must  become  mo- 
rally better  in  these  model  lodging-houses,  for  they  cannot  indulge  in 
the  immoralities  which  are  permissible  in  the  others.  There  is  thus  ob- 
tained a  most  direct  and  positive  practical  benefit  in  moral  reform ;  but 
it  must  also  be,  to  the  credit  of  these  classes,  affirmed,  that  they  have 
not  only  been  forced,  but  have  shewn  an  inclination  to  avoid  and  to 
abandon  evil  courses.  We  could  adduce  a  multitude  of  instances  of 
the  beneficial  moral  effects  of  these  model  lodging-houses  in  all  the 
towns  in  which  they  have  been  placed.  We  shall  not,  however,  fatigue 
our  readers  with  many  of  these  pleasing  proofs  of  amendment,  of  which  we 
have  enough  to  fill  a  larger  article  than  we  could  insert  in  this  magazine, 
but  we  shall  only  bring  forward  one  from  the  Dundee  Female  Lodging- 
House.  It  was  stated  above  that  one  had  been  established  for  the  mill- 
workers  in  1850;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  immense  blessing  which 
this  has  conferred  on  that  much-exposed  and  hard- wrought  class  of  females, 
W6  adduce  the  following  from  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Dundee  Lodging- 
House  Association  :— 

**  If,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  institution  for  females  has  not 
been  so  successfid  as  that  of  the  males,  yet  in  a  reformatory,  a  mora), 
and  a  religious  aspect,  it  has  b^en  attended  with  important  results. 
Under  Mrs.  Leslie's  kind  and  judicious  superintendence,  a  most  striking 
change  has  been  effected  in  the  habits  of  its  inmates. 

*'  Thirty,  who  last  year  had  no  dothing,  are  now  well  supplied  ;  thirty- 
two  have  opened  accounts  in  a  Savings  Bank,  none  of  whom,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  lost  their  employment,  while  many  others  were  out 
of  work  ;  and  the  Service  on  Sunday  evening  is  so  well  attended,  that 
in  general  .they  cannot  all  find  room  in  the  Hall.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Max- 
well, of  the  Free  Territorial  Church,  in  Hunter  Street,  states,  that  a 
'  considerable  number  are  so  regular  in  their  att«adance  on  his  ministry, 
and  90. exemplary  in  their  deportment,  as  to  afford  him  no  small  en- 
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eouragement,  especially  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  going  t0 
DO  place  of  worship.'  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  T*  W.  Miln^  the  same  ReT. 
sentleman^  after  referring  to  the  Bible  Class  of  60  or  70,  and  to  the  in« 
rarest  which  the  young  women  manifest  in  it^  remarks : — *  I  may  just 
add,  in  a  word,  that  the  change  in  the  outward  appearance  and  general 
conduct  of  the  lodgers  is  such  as  amply  to  reward  those  who  haTe  de- 
Toted  so  much  of  their  time  and  substance  to  institute  and  maintain 
tliat  and  similar  homes  for  our  female  operatives,  and  such  as  greatly  to 
stimulate  others  to  come  forward  in  such  a  noble  enterprise/ 
•  "  On  the  last  night  of  the  year,  a  soiree  was  held  in  the  hall,  and 
iBTeral  addresses  were  delivered  by  friends  of  the  institution*  One 
hundred  of  the  girls  attended,  and  only  four  went  out  before  its  close ; 
the  others  remained  to  spend,  in  innocent  festivity,  those  hours  which, 
but  for  such  an  institution,  might  have  been  spent  in  dissipation." 

Such  a  result  as  this,  which  we  have  now  detailed,  is  assuredly  most 
gratifying,  and  calculated  to  awaken  the  sympathy  and  the  interest  of 
all.  It  distinctly  proves  that  the  root  of  the  present  degradation  is  the 
wretched  physical  condition  of  the  masses  ;  and  that  the  way  of  improve- 
ment being  opened,  and  the  means  afforded  of  following  in  it,  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  above  all,  that  the  physical  refoiination  works 
out,  at  the  same  time,  a  moral  remedy.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
healthful  effects  on  the  others,  for  each  of  these  new  establishments  be- 
comes  the  centre  of  influence  ;  the  elevating  tendency  commences,  the 
standard  is  raised,  and  people  expect  and  require  a  better  accommodation 
for  their  money.  But  the  progress  of  this  healthy  tone  is  not  arrested 
here,  but  spreads  through  the  whole  system.  Those  who  frequent  the 
new  houses  are  withdrawn  from  the  infectious  taint  of  disease,  immo- 
rality and  crime,  which  universally  pervade  the  low  lodging-houses.  The 
benefits  conferred  are  not  limited  to  the  individuals,  but  include  the  whole 
community.  It  has  been  alleged  that  these  houses  are  not  only  the  resort 
of  thieves,  but  the  seats  of  disease.  To  show  the  changes  which  in  this 
respect  has  been  effected.  Lord  Shaflesbury  stated  at  the  7th  meeting  of 
the  London  Society,  that  '*  from  the  records  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  from 
February  18th  to  May  3 1st,  no  less  than  67  cases  of  fever  came  from 
the  district  where  the  model  lodging-houses  are  situated ;  that  II  cime 
from  one  house ;  and  that  up  to  June  23d,  84  cases  had  occurred  in 
that  district,  and  they  were  coming  in  daily."  Let  us  follow  his  Lord- 
ship in  tracing  the  disastrous  results  of.  this  state  of  thmgs,  eDgendsnd 
by  the  filth  and  want  of  cleanliness  of  the  abodes  of  these  classes.  '*  This 
of  itself  is  a  prodigious  evil.  It  is  a  prodigious  evil  in  reference  to  us^ 
who  yet,  by  God's  blessing,  are  enjoying  a  sound  state  of  health ;  but 
let  me  tell  you,  it  becomes  a  very  serious  evil  indeed  with  the  great 
mass  of  these  working*classes.  This  fever,  which  is  engendared  by  the 
filthy  state  in  which  they  live,  falls  principally  on  the  heads  of  fianilifla. 
And  what  is  the  result  V  Why,  that  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  you 
have  families,  who  have  hitherto  been  in  a  decent  condition,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  perhaps  making  ample  wages,  deprived  of  &ther  or  of 
mother,  or  perhapa  of  both,  and  you  have  a  whole  mass  of  childreD,  sent 
in  a  state  of  helpless  destitution  to  the  union  or  to  the  workhmise.'' 
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Contrast  this  with  the  state  of  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  people  in 
the  model  lodging-houses.  Mr.  Grainger,  an  officer  of  Uie  Board  of  Health, 
mys : — '^'  I  am  informed  that  not  a  single  case  of  ague,  or  typhus  fever  of 
any  kind,  had  oeeurred  among  the  inmates,  amounting  to  343 ;  and  yet  the 
liouaes  are  placed  in  the  yery  centre  of  that  locality  where  this  intermit- 
tent ague  was  raging."     Again  :  '*  in  six  out  of  seven  of  the  establish- 
jments  of  the  society,  containing  about  937  persons,  there  has  not  been  a 
pingle  ease  of  typhus  since  they  were  opened,  while,  in  the  Metropolitan 
buUdings,  which  have  been  opened  upwards  of  three  years,  and  has  an 
average  population  of  550,  there  has  been  but  one  death  from  low  fever ; 
BOW,"  he  adds,  ''just  look  for  the  sake  of  illustration, — if  the  1507  of 
the  working  population  of  the  model  buildings,  several  of  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  most  crowded  and  unhealthy  parts  of  London,  be  contrasted 
with  the  working  population  of  Liverpool,  about  60  cases  of  low  fever 
<mght  to  have  occuri*ed  annually,  and  yet  there  is  but  one  case  from  the 
beginning."     In  Edinburgh,  the  result  has  been  the  same,  as  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  fifth  report  of  the  association   testifies : — ''  At  no 
time  since  these  houses  were  opened,  has  any  fever  or  other  contagious 
disease  spread  or  originated  in  them ;  and  that,  although  situated  in  dis- 
tricts where  cholera  raged,  the  only  case  of  malignant  cholera  which  oc- 
corred,  was  that  of  a  man,  upwards  of  70,  who  was  seized  almost  im- 
mediately after  he  came  to  the  lodging-house,  and  who  was  afterwards 
ascertained  to  have  come  direct  from  a  house  where  that  disease  had 
proved  &tal  to  several  of  his  family."     And  we  can  also  state,  on  the 
best  authority,  that  there  were  S5  cases  of  cholera  in  one  tenement  in  the 
Very  neighbourhood.     The  same  has  happened  in  Dundee,  and  in  every 
place  where  similar  houses  have  been  established.     These  facts  speak  for 
tbemselves,  and  we  therefore  leave  them  without  comment  or  remark. 

n.  Dwelling. Houses. — The  benefits  which  we  have  enumerated, 
€ia  having  resulted  from  the  improvement  of  the  lodging-houses,  and  the 
ol)iervatiQn8  which  we  have  been  led  to  make  on  these  effects,  apply 
Q^ually  to  the  higher  class  of  abodes  or  permanent  dwellings.     The 
lodginfl-houses  are  useful  for  all  who  go  from  place  to  place,  or  who  can-. 
^ot  afiford  the  expense  of  a  room  or  house.     The  class  who  occupy  these 
houses  are,  therefore,  higher  in  the  scale,  and  are  the  blood  and  sinew  of 
Our  town  population.     Their  dwellings  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
aimilarly  miserable  condition,  by  the  neglect  or  the  interference  of  the  le- 
gislature, and,  by  the  want  of  interest  till  lately  shewn  by  the  upper 
%iid  middle  classes  of  society,  for  the  requirements  of  this  important 
Ittanch  of  the  body  .politic.     They  could  not  of  themselves  raise  them, 
aelves  out  of  the  degraded  condition  into  which  the  bad  state  of  their 
dwellings  had  brought  them ;  and  by  the  operation  of  various  causes^ 
^hich  we  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  our  last  article,  the  degrading 
tifocetB  was  allowed  to  proceed  at  a  fearfully  advancing  pace,  till  it  wa^ 
tuippily  airested  by  the  exertions  of  such  men  as  Lord  Shaftesbury^  and 
other  benevolent  individuals.     Having,  at  so  great  length,  detailed  th^ 
progrtsa  of  the  movement  in  regard  to  lodging-houses,  we  shall,  therer 
tbn>  only  briefly  relate  what  has  been  done  in  L^don  and  Edinburgh 
88  to  dwelling-houses.     It  may  be  mentioood,  that  the  association  in 
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London,  which  has  carried  on  this  good  work  in  the  lodging  and  dwell* 
ing-houses,  is  the  same^  and  is  denominated  "  The  Society  for  improTing 
the  condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes."     They  have  also  other  objeeti 
for  the  general  advancement  of  the  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion— such  as  cottage  and  land  allotments — wash-houses-— and  measoras 
for  investments  of  tiheir  savings.     In  Edinburgh^  again,  the  ''  Lodging- 
house  Association"  confines  its  operations  to  that  one  object.     In  London, 
this  society,  and  ''  the  Corporation  of  London,  which,  in  October  1851, 
agreed,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  to  apply  the  large  sum  of  L.4S,469  to 
the  purpose  of  erecting  improved  dwelling  or  lodging-houses  for  the 
working,  classes,"  as  weU  as  other  societies,  and  private  paxties^  are  accom- 
plishing much  in  this  direction.     We  shall  only  give  the  result  in  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  : — "  The  society  in  London,  since  its  re.constructioii 
in  1844,  (it  was  formerly  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,)  has  expended 
large  sums  on  this  class  of  operations,  the  pecuniary  result  of  which,  as 
stated  in  the  eighth  report,  is  the  following :  1.  In  Bagnigge  Wells,  St. 
Pancras,  it  built  a  number  of  small  houses,  now  giving  a  comfortable 
home  to  54  tenants,  (80  women,  and  24  families,)  at  a  cost  of  L.6400. 
These  are  all  filled ;  and  the  total  receipts  from  rents  varying  from  L.5 
to  L.9,  amounts  to  L.89l«  ^s. ;  the  total  ordinary  expenses,  L.8S,  14a. 
3d,;  net  revenue,  L.808,  lis.  9d. ;  which  shews  4  per  cent,  on  the 
land,  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  buildings ;  ^.  The  Streatham  Street  fiunily 
houses  accommodate  47  families,  yield  L.678,  128.  Id. ;  ordinary  ex- 
penses, L.S85,  14s.  Id. ;  leaving  for  profit,  L.442,  18s.,  being  rather 
more  than  5  per  cent  on  the  total  original  cost,  and  when  the  basement 
shall  be  let,  the  return  will  be  nearly  6  per  cent."     The  result  of  the 
others  it  is  unnecessary  to  give,  as  they  are  similar.     The  report  goes  on 
to  state : — '*  In  addition  to  the  deductions  above  made  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses, there  must  also  be  a  deduction  made  for  repairs ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  society  proves  that  an  average  expenditure  of  f  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  original  cost  of  the  building,  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairs."     The  surplus,  in  all  cases,  is  applied  to  the  extension 
of  their  operations ;  and  "  the  desire  of  the  committee  is  to  repeat  its 
recent  experiment,  with  such  improvements  as  experience  may  point  out, 
in  different  parts  of  London,  and  for  different  classes  of  persons."     The 
intention  of  the  association  is  to  exhaust  all  the  means  which  can  be  used 
for  the  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  they  deserve  the  most 
hearty  and  general  encouragement  in  their  praiseworthy  exertions  ;— we 
already  mentioned  above,  that  the  society  intended  to  buy  some  wretched 
court  or  alley,  and  thoroughly  reform  it. 

As  to  Edinburgh,  some  years  ago,  a  statement  was  circulated  ex- 
planatory of  a  scheme  for  erecting  Improved  Dwelling  Houses  for  Work 
People  adjoining  Leith  Walk.  The  manner  of  the  organization  of  the 
scheme  is  very  simple :  "  No  copartnery  is  to  be  formed,  nor  any  mutual 
obligation  undertaken.  The  Contributors  cannot  call  up  the  principal 
sum  advanced  by  them.  They  will  only  be  entitled  to  receive  interest 
thereon  as  specified  in  the  receipt ;  but  if  the  Scheme  prospers,  the  Sub- 
scriptions can  at  any  time  be  realized.  If  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment is  disposed  to  buy  them  up,  they  )iave  merely  to  repay  the  Sub- 
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•eription»  and  take  back  the  receipt.  If  the  committee  should  not  be'io 
disposed,  a  transfer  can  be  effected  to  a  third  party,  by  the  Committee 
merely  taking  back  the  receipt  of  the  seller  and  issuing  a  receipt  to  the 
buyer.  The  committee,  howeyer,  will  always  be  entitled  to  exercise  a 
control  over  the  parties  to  be  received  as  subscribers. 

"Subscriptions  will  be  received  in  sums  of  £lO  and  upwards;  and 
to  all  subscribers  receipts  will  be  given  in  the  following  form :  '  Received 
from  A.  B.,  the  sum  of  £  as  a  Subscription  to  the 

Sdieme  for  erecting  Houses  for  Working  People  adjoining  Leith  Walk ; 
— to  bear  interest  out  of  the  Rents  of  the  Houses  at  such  rate,  not  to 
exceed  five  per  cent.,  as  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the  time 
being  may  determine,  and  to  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  said 
Scheme.' " 

'*  The  inducements  for  selectmg  the  ground  named  were  these ;  1 .  It  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  many  public  works  employing  a 
large  number  of  artizans  and  labourers  ;  2.  Ground  could  be  secured  in 
situation  and  extent  well  adapted  ;  and  3.  The  ground  could  be  obtained 
at  a  moderate  rate,  viz.,  at  an  annual  feu  duty  of  7s.  per  dwelling,  and 
affording  a  large  plot  of  ground  for  bleaching,  extending  to  155  feet  by 
50,  for  every  14  dwellings  erected.  By  the  end  of  1850,  one  row  of 
l6  dwellings  was  completed,  and  up  to  this  time  44  houses,  which  are 
all  let  to  respectable  tenants.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  size, 
aoeommodation,  and  conveniences,  of  the  houses,  the  rental,  outlay,  re- 
oupts,  and  profits. 

"  The  total  outlay  incurred  in  the  erecting  of  the  buildings,  may  be 
stated  at  £4,100 ;  this  sum  including  all  the  incidental  expenses,  of 
constructing  drmns,  roads,  fences,  &c.  As  there  are  44  houses  in  all, 
the  average  expenses  of  each  house  has  been  rather  more  than  L.92. 

The  total  rental  is  -  -  -         L.305  I9  0 

And  the  deductions  for  expenses  of  Management,  feu- 
duty,  taxes,  &c.,  may  be  taken  at  .  .  55  12  6 
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And  the  capital  being  L.4,100,  the  Nett  Rental  will  be  sufficient  to 
yield  an  annual  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  between 
L.4S  and  L.44  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  repairs. 

The  houses  of  course  vary  considerably  in  size.  The  largest  contain 
a  good  size^  kitchen,  two  good  bedrooms  with  fireplaces,  besides  scullery, 
presses,  &c.  Sec.  The  smallest  contain  kitchen  with  recess  for  bed,  bed. 
closet,  scullery,  &c.  &c.  Every  house  contains  scullery,  sink,  water* 
closet,  (except  the  six  smallest  houses  which  have  thei  use  of  two  out-side 
closets^,  presses,  coal-bunker,  and  plot  of  garden  ground  varying  in  size 
according  to  size  of  house." 

This  statement  sets  the  matter  on  safe  grounds,  as  a  mere  pecuniary 
investment ;  but  when  there  are  added  to  this,  the  vast  improvement  of 
the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  there  are  presented 
considerations  of  benevolence  and  profit,  which  ought  to  induce  all  of 
every  class,  and  of  every  interest,  to  embark  in  this  good  work.  Besides 
this,  a  large  pile   of  buildings  has  been  built  on  the  ground  in  the 
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CaQohgate,  behind  John  Knox's  House^  and  with  equal  Bucceas  it  it  be-* 
UeTed. 

The  influence  of  these  operations  has  been  extended,  not.Dnly  orer 
Great  Britaro,  but  over  the  Continent ;  but  the  limits  of  this  article 
preclude  our  entering  into  any  further  details. 

We  ha^e,  in  conclusion,  only  earnestly  to  entreat  the  working-classes 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  own  reformation;  for,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  whaterer  may  be  done  by  the  other  orders  of  society,  it  is  im- 
possible that  their  eleyation  can  be  accomplished,  unless  they  also  work, 
and  heartily  fellow  up  what  is  done  by  the  others. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Aiheismy  practktd  and  wectUoHve  ;  UsguiU  and  unreatonablnui^.  By  John 
Forbes^  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  Minbter  of  Free  St.  Paul's,  Glasgow.  Delivered  to 
the  Paisley  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association.  Edinbuigh :  Johnstone 
ic  Hunter. 

Athbism  !  Is  there  such  a  horrid  condition  realised  in  the  moral  nature  of 
man  ?     Was  there  ever  an  Atheist !    Certain  it  is,  that  at  times  at  least^  the 
^'fbol" — fool  indeed — has  said  in  his  heart  *' there  is  no  God," — and  has 
avowed  it  with  his  lips.    Such  infatuated  vapouring  must,  at  times  at  least, 
be  the  expression  of  a  gloomy  and  baneful  i«ality  within.    By  some  process 
known  to  himself,  as  Or.  Abercrombie  has  observed,  the  moral  agent  insen- 
sible to  alL:!%e  proofe  of  the  divine  existence  around  him,  comes  to  say  there* 
18  no  God.    Strange  this — while  every  blade  of  grass— while  eveiy  animal 
that  treads  the  sod — while  the  whole  mechanism  of  our  own  frame— while 
the  orbs  above — while  indeed  all  nature  ^^  cries  aloud"  that  there  exists  an 
all-powerful,  all- wise,  and  beneficent  ( *reator !  But  the  human  mind  is  cap- 
able of  any  perversity — it  may  remain  impi'egnable  to  evidence,  and  blind  to 
the  light  of  truth ;  more  than  that,  or  rather  as  the  explanation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  infidelity  that  ever  existed,  the  man  may  seek  to  siledce  an  ac- 
cusing conscience,  or  to  find  a  license  for  the  indulgence  of  unbridled  i^ 
petite,  in  a  theory  conformed  to  his  state  of  mind — which  excludes  a  moral 
governor  from  the  universe,  that  he  may  commit  sin  without  remorse  here, 
or  punishment  hereafter.    Unless  under  very  special  circumstances,  it  is  per- 
haps imprudent  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Atheism  in  popular  addresses — not 
because  the  topic  is  revolting  in  itself,  but  from  the  powerful  impressions  it 
leaves  behind  on  the  earnest  and  pious  mind.     Dr.  Forbes,  in  tne  present 
lecture,  has  very  ably  fulfilled  his  task.   He  perhaps  midces  too  much  of  the 
qwm  aphorism  of  Bacon,  that  a  '^  liiile  phUo9ophy  incHnetk  men'it  mmdi  to 
Athmrn,"    We  apprehend  that  this  will  depend  on  circumstances  altogether 
foreign  to  the  mere  amount  of  philosophy  attained  to.    Newton,  the  greatest 
of  all  philosophers  in  matters  physioEd,  was  the  most  humble  of  believen^ 
while  Laplace, a  great  astronomerindeed,  was  an  Atheist.   Where  material- 
ism is  alone  regarded — where  mind — conscience — ^futurity— are  sacrificed  to 
the  expedients  of  the  fleeting  state,  and  a  coarse  mechanics  is  kept  uppermost 
as  an  expression  of  utility,  there  is  danger  of  the  mind  becoming  debased  ana 
contracted,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  more  spiritual  form  of  religion.     But  even 
a  little  philosophy  may  have  its  uses  in  a  devout  and  christian  mind — ^fulfil- 
ling its  appropriate  ofiice,  but  doing  no  more.     In  three  departments  in 
nature— the  motions  of  the  planetary  bodies,  as  explained  by  tne  dynomicsl 
jphilosophy — the  formation  of  terrestrial  living  creatures,  or  physiology— ^uid 
IB  gedogy,  as  demolishing  by  its  findings  the  theory  (^  devdopement,  Dr. 
Forbes  nnds  the  most  convincing  proofe  of  the  Divine  existence^    He  has 
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twaltw!  the  sabject  well»  aad  the  more  formal  matter  ia  soROunded  by  maoj^ 
devoiKk  and  excellent  alliuums  to  revelation.  The  developemeQt  hypotheaia 
Imm  nvvr  had  its  quktua.  Its  day  is  run — and  something  else  must  be  pitched 
upon  bgr  those  astute  obaenrera  who  are  emulous  of  the  fome  of  the  author 
mlSbt''^  Vestuies,*'  now  said  to  be  the  work  of  an  American  deceased — but  of 
whieh  ene  of  the  utilitarian  Edinburgh  publishers,  Mr.  Chambers^  has  the 
bftase.  One  remark  here  is  not  wholly  out  of  place — at  least  may  have 
iaivlgeDce.  Now  and  then  some  modem  philosopher  tells  us,  that  if  this 
or  mit  deiangement  happened  among  the  celestial  bodies  our  world  would 
aliiid  a  had  chance  of  b^n^  wrecked — that  it  would  be  unfitted  to  be  the  a* 
bode  of  animal  life,  &c.  Were  the  cause  ^rmitted  to  operate,  the  effect 
wovld  follow,  and  our  phmet  necessarily  yield  to  irresistible  force.  Were 
the  globe  we  inhabit  to  xall  into  tlie  sun.  it  would  certainly  be  no  home  for 
OS  any  longear — ^nor  would  we  survive  to  tell  the  stoiy  of  the  catastrophe* 
But  our  iUuminati  are  too  philosophical  to  append  to  their  learned  as- 
sumptions, the  important  qualification  borrowed  from  Holy  Scripture — that 
the  world  will  never  again  be  overtaken  by  a  flood,  an  immunity  shadowed 
out  by  the  beautiful  rainbow  which  spans  the  heavens ;  that  although  our 
world  is  destined  to  be  burnt  up,  and  all  its  great  and  little  works  consumed 
together,  there  is  no  danger  of  this  arising  from  irregularities  or  accidents  in 
the  fields  of  space;  and  further^  that  this  globe,  so  open  to  the  attacks  of  vag- 
mat  planets,  is  yet  destined  to  play  sudi  an  important  part  in  the  ways  of 
providence,  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  as  sound  and  whole  as  it  is  now  for  a 
▼eiy  long  time,  many  ages,  indeed,  to  come. 


A  Scripture  Manual^  cwnprUing  the  Prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah^  S(c. ; 
to  which  is  added  a  Vooabulaiy  of  all  the  Proper  Names.  For  the  use  of 
Schools,  and  Private  Families.  By  Ai«kxandbb  Grbio,  Parochial  Teacher, 
Aberdour.    Edinbui^h :  Myles  Macphail. 

Tbs  motto  of  this  little  book  is  the  well  known  text  which  relates  how, 
fima  a  child,  Timothy  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  could  not  have  been 
dl  oar  Bible  that  the  young  ("hristian  was  studied  in,  but  only  a  part.  We 
have  the  privilege  of  possessing  the  whole  word  of  God,  and  enjoy  an  ad- 
vantage whioh  would  have  been  highly  valued  by  Eunice,  Lois,  and  other 
of  *^!nfeirned  faith**  in  days  of  old.  Children  should  early  be  taught  in  the 
sscted  vdume,  and  early  made  to  commit  passages  of  the  divine  oracles  to 
memory.  The  matter  may  not  be  wholly  understood,  but  it  afterwards 
will^  and  what  is  retained  is  like  gold  and  valuables,  which,  kept  in  store, 
beocMue  of  great  value  and  importance,  when  unlocked  and  used  aricfht.  To 
know  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  case  of  youth  it  is  necessary  that  tne  words 
be  understood  in  the  sense  they  bear — and  especially  as  regards  fulfilled 
prophecy,  that  the  prediction,  and  the  naiTative  of  its  accomplishment,'  be 
placed  before  the  mind  at  ouce.  In  this  way  the  tender  mind  may  become 
uipressed  with  just  views  of  the  omniscience  of  the  great  Creator,  as  deve- 
loped in  the  pages  of  prophetic  revelation.  And  shameful  indeed  it  is  to  find 
a  lad  busy  over  night  with  his  Virgil,  or  Ovid,  or  Xenophon— elaborating 
his  ^  version'*  (many  a  one  will  have  their  early  associations  awakened  by 
this  word,)  by  the  aid  of  dictionaries  and  other  rudimentary  tomes,  who  can- 
not tell  the  roeaniog  of  the  most  common  words  in  the  New  Testament— or 
explain  the  nature  of  the  allusions  to  physical  phenomena,  or  local  customs, 
made  in  that  blessed  book.  Parents  or  ^ardians  have  much  to  answer  for, 
where  this  most  unseemly  ignorance  exists.  Perish  the  classics,  we  would 
a^,  rather  than  sink  the  Bible.  But  the  knowledge  of  both  may  be  obtamed 
—and  we  only  wish  that  our  youth  were  required  as  diligently  to  study  the 
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Voiome  of  Inspiration,  as  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  labour, 
which  1880  proper  and  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  youne  Christian,  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  appropriate  manuals,  and  we  know  few  better  than  that 
of  Mr.  Greig.  The  prophecies  respecting  the  Mesdah,  so  magnificently  ao- 
complished,  are  ranged  in  one  column,  and  the  passages  expressing  their 
fulfilment,  or  illustratinff  its  circumstances  and  meaning,  are  ranged  in  an- 
other, so  that  both  may  be  taken  in  at  once  and  learnt  together.  Beneath, 
words  are  interpreted  and  allusions  explained.  Lists  of  appropriate  ^es- 
tions,  too,  are  set  down.  The  miracles  and  parables  of  the  Saviour  aie  arrang- 
ed chronologically.  References  are  given  as  to  the  public  and  occasioiud 
discourses  of  our  Saviour.  The  Scripture  names  ana  titles  of  the  Saviour 
are  exhibited,  and  the  passages  namea  where  they  occur.  A  vocabularr  of 
the  proper  names  in  tne  Manual  concludes  the  work.  We  have  seldom 
seen  a  more  useful  little  book,  and  warmly  recommend  it  to  ail  ooooeined 
in  the  godly  upbringing  of  youth.  r 
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The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  con- 
stitate  and  appoint  the  Right  Honour- 
able Robert  Montgomery,  Lord  Belha- 
ven,  to  be  Her  Majesty^s  High  Com- 
miflsioner  to  the  Genend  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

PreMfitotioA.— The  Earl  of  Fife  has 
presented  the  Rev.  James  Adam,  M.  A., 
to  the  Oiurch  and  Parish  of  Monquhit- 
ter,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Turriff,  and 
County  of  Aberdeen,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  James  Smith.  The 
presentee  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Adam,  the 
able  editor  of  the  Aberdeen  HercUd,  and 
b  hiehly  spoken  of. 

The  Weat  Churekf  Interneu.— On 
Friday,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McGregor,  Ute  of 
Edinburgh,  was  inducted  by  the  Pres- 
Inrtery  of  Invemese  to  ue  pastoral 
charge  of  this  Church  and  Congrega- 
tion,r--the  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser  of  Petty 
presiding. 

Portdk  of  Campbeltown,— The  Rev. 
Aletxander  Stewart  of  Bowmore,  Islay, 


has  received  the  presentation  to  the 
vacant  first,  or  Highland  chaxge  of 
Campbeltown.  The  presentation  has 
been  made  at  the  unanimous  request  of 
the  Idrk-sesmon  and  congregation,  and 
with  the  hearty  concurrenoe  of  the 
Presbytery. 

Died,  at  Montrose,  on  the  1 8th  inst., 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Smith.  Hie  de- 
ceased was  65  years  of  age,  and  was 
understood  to  be  Ubouring  under  an 
affection  of  the  heart.  He  was  to  have 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  present 
at  the  meetine  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, of  which  ne  was  a  member. 

Died,  at  Kincurdy,  on  the  7th  inst., 
the  Rev.  R.  Mihie  BiiUer,  of  Kineurdy, 
Minister  of  Aboyne,  in  the  seveoty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-third 
of  his  ministrv. 

Died,  at  Wamphray  Manse,  on  the 
10th  inst.,  the  Rev.  Chariea  Dieksoo, 
minister  of  the  parish. 
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WELLINGTON  LITERATURE. 

It  is  surprising  how  unceasing  the  stream  of  what  we  denominate 
"  Wellington  Literature,"  has  heen  since  the  great  Duke's  deaths  and 
with  what  fulness  of  volume  it  still  continues  to  flow  on !  It  may  truly 
he  styled  ''  Wellington  Literature/'  for  in  point  of  extent,  it  would  form 
a  yery  imposing  library,  and  in  point  of  variety,  a  very  entertaining  aind 
instructive  miscellany.  We  are  receiving,  in  rapid  succession,  contribu- 
tions of  historical  narratives  of  the  great  deeds  of  his  eventful  career, 
eulo^a  upon  his  character,  lyrical  fusions  in  celebration  of  his  high 
fiune,  and  other  productions  distinguished  by  the  same  purpose  and 
spjirit.  Some  of  these  must  be  viewed  as  singularly  unfortunate,  and 
Very  unworthy  the  interest  of  their  theme.  Others  are  of  a  higher  cast, 
and  bid  (air  to  outlive  the  passing  day,  and  the  rapid  submergence  be. 
neath  the  wave  of  time  of  the  countless  volumes  which  float  for  a  mo- 
ment like  bubbles  on  the  water,  and  then  disappear  for  ever. 

To  some  of  these  productions  we  mean  to  advert,  not  with  any  metho- 
dical arrangement  of  them  according  to  the  order  of  their  publication  or 
comparative  merit,  but  simply  to  bring  before  our  readera  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  literature  which  the  death  of  a  great  man  has  brought  sud- 
denly into  existence.  Some  of  the  publications  to  which  we  will  direct 
attention  are  sent  forth  to  the  world  under  the  seal  of  names  well-known 
to  the  reading  public,  and  not  more  known  than  honoured,  while  others 
are  sept  put  as  the  ventures  of  untried  genius,  encouraged  by  a  crisis  of 
public  feeling  and  great  expectation.  How  far  these  praiseworthy 
attempts  have  succeeded,  we  shall  endeavour  humbly  to  determine. 

We  shall,  as  a  befitting  tribute  to  religion,  begin  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  pulpit ;  for  tihe  pulpit  has  not  been  behind  the  times  in 
celebrating  the  high  achievements  and  lofty  .character  of  the  great  cap- 
tain. Many  of  the  sermons  preached  on  Uie  death  of  Wellington  have 
been  published,  either  at  the  urgent  request  of  friends,  or  at  the  impulie 
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of  unsolicited  ambition ;  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated^  they  are 
not  always  of  a  very  elevated  type  of  excellence.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  detennine  to  which  portion  of  the  British  kingdom  belongs  the 
honour  of  the  best  productions^  or  the  discredit  of  the  worst.  The 
English  pulpit  vies  with  the  Scotch  for  both,  and  most  people  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  has  fairly  won  the  palm.  In  both  parts  of  the  island, 
sometimes  a  too  fervent  animation  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  judgment, 
and  leads  to  extravagant  parallels  and  indiscreet  panegyric.  The  feeling 
of  sacredness  associated  with  scriptural  names,  is  violated  by  unwarran- 
table  contrasts  ;  and  the  feeling  of  respectful  homage  universally  yielded 
to  the  name  of  Wellington,  is  also  shocked  by  indiscreet  and  ludicrous 
analogies. 

More  than  one  preacher  in  the  Southern  Church  have  instituted  an 
elaborate  parallel  between  the  Iron  Duke  and  David,  king  of  Judah. 
The  ingenuity  of  fanciful  contrast  is  amusing,  though  we  are  aware 
the  preachers  never  intended,  and  never  anticipated,  exciting  any  emo- 
tion approximating  to  levity.  They  seem  profoundly  in  earnest,  and 
penetrated  with  the  most  sincere,  although  not  a  very  wise  feeling  of 
admiration  for  their  subject.  Indeed,  so  lofty  is  the  character  of  the 
English  hero  in  their  eyes,  and  so  forcibly  are  they  hurried  onward  by 
their  feelings,  that  in  squaring  accounts  between  him  and  David  the 
king,  the  balance  is  struck  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  qualities  of 
character  which  shone  conspicuous  in  the  ancient  hero,  and  rendered  him 
an  object  of  admiration  to  all  subsequent  times,  are  just  the  qualities 
which  they  single  out  as  finding  their  counterpart  in  the  modem,  and 
rendering  the  modem  a  fit  and  illustrious  rival.  Nay,  the  parallels 
which  they  run  between  the  two  are  only  such  as  bear  upon  the  brighter 
side  of  David's  character ;  and  they  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imply,  if  not  to  express,  a  contrast  in  other  respects  to  his  disparage- 
ment. The  Duke  rivals  the  King  in  all  the  attributes  for  which  Uie 
King  merits  praise ;  but  surpasses  him,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  in 
points  for  which  the  King  has  been  universally  and  justly  condemned. 
Thus,  by  a  ridiculous  misapplication  of  fancy,  and  an  ill  judged  selection 
of  a  "  counterfeit  presentment,"  the  memory  of  the  great  Duke  is  held 
up  to  admiration  at  the  cost  of  shocking  our  sense  of  propriety,  and  our 
feeling  of  sacredness. 

Another  preacher — and  we  are  not  sorry  that  he  too  belongs  to  the 
Southem  Church — is  equally  ingenious  in  tracing  resemblances  between 
the  late  Duke  and  Joshua.  Joshua  was  remarkable  for  coolness  of  judg- 
ment ;  so  was  the  Duke.  Joshua  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  moral  as 
well  as  physical ;  much  more  was  the  Duke.  Joshua  was  raised  up  by 
Divine  Providence  to  achieve  a  great  work  ;  so  was  the  Duke.  Joshua 
was  elevated  to  the  chief  command  of  an  army,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
markable military  talent ;  so  was  the  Duke.  Joshua  gained  battles ;  so  did 
the  Duke ;  and  Joshua  led  his  victorious  host  into  the  heart  of  the  ene- 
mies' country  ;  and  did  not  the  Duke  also,  when  he  planted  the  British 
standard  on  the  walls  of  Paris.  What  did  Joshua  accomplish,  which 
Wellington  did  not,  and  that  in  many  respects  with  a  tone  and  spirit, 
and  feeling  of  courteous  chivalry,  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
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«xpeet  fhmi  Joshua,  linng  so  long  ago,  and  at  a  time  when  war&re  waa 
tinsoflened  bv  the  civilities  of  modern  times  ? 

Another  preacher — it  were  a  fair  inference  that  the  preacher  is  an 
trishman^-compares  the  late  Duke  with  Noah  ;  for  Noah  laboured  for 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  the  face  of  numberless  difficulties,  and 
succeeded  at  last  in  building  an  ark  of  deliverance.  But  Wellington  did 
not  build  an  ark  at  all,  nor  did  he  labour  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ; 
and  yet  he  was  the  deliverer  of  the  world.  Here  again  the  balance  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  modem  hero ;  and  were  we  to  pursue  this 
Irish  kind  of  similitude  a  little  farther  than  the  preacher  has  done,  we 
eould  make  it  quite  apparent  to  every  one.  Noah  was  a  preacher,  and 
not  a  soldier ;  Wellington  was  a  soldier,  and  not  a  preacher.  Noah 
handled  the  hammer,  but  not  the  sword.  Wellington  the  sword,  but 
not  the  hammer.  Enough,  however.  Let  us  not  desecrate  sacred  names. 
The  hint  sufficiently  shews  how  ridiculous  the  pulpit  may  be  made  by 
the  indiscretions  of  incompetent  ministers. 

Another  preacher  seizes  upon  Moses  as  furnishing  a  suitable  and  strik. 
ing  parallel.  From  the  title  page,  and  the  names  of  the  publishers,  we 
infer  that  Scotland  has  the  honour  and  profit  of  this  preachei^s  ministra* 
trations ;  and  we  would  be  unworthy  to  be  called  Scotchmen  if  we  dis. 
missed  him  as  summarily  as  we  have  done  the  others.  It  is  entitled 
"  The  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  a  Discourse.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Roger, 
F.S.A.  Scot."  It  may  be  as  well  to  assure  our  readers,  that  beyond  the 
information  which  the  title  page  supplies,  we  know  nothing  whatever  of 
the  author ;  so  that  our  remarks,  if  favourable,  must  not  be  imputed  to 
the  partiality  of  private  friendship.  The  preacher  chose  for  his  text 
Deut.  xxxiv.  7,  "  And  Moses  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old 
when  he  died ;  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  al»ted."  The 
Duke,  though  an  old  man,  and  grey-headed,  did  not  reach  the  patriar. 
chal  age  of  Moses ;  and  his  natural  force  was  so  far  abated,  that  he 
stooped  latterly,  and  tottered  in  his  gait ;  while  his  eye  was  so  far 
dimmed  as  to  render  the  use  of  spectacles  agreeable  and  comfortable. 
Still  he  was  a  hale  old  man  on  the  whole,  and  enjoyed  a  great  deal 
more  healthy  strength  than  commonly  &lls  to  the  share  of  old  men. 
The  latter  days  of  the  Duke,  therefore,  were  strikingly  like  the  latter 
days  of  the  ancient  patriarch. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Roger  trace  some  of  the  points  and  circumstances  in 
which  the  ancient  patriarch  and  the  modem  hero  approximated. 

*'  The  Israelitish  leader  and  the  British  hero  had  each  to  contend  with 
enemies  extremely  powerful,  under  circumstances  strikingly  analogous. 
When  Moses  came  to  deliver  the  Israelites,  it  was  at  a  period  after  they 
bad  for  four  hundred  years  suffered  oppression,  and  had  become  enervated 
by  their  burdens,  and  wretched  from  despair,  the  valour  of  their  sires 
remaining  only  a  tradition,  and  the  glory  of  the  patriarchs  a  shadowy 
conception.  At  the  time  when  Wellington  took  arms  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  memory  of  British  triumphs  on  the  continent  had  been  obliterated 
under  the  eclipsing  influences  of  more  recent  discomfiture.  America 
had  but  recenUy  wrested  from  her  its  independence,  and  the  legions  of 
Fiance  had  overrun  nearly  every  state  of  central  Europe.     Believed  to 
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be  invincible  on  the  ocean^  her  navy  was  understood  alone  to  constitute 
her  strength ;  while  a  series  of  unsuccessful  engagements  in  Flanders 
had  greatly  depressed  the  hearts  ef  her  soldiery.  But  as  the  Israelitish 
leader  went  forth  on  his  mission,  relying  on  the  God  of  his  bthers,  sd 
did  the  brave  leader  of  British  troops  enter  on  his  Peninsular  campaigns. 
Imposing  his  confidence  in  the  God  of  battles.  Of  the  enemies  which- 
Moses  had  to  encounter,  the  most  powerful  was  Pharaoh,  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  greatest  nation  then  upon  the  earth  ;  the  great  adver- 
sary of  the  British  leader  was  the  greatest  general  of  any  age,  who,  ele- 
vated by  his  desperate  prowess  to  a  throne,  had  dethroned  many  of  the 
kings,  and  had  laid  under  subjection  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
had  fought  in  Asia  and  in  Egypt,  and  attended  by  the  legions  of  his  ex- 
tended dominions,  was  sweeping  with  meteoric  blaze,  and  with  the 
lightning's  rapidity,  to  establish,  on  the  wreck  of  crowns  and  sceptres, 
the  despotic  sway  of  universal  empire. 

"  The  Israelitish  leader  had  few  resources,  apart  from  those  of  miracu- 
lous agency,  whereon  to  rest  tlie  deliverance  of  his  hosts,  and  their  being 
sustained  in  the  desert.  They  had  indeed  procured  some  golden  trink- 
ets,  which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians ;  but  of  what  value 
were  these  in  the  di*y  and  sterile  desert  ?  When  the  leader  of  the  Bri- 
tish hosts  began  his  Peninsular  campaign,  the  commissariat  of  his  army 
was  wretched  to  a  degree,  so  that  along  with  his  troops  he  had  more  to 
apprehend  from  impending  fiunine  than  from  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
But  like  Moses,  he  trusted  in  the  enduring  mercies  of  an  unfailing 
providence.  The  Jewish  leader  was  ofltimes  harassed  by  the  faithless- 
ness, the  murmurings,  and  the  disobedience  of  his  people.  At  the  very 
first,  they  sought  to  reject  him,— ungrateful  even  for  their  rescue,  they 
reproached  him  as  they  sighed  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  They  mur- 
mured at  Meribah  ;  and  while  he  was  on  the  Mount,  receiving  the  law 
from  Grod,  they  gave  way  to  heinous  idolatry,  worshipping  an  idol  which 
they  had  formed  of  the  gold  of  Egypt.  Till  a  succession  of  victories 
established  him  a  reputation,  and  secured  him  an  ascendancy  over  the 
outcries  of  jealousies  or  inestperience,  the  English  general  was  assailed  at 
home  by  the  most  scandalous  aspersions  while  in  the  scenes  of  his  labours ; 
even  those  whose  territories  he  had  come  to  protect,  refused  to  yield  him 
confidence,  respect,  or  hospitality,  and  confused  his  arrangements,  while 
their  efficient  aid  was  the  most  especially  required.  He  had  to  contend 
with  the  jealousy  of  rival  potentates,  withstand  the  vacillating  policy  of 
cabinets,  and  overcome  the  scruples  of  those  mean  minds,  who  felt  u 
did  the  invidious  brethren  of  Joseph,  while  they  unwillingly  united 
themselves  to  his  standard.  And  as  the  Israelites  rebelled  against  their 
leader  alike  in  seasons  of  prosperity  or  adversity— when  they  were  led 
forth  to  victory,  or  when  they  retreated  from  liieir  enemies— to  it  was 
the  experience  of  Wellington  that  his  army  was  "  liable  to  be  dissolved 
equally  by  victory  or  defeat."  The  hosts  which  Moses  led  were  sepa- 
n^  into  twelve  tribes, — ^the  forces  which  Wellington  commanded  were 
those  of  a  coalition  of  difierent  nations,  possessed  of  distinct  habits, 
actuated  by  separate  influences,  and  moved  by  varied  mterests,  and  only 
ymited  in  their  desire  to  suppress  the  powerful  inroads  of  a  conqueror. 
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Th«  scene  of  the  conflicts  of  Moses  with  the  enemies  which  assiuled  his 
pregreis  towards  the  land  of  promise,  was  the  stem  and  rugged  desert  of 
Afabia,  relieved  only  by  the  mountains  which  traversed  by  their  stu- 
peodouB  ranges,  its  vast  and  gloemy  wilds.  It  was  in  the  rugged  and 
mountainous  lands  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  without  roads,  and  oflen  with- 
out water,  that  the  English  general  prosecuted  that  lengthened  cam« 
paign,  which,  in  a  series  of  victories,  nom  the  battle  of  '  Vimiera  to  that 
«f  Vittoria,  curbed  the  scourge  of  the  nations,  and  led  to  his  first  abdi. 
cation  after  the  fights  of  Orthes  and  Toulouse.  Of  the  armies  which 
amiled  Israel  in  the  desert  under  Moses,  the  numbers  were  the  more 
powerfid  and  the  more  accustomed  to  wai^&re ;  yet  Israel  was  ever  tri- 
umphant. Never  save  at  Waterloo  did  the  army  of  Wellington  approach 
in  number  that  of  the  enemy,  while  most  frequently,  in  the  Peninsula, 
it  did  not  reach  a  third ;  and  yet,  flushed  with  past  successes,  as  were 
the  opposing  armaments,  and  tr^ned  under  the  most  consummate  mas- 
ter M  military  tactics, — while  often  not  a  half  of  Wellington's  army 
were  British  soldiers,  he  never  experienced  a  defeat,  and  if  he  did  re- 
treat,  it  was  but  the  prelude  of  transcendant  victory." 

Our  quotation  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but  we  are  quite  aware  that  no 
i^logy  will  be  deemed  necessary.  The  reader  will  see  that  Mr.  Roger's 
style  has  a  swing  with  it,  that  demands  ample  space,  like  a  long-necked 
raee  herse,  to  shew  its  paces.  Had  we  extracted  still  more  largely  from 
the  discourse  before  us,  our  readers  would  be  convinced  that  England 
had  no  reason  to  envy  Israel  the  possession  of  the  great  name  of  Moses, 
but  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  that  of  Wellington.  The  only 
point  where  we  have  been  able  to  detect  an  injudicious  reserve  in  the 
writer,  is  the  point  of  Wellington's  obvious  superiority  over  Moses.  We 
would  have  beim  glad  to  find  a  paragraph  to  the  following  effect,  which 
would  certainly  have  given  a  more  complete  finish  to  the  discourse,  and 
supplied  what  every  reader  must  own  to  have  been  an  oversight 

*'  But  Moses,  while  admitted  to  be  a  man  of  the  greatest  meekness, 
bearing  with  unexampled  patience  the  immense  provocations  of  his 
people,  and  shewing  a  calm  untroubled  countenance  amid  their  noisiest 
and  most  perilous  ebullitions  ;  and  seldom,  moreover,  resenting  the  petty 
and  discreditable  jealousies  of  Aaron  and  Miriam,  his  brother  and  sister, 
and  never  betraying  impatience  under  the  still  more  irritating  domestic 
turmoils  caused  by  a  nearer  relative,  yet  Moses  did  on  more  occasions 
than  one  lose  his  temper,  thwarted  as  he  was  by  the  passions  of  an  igno- 
rant and  idolatrous  mob,  and  hurried  away,  beyond  all  self-restraint,  by 
the  unfaithful  and  cowardly  weakness  of  those  who  had  obtained  his  confi- 
dence. Wellington,  though  never  tried  in  the  same  way  by  his  relations, 
his  home  being  a  very  picture  of  domestic  comfort,  and  always  a  wel- 
come refuge  to  the  warrior  firom  the  excessive  agitations  of  his  stormy 
career,  was  yet  exposed  to  irritating  influences  as  great,  in  consequence 
of  the  deplorable  imbecility  of  allies,  the  contemptible  poltroonery  of 
some  of  the  foreign  contingent  of  his  army,  and  the  still  more  contempti- 
ble  distrust,  niggardly  economy,  and  general  incompetency  of  British 
■statesmen.  Thwarted  by  incompetent  or  didoyal  politicians  at  home, 
disturbed  in  his  calculations,  and  the  magnificent  combinations  of  his 
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military  tactics,  by  his  still  more  incompetent  and  disaffected  eoadjntori 
abroad,  with  innumerable  difficulties  of  a  financial,  territorial,  and 
dynamic  nature  pressing  upon  him,  the  Duke— and  here  he  stands  out 
in  ftivourable  contrast  with  the  great  Israelitish  leader — the  great  Duke 
of  WelHngton  never  got  angry." 

We  would  recommend  the  insertion  of  this  paragraph  in  the  second 
edition  of  this  remarkable  sermon. 

The  sermon  preached  by  the  He  v.  Dr.  Muir  of  St.  Stephen's,  has  been 
already  noticed  in  this  Journal ;  but  we  refer  to  it  here  as  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  contributions  of  the  Scottish  pulpit,  on  the  mournful  oc* 
easion  under  our  notice.  The  leading  points  of  Wellington's  character 
are  sketched  ably ;  the  great  achievements  of  his  brilliant  career  are 
dwelt  upon  judiciously  ;  and  important  practical  lessons  deduced  for  en- 
couragement and  direction  in  duty.  It  is  a  graceful  tribute  to  a  great 
man's  memory,  and  a  useful  pulpit  production. 

What  have  we  next  ?  "  The  mighty  Fallen.  A  funeral  sermon  for  F. 
M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  preached  in  St.  John's  Church,  Glasgow, 
en  the  day  of  interment,  before  the  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Magistrates,  and  the  military  stationed  in  the  City.  By  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Gillan,  minister  of  the  parish."  This  is  the  most  brilliant  sermon, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  and  so  far  as  our  reading  extends,  which  this 
mournful  occasion  gave  birth  to.  We  can  easily  understand  the  impres- 
sion which  this  discourse,  fervently  delivered  before  an  audience  awed 
into  reflection  by  the  great  man's  fall,  is  said  to  have  made.  The  fol- 
lowing is  beautiful  as  true,  and  true  as  beautiful. 

"  Here  all  go  to  one  place^ — '  man  and  beast  together ;'  *  and  how 
dieth  the  wise  man  ?  as  the  fool* — how  the  untaught,  so  the  learned*— 
how  the  poor,  so  the  rich— how  the  low,  so  the  lofty— how  the  warrior, 
so  the  man  of  peace. — '  There  is  no  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to 
retain  it,  neither  hath  he  power  in  the  day  of  death,  and  there  is  no  dis« 
charge  in  that  war.'  And  this  seen  every  day  by  so  many,  as  the 
mourners  go  about  the  street,  or  felt  by  so  many,  as  relative  or  friend  is 
taken — is  it  realised  by  all,  and  on  all  makes  a  deeper  impression,  when 
the  stroke  falls  down  on  the  most  distinguished  among  us  ?  We  may 
not  notice  the  humble  shrub  of  the  valley  ;  though  it  be  smitten  to  the 
earth — it  had  not  far  to  fall.  But  let  the  tall  cedar  of  Lebanon- let 
the  huge  king  of  the  forest  be  struck,  and  rent,  and  riven,  then  do  his 
giant  aims,  stretched  widely  over  the  plain,  summon  every  eye  to  behold 
him.  Let  the  hovel  moulder  away,  few  there  be  to  regard  it,  but  let '  a 
great  wind  from  the  wilderness  come  and  smite  the  four  comers'  of 
some  ancient  ruin,  of  some  vast  venerable  pile,  then,  in  the  great  fisJl 
thereof,  all  are  seized  with  wonder.  Let  the  private  &11  in  Uie  field, 
and  who  may  mark  his  features  ?  but  let  the  leader  be  struck  by  the 
fatal  shot,  then,  oh  then,  what  riding  and  rushing  to  save  him." 
In  commenting  on  the  character  of  Wellington,  the  author  says — 
*'  Coolness,  skill  and  courage— these,  then,  but  under  God,  gained  him 
all  his  victories*  Still  looking  more  closely  at  the  character  of  hig  sol- 
diership, though  he  was  sternly,  severely  brave,  yet  it  was  the  growth  of 
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firitith  soil.  So,  it  was  not  cruel,  and  it  scorned  vindictive  revenge. 
It  was  open  as  the  courage  of  the  lion — under  whose  emblem  it  sprung; 
but  it  knew  not  the  sallies  of  the  wolf ;  and  while  it  brooked  the  flaili 
of  the  sabre^  the  poniard  was  its  veriest  abhorrence.  Yes,  it  was  English 
all  over ;  and  nurtured  by  the  model  and  mistress  of  nations,  it  Imew 
not  to  yield ;  je&,  and  such  was  its  conjoined  generosity^^  that  while  it 
led  to  the  downfidl  of  the  father,  it  nourished  and  supported  the  child* 
Reaching  up  thus  to  a  companionship  with  the  mightiest,  his  course 
was  not  that  of  some  portentous  star,  to  flare,  and  flash,  and  fall  for  ever  ; 
that  was  the  fate  of  the  adversary  ;  but  his  was  the  resistless  pressure 
of  the  blue  ocean  tide,  bearing  back  the  brawling  streamlets  with  its 
steady  flow.** 

Bidding  adieu  to  preachers,  small  and  great,  we  will  now  address  our- 
selves to  others  who  have  been  irresistibly  hurried  by  the  fascinating 
name  of  Wellington  into  print.  The  latest  contributions  of  plain  prose  of 
any  importance,  have  been  "  The  Private  Journal  of  F.  S.  Larpent,  Esq.,'* 
and  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington ;  His  Character,  His  Actions,  and  His 
Writings,  By  Jules  Maurel."  The  latter  is  particularly  interesting,  and 
has  considerably  revived  the  public  enthusiasm,  for  though  a  somewhat 
tardy,  it  is  a  generous  and  noblej  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Duke 
firom  a  Frenchman.  The  Frenchman  writes  eloquently,  and  discrimin- 
ates  justly,  and  avoids  the  flippant  and  contemptuous  tone  of  disparage- 
ment which  his  countrymen  are  so  apt  to  indulge  in,  whenever  they 
write  of  Wellington  and  the  British  army.  Maurel  avows  the  disgrace 
of  having  no  French  history  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  of  French  igno- 
rance upon  the  reverses  which  visited  their  arms  in  Spain.  He  laughs 
to  scorn  the  common  idea  in  France,  that  Wellington  was  a  cautious, 
stiff,  formal,  old  school  general,  who  gained  his  successes  by  a  stubborn 
pertinacity — a  man  without  genius  and  without  enterprise. '  He  allows 
that  he  had  the  genius  to  discover,  when  all  Europe  was  prostrated  at 
Napoleon's  feet,  the  true  mode  of  dealing  with  the  great  French  leader — 
that  he  had  the  ability  to  act  on  his  own  bold  and  original  plan — that 
when  caution  and  reserve  were  the  means  to  insure  military  success,  no 
one  was  more  cautious  and  reserved  than  he,  and  when  rapidity  and  en. 
ergetic  action  were  the  means,  none  marched  with  greater  celerity,  or 
struck  with  more  resistless  force — that  his  combinations  were  the  com- 
binations of  the  very  highest  genius,  and  his  plan  of  operations  always 
comprehensive  of  all  necessary  details — that  he  had  ptwer  to  invent, 
alter,  adapt,  and  power  to  force  his  idea  into  exact  practical  effect,  by  his 
extraordinary  force  of  character.  He  admits  "  the  stubborn  tenacity  of 
the  English  character,"  and  avers  that  Wellington  possessed  this  in  an 
eminent  degree.  And  finally,  he  claims  for  Wellington  perfect  military 
perception,  infallible  resolution  and  combination,  wisdom  in  military 
conduct,  and  the  transparent  truthfulness,  and  simplicity  of  greatness. 
He  declares  that  Wellington  gained  the  battle  of  Toulouse, — a  wonderful 
admission  for  a  Frenchman — and  he  gives  the  true  number  of  the  British 
troops  at  Waterloo — another  equally  remarkable  instance  of  French 
candour — and  he  avows  the  fearful  disadvantages  under  which  the 
British  commander  fought  that  battle,  and  compmled  fortune  to  favour 
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his  arms.  He  offers  a  noble,  just,  and  liberal  tribute,  to  a  name  whidi 
has  been  very  unjustly  depreciated  on  the  continent,  and  has  done  much 
to  render  the  character  of  the  greatest  man  of  modem  timet  midtrstood 
abroad. 

We  quit,  howerer,  the  field  of  prose,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  some 
of  the  poetical  effusions  which  the  death  of  Wellington  has  given  rise 
to.  The  number  of  these  effusions  is  quite  remarkable,  but  unfortun- 
ately the  quality  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity,  and  the  quantity 
is  really  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  reduce  the  quality  almost  to  nil. 
When  we  think  of  the  wonderful  verses  which  have  inmortalised  the 
burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  a  fit  minstrel 
has  not  been  found  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  a  far  greater  man.  Scait^y 
any  who  have  won  poetic  garlands  have  been  silent,  but  every  reader 
has  been  greatly  disappointed  with  the  result.  The  Muses  have  not 
been  propitious,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  verse  connected  with  the  great 
name  of  Wellington  which  is  destined  to  live. 

Charles  Mackay  wrote  a  few  verses  to  his  memory,  readable  enou^, 
but  not  at  all  equal  to  the  subject. 

^^  Monm  for  the  mighty  dead — 
Mourn  for  the  spirit  ned — 
Mourn  for  the  lofty  head — 
Low  in  the  grave. 

^  Tears  such  as  nations  weep. 
Hallow  the  hero*s  sleep. 
Calm  be  his  rest  and  deep, 

Arthur  the  brave, 

^  Nobly  his  work  was  done, 
England's  mostglorious  Son^ 
True-hearted  Ir  ellington. 
Shield  of  our  la' 


**  Ever  in  peril*^  night, 
Heaven  send  such  arm  of  mighty 
Guardian  of  truth  and  r^ht. 

Raised  in  the  cause. 

M  Dried  be  the  tears  that  fall 
Love  bear  the  warrior's  pall. 
Fame  shall  his  deeds  recall, 

Britian's  right  hand. 

^  Bright  shall  his  memory  be^ 
Star  of  supremacy, 
Banner  of  victoiy. 

Pride  of  our  land.'* 

Robert  Montgomery,  author  of  ''  Satan,"  put  his  ready  hack  in  har- 
ness and  went  off  at  an  easy  pace  for  some  miles. 

^  He  was  a  Hero  who  adom'd  the  earth. 
And  made  the  world  a  debtor  to  his  worth ; 
Best  of  the  best,  and  greatest  of  the  great, 
In  all  that  guards  a  throne  or  guides  a  state. 
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The  masBive  grandeur  of  whose  halanc'd  mind, 

Was  so  adjusted  that  the  will  inclin'd 

Where  consdence  led,  and  not  where  fortune  threw 

Her  fleeting  radiance  o*er  some  distant  view.  • 

His  frasne  was  iron ;  and  with  sleepless  force, 

Thro'  half  a  century  traced  its  hero-course. 

Abroad,  at  home,  in  Senate-house,  and  field. 

Friendship  and  hate  alike  to  his  finn  councils  yield." 

This  limping  couplet  has  so  jolted  us,  that  we  cannot  go  further  with 
our  author,  but  leave  him  to  pursue  his  course  over  a  long  dead  level  of 
dreary  commonplace,  **  alone  in  his  glory." 

Another  clergyman  has  doffed  the  doth,  and  assumed  the  singing  robes 
of  the  bard.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Brown  of  the  Middle  Parish,  Greenock, 
brings  forth  an  ode  on  the  death  of  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  but, 
as  if  himself  startled  at  the  strangeness  of  this  occurrence,  he  says,  in  a 
preface ;  "  how  the  author  came  to  engage  in  such  a  species  of  compos, 
ition— evidently  foreign  to  his  habits  and  faculties — ^is  to  himself  a 
riddle."  The  riddle  is  equally  puzzling  to  others ;  and  if  the  author 
relinquishes  the  attempt  to  solve  it,  we  may  be  excused  for  at  once  giving 
up.  But  notwithstanding  the  modest  disclaimer,  put  in  by  our  author 
on  the  score  of  poetic  ability  and  practice,  he  has  taken  a  flight  consider- 
ably beyond  the  last-named  bard  and  as  good  as  any. 

^  O  shades  of  the  immortal  dead. 
Living  still  in  sculptur'd  marble- 
Living  in  historic  page. 
Living  in  poetic  warble, — 
Living,  living  on  from  age  to  age ! 
Receive  into  your  grand  Patheon, 
With  a  high  exultant  Pssan, 
One  whose  shrine  to  jrours  will  bring 
The  reverence  of  a  pilgrim  throng ; 
One  whose  name's  so  dear  to  Fame, 
That  pausing  in  her  axure  flight, 
Its  well  earned  ^lory  to  prolong. 
She  pluck*d  a  pmion  from  her  wing. 
And  writ  it  in  perennial  light; 
And  rimmed  it  as  with  en^rald  spars. 
Green  through  time-endurinff  ases ; 
A  planet  added  to  our  mortal  (?)  stars. 
To  leave  anew  the  galaxy  of  song. 
And  freshly  orb  the  Zodiac  of  sages !" 

. 

Although  we  decline  appending  explanatory  notes,  to  point  out  the 
meaning  of  "  Zodiac  of  sages,"  or  how  the  said  Zodiac  can  be  "  freshly 
orbed,"  or  what  in  the  world  mortal  stars  may  be,  yet  we  do  hold  that 
the  ede  before  us  possesses  a  poetical  beauty  and  grace,  which  are  totally 
wanting  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  poetry  written  on  the  subject. 

Martin  Tupper,  renowned  among  all  lisping  maident,  and  nice  yoimg 
men,  for  his  proverbial  philosophy,  brings  an  offering  of  one  hundred  and 
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eiffhty.four  lines.     One  Terse  will  be  fiilly  as  much  as  our  readers  will 
suDinit  to. 

^  How  are  the  migh^  seattered. 

That  have  lost  tbeir  iron  Lord ; 
The  ^eld  and  spear  are  shattered. 

The  batUe  and  the  sword ! 

*'  The  champion  of  all  Europe's  rights, 

Is  ffone  to  his  long  rest; 
The  hero  of  a  hundrod  fights, 

With  endless  peace  is  blest !" 

Tennyson's  poem  is  well  known^  and  we  therefore  forbear  to  remark 
upon  it  further  than  that  it  is  not  equal  to  his  powers.  A  few  charac- 
teristic and  beautiful  passages  like  the  following,  rdieye  it  from  the 
charge  of  utter  flatness. 

"  We  revere,  and  while  wc  hear 

The  tides  of  music's  golden  sea. 

Setting  toward  eternity. 

Lifted  up  in  heart  are  we, 

Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true. 

There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do. 

Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo— 

And  victor  he  must  ever  be. 

For  tho*  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill, 

And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 

Make  and  break,  and  work  their  will ; 

Tho*  worlds  od  worlds  in  myriad  myrieuls  roll 

Round  us  each  with  different  powers. 

And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours. 

What  know  we  greater  than  the  Soul  ? 

On  €rod  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our  trust. 

Hush !  the  dead  march  sounds  in  the  people's  ears ; 

The  dork  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs  and  tears ; 

The  black  earth  yawns ;  the  mortal  disappears  ; 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 

He  is  gone  who  seemed  so  great." 

Even  Josiah  Conder  could  not  resist  the  universal  passion  for  music. 

*'  Alas  for  England's  sword ! 
Alas  for  England's  i^eld. 
The  sagest  at  ue  Council  Board, 
The  greatest  in  the  field ! 

"  Mourn  fi>r  the  Irqp  Duke, 
Time-honoured  Wellington, 
Who  meekly  bore  without  rebuke, 
The  laurels  he  had  won." 

The  most  complimentary  verses  however,  are  those  which  French 
nurses  sing  to  quiet  their  froward  children ;  for  fVeilingten't  name,  it 
teems,  possesses  ^e  same  potent  charm  that  Maldrook't  did  last  century, 
for  preserving  order  and  silence  in  the  nursery.  The  following  is  an 
animated  version  of  one  of  these  : — 
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*'  Baby,  babv,  he's  a  giant, 

Tall  and  black  aa  Roaen*8  steeple. 
And  he  dines  and  saps,  rely  on't, 
Every  day  on  naughty  people. 

"  Baby,  baby,  he  will  hear  you, 
As  he  passes  by  the  house. 
And  he  limb  from  limb  will  tear  you, 
Just  as  pussy  tears  a  mouse." 

This  depicts  the  character  of  the  Iron  Duke  so  truly,  and  reveals  his 
cannibal  passion  and  cruel  propensities  so  graphically,  that  we  are  almost 
disposed  to  let  the  curtain  drop.  Before  doing  so^  we  will  submit  a  few 
verses  selected  at  random.     One  poet  exclaimr 


^'  Mark !  mourners,  mark !  the  watchful  eye, 
Lies  closed  that  never  would  descry. 
Ought  but  approaching  victory !" 

What  an  eye  !  Another,  bestirring  himself  with  a  mighty  effort,  thus 
appeals  to  his  country  : — 

**  Yea,  sorrowing  Britain,  mourn  thy  loss. 

Lament  thy  chieftain  gone ; 
Full  felt  his  value  now  that  from  thee  reft. 

May  well  engross  all  sorrow  such  an  one." 

Another  of  the  same  order  of  genius  writes  as  follows : — 

^'  Now  last,  not  least,  a  warrior  fiill  of  years ; 
A  counsellor  of  counsellors  and  kings ; 
At  once  his  country's  glory  and  her  boast. 
The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  falls." 

A  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion !  Surely  the  muse  had  suddenly 
gone  off  to  sleep,  and  tumbled  over  helplessly  in  the  mud.  But  truly 
the  muses  have  been  singularly  unpropitious,  as  a  multitude  of  most 
prosaic  verses  which  we  had  marked  would  amply  prove,  were  we  to  go 
on  extracting.  We  wiU,  however,  conclude  with  one  of  these  lyrical 
effusions,  really  good,  and  worth  extracting.  It  possesses  a  sustained 
solemn  march  befitting  the  subject, — needs  a  little  polishing, — but  is 
withal  simple,  elevated,  and  vigorous,  and  merits  more  notice  than  it 
has  yet  received :— > 

"  Our  mighty  chief  is  dead ; 

Who  fought  nis  country's  battles,  when  the  world 

Shook  at  the  thunder-tread 
Of  him  who  struck  down  mighty  kings,  and  hurl'd 
Disaster  among  nations,  while  he  spoke 
His  dreadful  will  in  thunder,  fire,  and  smoke. 

**  Bear  we  our  brave  old  chief 
In  everlasting  memory,  who  stood 

Where'er  the  wail  of  grief 
Told  where  rolled  on  the  tide  of  war  and  blood. 
Stood  calmly  in  his  strenffth,  a  godlike  form. 
To  meet  the  coming  shock  and  quell  the  storm. 
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''  Toll  for  the  mighty  dead, 

Who  raised  up  prostrate  nations  from  the  dust. 

And  hroke  the  spell  of  dread. 
That  ate  into  the  strength  of  kings  like  rust. 
The  boastful  prestige  of  Napoleon  s  name, 
Vanished  before  him  in  disastrous  shame. 

'*  Mourn  the  departed  brave, 
Who  saved  our  isle  from  the  dread  foeraan's  chain ; 

Risking  his  life  to  save 
The  throne — the  altar — and  the  hearth  from  stun ; 
From  sovereign  down  to  peasant,  let  the  tear 
Of  sacred  sorrow  drop  upon  his  bier. 

^'  Oh !  never  one  so  great 
Bore  all  his  greatness  with  a  meeker  heart ; 

Nor  from  so  proud  a  height, 
Stooped  with  more  grace  to  act  the  humbler  part 
Of  loyal  citizen ; — ms  ardent  sseal. 
Aiming  no  higher  than  his  country's  weal. 

^*  O  good,  and  true,  and  wise, 
Fallen  in  the  ripeness  of  thy  good  old  age. 

How  low  our  warrior  lies, 
Upon  his  lofty  and  high-sounding  stafe. 
Tranquil  and  calm  he  lies  like  one  asleep. 
While  mourning  thousands  turn  aside  and  weep. 

"  O  Tbou  who  hearest  prayer. 

Grant  us  another  such  when  dangers  threat, — 

To  stem  the  tide  of  war. 
When  rolling  dnrkl  v  onward  to  our  gate. 
*Tis  thine  alone  such  props  of  miffht  to  raise ; 
Thine  is  the  gift,  anci  thine  be  all  the  praise.** 


MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
With  Li/e^  Critical  Dissertation^  and  Eccplanaiory  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  GsORGS  Oilfillan.     Edinburgh :  James  Nichol. 

Wb  consider  this  new  edition  of  ''  Paradise  Lost"  to  be  highly  credi- 
table, both  to  the  editor  and  publisher.  It  is  meant,  we  understand,  to  be 
the  first  volume  of  a  series,  which  is  to  comprise  an  entire  list  of  the 
most  approved  English  poets ;  and,  as  we  are  quite  sure  that  there  is 
room  for  such  a  work,  we  are  happy  to  see  that  this  opening  volume  is 
executed  in  a  style  which  promises  well  for  the  whole  succeeding  series. 
The  volume  has  a  most  substantial  and  respectable  appearance,  with- 
out being  too  large  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  hand,  by  a  reader  who 
either  wishes  to  peruse  it  in  the  solitude  of  his  closet,  or  even  to  carry  it 
with  him  in  an  excursion  among  the  summer  fields  ;  the  printing  is  dis- 
tinct  and  of  good  size,  yet  not  too  large  for  an  eye  habituated  to  the  im- 
pression of  types  of  a  more  diminutive  size — and  the  life  and  notes  by 
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Gfiffillan  are  quite  woithy  of  his  genius^  and  less  marked  by  his  more 
objectionable  peculiarities^  than  in  our  first  surmises  as  to  the  character 
of  the  forthcoming  work«  we  were  disposed  to  anticipate. 

The  notes  are  chiefly  marginal^  and  confined,  very  properly^  to  the 
explanation,  shortly  given^  of  such  proper  names  as  every  raider  is  aware 
are  very  abundantly  used  by  Milton^  and  productive^  in  their  use,  of 
?ery  pleasing  resemblances  to  some  of  the  most  admired  passages  of  the 
danical  authors  of  antiquity — but  still  requiring^  in  most  cases^  even  on 
the  part  of  well  informed  readers^  a  more  distinct  recollection  of  their  spe- 
cial  references,  than,  in  the  heat  of  perusal,  the  reader  is  always  disposed 
to  make.  This  part  of  the  work,  then,  we  think  very  judiciously  done, 
emd  the  shortness  of  the  notices,  considering  that  they  are  very  satisfac- 
tory, will,  we  confidently  expect,  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  but  an 
additional  excellence  of  this  portion  of  the  illustration. 

As  to  the  life,  we  think  the  editor  acted  judiciously  in  confining  him. 
self,  in  the  present  volume,  to  the  leading  incidents  of  Milton's  career — 
postponing  a  fuller  consideration  of  his  genius  and  poetry  to  the  volume 
by  which  this  is  to  be  succeeded ;  and  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
we  find  less  of  the  editor's  objectionable  phraseology  in  his  statement  of 
the  &cts  of  this  biography,  we  cannot  do  better,  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  performance,  than  by  presenting  him 
with  a  few  extracts,  which  we  consider  to  be  the  choicest  morsels  and 
most  characteristic  samples  of  the  whole. 

The  biography  commences  with  the  following  characteristic,  but,  on 
the  whole,  very  unobjectionable  passage :— > 

"  All  biographies  are,  more  or  less,  skeletons.  Even  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  which  is  the  fallest  in  the  worid,  is  but  aOi  outline  of  its  gigantic 
mbjeet.  This  is  much  more  true  of  the  lives  of  those  distinguished  men 
(rho  lived  before  biography  had  become  a  necessary  article  of  public  enter- 
tainment— ^before  conversation  was  a  marketable  commodity — who  were 
either  lost  in  the  general  melSe  of  the  warfare  and  action  of  their  times,  or 
who  cultivated  a  majestic  solitude,  living '  collaterally  or  aside'  to  the  world 
ind  their  own  age.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  four  neatest  of  all  poets, 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakspere,  and  Milton,  are  those  precisely  of  whom  least  has 
been  told  us,  and  the  mcidents  of  whose  private  history  are  in  a  peculiar  de- 
rree  at  once  scanty  and  uncertain.  Homer  is  little  more  than  a  Voice, 
kmely,  melancholy,  and  powerful,  rhapsodizing  on  the  Chian  strand.  Dante 
itanas  forth  more  clearlv  from  the  clouds  of  the  past,  but  he,  too,  is  sur- 
rounded by  darkness,  and  his  personality  is  that  of  a  shieule.  Shak^pere  has 
t)een  described  as  a  munificent  and  modest  benefactor,  who  knocked  at  the 
loorofthe  human  fiunily  by  night — threw  in  inestimable  wealth — ^fled — 
ind  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  was  all  the  tidings  he  gave  of  himself.  Of 
Itfilton  what  we  know  is  only  sufficient  to  make  us  regret  that  we  know  no 
nore  a  remt  increased  by  the  reflection,  that  his  life  was  as  lofty  as  his 
Rniua,  and  that  his  conversation  seems  to  have  been  as  rich  as  his  poetry. 
It  ahaU  be  our  endeavour  in  the  pages  that  follow  to  condense  in  brief  com- 
pass the  leading  fiacts  known  of  the  great  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  inteipoe- 
ing  a  few  occasional  comments,  and  reserving  for  the  next  volume  our  fuller 
ritws  on  his  poetry  and  genius." 

In  speaking  of  Milton's  visit  to  Italy— which  took  place  when  he  was 
ibont  uiirty  years  of  age^Campbell  has  characterized  him  as  the  most 
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accomplished  Englishman  that  had  then,  or  perhaps  ever  sinee^  landed 
on  those  classic  shores ;  and>  in  reference  to  this  events  Gilfillan  has  the 
following  very  apposite  passage, — the  reader  heing  only  requested  to  keep 
in  mind,  that  Milton  was  as  remarkahle  for  the  beauty  of  his  person^  as 
for  either  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  his  genius^  or  for  his  early 
proficiency  in  all  kinds  of  classical  accomplishment — with  the  addi« 
tional  advantage  of  being  a  skilful  musician, — at  once  a  first-mte  per- 
former, and  a  scientific  judge^  in  what  has  been  not  unjustly  consideied 
as  the  most  delightful  and  pure  of  all  elegant  arts  : — 

^  We  remember  few  finer  subjects  for  contemplation  or  picture  than  that 
of  Milton  in  the  prime  of  his  life— with  youth  and  manhood  mingling  <m 
his  brow — with  his  long  auburn  hair — with  his  beautiful  Grecian  face— with 
a  mild  majestic  enthusiasm  glowing  in  his  eyes — with  cheek  tenderly  flush- 
ed by  exercise  and  country  air — with  a  form  erect  and  buoyant  with  hop^^ 
with  a  body  and  soul  pure  and  uncontaminated — and  bearing,  like  one  of  the 
ancient  gods,  a  musical  instrument  in  his  hand,  leaving  the  Horton  solitude 
upon  his  travels  to  the  lands  of  romance  and  poetry.  How  different  from 
the  spectacle  presented  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards,  of  Byron,  soured, 
satiated,  old  in  passion  and  misery,  althoueh  younger  than  Milton  in  years, 
setting  out  on  his  journey  in  search  of  oblivion  ?  The  one  seemed  a  mon- 
strous mixture  of  Apollo  the  beautiful,  and  Vulcan  the  vicious  and  lame; 
the  other  the  very  god  of  poesy  himself^  as  when  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Ad- 
metus,  or  tuned  his  lute — 

'  Sole  sitting  on  the  shores  of  old  Romance.' " 

Gilfillan,  however,  is  too  much  in  the  habit  of  comparing  or  contrast, 
ing  the  elder  demigods  of  fame  with  others  of  lesser  note,  who  followed 
in  the  sune  path,  but  in  more  recent  times,  or  even  in  our  own  day. 
The  above  passage  would  have  been  altogether  better,  if  the  allusion  to 
Byron  had  been  omitted  ;  and,  in  most  of  our  editor's  writings,  there  are 
similar  unexpected  introductions  which  might  profitably  have  been  left 
out. 

Another  well-known  incident  of  Milton's  life,  which  occurred  about 
this  time,  is  thus  alluded  to  by  our  editor,  in  a  passage  descriptive  of 
the  poet's  reception  at  Florence,  long  before  any  of  his  great  works  had 
been  written  or  even  thought  of;  but  while  the  promise  of  a  bright  day 
hung,  like  the  first  blush  of  a  summer  moniing,  over  every  thing  that 
even  in  this  opening  of  his  great  career,  he  either  exhibited  or  per- 
formed. 

Speaking  of  the  great  men,  and  the  learned  societies  by  which  Flo- 
rence was  then  distinguished — and  to  most  of  which  Milton,  young  as  he 
was,  had  been  most  favourably  introduced,  our  author  proceeds : — 

"  At  this  time,  too,  occurcd  his  celebrated  interview  with  Galileo,  then  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition ;  surely  another  theme  for  the  noblest  pen- 
cil— the  meeting  of  Italy's  old  savan  and  England's  young  genius, — the 
gray-haired  sacpe,  each  wrinkle  on  his  forehead  the  furrow  of  a  star,  and  the 
*  Lady  of  his  UoUege,'  with  his  long  curling  locks,  and  a  dream  of  Eden 
sleeping  on  his  smooth  brow ;  while  the  dim  twilifi^ht  of  the  cell,  spotted  bv 
the  fierce  eyes  of  the  officials,  seemed  the  age  too  late  or  too  early  on  whick 
both  had  fieJlen — a  mectine  like  that  of  Morning  with  her  one  star,  and  day 
in  the  distance,  and  of  Midnight,  with  all  her  melancholy  maturity  and  host 
of  diminished  suns." 
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It  may  have  seemed  strange  to  persons  not  very  wdl  aequainted  with 
the  fiicts,  that  a  person  so  young  as  Milton>  and  whose  great  works  were 
as  yet  not  even  in  their  embryo  state,  should  have  been  received  with 
•ach  enthusiasm  by  the  most  accomplished  and  celebrated  persons  of  his 
time,  when  he  first  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  But  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  in  accounting  for  this  reception,  that,  besides  his  captivating 
appeaiance,  and  the  additional  advantage  of  good  introductions  from 
home,  Milton's  genius  was  seen  and  acknowledged,  and  had  given  proofs 
of  ita  transcendent  lustre,  even  from  his  earliest  years.  While  "  at 
eoilege,"  says  our  author,  he  wrote  his  "  Sonnet  on  Shakespeare,"  and 
his  magnificent  "  Hymn  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  which 
alone  might  have  preserved  his  name,  and  which  seems,  more  than  any 
of  his  earlier  poems,  a  miniature.of  Paradise  Lost,  in  all  its  leading  qua- 
lities of  religious  feeling,  solemn  grandeur  of  conception,  slow  and  majes- 
tic movement  of  verse,  massive  strength  of  diction,  language  that  "  may 
be  felt,"  and  the  inimitable  management  of  mythological  and  classic 
hnages." 

Amidst  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Horton,  too,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  he  lived  from  his  twenty-fourth  to  his  thirtieth  year,  busied  in  an 
earnest  cultivation  of  all  the  higher  kinds  of  classical  learning,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  "  he  wrote,"  says  our  author,  "  those  b^utiful 
minor  poems,  '  L' Allegro,*  '  Penseroso,'  '  Arcades,'  '  Lycides,*  and 
'  Comus,'  which  themselves  constitute  a  claim  to  reputation  at  least  as 
great  as  Tasso's  or  Wordsworth's,  even  although  '  Paradise  Lost'  and 
'  Paradise  Regained'  had  never  appeared." 

But  besides  all  this,  Milton  was  one  of  those  persons  in  whom  the 
reality  of  a  high  and  pure  destiny  is  not  only  distinctly  felt  by  them- 
selves, even  from  their  earliest  years,  but  accompanies  them,  and  pre- 
pares their  way  for  whatever  fellowships  or  scenes  they  may  in  the  course 
of  their  noviciate  have  been  called  on  to  visit.  In  Milton  himself,  this 
consciousness,  felt  from  the  first,  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  every  spe- 
cies of  literature,  and  every  kind  of  auxiliary  accomplishment  that  was 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  eventual  realization  of  the  high  hopes  which 
he  entertained — as  it  also  induced  him  to  adopt,  even  in  early  youth, 
and  to  maintain  through  life,  a  plan  of  conduct,  very  much  the  reverse 
of  what  minor  spirits,  misled  by  the  consciousness  of  superior  powers, 
have  not  unfrequently  been  led  to  pursue.  He  felt  that  the  "  golden 
lyre"  was  to  be  put  into  his  hands — and  under  this  impression 

**  His  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart.** 

But  this  habitual  feeling,  accompanying  him,  and  manifesting  itself  in 
every  thing  that  it  did — while  it  served  deeply  to  impress  the  minds 
even  of  strangers  and  aliens,  and  almost  to  mc^e  them  bow,  even  before 
the  first  dawning  indications  of  the  coming  sun,  was  attended  with  some 
disadvantages  to  the  destined  luminary  himself — which  became  abun- 
dantly apparent  during  the  future  progress  of  his  eventful  career.  "  He 
dwelt  apart" — great  in  one  sense,  but  neither  happy,  nor,  it  must  be 
confessed,  altogether  amiable  in  another.  Many  well  known  incidents 
of  hif  life  will  readily  occur  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader,  in  evidence 
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of  this  statement ;  and  without  dwelling  on  the  events  of  his  domestic 
history,  it  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  say,  that  to  a  reader  who 
comes  for  the  first  time>  after  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  sublime 
and  matchless  poetry  of  our  author,  to  the  study  of  his  controversiBl  and 
prose  productions,  nothing  can  he  conceived  more  striking  than  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  this  latter  kind  of  composition,  of  the  virulent  and 
uncourteous,  and  in  some  instances,  degrading  feelings  that  eould  ai 
times  find  a  harbour  in  the  breast  of  a  man  whose  poetry  breathed 
every  thing  that  was  pure,  and  exalted,  and  fitted  to  carry  the  ordinary 
aspirations  of  other  men  to  their  utmost  pitch  of  dignity  and  grandeur* 
Something  of  this  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  '*  evil  tongues  and  evil 
times"  with  which  our  author  was  conversant,  as  the  exhibition  of  it 
was  also  in  some  measure  justified  by  the  practice  of  other  writers  of 
the  same  period.  But  still,  the  prose  writings  of  our  author-^magnifi- 
cent  as  they  sometimes  are  in  other  respects — are  by  no  means  fitted 
to  enhance  our  opinion  of  the  essentially  amiable  qualities  of  hit  temper 
or  heart.  On  this  subject  we  willingly  quote  the  two  following  pas- 
sages from  Gilfillan — the  first,  illustrative  of  the  better  qualities  of  our 
thor's  prose  compositions,  and  the  latter  justly  characterising  the  more 
common  attributes  of  his  style  and  temper  as  a  controversial  or  party 
writer :— 

^*  In  1644,  he  published  hia  Tractate  on  Education^  developing  a  plan  of 
training  rather  Utopian,  and  which  seems  scarcely  worth  being  realised. 
Any  student  subjected  to  it  would  have  turned  out  a  curious  mixture ;  one- 
third  farmer,  one-third  pedant,  and  one-third  poet.  In  the  same  year, 
Milton  wrote  a  far  nobler  production ;  indeed,  ms  grandest  in  prose,  7^ 
Areopagitica  ;  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicerued  Printing.  The  most 
elaborate  speeches  or  treatises  of  the  ancients,  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  orations  of  Cicero,  seem  but  the  discourses  of  Lilllput  compared  to 
this.  It  had  suited  an  audience  of  'giant  angeb*  better  that  even  that  stately 
senate  to  which  it  was  addressed.  It  is  almost  entirely  free  from  the  quaint- 
ness,  stifihess,  and  involution  which  mark  his  ordinary  prose-style,  and  rises 
more  easily  into  its  altitudes.  It  is  as  '  thunder  mingled  with  clear  echoes ;' 
and  amid  all  its  merits,  its  strong  argument,  its  sounding- march,  the  ^deep 
oi^gan-tone'  of  its  diction,  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  about  it  than 
its  sustained,  cheerful,  and  majestic  calmness.  One  wondera  how  it  could 
be  written  by  one  so  strangely  widowed  as  its  author  had  been,  and  is  tempt- 
ed to  suspect  that  the  bright  eyes  of  Miss  Davis  had  in  part  inapired  it. 
Like  almost  all  first-rate  speeches,  such  as  Burke's,  and  Fox's,  and  Chat- 
ham's best,  it  failed  in  gainmg  its  object,  and  would  have  fiuled  even  had 
Milton  been  permitted  to  read  it  in  person  to  the  Parliament.  The  Preaby- 
tcrlans  when  they  got  the  press  into  their  hands  were  as  unfriendly  to  its 
unrestricted  freedom  as  the  Prelatists  had  been." 

Afler  mentioning  some  more  of  our  author's  best  known  prose  worki» 
Mr.  Gilfillan  thus  characterises  them  generally, — 

'^  All  made  more  or  lees  a  profound  sensation,  and  were  in  difiexent  mea- 
sures distinguished  by  the  same  qualities — profuse  learning— scholastic 
subtlety— eloquence  of  a  rich  and  massive  but  involved  and  intricate  textme 
—decision  of  tone,  amounting  to  dogmatism  and  defiance — a  fierce  ooft- 
temptnous  bitterness  to  his  opponents — passages  of  almost  superhuman 
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tiiffnity  and  splendour,  alternating  with  bad  jokefli  word  playingt,  and  the 
Yilest  of  all  poanble  pons.  On  the  whole,  when  be  became  a  oontroyersialist^ 
if  not  weak  as  other  men,  his  stature,  like  that  of  his  own  ansels  ere  enter- 
ing the  halls  of  Pandemonium,  was  dwarfed  and  dwindled.  Two  passages 
from  his  De/ensio  are  worthy  of  ail  admiration — those,  namely,  describmg 
Cromwell  and  Bradshaw,  pictures  which  reduce  to  mere  daubs  all  the 
sketches  dl  character  produced  before  or  since  from  Plutarch  to  Lord 
Brougham.** 

But  we  feel  that  we  must  hasten  to  finish  these  extracts.  Of  Panu 
dise  Lost,  Mr  Gilfillan  observes^  that  Milton  had  commenced  this  mar- 
vellous poem  two  years  before  the  Restoration — and  that  it  had  occupied 
him  seven  years — a  time  neither  too  long  nor  too  short  for  the  construe- 
tion  of  such  a  piece  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  This  purpose  of  writing  an 
epic  had  never  been  relinquished,  and^  from  harsh  and  crabbed  contro- 
venies,  he  returned  gladly  to  poetry,  like  a  wearied  bird  to  his  nest. 

"  Of  Paradise  Regained/'  the  present  editor  has  also,  we  think,  justlj 
observed,  "  that  it  is  not  so  long  as  the  other  poem,  is  of  course  ad- 
mitted. Its  plan  did  not  admit  such  lofly  and  daring  flights ;  but  in 
Homeric  simplicity,  in  sustained  dignity,  in  calmness  of  spirit,  and  nice 
beauty  of  image  and  language,  it  is  superior,  and  may  rank  as  the 
Odyssey  of  his  genius," 

We  have  only  room  for  another  extract — it  is  the  concluding  passage 
of  this  biography.  We  do  not  approve  of  some  expressions  towards  the 
end  of  the  quotation  ;  it  is  quite  possible  to  speak  highly  of  Milton  with- 
out advancing  him  to  the  rank  of  a  god ;  but  Gilfillan  has  his  own  way 
of  doing  things ;  and  altogether,  we  think  him  worthy  of  the  task,  whicH 
in  this  instance,  he  has  undertaken, — and  hope  that,  in  the  further  pro- 
secution  of  his  work,  he  will  keep  in  mind  that,  as  editor  of  the  works 
of  the  poets,  he  is  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  grandest  of  all  sympho- 
niet-— and  that  nothing  can  be  allowed  on  his  part  that  is  not  in  unison 
with  the  purest  taste,  the  most  sustained  decorum,  and  an  utter  absence 
of  all  vulgarity  or  extravagance. 

Our  concluding  extract  is  as  follows.     Of  Milton  our  author  says— 

^  His  literature  was  enormous.  The  languages,  Hebrew,  Greel^  Latin. 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  hung  like  keys  from  his  girdle,  and  he  had 
employed  them  to  unlock  all  the  treasures  they  commanded.  His  favourite 
booK  was  the  Bible  in  the  original,  and  next  to  it.  Homer  and  Euripides  in 
Greek,  Ovid  in  Latin,  Dante  in  Italian,  and  Spenser,  Shakspere,  and  Cowlev 
in  English.  Liberty  and  religion  were  the  two  master  passions  of  lus  sooL 
although  his  views  of  the  former  were  rather  ultra,  even  for  our  ase,  and 
although  in  theology  he  was  very  far  from  what  is  called  orthodox,  being  a 
MiUennarian,  an  Arroinian,  an  Anti-sabbatarian,  and  verging  on  Arianism. 
His  personal  piety  has  never  been  questioned.  It  was  not  obtrusive  nor 
unctuous,  and  would  not  tell  in  our  *"  religious  obituaries,'  but  was  manly, 
enlightened,  sincere,  and  fervid. 

"  And  yet  Milton  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  happy  man.  Domestic 
infelicities,  public  affairs,  and  personal  neglect,  seem  latterly  to  have  naada 
him  sour,  though  never  savage.  In  fact,  this  earth  was  a  spnere  too  narrow 
for  him.  He  was  '  before  all  ages.'  Space  was  his  only  fitting  abode,  and 
eternity  his  only  adequate  day.  And  when  we  look  at  him  and  the  other 
men  of  his  time,  we  are  tempted  to  say, '  There  were  giants  in  those  days,' 
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while  we  hare  fiilleii  on  the  days  of  littie  men ;  nay,  to  cry  out  with  her  of 
old  ^  I  saw  gode  ascending  from  the  eurth,  and  one  of  them  is  like  to  an  oU 
OMm,  whose /ace  is  covered  mih  a  mantle.'" 
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It  is  disappointing  tOj  we  trust,  better  feelings  than  those  of  sectarian 
pride  and  class  prejudice,  when  we  find  star  afler  star  disappear  from  our 
ecclesiastical  firmament,  without  leaving  a  ray  of  memorial  behind.  In 
the  sister  establishment  few  names  have  had  a  conspicuous  living  trans, 
parence,  without  being  survived  by  a  sunset  glory  in  the  reflex  of  their 
works.  But  with  us,  it  has  too  often  been  otherwise.  We  have  had 
preachers,  on  whose  eloquence  even  stiBngers  firom  afar  have  hung  with 
a  delight  which  they  have  reported  among  the  compensations  of  their 
travel,  that  'now  live  only  in  tradition ;  ecclesiastical  leaders,  whose 
powers  of  debate  would  have  fascinated,  and  perhaps  ruled  senates,  that 
have  now  passed  away  into  mere  envied  memories,  of  whose  con  tempos 
raries  we  can  only  wish  that  we  had  been,  or  to  have  heard  whom, 
others  have  coveted  our  own  privilege  ;  yea,  deep  and  learned  students 
we  have  had,  among  these  luminaries,  if  report  say  true,  of  whose  re^ 
searches  nothing,  not  a  glimmer,  remains,  for  ornament  or  instruction  to 
thmr  country. 

It  would  have  added  a  mournful  element  to  many  disappointments, 
if  we  had  lost,  in  the  same  way  all  vestige,  but  his  honouRMl  name,  df 
Dr.  Duncan  Meams. 

When  we  saw  this  posthumous  work  announced,  we  doubted  mudi 
whether  it  would  prove  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his  talents.  What 
we  knew  or  heard  of  him,  indicated  the  close  reasoner,  the  deep  divine, 
the  argumentative  debater.  Scripture  characters  had  already  employed, 
with  complete,  and  it  might  have  appeared,  exhaustive  effect^  powers  of 
a  very  different  class ;  the  colouring  of  (Bishop)  Hall,  the  pathos  of 
Stone,  the  solemn  unction  of  Robinson,  had  given  such  subjects  neariy 
all  the  interest  of  which  they  would  have  seemed  susceptible.  Dr. 
Meoms  found  himself  shut  up,  however,  by  a  call  of  duty  which  had 
reached  him  in  the  late  maturity  of  his  powera,  to  a  task  which«  we  re. 
joice  to  say,  he  executed,  not  only  with  the  ability  that  was  to  have 
been  expected,  but  with  no  ordinary  share  of  eloquence  and  eamestnees ; 
subdued,  of  course,  by  a  taste  strictly  chaste  and  pure.  We  have  there, 
fore  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  legacy  which  his  pious  labours  have 
left  us,  and  his  friends,  agreeably  to  has  apparent  intentions,  have  handed 
over  to  our  possession. 

Nevertheless,  a  stray  regret  will  continue  to  linger  afler  what  we 
might  have  had  firom  such  a  master^  instead  of  ev^fi  such  a  welcome 
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gift.  What  of  the  other  lectures  that  ao  long  delighted  the  frequenters 
of  his  theological  hall  ?  We  should  have  lacked  no  wisdom  or  delect^ 
tion,  we  are  very  sure,  in  the  very  fragments  of  such  a  feast,  should  it 
happen  that  the  whole  might  not  have  been  presentably  forthcoming. 
But  similar  wishes  are  sighed  forth  continually  in  vain^  from  the  very 
bottom  of  our  hearts.  When  shall  we  see  the  perfection  of  Chi-istiait 
logic  and  ethics,  in  the  discourses  of  Inglis,  well  remembered  by  many 
as  the  very  foremost  of  their  class  ?  When  shall  we  read,  as  with  ex-* 
quiaite  relish  we  heard  the  Lectures  on  Evidence,  which  Dr.  David 
Ritchie  delivered  from  his  chair  in  the  university  ?  Has  the  memorable 
Sir  Hany  left  nothing  more  happily  characteristic  of  his  expository 
powers,  and  highly-seasoned  Calvinism,  than  the  one  or  two  volumes 
which  were  given  to  the  world  in  his  not  very  advanced  Hfe-tinie? 
We  know  what  fame  the  memory  of  Hill  would  have  left  ungathered« 
if  the  guardians  of  his  reputation  had  been  careless  of  their  trust ;  and 
how  little  it  would  have  availed,  that  the  living  orator  was  nearly  un* 
matdied  in  his  day  for  a  silver  tongue,  and  the  living  preacher  without 
a  rival,  in  plain,  perspicuous,  persuasive  pulpit  exhortation  ? 

Let  OS,  however,  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  got  on  the  present 
occasion ;  and,  so  far,  stereotype  our  gratitude,  by  enabling  our  readers 
to  partake  of  it. 

These  lectures  were  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  Murtle  endowment ;  a 
legacy  left  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gordon,  for  promoting  instruc- 
tion on  piactical  religion  in  the  colleges  of  Old  and  New  Aberdeen. 

The  subjects  are  selected,  and  treated,  so  as  to  be  specially  applicable 
and  edifying  to  youth  at  the  age  when  they  are  prosecuting  their  acade* 
mical  curriculum.  Happily,  &e  occasion  did  not  call  for  the  total  rejec- 
tion  of  learned  and  logical  elements,  any  more  than  for  that  of  a  lumin> 
ous  and  elegant  style.  The  scholar,  the  philosopher,  and  the  theologian 
had  some  play  for  his  superior  powers ;  though,  doubtless,  not  all  that 
mi|^  be  wi^ed  by  the  mere  reader  of  an  able  man's  work. 

A  master  of  the  science  of  Method,  (and  we  never  knew  a  clearer 
head  than  that  of  Dr.  Meams),  might  be  expected  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage in  that  arrangement  of  his  materials,  which  the  miscellaneous 
nature  of  an  undertaking  like  this  peculiarly  requires.  Accordingly, 
we  have  been  very  much  struck  with  the  essay  (for  such  in  fact  it  is) 
by  which  he  introduces  the  general  subject  under  the  title  of  Litroduc- 
tory  Observations.  Definitions  of  practical  religion  too  oflen  blink  the 
recognition  of  a  system  strictly  evangelical.  Blair's  defence  of  his  other, 
wise  admimble  morality  was  hardly  sustained^  when  he  suggested  that 
he  was  entitled  to  choose  his  own  ground,  and  to  select  his  own  topics 
of  instruction,  in  what  he  addressed  to  audiences,  and  gave  to  the  public. 
We  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  oflen  both  faithful  and  happy 
in  his  treatment  of  the  things  that  are  peculiar  to  divine  truths  in  his 
own  pulpit ;  and  that  it  was  both  a  needless  and  illogical  concession  to 
his  theory  of  the  public  taste  that  led  to  the  separation,  or  as  it  almost 
seems  divorce,  of  the  moral  from  the  dogmatic  element,  in  the  published 
ssnnons.  Meams  understood  his  duty  very  differently  when  be  un<)er- 
took  to  teach  the  morality  of  the  Bible.     He  says, — 
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'*  The  other  great  object  which  the  gospel  directs  men  to  keep  steadily 
in  view,  in  the  regulation  of  all  their  designs  and  pursuits,  is  the  quali- 
fication of  the  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  blessedness. 
.  "  To  the  attainment  of  this  object,  as  of  the  former,  a  due  submission 
to  the  moral  restraints  and  careful  perfonnance  of  the  active  duties 
which  the  precepts  of  Christianity  enjoin,  are  declared  to  be  indispensa- 
bly subservient.  It  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  whatever  is  gained^  in 
respect  even  of  the  morality  of  outwaixl  conduct,  is  attendant  with  some 
correspondent  degree  of  advantage  to  the  inward  dispositions.  The 
moral  regulation  of  the  conduct,  by  whatever  motives  prompted,  must 
possess  a  reflex  influence  of  a  salutary  kind  over  the  temperament  of  the 
mind  and  affections.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  due  regu- 
lation of  the  external  conduct  never  has  been  ejected  by  means  of  moral 
precepts  alone.  Still  less  can  that  refinement  of  moral  sentiment  and 
feeling  which  communicates  to  moral  actions  their  chief  beauty,  worth, 
and  consistency,  be  produced  by  any  other  influence  than  that  of  the 
doctrinal  truths  of  the  gospel — that  influence  which  can  alone  awaken 
the  purer  emotions  and  higher  energies  of  the  spirit  which  is  in  roan, 
ai'ouse  them  to  the  pursuit  of  their  proper  objects,  and  make  ^ay  for 
their  exercise  in  active  Wfe,  by  subduing  pride  of  understanding,  vain 
imaginations,  the  selfishness  of  the  heart,  sensual  propensities  and  habits, 
which  can  alone  produce  genuine  humility,  contrition,  docility,  devoted- 
ness  to  God's  will,  and  confidence  in  his  mercy  and  spiritual  aid>  and 
transform  men  into  '  little  children,  that  they  may  enter  then  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  sentiments,  dispositions,  feelings,  preparatory 
of  the  soul  for  heaven,  are  thus  generated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  operating 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and,  under 
the  regulation  of  its  moral  provisions,  they  are  cultivated,  tried,  matured, 
in  active  life,  and  through  the  influence  of  that  mysterious  process  which 
is  denominated  habit,  become  at  length  a  second  nature.  This  seema 
the  proper  and  the  highly  important  oflice  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  while  submission  to  the  re- 
straints which  they  impose,  and  the  firm  and  zealous  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  which  they  enjoin,  are  necessary  for  glorifying  God  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  expression,  they  are  no  less  so  for  regulating  and  fixing 
in  the  soul  itself  those  qualities  which  are  declared  to  be  preparatory  for 
the  enjoyment  of  his  more  immediate  presence  hereafter." — 1. 26,  27,  98. 

Afler  dwelling  on  the  insufficiency  of  a  moral  system,  unessenced  with 
spirituality,  to  provide  even  for  the  government  of  a  man's  walk  and 
conversation,  he  brings  the  point  to  this  very  intelligible  and  undeniable 
issue : — 

"  It  is  not  only  impossible  to  produce  that  preparation  of  the  mind  and 
heart  which  is  necessary  to  the  right  practice  of  Christian  precepts,  or 
to  inculcate  them  with  that  force  which  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  con- 
stant controlling  influence  over  the  life  and  conduct — it  is  impossible  even 
to  make  them  understood,  without  having  recourse  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Of  the  dispositions  and  actions  which  the  Christian  law 
of  morals  enjoins  or  denounces,  there  are  some  which  hardly  can  be  sud 
to  have  a  place  in  other  systems ;  and  with  regard  to  those  which  under 
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the  same^  or  similar  designations^  are  treated  of  as  virtuous  or  vicious 
'by  moralists,  it  is  only  by  examining  the  true  character  and  moral 
influence  of  doctrinal  truths  which  bear  upon  them,  that  it  can  be  accu* 
lately  ascertained  how  fiu*  they  agree  with,  or  differ  from,  those  mental 
qualities,  or  external  acts,  which  the  names  indicate,  in  the  system  of 
philosophers,  or  in  the  mouths  of  men  of  the  world. 

"  No  one,  for  example,  can  rightly  understand  the  import  of  those  nu- 
merous precepts  which  enjoin  the  love  of  God  as  constituting  a  princi* 
pal  feature  of  the  religious  mind,  and  a  chief  incentive  to  moral  conduct, 
while  he  is  unacquainted  with  those  great  doctrinal  truths  which  awaken 
or  modify  this  affection,  varying  much  in  character,  as  all  human  affec- 
tions must,  according  to  the  nature,  qualities,  and  circumstances  of 
its  object.  The  love  of  God,  therefore,  never  can,  in  our  minds,  be 
that  affection  to  which  Christianity  attaches  such  unspeakable  value, 
both  in  respect  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  extensive  influence  as  a 
principle  of  acting  on,  unless  it  be  the  genuine  production  of  those  sublime 
and  affecting  views  of  God's  moral  perfections,  his  providential  goodness, 
and,  above  all,  his  redeeming  love  to  mankind,  which  revelation  unfolds. 
Ignorance,  therefore,  or  misunderstanding  of  the  truths  and  doctrines  of 
revelation,  must,  it  is  evident,  infer  ignorance  of  what  is  rightly  under- 
stood by  those  precepts  which  enjoin  the  love  of  God. 

"  In  like  manner,  it  might  be  readily  shewn  that  the  most  general  and 
most  important  social  duties,  those  which  have  for  their  object  the  pro- 
motion of  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  others,  according  to  the  se. 
veral  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  ourselves,  including  even  the  evil 
and  unthankful,  as  well  as  those  duties  which  the  individual  owes  to 
himself,  and  which  are  comprehended  under  the  mortification  of  sinful 
desires  and  passions,  temperance  in  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  gratifica- 
tions, and  the  diligent  cultivation  of  heavenly  dispositions, — are  all  so 
intimately  connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  sublime  truths  which 
the  gospel  brings  to  light,  that  it  is  only  those  whose  intellectual  and 
moral  fkculties  are  enlightened  and  invigorated  by  these  truths,  that  can 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  true  character  and  bearings  of  the  moral 
injunctions  referred  to,  or  entertain  permanently  the  desire  to  fulfil 
them."— lb.  29,  30,  31,  32. 

Principles  like  these  assure  the  readers  of  Dr.  Meams  that  they  are 
in  very  safe  hands,  and  may  allow  themselves  to  be  travelled  freely, 
as  in  safety  and  comfort,  over  the  field  which  he  has  chosen  for  their 
instruction.  It  is,  moreover,  we  can  assure  them,  a  sufficiently  pic* 
turesque  and  panoramic  one  to  engage  their  attention  at  every  point. 
Others  indeed  may  have  regaled  the  imagination  with  livelier  flights  of 
description  ;  but  not  one,  with  whose  labours  we  are  acquainted,  brings 
differences  so  luminously  into  view,  those  lights  and  shades,  as  they  may 
be  called,  which  bring  out  the  exact  effect  of  moral  representation,  and 
separate  the  suasory  from  the  prohibitory  lesson  of  the  example.  The 
character  of  David,  which,  from  the  antiphonies  of  its  delineation,  the 
sublimities  of  the  tale  on  one  page,  and  its  sad  depressions  of  cadence  on 
the  other,  is  one  of  very  difficult  treatment,  is  thus  wisely  and  well  in« 
troduced : — 
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*'  Of  the  numerous  and  striking  examples  which  the  -scripture  hktorf 
presents  of  divine  judgments  executed  against  sin,  some  we  obferre  exe- 
cuted for  particular  o^ces  upon  the  most  distinguished  and  iteadiht 
siervants  of  God,  that  they  and  others  may  be  taught  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  sin,  and  that  none  may  presume  to  take  encouiagementi  from 
fancied  services  or  manifestations  of  divine  favour,  to  remit  their  wafcch- 
^Iness,  or  indulge  in  sinful  gratifications ;  others,  agpiin^  are  persmis 
whose  general  characters  are  estimable,  nay,  eminently  so ;  yet  who^  on 
different  occasions,  fell,  and  that  into  sin  of  so  deep  a  dye  as  to  afford 
serious  cause  of  apprehension  respecting  their  future  progress  and  &te,  hid 
they  not  recovered  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  divine  infliction. 
"  The  most  distinguished  example  of  the  sort  recorded  in  Scripture  is 
that  of  David,  whose  history  is  given  at  considerable  length,  and  whose 
character  is  of  that  strongly  marked,  yet  mixed  kind,  which  renders  it 
particularly  instructive,  when  examined  in  connection  with  the  divine 
dispensation  towards  him.     Of  such  characters  it  is  necessary  that  we 
take  good  heed  to  the  particular  qualities,  and  carefully  examine  them  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  of  condition  in  which  their  poesesicns 
are  placed,  and  the  particular  dealings  of  God  with  them  ;  otherwise  we 
may  fall  into  great  mistakes,  and  form  conclusions  both  erroneous  and 
dangerous.     The  specific  qualities  which  go  to  form  the  characters  now 
referred  to,  and  the  various  events  which  their  history  exhibits,  are  much 
more  diverse  and  complicated  than  in  most  of  the  instances  which  has 
hitherto  been  brought  forward  in  these  Lectures ;  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, much  greater  hazard  of  error.     And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the 
minds  of  not  a  few  are  predisposed  to  make  mistakes  in  the  course  of  sudi 
inquiries.   There  are  some,  whose  chief  aim  it  is,  not  to  gather  what  noMiy 
be  useful  to  themselves,  or  tend  to  improve  them  in  wisdom  and  vktue, 
but  what  may  support  such  notions  as  they  have  already  formed^  and 
confirm  them  in  their  favourite  propensities ;  or  still  worse,  to  discovtt 
matter  which  may  darken  the  righteous  proceedings  of  Divine  Provi* 
dence,  and  render  the  commission  of  sin  a  subject  of  indifference  or  of 
ridicule.     To  the  perverse  minds  of  such  persons,  the  oracles  of  God^ 
the  most  fertile  sources  of  good  instruction,  can  send  forth  nothing  that 
is  un tinctured  with  error ;  just  as  when  the  body  is  under  the  influence 
of  certiun  diseases,  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  is  converted, 
2A  it  were,  into  poison,  and  does  only  irritate  and  inflame  the  distempe- 
rature  under  which  it  labours.     Such  persons,  when  at  one  time  they 
find  that  men  of  great  piety  and  worth,  in  their  general  conduct,  have 
fallen  under  severe  calamities  in  consequence  of  particular  acts  of  sin 
into  which  the  weakness  of  our  common  nature  and  the  force  of  stroog 
temptations  have  betrayed  them,  are  prompted  to  exclaim  against  the 
rigour  of  God's  administration,   and  to  cry  out,  'Who  th^a  can  be 
saved.'     And  when  they  find  again  that  exemplary  characters  have 
fallen  into  such  sins,  and  afler  having  suffered  for  them,  have  been  for- 
given, have  been  restored  to  the  Divine  favour,  and  to  their  former 
prosperity,  they,  with  admirable  consistency,  dare  to  accuse  God  of  un- 
jQue  lenity  and  fovouritism,  and  would  represent  his  dealings  with  men 
as  dictated  by  partiality  or  caprice,  rather  than  justice  coupkd  with 
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mercy.  Let  such  perverse  and  presumptuoui  views  be  far  from  the 
minds  of  all  who  would  learn  from  the  Word  of  God  the  things  which 
belong  unto  their  peace ;  for  unless  we  become  as  little  children,  and 
with  humility  and  docility  of  mind  seat  ourselves  at  the  footstool  of  the 
Sjpint  of  truth*  that  we  may  receive  instruction,  we  shall  in  nowise  de- 
mrm  thai  spiritual  nouridmient  from  his  dictates  which  is  necessary  to 
«u»port  us  amidst  the  trials  of  the  present  time,  or  to  procure  us  ad- 
mission hereafter  into  the  kingdom  of  Gpd." — lb.  166-7-8-9. 

These  views  are  most  admirably  brought  out  in  a  particular  exami- 
nation of  those  circumstances  in  the  life  of  David,  which  render  his  ex- 
ample, more  than  almost  any  other,  a  composite  one ;  in  which  warning 
and  invitation  meet  in  proportion,  the  most  experimentally  adapted  to 
the  actual  state  of  human  nature.  The  numbering  of  the  people ;  the 
outrage  on  Urcah's  person  and  household ;  the  judgments  that  befd  the 
illustrious  man  in  his  own  family  ;— -are  all  exhibited  with  their  own 
appropriate  commentary ;  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  reason 
or  fteHng  have  their  most  remarkable  expression.  The  nearly  forgotten 
libel,  entitled  the  "  Man  according  to  God's  own  heart,"  on  which  Dr. 
Cbandlsr,  and  Bishops  Porteous  and  Home,  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to.  draw  their  pens,  would  have  encountered  within  a  few  pages  space 
a  more  compendious  and  certainly  not  less  able  answer,  than  all  their 
ieained  labour  has  produced. 

We  muat  here,  by  the  way,  remark,  that  we  reckon  it  extremely  un- 
fertunate,  when  it  happens,  as  in  the  present  case,  that  the  defence,  or 
dearanoe  of  truth,  is  more  applicable  to  obsolete,  at  least  to  dissolving 
qipositions  of  error,  than  to  those  which  bewilder  the  existing  age.  This 
must  often  hi^pen,  when  the  aged  diq)utant  unscabbards  Uie  weapons 
of  his  warfiire.  He  lives  amidst  the  controvenies  of  a  past  time ;  and 
•ven  when  it  cannot  be  charged,  that  Priam-like  he  casts  a  feeble  throw 
ef  the  javelin,  yet  so  changed  may  be  the  fashion  of  modem  armour, 
that  its  points  may  admit  no  home-thrust  of  the  old  tool.  Our  present 
dangper  and  distress  are  extreme  from  the  enemies  of  the  tmth,  and  in 
wi^ng  for  the  revival  of  another  Meams,  (would  we  had  a  synod  of 
the  like,)  to  protect  us,  we  would  need  to  couple  with  it  the  desire,  that 
he  were  once  more  alive  and  young ;  or  in  a  state  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  battles  of  the  time.  We  are  living  literally  amongst  the  perils 
of  anew  Gothic  onslaught;  the  Teutonic,  not  the  classic  invader,  is  at 
our  gates ;  we  dread  nothing  firom  the  Roman  steel,  or  the  Greek  fire  of 
our  late  enemies.  In  vain  does  Gibbon  defy  the  enemies  of  tmth  with 
the  keen-edged  mockings  of  Julian,  or  Hume  with  the  atheistic  scomings 
of  Democritus ;  we  seek  not  for  them,  at  least  for  the  present.  We 
would  that  we  were  as  happily  quit  of  Strauss  and  Hegel ;  of  Schelling 
•and  Oken.  And  we  strenuously  exhort  the  few  dialecticians  that  may 
he  left  among  us,  and  the  few  learned  that  find  stimulus  enough  in  their 
4>wn  enthusiasm,  (we  know  of  none  other  appliance  that  they  have  to  be 
busy)  to  look  out  for  the  enemy  in  his  actual  hidings,  and  to  meet  him, 
as  a  man  should  meet  his  foe,  strong  in  himself,  and  strongly  equipped 
fer  the  actual  need. 
.    {jet  us  not,  however,  forget  our  obligations  iii  our  hopes  and  wishesi 
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but  go  on  a  brief  space  fartber  witb  our  venerable  guide  and  teacben 
Some  of  the  most  affecting  delineations  in  the  book  are  connected  with 
the  declension  of  children  from  the  law  of  their  parents.  The  way  in 
which  this  may  be  reconciled  with  the  most  praise-worthy  fidelity  of 
instruction  and  example  is  well  stated,  and  may  help  to  relieye  noany  a 
bursting  parental  heart  of  part  at  least  of  its  load  of  disappointment. 
The  cases  in  view^  it  will  occur  to  most  readers,  are  taken  from  th« 
fiunilies  of  Aaron,  and  Eli,  and. other  fathers  similarly  tried  and  afflicted, 
of  whom  indeed  the  Bible  affords  a  very  large  catalogue,  inclu<]ting  acme 
of  its  best  and  most  illustrious  patterns. 

'*  It  is  undoubtedly  true  in  general,  that  it  is  with  the  young  mind 
as  with  the  young  tree, — according  to  the  particular  inclination  it  re- 
ceives, so  it  will  grow.  Yet  although  this  is  genei^lly  the  case,  it  is 
not  invariably  so.  And  if  it  appears  at  any  time  to  be  matter  of  regret 
that  the  human  constitution  should  be  such  as  to  cause  the  best  training, 
the  wisest  course  of  instruction,  and  the  least  imperfect  example,  ooca- 
tionally  to  fail  of  success,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  same  apparent  imperfection  of  constitution,  there  arises  hope  of 
escape  for  those  who,  in  early  life,  are  placed  in  circumstances  the  most 
contaminating.  They  also  may,  and  sometimes  do,  resist  the  beni  at- 
tempted to  be  early  given  to  their  minds.  In  some  few  eases,  it  would 
■eem  that  the  excessive  depravity  which  children  have  been  doomed  to 
witness  in  their  earliest  years,  so  far  from  calling  forth  imitation,  as  it 
usually  does,  has  created  a  loathing  of  it ;  or,  through  the  Messing  of 
God  on  circumstances  apparently  trivial,  a  turn  has  been  given  to  their 
character,  afler  they  appeared  to  have  imbibed  the  contagion^  and  they 
have  thus  been  delivered  from  the  moral  dangers  of  their  lot.  None, 
therefore,  ought  to  imagine  that  any  external  circumstances,  however 
inauspicious,  any  education,  however  defective  or  bad,  or  the  presenee  in 
early  life  of  any  examples,  however  corrupting,  latf  upon  them  a  neoet- 
iity  of  becoming  vicious.  Such  important  circumstances  may  render 
exertion  requisite,  and  ought  to  engage  them  diligently  to  watch  and 
pray  that  they  be  not  overcome  of  evil ;  but  by  the  diligent  exercise  of 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  there  is  nothing  that,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
m$iy  not  be  effectual. 

^'  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  no  less  dangerous  and  absurd  for  any 
to  imagine  that,  because  their  lot  in  early  life  may  have  been  peculiarly 
auspicious  to  the  right  formation  of  their  views  and  character,— because 
they  have  had  all  the  benefit  arising  from  good  instruction,  guardian- 
ship, and  example, — that  they  are  therefore  absolved  from  idl  necessity 
of  reflection  and  watchfulness  over  themselves.  Instances>  alas !  almost 
daily  occur  of  young  men  brought  up  under  all  the  advantages  now 
enumerated,  yet  ruined  soon  after  their  entry  into  life  by  the  various  as» 
sociations  they  then  form  for  themselves,  in  consequence  of  their  careless 
misimprovement  of  these  advantages,  and  the  absence  of  all  sober  reflect 
tion  on  the  consequence  of  their  own  conduct.  So  frequent,  indeed,  are 
these  cases  of  miserable  declension  in  families  from  the  virtues  and  ta^ 
lents  of  those  who  went  before,  that  one  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  it 
to  be  sometimes  believed,  by  the  descendants  of  men  distinguished  for 
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witdom  and  virtue^  that  enough  had  been  done  by  their  ancestors  to 
secure  the  safety  and  respectability  of  their  of&pring  for  ever  ;  or  that 
the  oiroumstance  of  being  descended  from  such  persons  somehow  autho- 
rised or  required  them  to  plunge  into  all  manner  of  folly  and  guilt. 

**  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  number  of  cases  recorded  in 
Scripture  of  such  declension^  and  of  entire  opposition  between  the  cha- 
racter of  ancestors  and  descendants,  of  parents  and  children  of  the  same 
bmily.  Perhaps  the  recording  of  such  cases  may  have  been  in  part  in- 
tended for  warning  to  both  parties ;  to  the  parents,  that  they  might 
beware  of  false  confidence  in  the  stability  of  good  principles,  not  suffi- 
ei^tly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  their  offspring ;  to  the  children,  that 
they  might  not  confide  in  the  efficacy  of  instruction  or  example  care, 
leiely  attended  to,  or  suppose  that  the  high  character  borne  by  those 
fiom  whom  they  were  sprung,  would  save  them  from  the  degradation 
and  the  divine  displeasure  justly  due  to  their  degeneracy  and  crimes."-— 
II.  47-8-^. 

We  are  dealing,  we  perceive,  in  rather  prolonged  extracts  from  a 
couple  of  volumes  of  no  great  magnitude,  which  the  respect  generally 
entertained  for  the  hand  that  produced  them  will,  as  we  hope  and  trust, 
tliiow  into  general  circulation.  We  might  have  extracted  more  popular 
specimens  of  the  work,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  cull  from  a  mis- 
crilany,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  decide  between  the  interest  of  the  several 
parts  and  topics.  Sometimes  the  favourite  passage  occurs  in  a  bye- cor- 
ner, where  we  find  it  with  little  expectation  ;  and  if  we  should  produce 
ity  it  might  be  felt  that  the  brick  is  a  little  too  detached  from  the  main 
and  important  part  of  the  edifice  to  be  accepted  as  a  sample.  Some- 
times, when  a  pathetic  passage  may  be  fondly  sought  for,  a  slight  dis- 
appointment comes  instead ;  always,  however,  we  must  allow,  compen- 
sated by  the  general  tone  and  keeping  of  the  entire  piece ;  so  that  we 
know  not  how  to  do  greater  justice  to  the  feeling,  and  taste,  and  judg- 
ment which  harmonize  the  whole,  than  to  make  a  strong  and  hearty 
reference  to  the  book  itself. 

As  became  the  guardian  and  teacher  of  literary  youth.  Dr.  Meams 
has  sometimes  travelled  into  matters  of  history  and  Belles  Lettres,  to 
which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  allusions  from  the  pulpit.  In  one  in. 
stance  at  least,  we  do  not  consider  the  application  happy.  ''  It  is  told 
of  an  English  nobleman  of  notorious  character,"  he  observes,  '^that  on 
occasion  of  a  murder  having  been  committed,  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  such  unnatural  barbarity,  that  it  filled  the  whole  community 
with  horror,  he  undertook  that  he  would  write  such  a  version  of  the 
ftory  as  would  render  it  the  subject  of  general  laughter.  This  was  an 
undertaking  against  which  every  mind  of  ordinary  humanity,  even  if 
unactuated  by  religious  feelings,  must  immediately  revolt ;  and  received 
m  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  truly  worthy  ef  being  suggested  by  the 
aich-fiend  himself,  who  being,  according  to  the  expression  of  our  Saviour, 
'A  murderer  from  the  beginning,'  can  have  no  greater  gratification 
than  in  engaging  those  who  do  his  work  on  earth  to  make  a  mock  of 
sins  so  horrible." — I.  6l. 

Now,  poor  Lord  Byron,  the  noblemen  in  question,  we  can  presume. 
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has  had  sins  enough  of  true  imputation  laid  at  his  door,  to  be  but  littb 
able  to  afford  unjust  reflection  on  his  memory.  The  parallel  with  Satao, 
to  be  sure,  was  justified  on  other,  and  we  suspect  more  real  gnnmdty  hj 
the  moralist  who  fixed  the  name  of  the  *'  Satanic  School/'  on  the  poetry 
and  poetic  following  of  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan.  But 
we  imagine  that  the  reference  above  is  a  trick  of  memory,  adumbniftisg 
a  conc^tion  firom  the  records  of  another  U/e,  that  of  Sir  Walt»  Scott* 
'f  Buiice  the  murderer  hanged  this  morning.  The  mob,  which  was  inu 
meose,  demanded  Knox  and  Hare,  but  though  greedy  for  more  victima, 
received  with  shouts  the  solitary  wretch  who  found  his  way  to  the 
gdlows  out  of  five  or  six,  who  seem  not  less  guilty  than  he.  But  the 
story  begins  to  be  stated ;  insomuch  that  I  believe  a  doggrel  ballad  upon 
it,  how  brutal  soever  the  wit,  would  be  popular.  This  is  the  progrew 
of  human  passion.  We  ejaculate,  exclaim,  hold  up  to  heaven  our  hand, 
like  the  rustic  Phidyle, — ^next  morning  the  mood  changes,  and  we  danoe 
a  jig  to  the  tune  which  moved  us  to  tears."— -Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  W. 
Scott,  p.  694.  This  is  not  commendable  fooling  certainly ;  but  at  all 
events,  what  is  wrong  in  it  must  be  transferred,  and  not  left  to  Uaekea 
poor  Byron  more  than  is  his  due. 

In  happier  taste  is  the  following  appeal  to  the  students  of  the  univer- 
sity out  of  their  own  classical  studies:-^ 

"  The  characters  which  Scripture  holds  up  to  regard  and  imitation  are 
not  those  of  the  conqueror  and  the  statesman,  the  orator  and  the  denui- 
gogue ;  neither  that  of  Alexander  nor  of  Pe^des,  of  Gracchus  or  of 
CsBsar.  But  I  perceive  no  reason  why  those,  and  I  persuade  myself 
they  are  not  a  few,  who  have  felt  a  stronger  interest  in  other  qualities 
and  events — in  the  ill  rewarded  patriotism  and  forgiving  disposition  of 
CSamiUus,  for  example,  the  incompatible  truth  and  integrity  of  Aristides, 
of  Fabricius,  of  Regulus,  the  peaceful  liberality  of  Cimon,  and  the  unam* 
bitious  spirit  and  voluntary  poverty  of  Cindnnatus — should  not  find 
as  much  to  interest  their  hearts  in  the  heroic  devotion  of  Daniel,  the 
deep  penitence  of  David,  the  disinterested  friendship  of  Jonathan,  and 
the  fidelity,  filial  piety,  and  fraternal  tenderness  of  Joseph.  The  lattor 
have,  besides,  this  to  recommend  them,  that  although  no  human  charac* 
ter,  taken  as  a  whole,  furnishes  a  safe  pattern  of  imitation,  we  are  en- 
abled by  the  comments  upon  these  which  Scripture  affords,  to  separate 
the  parts  which  are  pure,  fipom  the  alloy  with  which  they  axe  mingled*- 
to  learn  in  this  manner  the  true  standard,  according  to  which  the  excel* 
Ittice  of  all  characters  we  meet  with  may  be  fairly  and  effectually  proven ; 
and  thus  to  acquire  the  means  of  rendering  them  certainly  conducive  to 
our  highest  interests." — I.  30, 

Our  thanks  for  these  agreeable  volumes  would  have  been  wh<^y  un- 
qualified, but  for  a  desideratum,  for  which  the  lamented  author  is  in 
no  wise  responsible  to  posterity.  We  should  have  been  gratefiil  for  a 
notice,  however  brief,  of  such  a  life.  What  materials  it  afforded  for 
regular  biography  we  know  not ;  for  extended  detail  probably  none ; 
but  the  very  studies  and  duties  of  such  a  man  must  have  afforded 
scope,  more  or  less,  for  chronicle  ;  and  we  know  him  to  be  represmted, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  by  very  able  surviving  relatives.     We  trust 
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the  examf^  of  so  valuable  a  life  will  not  be  wholly  lost  to  the  world. 
We  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  supported  by  the  public  voice  in  a 
demand  for  part  at  least  of  the  theological  course  which  created  such  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  many  admirers ;  and  we  trust  somewhat  to  the 
encouragement  that  shall  be  given  to  these  volumes  for  having  our  wishes 
mequivocally  seconded.  An  opportunity  will  then  be  given  of  filling 
up  Uie  blank,  which  we  regard  as  the  drawback  of  the  present  publica* 
tion. 

We  may  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Dr.  Meams  was  creditably 
known  by  former  authorship^  though  still  on  too  small  a  scale  to  have 
rendered  his  talents  adequate  justice.  He  appeared  many  years  ago  in 
the  diaracter  of  critic  and  censor  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  by 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  was  considered  to  have  handled  certain  rash  positions 
m  that  work  with  great  ability  and  perfect  success.  The  controversy  of 
eourse^  re^)eeted  not  the  object  of  such  a  work> — ^but  the  prosecution  of 
the  argument,  and  the  greater  or  less  breadth  and  effect  given  to  certain 
parts  of  the  evidence. 

Bat  in  the  public  eye,  by  &r  the  most  important  place  which  he 
filled,  was  that  of  which  unhappily  there  cannot,  now,  be  any  available 
record,  or  commensurate  memorial — his  share  in  the  business  of  diurdi 
courts.  He  was  a  welcome  speaker,  one  of  those  who  never  lose  a 
hearer  that  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  the  first  accents  of  their 
qpeech.  He  held  every  one,  not  long,  but  fixedly ;  and  if  he  fidled  to 
convince,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  argument,  or  research,  or  felicitous  and 
clear  exin^ession.  Failing  health  deprived  the  General  Assembly  of  hit 
assistance  too  soon ;  as  his  own  modesty  procrastinated  that  assistance 
to  too  late  a  beginning.  All  that  could  be  wished  by  the  well-wishers 
of  the  Church  was,  that  he  had  begun  sooner,  and  continued  longer  to 
take  a  leading  share  in  her  counsels. 

Who  shall  give  us  a  gallery  of  worthies  of  the  like  mark  and  calibre  ? 
He  would  do  weU  that  would  execute  such  a  task  workmanly ;  he  would 
endeavour  well,  and  deserve  thanks,  that  would  endeavour  it.  The 
raatenals  cannot  have  utterly  perished  from  repositories,  or  from  trad^ 
tion,  that  would  serve  to  build  some  kind  of  memorial  to  the  fiune  of 
our  Garlyles,  our  Drysdales,  our  Inglises,  our  Gerards,  our  Meamses ; 
and  a  more  stable  monument  than  their  party  popularity  to  the  Mon- 
creifib  and  Thomsons  of  contemporary  celebrity ;  if  our  ambition  may 
not  go  the  length  of  a  desire  to  re-edify  the  sinking  glories  of  the  Car* 
itauB,  the  Cummings,  the  Macqueens,  the  Websters,  the  Dicks,  the 
Freebaims,  and  the  Wallaces  of  a  former  generation,  that  remain  but  as 
names,  though  the  men  were  thought  worthy  in  their  day  to  cope  with 
the  Robertsons,  the  Blairs,  the  Macknights,  the  Campbells,  and  the 
Henrys,  who  have  placed  their  own  names  on  the  dial.plates  of  ever- 
during  pedestals. 
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DEFENDED." 

Am 0NO8T  the  numerous  dissenting  communities  in  Scotland^  there  is  one 
body  not  more  distinguished  by  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  its  mem- 
bers^ than  by  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  exclusivism  which  animate  a 
larffe  section  of  their  number.  The  body  which  we  have  thus  character- 
ised^ is  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  Her  communion  office^  as  was 
clearly  pointed  out  by  an  eminent  council,  in  the  case  of  Sir  William 
Dunbar  against  Bishop  Skinner,  is  more  Roman  Catholic  than  that  of 
the  Popish  Church  itself,  and  the  great  majority  of  her  adherents  are 
imbuea  with  the  most  extreme  Puseyite  doctrines.  We  have  once  and 
again  heard  members  of  this  church,  men  in  other  respects  amiable  and 
intelligent,  declare  it  to  be  their  firm  conviction,  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  had  no  title  to  the  name  of  a  church  at  all,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  that  any  one  living  and  dying  within  its  pale,  could 
ultimately  be  saved.  In  their  eyes,  damnation  followed  upon  Presby- 
terianism  as  necessarily  as  regeneration  upon  high  church  baptism.  They 
had  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  contempt  and  aver- 
sion for  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Spiritual  pride  was  with  them  a  fax 
more  habitual  and  familiar  feeling  than  Christian  charity.  They  had  a 
hankerins  afler  the  many  exploded  absurdities  of  Popery,  such  as  auri- 
cular coniession,  penance  and  priestly  absolution,  and  would  gladly  have 
seen  them  introduced  into  the  religious  community  to  which  they  be- 
longed. They  raved  about  apostolical  succession  as  the  unfiuling  and 
essential  mark  of  a  true  church,  although  it  would  have  puzzled  them  to 
have  traced  their  pedigree  from  the  times  of  the  apostles  without  missing 
a  good  many  links  in  the  chain  of  succession.  They  placed  reli^on  in 
forms  and  governments  more  than  in  doctrine,  mistaking  the  sign  for  the 
thing  signified,  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  the  casket  for  t£e  jewel. 
They  thought  more  about  the  shape  and  fashion  of  priestly  robes,  of  the 
decoration  and  position  of  the  altar,  of  the  size  and  number  of  the  candles, 
of  the  very  carving  of  the  stones  of  their  churches,  than  they  did  of  the 
ornaments  of  a  pure  heart  and  an  humble  spirit,  while  amidst  thar  at- 
tention  to  gaudy  pomps  and  ceremonies,  the  modest  form  of  religion  was 
almost  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Of  late  years,  several  members  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  have 
joined  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  earthly  and  for. 
roal,  but  magnificent  religion,  possessed  irresistible  attractions  for  minds 
long  accustomed  to  judge  by  the  outward  appearance,  and  to  demise  that 
religion  which  comes  finom  above,  unless  tricked  out  and  bedizened  with 
the  vulgar  finery  of  worldly  decoration.  It  is,  however,  with  the  ex- 
travagant and  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  that 
we  have  at  present  chidSy  to  do.  Its  members  deny  the  name  of  a 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  possibility  of  a  claim  to  his  covenanted  mer- 
cies, to  all  those  who,  like  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  have  no  Epis- 
copal government,  and  no  apostolical  succession.     It  is  needless  to  tell 
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them  that,  on  all  points  essential  to  salvation^  the  standards  of  our 
ehurches  are  the  same ;  that  the  words  Presbyter  and  Bishop  are  constant- 
ly used  synonymously  in  the  New  Testament ;  that  there  are  many  pas- 
sages in  the  sacred  canon  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  the 
position  and  pre-eminence  of  Bishops  as  a  separate  order  in  New  Testa^ 
raent  times ;  that  diocesan  Episcopacy  appears  to  have  crept  into  the 
church  as  an  abuse  long  afler  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  that 
in  a  matter  where  we  have  no  special  directions  in  Holy  Writ,  each 
church  is  fully  entitled  to  establish  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
which  she  may  consider  best  fitted  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  her 
members  ;  that  the  great  essential  is  purity  of  doctrine  and  heart-reli* 
gion,  whilst  the  form  of  government  is  but  outward  and  ceremonial,  and 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  true  Christians,  who  ought  to  walk  in  humility, 
for  such  a  matter  to  unchurch  and  anathematize  each  other,  forgetting 
the  feelings  of  Christian  charity  and  brotherly  kindness  which  ought 
always  to  actuate  their  conduct  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 

To  maintain  that  the  existence  of  Prelacy  is  essential  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  Christian  church,  and  that  there  can  be  no  claim  to  the  cove- 
nanted mercies  of  God  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  members  of  a  church 
where  Episcopacy  is  not  recognised,  is  a  slight  to  the  Scriptures,  and  an 
insult  to  their  Author.  *  For,  as  there  is  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament 
any  mention  made  of  a  chief  pastor  in  any  locality  holding  prelatical  au- 
thority over  his  fellows,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  are  spoken  of  as  equal 
in  authority  and  in  office,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  high  church  Episco- 
palians suppose  one  great  essential  to  salvation  to  have  been  omitted  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  left  for  the  wisdom  of  man  to  supply.  Yet 
Paul  tells  Timothy,  "  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  ;"  but  then  neither  Paul 
nor  Timothy  were  Tractarians,  and  did  they  live  in  our  days,  would  run 
a  great  risk  of  being  excommunicated  by  these  modem  pharisees. 

The  work  which  has  suggested  the  preceding  remarks,  and  which  we 
shaU  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  consider,  is  truly  a  Ti-act  for  the 
Times.  It  is  entitled,  f*  Presbyterianism  defended  against  the  exclusive 
claims  of  Prelacv,  as  urged  by  Romanists  and  Tractarians,"  and  contains 
the  substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crawford  of  St, 
Andrew's,  in  the  month  of  April  last.  The  text  is  the  28th  verse  of  the 
SOth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  "  Take  heed  therefore  unto 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ohost  hath 
made  you  overseers."  The  lecture  is  characterised  throughout  by  great 
ability  and  clearness  of  statement,  as  well  as  by  calmness  and  impar. 
tiality.  Its  author,  whilst  defending  Presbyterianism  against  the  assaults 
of  Tractarians  and  Romanists,  is  never  for  a  moment  tempted  to  forget 
his  position  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  to  deviate  from  the  dignified 
and  purely  defensive  course  which  he  has  marked  out  for  himself.  He 
triumphantly  refutes  their  exclusive  pretensions,  from  Scripture,  from  the 
imtings  of  the  earlier  Fathers  of  the  church,  and  from  the  works  of  many 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Episcopalian  divines,  but  he  never  stoops  to  attack 
his  opponents,  or  to  retaliate  upon  them  aiiy  of  that  abuse  and  contempt 
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which  they  have  never  sparecl  when  speaking  or  writing  of  the  Presby'^ 
terian  Church. 

Dr.  Crawford  commences  his  discourse  by  pointing  out  that  the  terms 
Bishop  and  Presbyter  are  constantly  used  as  synopymous  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  tlie  only  two  orders  there  recognised  are  Bishops  or  Pres- 
byters, and  Deacons,  and  that  there  is  no  vestige  of  Soriptural  authority 
for  the  division  of  the  clergy  in  Episcopal  churches  into  the  three  orden 
of  Bishops*  Presbyters,  and  Deacons.  Alluding  to  his  text»  he  says, 
'^  Instead  pf  enjoining  one  of  them  to  take  heed  to  the  conduct  of  the 
others,  Paul  enjoins  ^  of  them  to  take  heed  to  themeeiws,  and  to  the 
flock,  that  they  feed  the  church  of  God ;  and  instead  of  reoogninng  in  any 
way  whatever  the  smaUest  distinction  of  order  or  of  power  among  them, 
he  speaks  to  them  all  as  standing  on  the  same  footing,  and  styks  them 
all  aJike  Presbyters  and  Bishops"  And  shortly  afterwards,  he  goes  on 
to  say-*-''  if  the  advocates  of  Prelacy  were  content  with  holding  th^ 
system  to  be  aUofeable  or  expedient,  or  even  in  some  circumstances  necsi* 
sary  for  the  good  of  those  particular  churches  in  which  it  suheist^  we 
should  be  little  concerned  to  disturb  them  in  this  persuasion.  You  are 
well  aware,  however,  that  they  go  much  further  than  this.  Not  only  in 
the  so-called  Church  of  Rome,  but  in  other  Episcopal  churches  which 
have  separated  from  it,  there  are  many  to  be  found  who  assert  the  daHOS 
of  prelacy  in  a  form  that  is  altogether  exclusive  and  intolerant.  Ac- 
cording to  their  view,  the  existence  of  prelatical  bishops,  vested  with  the 
sole  power  of  ordaining  and  of  ruling  those  pastors  who  ex^cise  the  holy 
ministry  in  their  several  dioceses,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  conetitu* 
tion  of  a  Christian  church.  And  those  are  considered  no  churches  at  all, 
but  mere  civil  institutes,  or  self.formed  associations,  in  which  this  all^^ 
requisite  is  wanting.  Pastors  who  have  not  been  ordained  by  a  dioces- 
an prdate,  are  held  to  have  no  authority  whatever  to  preach  the  Gkwpel 
or  to  dispense  the  Sacraments.  And  those  who  adhere  to  their  ministry, 
are  regarded  as  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers 
to  the  covenants  of  promise ;  and  if  not  absolutely  excluded  from  ail 
hopes  of  being  saved,  are  thought  to  have  no  better  security  for  their  fu- 
ture destiny,  by  whatever  attainments  in  fiuth  and  love,  and  sel£.denial, 
and  heavenly.mindedness,  they  may  be  distinguished,  than  Grod's  un- 
covenanted  mercies  can  afford ;  nor  is  this  all ;  for  grave  warnings  ar^ 
given  them  of  the  danger  of  *  perishing  in  the  gainsaying  of  Corah,'  and 
of  re-enacting  the  schism  and  rebellion  of  Samaria,  by  their  adherence  to 
any  other  than  that  Episcopal  form  of  government  and  discipline  ¥diicb 
the  head  of  the  Church  is  said  to  have  alone  sanctioned  and  established." 
The  following  interesting  note  is  appended  to  the  preceding  remarks :— • 
**  Those  members  of  the  English  Church  who  denounce  as  invalid  the 
orders  of  our  Scottish  Presbyterian  clergymen,  are  not  perhaps  aware 
that  one  of  their  own  canons,  the  55th,  made  in  the  year  l603,  when 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  Presbyterian,  and  still  in  force,  acknowledges 
the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  sister  Church,  commanding  all  their  deigy 
to  pray  for  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  parts  of 
Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which  is  dispersed  throughout  the  world." 

In  this  introductory  part  of  the  discoucse,  there  is  contained  a  great 
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Aal  of  interesting  information  with  regard  to  the  true  nature  and  office 
of  the  New  Testament  Deacons. 

The  lecture  is  divided  into  two  general  heads :  l8t»  a  review  of  the 
alleged  Scriptural  proofs  of  the  divine  authority  for  Prelacy ;  and  Sd*  a 
statement  of  the  chief  Scriptural  grounds  which  induce  us  to  adhere  to 
the  Presbyterian  system  of  Churdi  government  and  polity.  Under  the 
first  of  these  heads.  Dr.  Crawford  shews  that  no  sound  argument  can  be 
drawn  in  &vour  of  a  Christian  hierarchy  from  that  which  subsisted 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  that  the  argument  for  a  gradation  of 
efficee  in  the  Christian  church,  "  which  some  would  attempt  to  draw 
finom  our  Lord's  procedure  in  sending  forth  first  the  twelve,  and  afler- 
wards  the  seventy  disciples,  to  announce  and  prepare  the  way  for  his  own 
approadi  in  all  those  places  which  it  was  his  design  to  visit," — is  equally 
mcoDclusive,  there  having  been  no  such  difference  between  the  twelve  and 
the  seventy  as  that  which  subsists  between  Prelates  and  their  Presbyters. 
''  I  may  here  observe,  (he  says),  that  nothing  was  done  or  said  by  the 
Lord  Jesus,  while  he  dwelt  on  earth,  to  indicate  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  establish  any  distinction  of  orders  amongst  his  ministers,  but 
rather  every  thing  to  indicate  the  contrary :  '  Be  ye  not  called  masters,' 
he  says, '  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ.'  And  when  a  contention 
arose  among  his  followers  which  of  them  should  be  greatest,  he  solemnly 
rebuked  them  for  seeking  to  have  the  preeminence.  And  then  he  told 
them  that  it  should  not  be  among  them,  as  it  was  in  the  kingdoms  of  this 
earth,  when  some  are  appointed  to  exercise  lordship  over  others ;  and 
that  instead  of  aiming  at  the  possession  of  superior  power  or  rank,  they 
must  look  upon  each  other  as  brethren  and  equals.  If  the  head  of  the 
diureh  had  wished  Prelacy  to  be  established  in  it,  this  would  have  been 
a  very  &vourable  opportunity  for  alluding  to  the  subject,  and  for  signi- 
fying, that  although  no  difference  of  rank  should  be  made  among  the 
twelve  apostles,  who  were  to  be  his  first  ministers,  it  was  his  desire  that 
it  ^ould  be  otherwise  in  afler-times,  and  that  the  good  of  his  church 
wosld  ultimately  require  that  there  should  be  various  orders  of  ministers, 
the  highest  of  these  being  rulers  over  the  others,  receiving  lordly  titles, 
and  wielding  lorldly  influence.  Whereas,  all  that  he  said  on  this  occa- 
sion was  decidedly  opposite  to  any  such  supremacy." 

Our  author  aflerwajrds  proceeds  to  consider  the  argument  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  prelatical  supremacy,fix>m  the  high  powers  exercised  by  the  apostles 
in  eatablishing  and  organising  the  early  Christian  Chureh— Prelates  being 
|iointed  to  as  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  apostles,  and,  as  such,  war- 
lanted  in  claiming  for  themselves  the  same  high  prerogatives.  He  an« 
fwen  this  argument  by  shewing  "  that  the  apostleship,  in  so  &r  as  re- 
gards those  higher  functions  which  distinguish  it  from  the  general  office 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Neither  is  it  capable  firom  its  very  nature  and  de* 
sign,  of  being  communicated  and  perpetuated  from  i^  to  age.  Its  main 
ftmctions  were-— to  bear  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus— -to  proclaim 
with  in&llible  authority  his  doctrine,  attested  by  miracles  and  prophecies 
as  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  Uy  the  first  foundations  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  all  of  which  functions  it  has  long  ago  discharged,  and  none  of 
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which  can  now  be  exercised  by  any  ordinary  or  uninspired  human  hmia^ 
Acoordingly,  we  find^  that  while  the  apoetlet  were  accuftomed  to  oidam 
elders  or  Presbyters  wherever  they  went,  they  did  not  make  it  their 
practice^  in  like  manner  to  ordain  aposdes,  as  if  they  meant  their  own 
office  to  be  permanent.'* 

"  In  their  general  character,  indeed,  as  minuters  of  Christ,  empowered 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments,  the  apostlee  Aoof 
successors  in  all  those  who,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  are  appointed  to  dit* 
charge  the  like  ministerial  duties,  by  whatsoever  names  or  titles  they 
may  be  distinguished.  But  in  their  special  character  as  delegates  of  the 
Lord,  to  attest  his  resurrection,  to  organize  his  church,  to  write  hit  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  be,  while  they  lived,  the  infallible  guides  and  authoritative 
rulers  of  all  his  professed  people,  they  have  no  iuccesaan  ;  nor  ii  there 
the  remotest  hint  given  in  the  New  Testament  that  they  were  intended 
to  have  any  such." 

It  is  also  here  shewn  that  Dr.  Barrow,  one  of  the  most  able  and  IflHii* 
ed  writers  of  the  Church  of  England,  entirely  concurs  with  the  ^iewi 
contended  for  by  Dr.  Crawford. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  New  Testament  office  of 
Evangelist  was  also,  like  that  of  the  apostleship,  extraordinary  and  tempo- 
rary in  its  nature,  and  that  the  postscripts  to  the  Epistles  to  Titos  imd 
Timothy,  wherein  the  one  is  designated  as  first  Bishop  of  Crete,  and  the 
other  as  first  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  are  spurious,  and  form  no  part  of  the 
sacred  text,  are  not  found  at  all  in  the  oldest  and  best  manuscript^  and 
are  believed  to  have  been  added  by  transcribers  at  least  400  years  after 
the  date  of  the  Epistles. 

The  last  point  noticed  under  the  first  head  of  discourse,  is  the  alleged 
proof  of  Prelacy,  said  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  our  Lord  to  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St 
John.  It  is  averred  by  Prelatists  that  the  circumstances  of  these  Epii- 
ties  having  been  addressed  to  ''  the  angels  of  the  churches,"  shews  that 
there  must  have  been  at  the  time  chief  pastors,  holding  supreme  aolbo- 
rity  over  a  number  of  their  fellow-ministers.  In  answer  to  this.  Dr.  Gnw. 
ford  observes, — *'  It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  word  '  amg^ 
is  borrowed  from  the  usage  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  It  is  the  title  Uiat 
was  given  to  the  person  who  read  the  Scriptures,  and  conducted  the  de- 
votional  exercises  of  the  congregation.  Now  this  person's  office  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  particular  synagogue  in  which  he  ministered.  He 
was  not  even  the  chief  ruler  of  that  synagogue.  But  even  if  he  bad 
been  so,  the  utmost  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  his  official  title 
in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  would  be,  that  in  these  New  Tea- 
tament  synagogues,  there  was  one  presiding  pastor,  who  conducted 
the  religious  exercises  just  as  there  usually  is  among  ourselves.  The 
'  angel  of  the  church,'  then,  according  to  this  view,  was  only  a  eongngom 
tianal  bishop,  such  as  we  hold  every  Christian  minister  to  be ;  and  not 
the  bishop  of  a  diocese  or  district,  with  a  number  of  congregations  and 
ministers  under  his  permanent  jurisdiction  and  control." 

Under  the  2d  head  of  discourse,  Dr.  Crawford  addresses  himsdf  to 
prove  "  not  merely  that  the  words  Presbyter  and  Bishop  are  used  in  the 
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Kew  Testament  as  equivalent  and  convertible  expressions ;  but  that 
omnmg  tkau  ecelewuties  who  are  denoted  by  them,  and  who,  besides  the 
deacons,  were  the  only  permanent  officers  established  by  the  apostles  and 
the  evangelists  in  the  primitive  churches^  there  is  no  trace  discoverabU 
in  the  New  Testament  of  any  distinction  in  respect  of  official  dignity  and 
authority."  This  he  succeeds  most  triumphantly  in  doing,  by  a  refe* 
rence  to  numerous  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  in  the  clear- 
est and  strongest  manner,  establish  the  truth  which  he  is  anxious  to 
prove. 

After  having  shewn  that,  besides  the  deacons,  there  was  no  other 
class  of  fixed  officers  placed  in  the  apostolic  churches,  except  those  who 
are  called  alike  Presbyters  or  Bishops,  and  that  amongst  these  there  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  distinction  in  point  of 
authority.  Dr.  Crawford  proceeds  to  prove  "  that  these  Presbyter^ Bishops 
were  invested  with  the /unctions  of  government  and  discipline  ;  and  more 
particularly,  that  they  were  entrusted  with  the  power  of  ordaining  others 
to  the  same  responsible  office  which  they  themselves  sustained."     Here 
he  notices,  among  other  passages  of  Scripture,  the  words  occurring  in  the 
2d  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Timothy : — **  The  things  that  thou 
hast  heard  of  me,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  others  also."     '*  This  passage,  (he  says)  is  generally  found- 
ed on  as  proving  that  there  was  to  be  a  succession  of  pastors  and  teachers 
in  the  Christian  church, — those  who  had  been  once  appointed  to  the 
ministry  being  qualified  and  empowered  to  hand  it  down  to  their  suc- 
cessors*     There  is  much  room  for  doubt  whether  this  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  be  a  correct  one.     For  you  will  observe,  that  the  de- 
posit which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  as  having  been  committed  to  Timothy, 
fnd  the  safe  transmission  of  which  he  was  anxious  to  secure,  was  not  the 
Q0tce  of  the  ministry  which   Timothy  held,  but  the  doctrine  which 
Timothy  had  heard  from  the  apostle.    So  that  from  this  passage,  we  are 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  apostolic  purity  of  a  church's  doctrine  is  a  point 
of  mpch  greater  importance  than  the  real  or  supposed  apostolic  succession 
of  a  church's  ministers.     Not  a  word  is  here  said  of  prelates  or  superior 
ministers,  to  whom  the  power  of  ordaining  persons  to  the  pastoral  office 
should  be  exclusively  confined.     That  power  is  extended  to  all,  without 
distinction,  who  shall  be  reputed  ^'faithjul  men  and  able  to  teach  others," 
Afterwards,  it  is  stated,  "  The  apostles  and  evangelists  were  extraordi^ 
nary  ministers,  suited  to  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity.     When 
churches  were  at  first  to  be  planted  and  organized,  and  supplied  with 
fixed  pastors,  such  extraordinary  ministers  were  necessary.     But  these 
objects  accomplished,  no  other  than  ordinary  means  were  requisite  to 
sustain  and  preserve  the  system  once  established.     You  will  observe, 
moreover,  that  these  extraordinary  ministers  were  able  to  plead  their  su^ 
pematural  gifts  as  warranting  the  special  fiinctions  that  were  discharged 
by  tbem.  ^But  no  such  supernatural  ^fts  are  pretended  to  by  those  who, 
in  after  ages,  have  claimed  the  like  prerogatives.    And,  in  the  absence  of 
them,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  persons  who  have  been  ordained  by  a 
single  prelate,  should  be  recognised  as  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  While  per- 
sons ordained  with  equal  solemnity  by  an  assemblage  of  Presbyters 
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flftiould  not  be  recognized  as  ministers  at  aU, — although  both  they  and 
the  parties  who  have  ordained  them  are  equally  sound  in  doctrine— 
equally  pious  and  holy  in  personal  character— -equally  faithiiil^  zealousy 
and  successful,  and  edifying  the  flock  committed  to  their  caxe." 

After  having  thus  clearly  proved  firom  Scripture  that  theve  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  Tiactarians  and  Ro- 
manists, and  that  the  system  of  Presbytery  is  conformable  to  all  that  we 
ean  learn  or  ascertain  of  the  practice  of  the  early  churches  founded  by 
the  apostles  and  evangelists,  Dr  Crawford,  in  further  support  of  his  po- 
sition, proceeds  to  refer  to  the  earlier  uninspired  writers  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  order  to  shew  how  their  testimony  corroborates  and  bears  out 
the  testimony  of  the  inspired  record.     He  admits^  that  soon  after  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  prelacy  was  gradually  introduced.     **  The  first  stq[> 
towards  it>  was  the  establishment  of  what  may  be  called  eanffreffotumtd 
EpiMcopacy.     In  each  congregation,  as  formed  by  the  apostles^  there  seem 
to  have  beoi  a  number  of  Office-bearers  who  were  called  without  distinctioa 
<'  presbyters/'  or  "  bishops,"  and  of  whom  some  only  ruled,  or  exercised 
discipline,  like  those  who  are  called  "  ruling  elders"  among  ourselves ; 
while  others,  besides  ruling,  also  laboured  in  the  word  and  doctrine.    It 
soon  came  to  pass,  however,  that  one  of  these  presbyters,  as  being  either 
the  oldest  or  the  most  gifted,  was  called  to  preside  among  his  brethren, 
and  styled  by  way  of  distinction,  the  '  bishop,'  without,  however,  being 
viewed,  on  that  account,  as  holding  an  office  essentially  different  from 
the  others,  and  without  having  any  authority  beyond  the  bounds  of  Uiat 
particular  parish  or  town  in  which  he  ministered.     At  a  period  conside- 
rably later,  diocesan  or  district  Episcopacy  came  to  be  established,-— the 
presiding  presbyter  or  bishop  in  some  large  city,  gradually  acquiring  in- 
fluence and  authority  over  those  in  its  suburban  districts  and  neighbouiv 
ing  villages.     By  the  same  process,  easy  and  natural  when  once  begoi^ 
the  higher  orders  of  archbishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs,  (for  which 
not  a  shadow  of  Scriptural  warrant  is  pretended)  came  also  in  process  of 
time  to  be  set  up.     And  at  last,  the  whole  body  of  ecclesiastica  were 
subjected  to  one  visible  head,  in  the  person  of  the  Pope  of  Rome." 

Dr.  Crawford  here  refers  to  King,  a  learned  Episcopalian,  who,  in  his 
''  inquiry  into  the  primitive  church,"  proves,  from  an  elaborate  comparison 
of  ancient  testimonies,  that  at  the  first  introduction  of  Episcopacy,  the 
diocese  of  a  Bishop  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  modem  parish—- that 
all  the  flock  under  his  care  were  accustomed  to  meet  together  every 
Sabbath  for  social  worship,  and  that  there  was  only  one  altar  or  eom- 
munion  table  for  each  Bishop. 

The  testimony  of  Clement  of  Rome,  one  of  the  firiends  and  oompa- 
nions  of  St.  Paul,  of  whom  the  apostle  affirms,  that  '^  his  name  is  in  the 
Book  of  Life,"  is  also  distinctly  ^ewn  to  be  in  &vour  of  the  position 
maintained  by  Dr.  Crawford.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  writ- 
ten between  the  years  64  and  70,  in  order  to  remonstrate  with  them 
in  regard  to  their  insubordination  to  their  ecclesiastical  ruleni,  Ckment 
reminds  them  that  the  apostles  had  appointed  bishops  and  deacons  over 
them  that  believe,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the  alleged  iatenne- 
diate  office  of  Presbyters,  and  it  is  afterwards  shewn,  that  by  the  X&m 
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bishops^  Clement  means  precisely  the  same  thing  as  Presbyters.  "It 
will  be  no  small  sin*'  (he  says)  ''  if  we  expel  from  the  epueopate  those 
who  have  blamelessly  ministered  therein  ;"  and  elsewhere,  "  Blessed  are 
\\ism^  presbyters,  who  having  finished  their  course  before  these  times, 
have  no  fear  lest  any  should  expel  them  from  the  place  appointed  for 
them." 

The  testimony  of  Poljrcarp  (the  disciple  of  John),  and  of  Irenssus,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century^  are  shewn  to  agree  with 
that  of  Clement  of  Rome. 

Afterwards  Dr.  Crawford  points  out  that  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
eentury  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth,  the  system  of  prelacy  or  diocesan 
episcopacy  was  gradually  introduced,  congregational  episcopacy  being  the 
first  step»  and  then  the  congregational  bishops  being  in  time  elevat^  to 
preside  over  a  diocese ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  singular  fact,  that  at 
Christianity  progressed  and  developed,  the  number  of  bishops  became 
gradually  diminished.  In  the  days  of  the  apostles  there  were  100 
bishops  in  Crete  ;  a  few  centuries  afterwards  there  were  only  12,  and  in 
a  small  district  of  Asia,  there  were  in  the  third  century  10.5  bishops, 
whilst  two  centuries  afterwards  they  were  only  9  in  number. 

"  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  (says  our  author),  from  this  re. 
markaUe  diminution  in  the  number  of  bishops,  while  the  church  was 
more  and  more  extending  its  boundaries,  and  increasing  its  members  ? 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  larger  body  of  primitive  bishops  were  nothing 
else  than  parochial  or  congregation^  pastors  ;  and  that  the  greatly  re- 
duced number,  who  in  after  ages  appropriated  the  name  of  '  bishop'  ex. 
dunvely  to  themselves,  were  the  more  recently  established  class  of  dio- 
cesan bishops  who  had  gradually  obtained  the  rule  over  others  in  the 
surrounding  district  V*  This  view  of  the  matter  is  shewn  to  be  shared 
in  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  fathers  of  the  fourth  century. 
Uilury,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  all  agree  in  it.  From 
whose  testimony  it  "  appears  that  the  system  of  Presbyterian  equality 
was  allowed  to  be  that  which  the  apostles  originally  established ;  and 
that,  though  in  the  course  of  the  thini  and  fourth  centuries  the  opposite 
system  was  gradually  introduced,  it  was  there  sought  to  be  justified  by 
leasoDS  of  .mere  expediency,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  scripture  sanction 
or  divine  right." 

Here  it  is  also  shewn  that  in  Scotland  the  Christian  church  continued 
to  be  Presbyterian  for  200  years  after  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity 
until,  in  a.  o.  431,  Palladius  was  sent  over  by  the  Pope  as  the  first 
bishop.  The  church  of  the  Waldoises  too,  which,  throughout  the  long 
dreary  night  of  Papal  darkness,  maintained  the  truth  (^  Christ  pure 
and  untarnished,  was  and  still  is  a  Presbyterian  church  very  closely 
resembling  our  own,  and  "  it  is  also  very  worthy  of  observation  that 
while  under  the  domination  of  the  papacy,  a  distinction  of  clerical  power 
snd  dignity  was  fully  established,  those  devoted  men  who,  firom  time  to 
time  opposed,  and  those  who  at  length,  to  a  great  extent,  prevailed 
sgainst  the  errors  and  usurpations  of  Romanism,  have  given  their  ver- 
diet  with  the  most  wonderful  unanimity  in  favour  of  the  apostolic  origin 
of  Presbyterianism."      Wickliffe,   Huss,   Jerome  of  Prague,   Luth^, 
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Melancthon>  Zuinglius^  Beza,  Bullinger,  Musculus,  Cal?iji,  KnoXi  an^ 
all  referred  to  as  having  been  of  opinion  that  Presbyterianism  was  the 
scriptural  and  primitive  system^  and  to  sum  up  all>  it  is  shewn  that 
the  Others  of  the  Church  of  England  themselves  never  professed  to  claim 
for  prelacy  any  divine  authority.  "  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Archbishop 
Usher,  Bishop  Jewel,  and  others  of  the  like  note  among  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  of  England,  expressly  declare,  that  in  the  times  of  the  apos- 
tles there  was  no  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters.  And  Bur- 
net, in  his  history  of  the  reformation,  has  preserved  a  document,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  Cranmer,  and  of  twelve  other  prelates  of  the  reformed 
Church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  which  it  is 
stated,  that  the  New  Testament  makes  no  mention  of  any  degrees,  or 
distinctions  of  orders,  except  ^o— -that  of  deacons,  and  that  of  presby* 
ters  or  bishops." 

Having  thus  ably  and  fully  vindicated  the  claims  of  Presbyterianism, 
and  proved  the  unsoundness  and  folly  of  the  views  held  by  tractarians 
and  papists  with  regard  to  the  divine  origin  and  exclusive  claims  of 
episcopacy.  Dr.  Crawford  thus  sums  up  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
him  to  do  so.  "  In  doing  so,"  (he  says)  ''  my  object,  as  I  stated  at  the 
outset,  was  to  stand  purely  on  the  defensive.  With  those  who  think  that 
the  apostles  have  not  required  us  to  conform,  in  all  things,  to  the  govern* 
ment  and  discipline  of  those  primitive  churches  which  they  founded  and 
organized,  and  who  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  adopt  an  Episcopal 
system,  as  being,  in  their  judgment,  better  suited  to  their  own  cinoun- 
stances,  and  more  conducive  to  their  spiritual  education,  we  have  no 
wish  at  present  to  enter  into  controversy.  But  when  prelacy  is  advo- 
eated  on  the  ground  of  divine  right,  and  as  a  matter  of  indispensable 
obligation ;  and  when  all  who  reject  it  are  unscrupulously  denounced  as 
having  no  church,  no  ministry,  no  sacraments,  no  covenanted  grace,-— 
and  are  held,  moreover,  as  being  chargeable,  after  the  similitude  of  Korah 
and  of  Jeroboam,  with  aggravated  rebellion  against  the  ordinances  of  the 
Lord's  appointment— it  is  time  that  we  endeavour  to  defend  ourselves, 
by  shewing  that  such  claims,  and  such  charges  founded  on  them,  are 
altogether  unwarranted  and  indefensible." 

The  Lecture  is  appropriately  concluded  by  a  striking  and  eloquent 
appeal  to  Christians  of  all  denominations,  to  take  care  that  they  have 
Christ  dwelling  in  their  hearts,  sanctifying  their  dispositions  and  ruling 
their  conduct  This  is  shewn  to  be,  for  all  of  us,  the  matter  of  most 
vital  importance.  Forms  of  church  government,  systems  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity,  being  but  the  scaffolding,  the  outward  frame- work  of  religion, 
which  exists  as  a  great  and  saving  reality  independently  of  them  all. 
Neither  Episcopacy  nor  Presbyterianism  can  ever,  as  sudi,  save  a  soul, 
while  the  one  thing  needful,  a  heart  right  with  God,  is  overlooked  or 
forgotten.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  wished  that  all  denominations  of 
Christians  would  reflect  and  act  upon  the  advice  here  so  eloquently  im- 
pressed upon  them.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  religion  is  in  itself  a 
thing  spiritual  and  independent  of  externals.  We  may  indeed  throw  a 
veil  over  her  august  form,  or  clothe  it  in  the  draperies  and  ornaments  of 
«arth,  but  to  insist  that  she  is  less  divine  when  these  ornaments  are  rs- 
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moved,  or  that  veil  is  withdrawn,  and  to  anathematize  those  who  sin- 
cerely think  that  a  pompous  ceremonial  hut  trammels  and  vexes  the 
devout  spirit,  serves  only  to  prove  how  little  the  true  spirit  of  religion  is 
insured  hy  the  possession  of  a  powerful  hierarchy  and  a  splendid  ritual. 
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THE  COMING  STRUGGLE  AGAIN ! 

Supplement  to  the  Coming  Struggle  ;  containing  Replies  to  some  Oh. 
jections  hrought  against  that  Pamphlet ;  with  a  Development  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Two  Witnesses  and  the  1260  Years ;  also.  Additional 
Reasons  for  asserting  that  Britain  cannot  be  one  of  the  Ten  Horns. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Coming  Struggle.  London :  Houlston  and 
Stoneman.     Edinburgh:  Thomas  Grant." — ^pp.  31. 

The  Deetiny  of  Human  Governments  in  the  Light  of  Scripture,  Sfc. 
4v.  By  John  Thomas,  M.D.,  New  York.  Edinburgh:  J.  Robert- 
son."—pp.  48, 

The  Downfall  of  Despotism,  S^,  4^.,  in  accordance  with  the  Prin- 
ciples recognised  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliot,  Author  of  Horse  Apocalyp- 
ticae,  &c.  &c     London :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co." — ^pp.  32. 

Tekel,  the  Coming  Struggle  and  its  Reviewers  Weighed  and  Found 
Wanting.     By  Knoxitb.     Edinburgh:  James  Wood." — ^pp.  SO. 


We  have  caught  it !  We  have  been  hit  very  hard  f  The  author  of 
the  Coming  Struggle  has  published  a  book  against  us !  And  in  this  book 
he  has,  wiUi  the  clearness  of  intuition,  and  the  in&llibility  of  inspiration, 
revealed  our  character  to  the  world  !  Know  then,  all  ye  whom  it  con- 
cerns, we  are  ''  a  rash  writer  who  knows  not  what  he  speaks,  nor 
whereof  he  affirms;" — we  are  *'  weak  in  judgment;"— our  treatise  was  a 
''senesless  {sic  scriptum)  lucubration,"  and  ''a  collection  of  strong- 
sounding  words;" — we  are  somewhat  of  a  knave,  but  "  less  a  knave  than 
a  fooL"  Here  then  is  our  character  marked  down  for  us ;  and  we  pre- 
sume  we  are  expected  to  believe  it.  At  least  it  will  be  believed  by  the 
100.000  who  are  said  to  believe  in  the  author  of  the  Coming  Struggle. 
As  ne  is  not  the  object  of  our  faith,  however,  we  have  not  been  con- 
verted by  this  professed  revelation  of  our  character.  We  would  sooner 
trust  to  the  conclusions  which  might  be  arrived  at  by  Adolphe  Didier 
from  a  lock  of  our  hair,  or  by  the  London  Chirermeneutics  from  a  speci- 
men of  our  caligraphy,  especially  when  we  find  that  he  is  wrong  in  his 
predictions  concerning  us.  He  does  not  indeed  predict  much  that  is  to 
be&U  us.  He  mercifully  puts  constraint  on  himself,  and  does  not  de- 
nounce evil  against  us.  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well.  For,  had  he  done 
so,  it  would  have  caused  mutual  pain  whenever  we  happened  to  meet 
any  of  the  100,000.  They  would  have  looked  upon  us  as  doomed,  and 
have  turned  from  us  with  aversion  and  alarm,  and  this  could  not  have 
fiuled  to  give  us  pain  also. 
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But  he  does  prophecy  a  little  about  us.     He  predicts  tiutt  he  has,  in 
the  Supplement  which  he  has  just  written  to  the   Coming  Straggle, 
"  adduced  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  author  of  the  'Fallacies/  and  thai 
this  lesson  will  serve  for  him  and  every  other  rash  writer."     Now  he 
was  never  farther  wrong  ;  he  was  never  farther  from  '*  satisfying"  us, 
at  least  in  the  sense  which  we  suppose  he  means ;  we  were  never  farther 
from  acquiescing  with  him.     No  doubt  we  are  "  satisfied/'  and  have 
been  so  long  ago,  of  his  absurdity,  presumption,  and  profanity.    And  the 
"  lesson"  he  here  reads  us,  might  almost  serve  to  teach  us,  had  we  not 
previously  known,  the  folly  (unless  for  some  cogent  reason)  of  sieddting 
with  such  as  he.     But  we  knew  beforehand  what  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect ;  because  we  knew  the  kind  of  person  we  had  to  deal  with.     It  was 
only,  therefore,  because  we  hoped  to  do  good,  (and  we  believe  we  have 
done  it)  that  we  ran  the  risk  of  contact  with  him.  We  would  not,  without 
some  reluctance,  preach  on  the  sins  of  the  tongue  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Billingsgate ;  nor  without  mis^ving  would  we  venture  into  St.  Mary's 
Wynd  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  cleanliness  and  sobriety ;  nor,  if  a 
■person  were  to  besmear  our  door  with  pitch,  would  wo  wipe  it  off  with- 
out some  feeling  of  disgust.     And  assuredly  we  did  not  assail  the  author 
of  the  Coming  Struggle  without  a  considerable  struggle  with  our  own 
delicacy  and  self-respect.     But,  disagreeable  as  the  work  was,  we  felt  it 
our  duty  to  do  it.     Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  simple  were 
being  led  away  by  the  confident  manner  in  which  he  treated  a  theme  so 
awful.     The  orthodox  expositors  of  Scripture  were  standing  aloof, — some 
of  them  in  contempt  of  his  ravings,  and  others  perhaps  not  without  some 
self-condemnatory  suspicions,  that  by  their  own  rashness  they  had  given 
occasion  to  the  evil ; — and  by  their  standing  aloof  the  evil  veas  allowed 
to  go  on  unchecked.   Nor  was  it  merely  unchecked ;  for  by  many  notices 
in  various  credulous  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  the  work  was  upheld 
and  lauded.  And  meantime  the  result  was  beginning  to  be,  that  numbers 
were  led  captive  by  a  system,  which  indeed  contained  some  conclusions  that 
had  been  arrived  at  by  respectable  interpreters,  but  a  sjrstem  whose  dia- 
racterisdc  was  an  amount  of  error  and  absurdity  which  on  no  other  subject 
probably  could  be  swallowed.  But  the  multitude,  being  prepared  for  mys- 
tery in  the  proj^ecies,  were  content  to  swaUow  absurdity  also.  Many  otho^ 
again,  who  had  sense  to  see  the  absurdity,  when  they  saw  it  so  earnestly 
gulped  down  by  well-meaning  people,  were  led  to  disbelieve  prophecy  alto- 
gether, or  to  question  whether  it  gave  any  information  that  could  be  undtr- 
stood  by  us.     We  saw  then  that  it  was  time  to  interfere,  aod  we 
were  prepared  for  the  consequences.     We  knew  we  should  have  a  valley 
of  abuse  rattling  about  our  ears ;  but  this  did  not  daunt  us.     We  ex- 
posed his  Fallacies,  (especially  the  great  one  as  to  the  tdme,)  we  remarked 
on  his  Absurdities ;  we  bemoaned  his  Presumption.     Our  efforts  (aod 
we  thank  God  for  it)  were  very  successful.     That  our  antidote  extended 
to  every  instance  in  which  his  poison  had  been  imbibed,  we  do  not  mean 
to  say ;  for  when  is  ever  a  remedy  so  universal  as  the  disease  ?     Bat 
that  it  was  widely  extended  we  know  ;  and  in  almost  every  case  of  which 
we  have  heard,  it  acted  as  a   specific.     "  Hinc  illce  ladtrymct"  or 
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Mtter,  irm  :  for  he  is  irate  rather  than  lachrymose^  and  it  is  natural  he 
should  be.  Humble  truths  struggling  into  light,  and  misapprehended 
or  like  to  be  extinguished,  may  weep  ;  but  suoeeisfiil  stratagem,  bafiled 
in  its  attempts  to  go  farther,  naturally  weeps  not,  but  rages. 

He  has.  published  a  pamphlet  against  us  then,  entitled  ''  A  Supple* 
ment  to  ^e  Coming  Struggle,  &c.  &c."  We  have  given  the  title  in  full 
at  the  commencement ;  and  the  reader  will  observe  that  there  are  three 
subjects  mentioned  in  his  title.  These  accordingly  form  the  three  divi* 
sions  of  this  new  pamphlet  of  his  ;  his  ''  replies"  are  confined  to  these 
three  particulars. 

It  it  only  one  of  these  three,  viE.  the  1260  years,  that  he  professedly 
takes  up  because  of  our  strictures.*  But  though  he  makes  no  mention  of 
us  when  treaiting  of  the  two  other  subjects,  yet  he  evidently  has  us  in  his 
«ye,  as  w«  referred  to  both  of  these  also,  and  especially  to  the  character 
of  the  two  witnesses,  whom  he  makes  "  civil  and  religious  democracy." 
Unquestionably,  however,  it  was  his  blunder  in  calculation,  on  which 
we  laid  chief  stress,  as  it  overthrows  his  whole  system. 

What  we  chiefly  exposed  was  this : — He  said  that  the  *^  time  and 
times  and  half-a-time,"  or  the  duration  of  the  beast  was  '*  a  period  of 
1260  years."  (Coming  Struggle,  p.  11.)  To  this  extent  he  professed 
his  agreement  with  most  interpreters.  He  said  ''  they  clearly  under- 
stand" this.  And  then  he  tells  us  wherein  he  professes  to  differ  from 
them ;  viz.  in  this,  that  they  had  generally  datc^  the  commencement  of 
the  1260  years  at  the  year  0O6,  which  made  the  period  to  end  in  1848, 
since  (as  he  remarks)  ''18  years  must  be  subtracted,  being  the  diffe- 
rence between  solar  and  lunar  time."  But  instead  of  beginning  in  606, 
he  wishes  (he  says)  to  commence  his  calculation  75  years  earlier,  or  in 
591.  This,  he  says,  "  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  I860  years."  Then, 
according  to  his  own  principles,  adding  I960  to  581  and  subtracting  18 
as  before,  we  should  arrive  at  the  year  1778.  But  nothing  of  the  kind: 
for  now  he  seems  to  forget  all  about  subtracting  18  years,  and  boldly 
says,  *^  the  reign  of  the  beast  ought  to  have  terminated  about  the  year 
1 79 li  or  2  years  earlier  or  later,  (why  this  either  he  does  not  say,)  and 
so  it  did."  It  took  place,  he  says,  in  1789.  Then  is  it  all  over  with 
the  beast }  Oh  no  !  This  is  only  the  end  of  his  civil  dominion  ;  75 
years  must  be  added, — ''  must  elapse  between  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
destruction."  Add  then  75  to  1789, — you  get  1864;  but  he  prefers 
making  it  1866,  as  he  allows  that  the  French  Revolution  occurred  2  years 
too  soon.  We  charged  him  with  regard  to  the  above  with  a  notable 
absurdity  and  a  palpable  blunder.  In  regard  to  the  absurdity  we  said, 
"  he  finds  fault  with  interpretei*s  as  being  guilty  of  a  great  error  in  not 
correctly  fixing  the  true  commencement  of  the  1260  years.  They  should 
have  made  it  begin  75  years  earlier  than  606,  or  in  531.  But  then 
after  having  found  fault  with  them  for  delaying  the  commencement  of 
the  1260  years  75  years  too  long,  he  compensates  for  any  alteration  he 
suggested  by  adding  75  years  at  the  end,  which  surely  ought  to  bring 
him  to  the  same  thing  with  these  interpreters  afler  all."     But  no ;  for 
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while  he  allows  that  the  ^'  true  enduig"  fi'om  6oG  is  1 848|  his  ending: 
from  5Si  is  1866.  Surely  there  is  a  notable  absurdity  in  not  ending  at 
the  same  period  with  those  to  whom  he  objects^  when  all  that  he  objects 
against  them  is  that  they  begin  7^  years  too  late^  an  objection  which 
he  nullifies  by  adding  75  years  at  the  end ! 

We  then  spoke  of  the  blunder  in  calculation  he  had  made.  This 
indeed  it  was  not  so  necessary  for  us  to  have  done.  We  might  have 
left  him  to  have  found  out  his  own  blunders.  But  we  wished  to  be  as 
kind  to  him  as  possible ;  and  we  therefore  pointed  out  that  the  reason  of 
the  flagrant  absurdity  in  which  he  had  landed  himself  was  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  subtract  the  18  years  which  he  had  at  the  outset  said  were 
to  be  subtracted.  Had  he  done  so>  he  would  have  arrived  at  1848,  like 
the  commentators  to  whom  he  refers.  No  doubt  there  would  still 
have  been  an  absurdity  in  finding  fault  with  commentators  without 
reason  ;  but  not  so  great  an  absurdity  as  in  saying  as.  he  does^  that  606 
5=75+1260+75  is  different  firom  606+I26O. 

Well,  what  does  he  now  say  about  this  in  his  "  Supplement  I"  Why, 
he  tells  us  that  he  dissents  from  the  method  of  counting  the  ISoO 
years  by  lunar  time.  But  he  said  the  very  opposite  in  his  fonner  pam- 
phlet. He  thei*e  said,  '*  they  clearly  understand  that  it  means  a  period 
of  1260  lunar  years,  but  they  have  failed  to  find  the  true  commence, 
ment  of  this  epoch."  He  there  said  that  he  agreed  with  certain  inter- 
preters as  to  the  126O  years  being  lunar,  but  disagreed  as  to  their  com- 
mencement; and  now  he  tells  us  that  he  does  not  regard  them  as 
lunar. 

Does  he  then  allow  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  ?  Not  at  all.  He 
hurls  various  denunciations  at  us  for  supposing  it  possible  he  could  make 
one ;  and  under  cover  of  these  denunciations,  he  wants  us  to  believe 
that  all  that  he  had  said  about  lunarity  was,  not  that  the  126O  years 
were  lunar,  but  that  the  **  time,  times,  and  half-a-time,"  are  to  be  lunarly 
interpreted,  t.€.  that  they  mean  three  and  a  half  years  of  360  not  of  S6S 
days  each.  Why,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  dispute  about  this.  The 
only  place  where  the  '^  time,  times,  &c."  are  mentioned,  is  Rev.  xii.  14, 
and  they  are  explained,  in  the  6th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  to  mean 
1260  days,  whatever  the  meaning  of  these  days  may  be.  And  this  he 
pretends  is  all  that  he  meant  by  saying  so  acquiescingly,  **  they  clearly 
understand  that  it  means  a  period  of  1260  lunar  years  !"  And  he  then 
proceeds  on  the  pretended  idea  that  what  we  found  fault  with  him  for, 
was  that  he  reckoned  by  solar  rather  than  lunar  time  !  Wh  v>  it  was 
a  matter  of  indifierence  to  us  by  which  of  the  two  he  reckoned,  had  he 
only  been  consistent  and  stuck  to  the  one  or  the  other.  We  do  not 
require  to  be  told  that  there  are  advocates  of  the  one  system  as  well  as 
of  the  other.  We  know  well  enough  that  many  divines  follow  what 
may  be  called  the  eolar  system  (we  intend  no  levity  by  the  name). 
We  know  that  Cunningham  and  Elliott,  with  Gumming  and  other 
followers,  have  not  only  adopted  this  mode  of  computation,  but  have 
also  fixed  on  the  year  1866  as  the  end  of  the  epoch.  So  far  then  as  our 
strictures  were  concerned,  all  our  author's  endeavours  to  shew  the  pro- 
jM'iety  of  the  solar  computation  are  utterly  aside  from  the  point.     It  was 
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not  the  inqiropriety  of  this  that  we  adverted  to.  It  matten  nothing  to 
our  aigument,  whether  the  system  of  Fleming  or  that  of  Elliott  be  the 
eomet  one.  We  gave  Fleming's  as  a  consistent  one,  not  as  the  only 
one  that  was  consistent.  And  what  we  exposed  in  the  Coming 
Struggle  was  the  inconsistency  of  principle/and  the  consequent  fallacious- 
ness of  reasoning,  in  first  acquiescing  in  the  plan  of  Fleming,  and  then 
eomputing  by  another.  And  in  his  answer  he  endeavours  to  get  out 
of  this  difficulty,  by  attempting  to  confuse  us  about  the  difference, 
(which  is  obvious  to  every  one)  of  the  lunarity  of  the  three  and  a  half 
times,  and  of  the  1260  years  which  they  are  supposed  to  signify.  He 
allows  that  the  former  are  lunar,  or  consist  of  360  days  each, —  a  thing 
which  no  one  could  deny,  seeing  Rev.  xii.  6  declares  it ;  but  he  denies 
now  that  the  latter  are  so,  although  he  had  expressed  his  acquiescence 
with  those  interpreters  who  held  them  to  be  so. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  give  the  reader  a  sentence  or  two  from 
this  new  production,  upon  this  subject.  He  says,  "  We  might  have  been 
charged  with  neglecting  to  state  that  we  dissented  from  the  general 
method  of  adopting  lunar  time  for  the  determination  as  well  as  the  cal- 
eolation  of  prophetic  cycles,  but  it  is  indicative  of  the  most  molish 
blindness  to  suppose  we  did  so  bg  mutake."  Q"  Did  so  1"  did  what  9 
What  you  are  charged  with  is  not  neglecting  to  state  your  dissent  from 
lunar  time,  but  stating  your  unhesitating  acquiescence  in  it,  and  then  act. 
ing  otherwise.^  ''We  might  have  some  difficulty  in  supposing  the  writer 
of  Uie  '  Fallacies,'  to  have  supposed  so."  QReally  you  might,  had  we  not 
remembered  that  the  cleverest  people  of  a  certain  description  generally  end 
in  deceiving  themselves.^  '*  We  might  have  suspected  designs  of  a 
pecuniary  and  of  a  deceitful  sort :"  QYou  might  well  have  been  expected 
to  have  had  such  suspicions.  People  are  naturally  suspicious  of  others  act* 
ing  likethemselves.31  '*  In  fact,  we  might  have  suspected  anything,  did  not 
the  nature  and  style  of  the  whole  production  clearly  prove  that  he  is  less 
a  knave  than  a  fool."  [We  are  quite  willing  to  yield  the  palm  of 
knavery,  and  to  yield  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  (though  we  must  con- 
fess '  non  semper  sapimtu/)  the  comparatively  greater  folly  will  not  be 
very  enonnous.^]  "  Though  we  therefore  cannot  deign  to  take  further 
notice  of  this  senesless^  lucubration,  we  believe  it  will  be  satisfactory  to 
our  readers,  to  know  the  grounds  on  which  we  adopt  solar  in  preference 
to  lunar  time."  QThis  is  altogether  beside  the  point,  and  not  what  you 
were  charged  with,  but  we  will  hear  you  out.^]  ''  It  is  very  important 
that  this  point  should  be  clear,  as  it  h&an  the  superstructure  of  the  whole 
pamphlet,  and  if  false,  renders  all  our  conclusions  and  anticipationsdelusive, 
and  deservedly  unworthy  of  belief.  In  eakuiaiing  the  cycle,  we,  in 
eommon  with  others,  adopt  lunar  time  because  we  are  taught  to  do  so  by 
the  volume  of  inspiration.  Comparing  the  6th  and  14th  verses  of  the 
12th  chapter  of  Revelation,  we  find  that  the  '  time  and  times  and  half  a 

*  We  sbottld  have  reg»rded  this  as  a  merely  typogrmphieal  error,  but  for  some 
others  such  as, "  Christ  was  three  years  of  ago  whoi  the  Anno  Domini  bogan,* 
p.  31  ;  and  bo«»iise  we  have  boon  assured  that,  bo  he  who  ho  may,  oar  Author  is 
Ills  own  corrector  of  the  press. 
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time/  or  three  and  a  half  years,  or  forty-two  months  as  it  is  elsewfaenr 
expressed,  are  1260  days,  which  is  nearly  Imiar  time,  360  dayi  eom- 
prising  a  year.  But  we  have  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  these  I860 
days  mean  lunar  days  also.  Even  independently  of  other  evidence,  we 
should  have  been  inclined  to  consider  them  as  solar  time,  as  do  aeveral 
late  writers  on  prophecy But  this  pdnt  may  be  treated  empiri- 
cally as  well  as  mathematically.  There  are  several  other  similarly  de^ 
livered  prophetic  ovcles  in  Scripture,  which  have  run  their  eoune  and 
become  matter  of  history,  and  an  examination  of  these  gives  solar  time 
as  their  invariable  termination."  He  hints  at  an  instance  in  Bzekiel, 
but  the  one  on  which  he  dwells  is  the  70  weeks  of  Daniel.  ''  This  period 
was  to  run  '  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  te 
J)uild  Jerusalem,'  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Seventy  weeks  eomprweipo 
days ;  this,  in  prophetic  time,  is  equal  to  490  years ;  which,  if  the  idea  of 
Fleming  and  others  is  correct,  amount  to  scarcely  482  solar  years.  To  shew 
the  erroneousness  of  this  opinion,  we  subjoin  the  following  chronology  of 
the  period."  And  then  he  gives  a  list  of  the  exact  duration  of  the  reigns 
of  upwards  of  30  kings,  not  only  in  years,  but  often  in  fractions  of  yean ; 
showing  that  he  knows  and  can  shew  to  a  month  and  a  day  the  wiwrfe 
history  of  these  490  years !  But  to  fix  accurately  the  history  of  4^ 
years,  that  ended  nearly  two  millennioms  ago,  is  nothing  to  him,  what- 
ever it  mi^t  be  to  common  historians.  He  is  troubled  with  no  doubts 
as  to  the  exact  time  when  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  gave  the  decree  to  re. 
store  Jerusalem,  nor  as  to  the  exact  duration  of  the  reigns  of  Artaxerxes 
Octuis,  or  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.  He  speaks  as  if  these  had  never  been 
questioned.  He  has  taken  a  chronology  from  some  author  or  other  ivith- 
out  knowing  that  other  authors  give  different  dates  of  the  same  period. 
Fleming,  for  instance,  uses  these  same  examples  from  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
to  support  his  lunar  theory.  In  regard  to  this  last,  he  (Fleming)  says  :«— 
"But  the  most  remarkable  place  to  our  purpose  is  the  famous  prophecy  of 
Daniel's  70  weeks,  or  490  days,  reaching  from  the  edict  of  Artaxerxes  in 
his  SOthyear,  to  our  Saviour's  suffering  at  Jerusalem  ;  which  was  exactly 
490 prophetical yeaiSy  not  Julian  ones;  thenot  distinguishingof  which  has 
hitherto  confounded  all  interpreters,  as  I  might  show  at  large,  were  this 
a  proper  place  for  it"  (Fleming^s  Papacy,  p.  SS.)  Would  our  author 
consult  Poole's  "  Synopsis  Criticorum,"  he  would  see  how  many  diffe. 
rent  opinions  there  are  in  regard  to  the  exact  chronology  of  that  period ; 
opinions  varying  10  years  out  and  in  ; — a  circumstance  which,  however, 
as  Calvin  remarks,  militates  not  against  the  truth  of  the  proj^ecy,  for 
the  variations  are  so  slight,  that  taking  even  the  most  diverse  one,  it 
still  corresponds  to  70  weeks  better  than  to  any  other  supposable  number 
of  weeks,  as  69  or  71,  bo  that  70  weeks  is  the  most  exact  account  of  the 
duration  of  the  period  that  could  be  given. 

But  even  this  knowledge  is  not  the  utmost  to  which  our  Author  can 
go.  "  There  are  several  other  prophetical  cycles  which  we  might 
examine  and  find  the  same  result,  such  as  the  1 290  and  2300  days  of 
Daniel ;  but  we  believe  enough  has  been  adduced  to  satisfy  even  the 
author  of  the  Fallacies ;" — yes,  to  satisfy  us  that  you  will  undertake,  if 
necessary,  to  give  us  the  successive  reigns  of  all  the  kings  of  Egypt  from 
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Menea  downwards.  But  we  repeat  once  more^  that  even  supposing  we 
were  satisfied  that  be  was  correct  in  regard  to  the  preferability  of  solar 
to  lunar  time,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  our  ailment. 
What  we  charged  him  with, — but  what  he  avoids  noticing,  and  wishes 
to  make  us  think  it  was  something  else, — was,  that  he  had  agreed  that 
the  1260  years  were  lunar  years,  and  that  18  must  be  subtracted  from 
Ihem,  and  yet  that  he  had  not  acted  on  these  data ;  and,  moreover,  that 
he  had  laid  himself  under  the  necessity  of  showing  that  6o6=75  + 
1 260  4-  75  was  diflerent  from  606  +  1 26o. 

The  fact  is,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  quantity  of  millenariui  authors 
beside  him,  (and  they  have  become  so  numerous  and  multiform  of  late, 
especially  in  America,  that  it  would  require  a  Linnseus  to  classify  them), 
and  he  seems  to  have  laid  hold  of  one  kind  of  chronology  from  one  author 
for  one  part  of  his  subject,  and  another  from  another  for  a  different  part, 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  appeared,  in  the  circumstances,  to  be 
the  more  attractive  and  telling  ;  without  considering  tliat  these  variouB 
modes  of  computation  might  be  not  only  different  but  contradictory. 

This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  regard  to  his  chronology  of  the  "  two 
witnesses,"  the  same  whom  he  believes  to  be  called  in  Daniel ''  saints  of 
the  Most  High  ;"  in  other  words,  "  civil  and  religious  democracy."  He 
is  right  enough  in  what  he  says  (howsoever  he  found  it  out)  that  the 
original  word  "  saints"  means  separated,  and  that  it  is  once  used  to  re- 
present the  Medes  and  Persians  when  sent  against  Babylon.  But  that 
the  word  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Daniel  means  the  French  Revolutionists 
is  not  80  easily  believed,  when  we  find  the  persons  in  question  so  oflen 
in  this  chapter  called  the  •'  saints  of  the  Most  High,"  and  where  it  is 
our  author's  own  statement  that  they  are  **  God's  two  witnesses,"  men- 
tioned in  the  1 1  th  chapter  of  Revelation,  as  having  power  given  them 
to  prophesy  and  to  shut  up  heaven,  and  as  being  "  the  two  olive  trees, 
and  the  two  candlesticks  standing  before  the  God  of  the  earth." 

But  to  pass  from  this  to  the  curious  chronology  by  which  he  esti- 
mates their  identity.  It  is  a  chronology  neither  solar  nor  lunar,  and 
yet  both  solar  and  lunar  in  one.  He  first  states  that  the  witnesses  (as 
already  mentioned)  are  "  civil  and  religious  democracy,"  and  that  Con- 
vtantine  the  Great  is  the  "  man-child"  bom  of  the  woman  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  "  foundation  of  that  twofold  system  of  despotism  against 
which  the  witnesses  protested."  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  mention  in 
Scripture  of  any  testifying  of  the  witnesses  against  the  man-child.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  the  dragon  wished  to  devour  the  child ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  was  caught  up  to  heaven,  "  unto  God  and  to  his 
throne."  But  this  is  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose.  He  com- 
mences the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  in  the  year  312,  saying,  '*  in  this 
very  yew  was  bom  the  man-child,  who  destroyed  the  Pagan  empire  and 
became  the  foundation  of  that  twofold  system  of  despotism  against 
which  the  witnesses  protested.  We  refer  to  Constantino,  who  '  ruled 
the  nations  as  a  rod  of  iron,'  and  poured  into  the  Church's  lap  the  trea- 
sures of  the  east  and  west."  If  he  means  that  Constantino  was  bom  in 
313,  he  is  some  forty  years'  late ;  and  if  he  means  that  then  Constantine 
poured  his  treasures  into  the  Church's  lap,  he  is  (we  suspect)  mistaken 
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still.  Constantine^  however,  was  converted  in  312  ;  and,  perhaps,  th\i 
is  what  he  refers  to.  After  his  conversion,  Constantine  set  himself  to 
act  as  a  Christian  monarch  would  feel  necessitated  to  do.  He  first,  in 
SIS,  passed  an  edict  for  toleration  to  Christians,  who  had  previously 
been  persecuted ;  hut  it  was  not  till  323  (owing  to  the  strength  of 
Paganism)  that  he  was  able  to  give  that  powerful  support  to  Christianity 
which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give.  It  was  not  till  then  that  he 
bestowed  on  it  those  favours  which  have  been  generally  regarded  as 
marking  the  date  of  its  triumph  over  Paganism,  and  its  establishment  in 
the  world. 

But  to  proceed.  Instead  of  regarding  the  1 260  years  of  the  wit- 
nesses' testimony  as  coincident  with  that  of  the  beast's  authority^  he 
regards  them  as  totally  different  periods.  This  seems  strange  when  the 
two  periods  appear  to  be  spoken  of  together  in  the  2d  and  3d  verses  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  Revelation.  But  to  pass  by  this  also.  He  judges 
it  proper  (we  say)  to  separate  the  two  periods,  and  he  makes  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  extend  from  3 1 2  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
to  ]  572,  the  date  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Well,  suppose 
we  grant  him  all  this,  he  has  next  to  fix  their  death  and  resurrection. 
Scripture  tells  us  that  when  they  shall  have  finished  their  testimony,  the 
beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  shall  make  war  against 
them,  and  shall  overcome  them  and  kill  them ;  but  then  their  dead 
bodies  should  be  exposed  for  three  days  and  a  half,  when  the  spirit  of 
life  from  God  should  again  enter  them,  and  they  should  be  raised  from 
the  dead  and  taken  up  to  heaven.  Now,  according  to  his  former  mode 
of  interpretation,  we  should  have  expected  that  three  yeare  and  a  half 
after  1 572«  the  witnesses  should,  in  some  sense  jor  other,  be  raised  from 
the  dead  and  received  into  heaven.  But  not  so.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  call  a  resurrection  three  and  a-half  years  after  1 572 ;  and  he 
wished,  moreover,  to  represent  that  resurrection  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. But  before  we  can  get  to  the  French  Revolution  there  is  a  space 
of  219  years  to  account  for.  How  does  he  manage  this  ?  Rather  inge- 
niously. He  tells  us  that  although  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  wit. 
nesses  began  in  1572,  they  were  not  killed  outright  till  1685 ;  that, 
although  Scripture  makes  no  mention  of  it,  their  dying  continued  for 
1 1 3  years.  Well,  they  were  finally  slain  in  1685,  when  Louis  XIV. 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  but  there  is  an  interval  of  104  yean 
firom  this  to  1 789.  How  does  he  make  this  correspond  with  the  three 
and  a-half  days  ?  Merely  to  make  these  days  years  as  formerly,  would 
not  go  &r  to  help  the  matter.  Here,  then,  is  his  own  statement  :^ 
"  To  account  for  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  symbolic  character  of 
the  whole  prophecy,  and  the  necessity  for  fitness  of  expression.  To 
have  ^ven  the  literal  or  even  the  usual  prophetic  term  for  this  period, 
would  have  been  in  the  ciixumstances  most  unnatural.  The  bodies 
were  to  be  unburied,  and  had  the  period  been  mentioned  in  full,  painful 
ideas  of  putrefaction  and  decay  would  have  intruded  themselves.  It 
was  necessary,  then,  to  prevent  this,  by  reducing  it  to  a  miniature  of 
proper  dimensions,  and  accordingly  it  is  expressed  by  lunar  days,  or  the 
exact  interval  between  one  new  moon  and  another.     This,  according  to 
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the  nearest  calculation^  is  29  days^  12  hours,  44  minutes;  and  this 
period,  multiplied  by  3^,  gives  103  days,  8  hours,  34  minutes,  which, 
being  rendered  on  prophetic  principle,  becomes  103  years,  4  months, 
17  days;  the  exact  period — (^what  about  the  17  days  ?]— which 
lapsed  between  the  death  of  the  witnesses  on  October  18,  1 685 — Qhe 
author^s  text  here  reads  '  1665,'  but  this  is  evidently  an  erratum]]— and 
their  resurrection  on  the  memorable  18th  of  February  1789." 

So,  when  it  is  necessary  for  his  purpose,  he  can  magnify  a  day  not 
only  into  a  month,  or  into  a  year,  but  into  a  month  of  years,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  intimation  to  that  effect  in  Scripture.  The 
witnesses  are  said  to  prophesy  for  1260  days,  and  to  lie  unburied 
for  three  a-half  days.  Surely  it  is  intended  we  should  put  the  same 
interpretation  on  the  days  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  there  is  surely 
a  proportion  intimated  between  the  duration  of  their  testimony  and 
of  their  lying  dead ;  it  seems  intimated  that  the  latter  period  is  to 
be  l-360th  of  the  duration  of  the  former.  This  proportion,  however,  he 
altogether  destroys.  The  1260  days  he  makes  1260  years,  but  the 
three  and  a-half  days  he  makes  103  years,  which,  instead  of  being 
1.560th,  are  1-1 2th  of  the  period  of  their  testimony. 

At  the  French  Revolution,  then,  he  tells  us  they  were  raised 
again ;  and  **  scarcely  were  they  on  their  feet,  and  had  made  their 
enemies  aware  of  their  return  to  life,  till,  in  the  royal  proclamation 
for  the  Convention  of  the  States-General,  they  heard  a  voice  from  the 
political  heaven,  saying,  '  Come  up  hither/  And  having  ascended  in 
a  portentous  cloud,  and  taken  their  seats  as  the  third  estate  of  the 
kingdom,  the  mighty  earthquake  burst  forth,  infidelity  and  atheism 
stalked  abroad,  &c.,  &c.,  till  the  nation  awoke  to  a  sense  of  its  fear, 
fol  position,  and  thankful  for  its  escape,  gave  glory  to  the  God  of 
heaven."— (P.  13.) 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  reader  that  the 
author  of  the  Coming  Struggle  is  getting  worse  and  worse.  He  has 
caught  up  the  most  striking  and  telling  theories  from  the  different 
works  that  have  passed  through  his  hands,  and  gives  them  forth  with- 
out regard  to  their  consistency.  There  are  many  other  things  in  this 
Supplement  which  we  might  advert  to ;  but  we  think  it  needless. 

We  only  make  a  remark  in  regard  to  the  third  subject  of  which 
he  treats  ;  "  Britain  not  one  of  the  ten  horns."  How  does  he  make 
out  this,  think  you,  considering  that  Britain  was  once  a  part  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  once  worshipped  the  beast?  He  has  two  argu- 
ments, a  negative  and  a  positive.  The  negative  argument  is  not  that 
now  Britain  is  not  a  Popish  country,  but  that  she  was  never  subject 
to  Nebuchadnezzar.  "  It  was  out  of  the  Babylonian  empire  that  these 
ten  powers  were  to  arise;  and  it  is  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
territory  alone  that  we  are  to  look  for  them.  Now  no  one  will  affirm 
that  Britain  was  a  portion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  kingdom." 

This,  then,  is  the  one  argument, — Britain  was  never  subject  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  therefore  Britain  will  not  suffer  in  the  Coming 
Struggle.  In  his  former  work,  he  tells  us  that  the  kingdoms  that 
ikaU  suffer  and  perish  are  "  Bavaria,  Lombardy,  Hungary,  Greece, 
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Sardinia^  Naples,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Belgium."  Titeae  are  to- 
fkll  with  the  Papacy.  But  were  France  and  Spain  subject  to  Nebu* 
chadneszar  ?  Or  is  it  certain  that  any  one  of  the  other  kingdoms  men- 
tioned were  so?  Where  does  he  suppose  Nebuchadnesizar  to  have 
lived?  Does  he  suppose  that  because  the  name  of  his  capital  was 
Babylon^  he  lived  in  Rome  and  was  a  Pope  ? 

His  poiitivt  argument  for  exempting  Britain  from  destruction  is  her 
ambitious  and  aspiring  character.  "  A  glance  at  the  present  chamc 
ter  and  position  of  the  British  mind  should,  we  think,  be  sufficient 
to  convince  any  one  that  the  country  cannot  be  implicated  in  the  de- 
struction of  Europe.  All  its  notions,  all  its  objects,  all  its  affections, 
are  fixed  on  the  future,  and  have  an  unmistakeable  reference  to  a 
time  yet  in  the  far  distance,  and  it  cannot  but  loathe  and  turn  away 
from  the  idea  that  no  future  awaits  it.  Has  this  deep-rooted  con- 
viction of  future  greatness  no  meaning  ?  Does  it  not  indicate  a  deep 
and  unyielding  reflection  from  the  glass  of  time,  mirrored  in  the  hearts 
of  her  people  ? 

*  It  must  be  so. 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,**  &c.  &c.  &c. 

And  here  he  gives  a  parody  (applied  to  Britain)  of  Addison's  well- 
known  lines.  But  on  the  principle  of  this  argument,  ought  not  France 
to  ride  the  storm  and  to  be  ultimately  triumphant  ?  For  what  na- 
tion so  sanguine  ?  or  who  has  such  a  "  deep-rooted  conviction  of  future 
greatness,"  as  Louis  Napoleon  ? 

We  can  only  briefly  advert  to  the  other  works  we  named  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article.  We  once  had  a  considerable  quantity 
more  of  them,  but  we  found  them  very  suitable  for  lighting  our  study 
fire.  Since  the  hot  weather  set  in,  however,  we  have  been  unable 
to  get  quit  of  them  in  that  way  ;  and  the  paper  is  too  thin  to  shave  on. 

The  second  of  these,  which  we  mentioned,  "  The  DeHinjf  of  Hu- 
man Governments  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  &c.  &c.,"  is  by  Dr  Thomas, 
the  person  from  whom  the  author  of  the  Coming  Struggle  got  some  of 
his  most  striking  ideas.  Dr  Thomas  is  the  Editor  of  a  Prophetical 
Journal  in  New  York.  (They  are  pretty  common  thereabout,  propbe. 
tical  journals — both  Mormomite  and  other.)  "  The  Herald  of  the 
Kingdom  and  Age  to  Come/'  is  the  title  of  his  Magazine ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable for  original  and  striking  explanations  of  prophetical  symbols, 
and  for  the  ingenious  way  in  which  he  showed  that  all  that  takes  place 
in  Europe  from  week  to  week  is  in  corroboration  of  some  of  his  predic- 
tions. He  was  somewhat  difiiculted  in  1 848.9>  when  he  was  rather 
rash  in  his  foretellings  ;  but  he  has  lately  retrieved  himself  by  assigning 
a  place  to  Louis  Napoleon ;  viz.,  representing  him  and  his  policy  as  the 
essence  and  representation  of  the  three  unclean  spirits  like  firogs^  in 
which  character  he  is  first  to  enter  into,  and  then  to  come  forth  firom  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon  and  of  the  beast  and  of  the  &lse  prophet>  to  gather 
together  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  battle. 

*^  The  DownftUl  of  Despotism,**  is  believed  to  have  achieved  any 
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I  it  has  met  with>  by  means  of  the  ingenious  nature  of  the  title. 

Tb«  reader  may  sometimes  have  seen  handbills  stuck  up  by 
fkky  shopkeeper^  which  were  so  ingeniously  printed,  that  he  was 
Qod,  by  &lse  pretences,  to  stop  and  read  them.  We  remember 
one  such,  of  which  the  prominent  words  were — **  St  Paul's  Dx- 
ID  BY  FiRB."  But  upon  perusing  it,  we  found  it  bore  that  owing 
ire  in  some  premises  in  Si  Paul's  Churchyard,  a  considerable 
ty  of  goods  had  been  either  damaged  or  desiroysd  by  fire.  The 
;em  to  secure  readers  was  in  the  printing,  and  the  disposition  of 
lei,  which  at  a  little  distance,  produced  an  e£fect  quite  different 
he  real  meaning.  This  is  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by 
ithor,  or  by  the  publisher  of  the  *'  Downfall  of  Despotism."  The 
her  is  Mr  Nisbet,  London,  and  we  always  understood  he  was  an 
ous  man.  The  plan  adopted,  is  to  print  in  large  letters,  at  the 
the  title-page,  ''  The  Downfall  of  Beepotismy"  and  in  equally 
etters,  at  the  middle  of  the  page,  "  by  the  Ret,  E,  B.  ElUoii." 
Down/all  o/Despotiem,  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  ElHolt,"  secures  plenty  of 
isers.  But  when  the  purchaser  has  given  his  sixpence,  and  ex. 
i  the  title-page  more  carefully,  he  observes  that  it  reads  thus : — 

Downfall  of  Despotism,  &c.,  showiny,  in  accordance  with  the 
pies  of  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  recognised  by — Qheee  last 

are  in  very  small  print] — Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott— -pn  very  large 
|— -The  Overthrow  of  Popery,  &c. — ^The  Mission  of  the  Russians — 
^ail  of  the  Turkish  Empire — The  Invasion  of  Britain,  and  the 

of  Liberty  in  the  New  World." 
is  work  abounds  with  even  greater  idolatry  of  democracy,  or  **  the 

of  the  Age,"  as  it  calls  it,  than  even  the  "  Coming  Struggle  ;'*  in 
his  is  a  characteristic  of  this  whole  class  of  productions, — the  evi. 
letire  of  their  authors  to  countenance  democracy,  even  its  wildest 
—which  sometimes  makes  us  suspect  they  are  Bied  Republicans  in 
■e  ;  but  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  pamphlet  is  that 
ket  America  the  scene  of  the  Millennium.     Britain  and  all  the  old 

would  appear  to  be  left  a  ruinous  heap ;  but  America,  (with 

I  he  sometimes  conjoins  Australia)  is  to  be  the  abode  of  holiness 
lappiness.     His  reason  for  believing  this  is  because  there  is  to  be 

II  nor  moon  in  heaven,  (which  he  seems  to  regard  as  identical  with 
lillennium)  ;  and  the  absence  of  sun  and  moon  means  that  there  are 

no  principalities  nor  powers  (!)  in  religious  nor  in  civil  matters, 
ica  is  the  country  which  most  nearly  resembles  this  blessed  state 
ngs  at  present,  and,  therefore,  America  is  to  be  heaven  ;  the  Aus- 
a  continent  is  to  be  another  heaven  ;  and.  Norfolk  Island  (we  pre- 
)  will  be  the  third  heaven.  And  he  says  that  Elliott's  principles 
terpretation  lead  him  to  this ;  and  both  he  and  his  Editor,  who 
I  his  Preface,  declare  that  *'  if  the  author's  conclusions  in  regarding 
rica  as  the  scene  of  the  millennial  Church  and  world  are  not  received, 
e  is  (^ven  to  all  prophetical  interpretation."  Let  Mr  Elliott  reflect 
ler  ha  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  these  awful  extravagances.  So 
gly  does  this  author  before  us  picture  the  beauties  of  America,  and 
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the  propriety  of  a  speedy  exodus  to  it,  (p.  51),  that  we  at  first  Mt  him 
down  for  a  Mormonite ;  but  he  may  possibly  be  an  emigration  agent* 

"  Tekel"  is  by  no  means  so  extravagant.  It  seems  to  be  written  by  a 
Scotchman  and  a  clergyman, — we  have  no  doubt  by  Mr  Wright,  the 
author  of  "  Britain's  Last  Struggle."  Tekel  by  no  means  comes  up  to 
the  promise  of  its  title.  It  does  not  with  any  fulness  consider  the 
Cioming  Struggle,  still  less  the  reviewers  of  that  work.  The  author  of 
Tekel  uses  the  Coming  Struggle  as  a  mere  introduction  to  the  expression 
of  his  own  ideas  on  prophecy,  which  (though  by  no  means  so  extrava* 
gant  as  those  of  many  others)  are  distinguished  by  this,  that  he  regards 
the  national  breaches  of  the  covenants  and  engagements  against  Popery, 
&c.,  as  the  cause  of  divine  wrath,  experienced  at  present  in  the  annoy- 
ances to  which  our  country  is  subjected  from  Popery  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere ;  and  to  be  further  experienced  in  a  desolation  of  our  country, 
unless  there  be  speedily  a  national  covenanting  for  the  extinction  of  all 
heresy  and  evil  from  the  land. 

We  are  tired, — and  we  are  more  than  tired;  we  are  saddened, — at  all 
the  prophetical  extravagance  which  has  of  late  been  broached  so  freely ; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  the  reader  is  so  too. 

We  know  not  how  far  such  men  as  Elliott  are  responsible  for  this 
extravagance,  but  we  see  its  authors  lay  it  to  their  doot.  Elliott  him- 
self  is  tolerably  modest ;  but  there  is  Gumming,  whose  delight  seems  to 
be  to  bring  forward  the  most  startling  and  striking  conclusions  or  con- 
jectures of  Elliott.^  We  are  afraid  Gumming  has  done  some  harm.  In 
his  way  of  dealing  with  Elliott  (except  that  he  more  openly  acknow. 
ledges  his  source)  he  resembles  the  Coming  Struggle  in  its  way  of  deal- 
ing with  Dr  Thomas.  So  that  we  may  say,  Elliott  is  to  Gumming, 
as  Thomas  is  to  the  author  of  the  Coming  Struggle. 

The  bold  interpretations  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  which  have  been  in- 
dulged in,  by  such  as  Elliott  and  Gumming,  (by  Gumming  especially)  seem 
quite  opposite  to  the  intention  of  Scripture,  in  hiding  the  times,  and 
seasons,  and  circumstances  of  the  last  days  under  figures  and  symbols. 
The  constant  thetne  of  these  writers  is  the  second  coming  of  Christ ; 
which  they  refer  to,  not  only  for  purposes  of  information  but  of 
practice. 

They  would  persuade  us  that  the  coming  of  Christ  ought  to  be  a 
greater  motive  to  our  holiness  and  watchfulness,  than  the  assurance  of 
our  own  death  and  consequent  judgment  can  be.  Now,  surely  it  is  at 
least  as  certain  that  we  shall  die,  as  that  we  shall  live  to  witness  the 
second  coming  of  Christ 

But,  apart  from  this,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  Christ's  second  coming  can  be  so  precisely  ascertained  as 
these  writers  seem  to  imagine  ?  Consider  the  case  of  Christ's  Jirtt 
coming.  There  were  prophecies  about  it,  under  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, even  as  there  are  prophecies  about  his  second  coming  under 
the  New.  And  his  first  coming  was  surely  more  important  than  his 
second  coming.  It  was  surely  more  important  to  the  Jews  to  know 
about  his  first  coming,  than  it  can  be  for  us  to  know  about  his  second 
coming.     Were  the  circumstances  then  of  hiw Jiret  coming  revealed? 
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Tlie  very  opposite.  That  he  wot  to  come^  and  whjf  he  was  to  come,  were 
made  clearly  known  ;  but  other  circumBtancei,  such  as  the  exact  time, 
fflaety  and  mode  of  his  coming,  as  well  as  the  incidents  of  his  death, 
thdii^  all  contained  in  the  prophecies,  were  intentionally  so  obscured 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Jews  before  his  time  to  understand  them. 
Kow  that  the  events  are  past,  we  see  clearly  enough  that  all  these  things 
vare  foretold,  even  to  the  parting  of  his  raiment,  and  the  gall  given  him 
to  drink.  But  it  was  not  the  divine  will  that  all  these  things  should 
Ibe  known  to  the  prechristian  Jews ; — ^not  unto  themselves  did  the  pro- 
{diets  minister  these  things  but  unto  us ;— -these  things  were  not  intended 
to  excite  the  fiuicy  in  theorizing  upon  their  meaning,  but  they  were  in- 
tended for  CM,  that  in  their  accoraance  with  their  fulfilment  we  may 
aee  the  divine  wisdom,  and  &ithfulnefl8>  and  unchangeableness. 

Hay  it  not  be  similar  in  regard  to  Christ's  second  coming  !  That  he 
•f  to  come,  and  why  he  is  to  come,— for  the  glorification  of  his  people 
and  the  discomfiture  of  his  enemies, — is  revved.  But  what  greater 
reason  have  we  for  expecting  to  know  every  thing  relating  to  his  coming 
the  second  time,  than  the  Jews  had  in  regard  to  his  coming  the  first 
time?  No  doubt  many  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  his  coming  are 
contained  in  the  predictions  of  Scripture,  but  it  was  the  same  before. 
And  apparently,  the  time  and  other  circumstances  of  his  coming  were 
veiled  in  symbols,  in  order  that  the  Jews  might  not  too  certainly  know 
them.  Such  knowledge  probably  would  not  be  consistent  with  our 
present  walking  by  fitith,  nor  yi'iUti  the  patience  in  which  we  must 
possess  our  souls. 

And  that  much  harm  may  arise  firom  rash  interpretations  of  prophecy, 
finm  explaining  the  deep  things  of  Ood  by  emergent  events,  of  which  we 
see  only  the  beginning,  andirom  premature  as  well  as  erroneous  expecta- 
tions of  the  Messiah,  the  history  of  the  Jews  assures  us.  Does  not  G^ 
maliel  in  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Acts  tell  us,  that  before  Christ's  day, 
many  had  gone  out  afler  Theudas,  and  after  Judas  of  Galilee,  supposing 
them  to  be  the  appointed  saviours  of  Israel,  and  were,  in  consequence, 
•cattered,  bnmeht  to  nought,  and  slain. 

Let  us  avoia  their  fete.  None  of  us  know  of  what  nature  the  affairs 
in  Eastern  Europe  (upon  which  these  prophetical  writers  and  publishers 
found  so  mudi)  are  about  to  be ;  God  alone  knows  the  end  firom  the  be- 
ginning. Had  he  intended  us  to  know  these  things,  he  would  have 
made  them  knovm  to  us,  so  that  the  humble  believer  could  understand 
them.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  are  things  of  which  the  prophe- 
cies speak.  We  shall  know  hereafter.  Let  us  not  be  led  by  any  ap- 
peaxance  of  events  of  which  we  know  not  the  next  turn,  into  any  extrava- 
gance of  fimcy,  far  less  of  conduct.  Th^re  are  two  errors  in  conduct  apt 
to  be  produced  even  in  those  who  are  sincere,  by  a  belief  in  the  Coming 
Straggle  and  such  like  productions.  Some  are  apt  to  be  led  to  remiss* 
ness  in  contending  against  Popery  and  all  other  forms  of  evil,  from  the 
asnixaiiee  that  these  are  speedily  to  be  demolished  whether  they  exert 
disiiuelvet  or  no.  And  the  other  error  is,  that  many  are  apr  to  be  led 
to  endeavour  to  use  means  of  a  questionable  character,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  events  which  God  has  foretold.     Even  if  we  knew  that  the 

2  a 
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iMue  of  the  present  Eastern  afikirs  was  to  be  the  Russian  Emperor's 
capture  of  Constantinople^  we  should  not  be  justified,  either  individually 
or  nationally,  in  going  a  single  step  out  of  the  way  of  our  duty  because  of 
such  knowledge.     How  was  Jacob  punished  because  of  his  seeking  to 
promote  €h>d's  revealed  purposes  by  wrongous  means !  But  in  this  case, 
God  has  not  revealed  his  purpose  to  us.     We  do  not  know  that  this  is 
to  be  the  issue,  nor  what  is  to  be  the  issue  of  these  present  difficulties. 
It  would  be  most  rash  and  presumptuous,  from  any  thing  God  has  said 
in  his  Word,  for  us  to  say  what  the  issue  was  to  be.     How  supremely 
foolish  and  evil  then  would  it  be  to  be  either  remiss  or  rash  in  our  oon* 
duct !     Duty  is  ours,  and  the  issue  God's.     Let  us  petition  against  the 
secrecy,  of  nunneries,  and  seek  the  enlightenment  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  of  all  who  are  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way,  not  relaxing  our  exer- 
tions  because  some  tell  us  that  the  downfall  of  error  is  at  hand.     But 
let  us  on  the  other  hand  do  nothing  rash  or  wrong  on  that  account. 
The  end,  even  if  we  knew  it,  would  not  jusdfy  the  means.     And  we  do 
not  know  the  end,  in  such  things  as  these.     Let  us  be  neither  remiss  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  rash  on  the  other,  and  let  us  henceforth  spend  our 
sixpences  on  better  books  than  the  **  Coming  Struggle." 


A  SeUdion  from  the  Correipondence  of  TAomae  Chalmer$,  D.D,,  emd 
L,L,D,    Edited  by  th(9  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna.     Constable  &  Co. 

This  concluding  volume  relative  to  Chalmers,  and  containing  « large 
portion  of  his  correspondence,  is  produced  in  a  style  accordant  with  that 
of  the  biography,  the  earlier  volumes  of  which  we  formerly  noticed.  A 
large  mass  of  extra  materials  have,  apparently,  come  into  Dr.  Hanna's 
hands  since  his  labours  commenced,  and  while  the  volume  before  us 
undoubtedly  falls  short  of  the  expectations  we  cherished  when  the  pub- 
lication was  announced,  it  still  contains  much  curious  and  charactertstie 
matter.  There  is,  however,  no  principle  of  chronological  arrangement 
adopted  in  giving  the  correspondence ;  a  considerable  portion  poaienes 
little  permanent  int^est ;  and  the  selection  embraces  few  letters  from 
Dr.  Chalmers'  more  distinguished  contemporaries.  But  the  book  will, 
nevertheless,  be  prized  by  many  of  the  admirers  of  Chalmers,  though 
we  fear  that  its  circulation  amongst  the  general  public  will  be  compara- 
tively limited ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  fiHir  large  volumes 
of  biography,  constituted  rather  a  bulky  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
greatest  name  that  graced  the  Free  Se^spion,  and  to  the  possession  of 
which  tha  seoeders  owed  much  of  the  impressiveness  of  that  event  in 
the  view  of  those  distant  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  Free  Chnrdi 
does  right  in  honouring  Chalmers,  for  to  Chalmers  she  owes  much  of  the 
prog^ress  she  has  made.  The  enthusiasm  which  prompted  him,  and  the 
practical  sagacity  of  his  financial  propositions,  have  already  caniad  her 
through  the  serious  difficulty  attendant  on  the  rairing  of  a  new  ecelasl- 
astical  fabric.  What  measure  of  stability  may  attach  to  it,  the  futum 
must  decide. 
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Chalmers'  views  of  the  clerical  office  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
fetter  of  advice: — 

^*  Mr  DBAR  Sir, — I  shall  say  nothing  of  practical  or  devotional  reading 
and  study,  indispensable  though  they  be  to  the  upholding  of  the  best  and 
highest  mnctions  of  our  being,  but  speak  chiefly  of  intellectual  pursuits  and 
professional  business. 

'*  And  first,  it  were  of  immense  value  to  lay  it  doWn  as  a  rule  to  which 
von  should  doggedly  and  determinedly  adhere,  that  of  giving  two  or  three 
taoiin  daily  for  at  least  three  days  in  the  week,  and,  if  the  o^  of  immediate 
kasinsss  allowed,  for  more  di^s  than  this,  to  some  high  subject  o(  profes- 
•onai  Uterature.  I  pressed  this  <m  Mr.  Douglas,  constitutionally  one  of  the 
moot  indolent  men  I  Know,  and  the  result  was  his  work  on  the  ^  Advanoe^ 
mcBt  of  Society,'  &c.  Your  '  Exegesis  on  Miracles,'  and  your  '  Sermon  on 
tbe  Sacrament,*  convince  me  that  if  you  would  but  select  your  topics  and  do 
tiloewise,  you  could,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  furnish  products  of  souther  and 
still  higher  quality  than  those  to  which  1  refer. 

*'  And  the  same  habit  of  so  much  time  for  this  elaborate  mental  exertion 
might  not  only  iasue  in  superior  authorship,  but  superior  sermonsi  of  which 
it  were  weU  that  you  had  a  certain  and  increasing  number  whan  called  to 
preach  on  great  public  occasions,  or  to  first-rate  auditories. 

^  My  reason  ror  being  satisfied  with  three  dajrs  in  the  week  for  the  more 
transcendental  effort  which  1  now  recommend  is,  that  I  suppose  your  ordi- 
nary pulpit  preparations  are  managed  in  a  different  way,  and  might  require 
perhaps  two  or  three  days  each  week,  not  to  be  encroached  upon  by  any 
call  on  your  mind,  during  these  days,  for  a  more  fiitiguinf^  exercise. 

^  So  much  for  the  creative  efforts  of  thought  and  compositiim.  Additional 
to  these,  1  would  have  one  or  two  hours  a  day  for  the  persual  of  the  more 
arduous  kind  of  books^  such  as  might  subserve  the  preparations  which  I 
have  now  recommended,  and  store  the  mind  with  all  tnat  is  most  profound 
and  philosoplucal  in  the  themes  which  you  propose  to  elucidate. 

*^  If  these  directions  were  fully  and  r^marfy  acted  up  to,  I  would  wil- 
lingly allow  the  remainder  of  the  time  for  light  reading,  society,  and  parochial 
dutiea.  And,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  1  would,  as  1  could  find  the  instru- 
ments, devdve  as  much  as  1  profitably  could  upon  others,  whether  in  the 
capacity  of  elders  or  Sabbath^teachers,  without^  at  the  same  time,  precipitat- 
ii^  these  arrangements  beyond  the  real  worth  of  the  agents  who  shall  or 
may  oast  up  one  by  one,  and  to  those  you  might  rightly  commit  the  man- 
i^gement  in  question. 

^'  But  what  is  all  in  all,  is  a  systematic  distribution  of  time.  It  is  not  by 
irregular  efforts,  however  gigantic,  that  any  great  practical  achievement  is 
overtaken.  It  is  by  the  constant  recurrence  and  repetition  of  small  efforts 
directed  to  a  given  object,  and  resolutelv  sustained.and  persevered  in.  In 
this  way  you  will  work  yourself  into  a  deep  and  cleaving  interest  in  topics 
which  at  first  may  have  been  repulsive.  Edwards's  Worics  supply  a  ridi 
assortment  of  such  topics ;  marks  of  conversion,  marks  of  a  woric  of  the 
Spirit,  original  sin.  necessity,  sacrament,  &c. ;  see  also  Butler's  *  Sermons,' 
Iwrioson  8  '  Prophecy,'  and  many  other  authors  whom  1  could  mention  ; 
but  1  would  raUier  the  conoentraticm  of  your  strength  on  a  few  themesi 
than  that  you  should  be  a  universaUst 

^  1  thiiik  that  there  might  be  a  most  beneficial  expenditure  of  all  your 
time,  and  that  the  interest  of  every  hour  of  it  might  be  completely  filled  up 
betwaen  the  two  objects  of,  first,  a  great  mental  product,  and,  secondly,  a 
great  practical  effort  in  your  parish.  I  do  not  want  to  shut  out  hours  of 
ease  and  relaomtion ;  but  the  fetigue  of  the  other  hours  will  make  these  last 
all  the  more  enjoyable.     It  is  a  most  valuable  experienoe  of  Brainerd — that 
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the  rc^lar  distributioa  of  time  is  essential  to  one's  Teligious  prosperity  ; 
and  of  Elliot — that  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  it  is  in  Uie  power  of  prayer 
and  of  pains  to  do  everything. — Yours  most  truly, 

'*  Thomas  Chai^mrrs." 

The  subjoined  letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham  of  Harrow,  it 
also  highly  characteristic :  — 

^  Mv  Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  '^ety  kind  letter  some  time  a«>,  and  do 
count  it  a  very  great  refreshment  to  obtain  from  you  an  occasional  commu- 
nication. Since  writing  you  last,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
your  small  work  on  *  ]£enefit  Societies,'  which  I  can  assure  you  1  read  with 
much  interest  and  satisfisiction.  These  institutions  have  certaial  v  the  advair- 
tage  over  saving  banks  which  you  ascribe  to  them ;  and  if  delivered  £rom 
the  accompaniment  of  disdpation  and  excess,  which  I  am  sorry  to  observe 
go  along  with  them  in  your  part  of  the  country,  might  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  habits  and  comforts  of  the  lower  orders.  They  generally, 
however,  set  out  on  too  liberal  a  system  of  allowances,  which  brings  them 
to  their  termination  in  a  few  years.  And  such  is  my  conviction  of  the 
complete  means  being  with  the  poor  themselves,  to  be  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  relief  from  omers,  that  1  rejoice  to  observe  any  demonstration  of  this 
in  any  way  that  may  induce  foresight  and  economy  amongst  them ;  so  that 
if,  in  point  of  fact,  savings  banks  shall  present  a  greater  allurement  to  eco- 
nomy than  any  other  institution,  1  should  rejoice  m  their  being  encouraged 
and  multiplied  throughout  our  land. 

^  You  ask  me  how  1  liked  the  review  of  my  '  Discourses'  in  the  ^  Chris- 
tian Observer.*  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the  rough  element  of  severity  and 
invective  not  to  feel  that  it  treats  me  with  great  moderation.  There  is  an 
evident  tone  of  friendship  about  it  which  would  have  reconciled  me  to  much 
greater  freedoms  than  it  has  actually  used.  And  I  still  retain  the  same 
reeling  of  kindness  towards  its  conductors,  and  the  same  opinion  of  its  being 
by  far  the  first  of  our  religious  periodicals  in  respect  both  of  talent  and 
Ciiristian  spirit,  that  I  have  long  entertained. 

^  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  to  you  what  I  honestly  think  and  feel  of 
the  evangelical  clei^  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  are  the  great 
Christian  luminaries  of  our  country  at  this  moment,  nor  in  all  the  other 
denominations  of  religion  put  together,  have  I  met  with  a  goodlier  number 
of  devoted  and  spiritual  men  spending  their  zeal  and  earnestness  and  talent 
on  the  best  of  causes.  There  is  one  peculiarity  with  which  I  feel  myself 
most  frequently,  and  I  admit  most  justly  chaiged,  and  that  is  a  pleonastic 
exhibition  of  the  same  idea.  And  yet  when  one  thinks  of  the  passage  where 
the  power  of  demonstration  is  likened  to  a  hammer  breaking  the  rock  in 
pieces,  who  does  not  feel  that  in  such  a  process  the  hammer  is  often  directed 
to  the  same  point  of  application '{  And  be  assured,  that  there  never  yet  was 
any  cause  carried,  or  any  object  practically  driven,  but  by  a  succession  of 
similar  and  repeated  strokes.  Tnis  is  the  case  in  Parliam^it.  It  is  so  also 
in  the  pulpit  And  though  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  shall  ever 
contribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  any  right  position,  and  the  over- 
throw of  any  wrong  one,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  extensive  imprestton 
will  never  be  made  on  the  public  mind  by  a  bare  and  didactic  exhibition  of 
truth,  however  rigid  and  faultless  the  whole  conduct  of  the  argument  may 
be ;  and  that  with  our  nature,  constituted  as  it  is,  there  must  be  reiteration 
and  yaiiation,  and  impassioned  urgency. 

'^  I  have  not  had  yet  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  sermon  on  the  funeral  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  Hall  is  eminently  toiutifal  and  impressive,  and  I 
really  think  it  among  the  foremost  of  his  productions.  My  own  I  am 
iu»haraed  to  speak  of,  and  indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  intelligible  out  of  Glasgow, 
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where  the  question  of  churches  was  perhaps  ahouf  the  next  in  interest  to 
the  main  and  overwhelming  interest  of  the  period.  1  feel  some  little  value, 
however,  for  the  appendix,  for  which  I  am  altogether  responsible  on  the 
footing  of  voluntary  authorship. 

^  1  long  for  a  more  realizing  sense  of  spiritual  things.  There  b  a  darkness 
which  no  liebt  of  argument  can  disperse.  There  is  a  light  which  never  can 
be  reached  out  by  knocking  at  the  door  of  that  sanctuary  that  we  cannot 
open.  May  God  make  to  each  of  us  the  revelation  which  He  maketh  unto 
babes ;  and  may  such  be  our  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as 
to  stamp  the  recognisable  character  of  Heaven  on  our  fellowship  one  with 
another. 

**  Have  yon  ever  attended  to  the  doctrine  of  the  disinterested  love  of  God  ? 
I  fear  that  Edwards,  Witherspoon,  and  the  American  divines  have  a  little 
darkened  the  freeness  of  the  Gospel  offer  by  their  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject The^  seem  to  put  all  the  discredit  of  selfishness  on  the  love  of 
gratitude,  and  would  suspend  the  act  of  acceptance  by  faith,  till  somehow 
or  other  it  could  be  made  contemporaneous  with  the  dawn  of  love  to  God 
on  account ^f  His  own  excellencies.  This  I  do  think  is  a  forbidding  of 
those  whom  God  has  not  forbidden,  and  1  cannot  but  preach  the  Gospel 
without  reserve  to  all  men  in  every  state  of  moral  disease. 

^'  Do  let  me  hear  from  ^'ou  soon.  May  I  request  you  to  give  my  kindest 
remembrances  to  Mr.  Wilson  when  you  see  him.  There  b  no  man  in  the 
world  whom  I  have  a  greater  love  for  than  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  but  1  have 
such  an  impression  of  the  way  in  which  he  is  harassed  and  overdone  by  ex- 
tensive calls  upon  his  attendance,  that  1  am  fearful  to  intrude  upon  him 
even  with  compliments. — I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  most  affectionately, 

'^  Thomas  Chaucebs." 

We  like  also  the  following  consolatory  letter : — 

'^  Mt  dear  Madam, — In  this  season  of  very  painful  interest  and  anxiety 
to  us  all,  1  feel  inclined  to  write  a  few  things,  knowing  well,  at  the  same 
time,  how  powerless  the  words  or  the  wisdom  of  man  are  in  such  an  hour 
of  heavy  tnal  as  that  which  has  come  upon  vou,  and  that  it  is  God  alone, 
who  hath  sent  the  trial,  that  can  send  out  of  His  sanctuary  the  needfiil  help 
and  consolation.  He  alone  can  prepare  you  for  the  whole  of  His  will,  and 
bring  you  out  of  this  arduous  struggle  between  the  feeling  of  nature  and  the 
fiiith  of  His  own  Gospel,  and  teach  you  to  suffer  as  well  as  to  do,  and  gently 
calm  ^our  heart  into  a  settled  acquiescence  in  that  order  which,  for  wise 
and  righteous  reasons.  He  hath  been  pleased  to  institute,  and  by  which  we 
are  made  to  understand  that  it  is  through  much  tribulation  we  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

^  Our  first  prayer  in  the  matter  of  trials  should  be,  '  I^ay  not  upon  us 
trials  beyond  what  we  have  strength  to  bear.'  But  if  we  see  the  likelihood 
of  a  trial  approaching  ;  if  the  progress  of  the  event  looks  threatening ;  if 
explaining  the  will  of  God  by  what  has  happened,  or  is  like  to  happen,  wo 
have  reason  to  fear  or  to  conclude  that  sucn  is  His  appointment — ^then  our 
next  pr^er  should  be,  '  Give  us  strength  to  bear  this  triaL'  It  has  been 
Veil  said,  that  duties  are  ours  and  events  are  God*s.  We  are  sure  that  He 
does  not  afflict  willingly.  We  are  sure  that  there  is  mercy  in  all  His  visit- 
ation&  and  that  His  chastening  hand  yieldeth  the  fruit  of  nghteouaness.  It 
is  saidf  of  God  by  His  own  Son,  who  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  wept  over 
the  sufferings  of  nature,  and  had  compassion  on  the  widow  of  Nain — ^it  is 
said  by  Him,  that  if  a  tree  bring  not  forth  fruit.  He  purgeth  it  or  prunirth 
it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.  The  desire  of  our  heart  runs  too 
much  to  the  creature,  and  He,  in  kindness,  taketh  away  firom  us  the  dearest 
and  best-loved  object,  that  this  desire  may  be  checkea  and  restrained,  and 
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tumed  in  the  risht  an^Unlutary  durection  towards  Himself.  It  looks  very 
daik  and  overwhelmiiig  to  os  in  the  meantime ;  but  that  is  beeaoae  we  are 
ever  regarding  the  world  as  onr  all.  It  would  not  look  dariE  did  we  tho* 
roughly  feel  onrselyes  to  be  straneen  and  pitgnma  in  the  woild*-rdiA  ear 
eye  oarr^  our  mind  forward  to  etanuw— did  we  see  tiime  in  its  tnio  diameter 
as  a  rapid  journey  to  our  stable  and  ultimate  home-^-did  we  contemplate 
death  as  a  removal,  and  think  believingly  of  that  dty  which  hath  fwuida* 
tions,  and  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

^  It  is  a  cruel  flattery  of  human  wishes  to  disguise  the  uttennosl  extent 
of  the  possibility  to  wmch  we  are  liable.  Your  es^ceUent  son  may  veooTer, 
but  he  may  not ;  and  your  mind  should  be  &miliarized  to  both  tenns  of 
this  alternative,  and  you  should  be  feeling  your  wi^  te  Him  who,  after  He 
has  driven  away  all  your  earthly  props,  can  give  yon  Hia  own  word  and 
His  own  promises  to  rest  upon  ;*and  it  is  not  a  painful  or  fieitigai«g  aeareh 
to  which  1  am  now  directing  you.  It  is  not  a  search  the  laboi^  and  the 
difficulty  of  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  agitated,  and  oppressed,  and 
fearful  humanity ;  for  He  is  not  &r  from  you,  and  He  has  revealed  Himedf 
a  very  ^eeeni  help  in  the  time  oftroukk^  and  He  la  rea^yt  even  sew,  to  meet 
your  approaches ;  and  He  asks  you  not  merely  to  dmw  near^  but  to  dmw 
near  with  holdnese;  and  for  what  7 — that  you  may  have  grace  to  help  yoa 
in  the  time  of  need. 

'^  The  very  last  chapter  I  have  read  is  the  sixth  of  John.  1  have  got  I 
think  some  comfort  and  establishment  from  'Uu  It  is  a  marveUously  free 
overture  that  is  there  made  to  the  helpless  and  the  sinfiiL  If  we  leoeive  by 
£uth  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  He  will  dwell  in  us  aiid  we  shall  m 
complete  in  Him. 

^  XiCt  us  not,  however,  remit  our  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  the  interest- 
ing patient  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  God.  My  last  excursion  with  him 
to  Koseneath  raised  very  high  my  estimation  of  his  religious  earnestness. 
He  at  the  time  discovered  a  mind  deeply  and  seriously  at  work  about  the 
'concerns  of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time  weaned  from  all  delusive  confidence 
in  his  own  attainments,  and  evidently  seeking  for  a  surer  foundation.  I 
wal)^ed  with  him  some  weeks  before  through  his  own  properties,  and  there 
witnessed  the  fruits  of  his  beneficence,  and  heard  the  blessings  upon  him  of 
those  who  were  ready  to  perish.  1  heard  him  afterwards  express  the  sense 
he  had  of  his  own  nothingness,  and  confess  Christ  as  the  alone  Author  of 
salvation.  Let  us  hope  tlie  good  deeds  done  in  his  bo^y  were  done  unto 
that  Great  Judge  who  will  acknowledge  and  reward  them,  and  proceeded 
from  that  hith  which  gives  an  interest  and  a  part  in  his  better  righteousness. 

^^  Be  assured  of  my  sympathies  and  my  prayers,  and  believe  me,^  mv  dear 
Madam,  yours  most  truly, 

^^  Thomas  Chalmers.* 

We  entirely  concur  with  the  sentiments  embodied  in  tha  follow- 
ing  letter^ — ^in  reply  to  one  requesting  some  directio^8  on  tbe  subject 
of  Practical  Charity  I'f^ 

^  M^  Dear  ^— I  received  a  letter  some  dayB  sffo  from  the  peiaon  who 
sfgns  himself  *  Christianus,'  and  with  which  I  would  Imlvo  been  still  mora 
g^dfied  had  he  subscribed  his  real  name. 

^  I  think  that  the  best  school  for  b^evolence  is  a  limj^ted  dislrict,  whioh  it 
is  oompecent  for  an^  individual  to  assume  as  the  field  in  wl^ch  he  ehooass 
to  exercise  his  philanthropy,  J  would  take  one  of  the  poorait  vicinities  in 
the  whole  town,  and  measura  off  for  myself  a  population  o^  si^  fifitv  or  a 
hundred  fiunilies,  and  the  topic  of  introduction  I  should  choose  would  n^^ 
be  an  hiquiiy  into  their  temporal  necearities,  (for  this  might  oaU  finrUi  a 
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HKlfell  mott  appalling  to  the  adrenturer,  and  mooft  corrupting  to  the  people 
whom  he  means  to  oenefit,)  bat  rather  an  inqniry  mto  the  state  qf  health 
and  the  edncation  of  the  voung ;  or  the  aeeommodation  that  there  is  with 
TBipact  ta  schools  and  lurches ;  or  something,  in  short,  that  wonld  begin 
your  acquaintance  with  the  people,  without  exciting  any  sordid  or  merce- 
nary expectation.  Yon  will  not  find  it  so  formidable  an  affiiir  to  secnre  a 
welofmie  from  the  fiunilies,  among  whom  you  may  reiterate  as  often  as  you 
will  on  the  same  tonics^  but  never  in  the  ostensible  capacity  of  an  almoner, 
aaraming  always  tne  higher  capacity  of  a  friend  to  their  children,  sod  a 
aealoos  adrocate  or  promoter  of  all  that  can  conduce  to  the  improvement  of 
pifadple  and  moral  habits  among  the  population.  In  this  way  they  will 
not  obtrude  their  necessities  so  readily  upon  vou  ;  while  you^  on  the  other 
hand,  when  their  necessities  in  any  particular  way  force  themselves  upon 
yovr  observation,  may  secretly  and  without  the  knowledge  of  others  relieve 
them.  You  will  thus  find  the  work  of  charity  a  very  auiet  and  manage- 
able process ;  for,  in  truth,  there  won't  be  half  a  dozen  families  among  me 
hundred  who  will  stand  in  real  need  of  your  money ;  while,  perhaps,  one- 
half  of  the  wh<Ae  would  have  been  the  sordid  expectants  of  your  generosity 
had  yon  iniudioiously  announced  yourself  as  tht  general  almoner  of  the 
district  you  had  assumed. 

^  Meanwhile,  ply  all  the  families  with  kind  and  moral  attentions,  stimulate 
education,  recommend  cleanliness,  encourage  church-going  habits.  Be  not 
too  obtrusive  with  your  money ;  let  the  people  pay  for  all  themselves  as 
much  as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  shew  that  you  grudge  no  expense 
Uiat  would  serve  their  best  interests  by  being  generous  in  every  case  of  un- 
questionable distress ;  by  setting  up,  'd  you  will,  a  little  librsnry  in  the  dis- 
trict^ to  which,  however,  there  oug^t  to  be  small  quarterly  payments  on 
the  part  of  the  people  themselves.  Set  up  a  local  Savings'  Bank  if  yon 
think  it  would  promote  frugality,  and  study  by  all  possible  means  to  make 
the  people  thrive — not  so  much  by  any  imparted  liberality  on  your  part,  as 
ikrkje  by  teaching  them  the  power  of  their  own  resources  and  their  own 
capabilities. 

^  I  have  not  nearly  exhausted  thisfiivourite  subject ;  but  I  send  you  to  the 
beet  school  when  1  send  you  to  the  school  of  your  own  experience.  Bhinders, 
and  failures,  and  discouragements  &re  unavoidktble ;  but  yon  are  in  the  best 
pbce  for  profiting  by  these,  when  you  confine  yourself  to  a  local  territory^ 
where  you  are  ever  growing  in  acquaintanceship  and  mutual  regard  with 
the  people,  dian  when  you  throw  yourself  at  large  over  a  boUnmoM  field. 
Mr  John  Campbell,  Tertius,  W.8.,  has  done  the  very  same  thing  that  I 
now  recommend  to  you,  and  if  you  are  disposed  to  consult  him,  he  is  quali- 
fied to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  my  pneent  eommunicatibn.— *Y ouni 
tmly, 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  letter  of  Christian  BnooorogBinant : — 

^^  Mt  iWAR  CouNTBSB. — It  is  my  earnest  prater  to  God  that  your  superin- 
tendence of  the  Sabbath  School,  established  m  the  very  interesting  district 
in  which  you  reside,  may  be  abundantly  blessed,  and  that  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  lasting  benefit  to  its  sequestered  inhabitants ;  that  a  religious 
population  may  arise  around  you ;  and  Uiat  God,  by  His  Spirit,  may  cany 
nome  the  lessons  of  His  Word  to  all  to  whom  they  are  adnunistered. 

^  When  one  thinks  of  the  certainty  of  approadnng  death,  and  the  greatiMBS 
of  the  coming  eteiaity,  one  cannot  but  think  that  the  only  important  his- 
tory which  is  going  on  in  the  world  is  the  unseen  history  of  human  souls ; 
nor  do  I  know  a  more  interesting  event  than  that  of  a  heart  alienated'  firom 
God,  and  labouring  under  a  waste  for  the  method'  of  salvation  by  the 
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Cross,  when  it  becomes  at  length  reconciled  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  ihe 
Gospel,  ^d  is  called  out  of  darkness  into  God's  maryellous  light.     In  thtoe 
ipstitutions  of  Sabbath  Schools  there  is  always,  indeed,  a  secondary  adraii- 
taffe  to  be  deriyed  from  the  acquirement  of  those  habits  of  regularitj,  woA 
subordination,  and  all  these  minor  accomplishments  which  condueo  to  th» 
formation  of  good  subjects  and  good  members  of  societjr ;  and  when  edacfr- 
tion  is  receiyed  in  subseryiencj^  to  those  temporal  ble8SiiM;s,  it  is  no  doubt  of 
considerable  temporal  advantage,  and  must  be  so  oonsicfeied  eyen  by  those 
who  have  no  taste  for  religion,  and  take  no  concern  for  the  hig^h  malteiv 
ajQd  interests  of  eternity.    But  really  when  we  look  to  tbe  insignificaiioe  of 
the  present  scene,  and  read  belieyingly  the  Bible,  and  there  learn  the  ieesoa 
of  what  a  wretched  beinff  man  is  by  nature ;  and  when  we  aie  made  to  nn- 
4erstand  that  there  is  omy  one  way  of  recoyery,  and  to  consider  how  gnat 
and  how  radical  a  change  must  take  place  in  our  hearts  ere  we  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  kinffdom  of  Heaven,  and  that  we  must  submit  With  the 
docility  of  a  Uttle  chnd  to  these  sayings,  that  ^  through  fiiiUi  in  the  hkx>d  of 
Christ  we  are  justified,  and  through  ttie  washing  of  regeneration  we  are 
sanctified;' — when  these  views  open  in  their significancy  and  magnitude 
upon  the  understanding,  then  a  mightier  object  will  be  seen  oonneded  with 
a  Sabbath  School.    It  wiU  be  valued  chiefly  on  spiritual  and  sacred  grounds, 
and  the  main  anxiety  will  be,  that  they  who  repair  for  Scriptural  education 
shall  become  wise  unto  salvation  through  the  iaith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Now,  to  fulfil  this  higher  object,  it  is  necessary  that  every  higlwr  expedient 
should  be  resorted  to ;  that  the  children  should  be  spoken  to  with  affection- 
ate conoem  by  their  teacher,  that  he  should  add  to  his  admonition  the  force 
of  his  example ;  that  parents  should  warmly  co-operate  in  the  great  object, 
l|nd  add  all  the  force  'of  their  example  and  admonitions ;  that  unanimity 
should  prevail  amongst  all  connected  with  it ;  and  that  the  prayers  of  inter- 
cession should  fireqoently  be  lifted  up  for  the  prosperity  of  a  cause  so  right- 
eous.   It  b  my  earnest  and  real  desire  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  your  plsoe 
mifty  experience  in  rich  and  satisfying  abundance  the  comforts  of  the  Chris- 
tian faiUi,  and  may  grow  every  day  m  the  graces  of  Christian  obedience.    It 
ia,  indeed,  a  wondrous  silence  which  immortal  beings  observe  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  on  the  most  urgent  and  greatest  of  all  topics,  that 
of  their  souls ;  and  1  sometimes  think  how  they  will  look  to  each  other, 
and  upbraid  each  other,  should  they  meet  on  the  same  common  ground 
of  condemnation  on  the  great  day  of  reckoning.     Believe  me,  I  feel  noUiiog 
but  the  prompting  of  anxiety  and  tenderness  when  I  entreat  my  fellow- 
Christians  to  persevere  in  a  course  of  earnest  and  laborious  striving  for  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.    The  Gospel  invitation  is  free,  but  the  Gospel  require- 
inent  is  strict :  there  is  a  chapge  of  heart  demanded,  as  well  as  a  chanse  of 
external  conduct.    But,  oh  how  delightful  that  the  prayer  of  faith  mcSceth 
all  things  possible,  and  that,  though  we  benn  in  darkness,  and  helplessness, 
and  error,  if  we  follow  the  saviour.  He  will  shew  unto  us  the  liirht  of  life. 
■- Yours  Very  truljr,  ^ 

'^  Thomas  Chajlmbbs.'* 
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7%e  Crook  an4  the  SM)ordr-4he  Heir  qfLom^  and  other  Poems.    By  Francis 
FiTSHuoH.    Edlnbuigh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

Poetry  has  got  a  deal  of  what  is  called  the  "oold  shoulder,''  in  this  dull 
^atter-of-fact  age.     Lord  Byron  averred  that  Amos  Cottle  strung  the  tyre 
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rain,  amidst  the  diners  on  turtle  in  Bristol.  We  fear  the  same  fiite  has 
D  realised  hy  many  of  our  versifiers,  in  days  later  In  the  history  of  the 
rid  than  the  issae  of  the  ^'  English  Bards  of  the  nohle  poet.  We  diure- 
too,  that  poetical  works  whicti  would  have  been  much  esteemed  in  past 
es,  are  now  disregarded  simply  because  poets  are  too  numerous — ^the 
ilie  taste  too  refined — and  prose  regarded  as  a  sufficient  instrumentality 
every  literary  purpose  but  songs  to  be  set  to  music.  Yet  poets  write 
M  if  in  defiance  of  the  antipathy  or  ingratitude  of  the  a^,  Thfjy  will 
iile  their  strains  though  the  listeners  be  few— contented  with  publishing, 
ugh  but  a  select  body  of  readers  pay  for  theur  works.  Nay,  we  daresay 
le  of  the  tuneful  tribe  receive  no  returns  at  all,  but  give  away  copies  to 
rate  friends  and  the  reviewers — thus  living  in  the  sympathies  of  a  narrow, 
;  as  it  will  be  regarded,  intelligent  circle.  We  can  aUow  however  that  a 
1  of  what  is  named  poetry  is  very  common-plaoe^or  very  bad — ^nay  ez- 
ilde—poor  gingle— ecaroely  sound  itself— and  containing^  but  little  sense 
ledeem  clumsy  metre.  Tne  volume  before  us,  (which  is  finely  got  up) 
rnly  poetical^^x>ntains  poems  beautiful  and  pleasing^— and  as  m4>pens 
h  a  careful  artist,  the  details  are  carefully  elaborated  and  neatiy  fiiuahed 
In  plain  language,  there  is  the  poetic  merit  and  elegant  artistic  ex- 
■ion.  The  first  poem  is  the  story  of  an  innocent  rustic — a  shepherd  who 
Md  and  won  a  fiur  country  damsel— but  on  account  of  the  vengeance  of 
fiUher  of  the  lady,  the  unfortunate  young  couple  hied  off  to  Glasgow, 
infer.  The  husband  got  work  in  a  ractory,  but  imbibed  irreliffious  and 
dlingprinciples — broke  hiswifo^  heart-— enlisted  for  a  soldier,  andtbund  on 
return  from  the  wars  that  the  poor  woman  had  died  a  maniac.  Such  may 
e  been  realised  in  actual  life— while  however  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
coontiy  has  its  dangers  and  temptations  as  well  as  the  town.  Alas  [there 
to  place  secure  against  sin  in  the  present  life.  The  veteran's  return  to  the 
fe  of  his  dead  Wife,  is  beautifully  told,  concluding  with  the  abjuration 
»w. 

'^  This  is  her  grave !  O  do  not  spare  your  tears ; 
Such  innocence  as  thb  deserves  them  all ; 
Nor  treat  me  with  disdain :  through  changeful  years 
I've  sought  forgiveness  here  and  ever  shaU. 

^  At  this  blest  shrine  1*11  yield  my  latest  breath, 
Give  back  to  time  my  sword,  my  banner  furled ; 
Firm  to  my  post  until  the  drum  of  death 
Shall  beat  to  quarters  in  a  better  world." 

rbe  Heir  of  Lorn  is  a  legendary  poem,  dealing  with  events  long  after 
arrival  of  Columba  in  Sootlan<£— out  during  the  existence  of  the  Celtic 
1  Scandinavian  superstitions.  The  story  b  finuy  told,  and  the  catastrophe, 
altinff  in  the  deatn  of  two  lovers,  exquisitely  saddening  and  melancholy, 
I  finale  of  a  dismal  legend  of  Normandy.  Perhaps  however  Uiese  tales  of 
dent  wars  and  loves— of  combats  and  of  superstitious  drivelling,  may  be 
w  avoided  by  the  poet.  There  are  better  and  more  genial  themes — 
imes  more  instructive  too  to  enga^  the  bard  and  to  supply  him  with  be- 
ing inspiration.  Some  very  pleasmg  minor  pieces  conclude  the  volume. 
B  ooula  have  wished  their  number  greater,  and  on  a  laiger  number  of 
gecta.  We  can  onf^  afford  space  for  the  concluding  verses  of  that  headed 
fovember." 


«( 


It  is  sad,  sad,  sad  in  the  lone  churchyard  ; 
it  is  sad  when  the  yew  trees  moan ; 
The  voice  of  the  dying  year  is  heard, 
'Mong  the  tombs  of  the  dead  io  groan. 
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^*  It  10  dark,  dork,  dark  where  the  mm  goes  down ; 
It  IB  dark  with  yon  cloudy  moon ; 
The  angel  of  Hope  from  the  earth  hath  flown, 
To  bring  garlands  of  freshneM  soon." 


Hintt  to  Legal  Students^ — being  the  Substance  of  an  Address  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  Perth  Juridi(^  Society.  By  Huob  Barclay,  SheriiF-siri^ 
stitute  of  Perthshh^.    Edinburgh  :  James  Stillie. 

Lawtsrs,  from  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  have  been  subjected  to  a  deal 
•f  obloquy  on  account  of  their  professional  doings.  We  daresay  too  the 
ancients  were  highly  tickled,  when  a  limb  of  the  law,  soliciting  •  patron 
saint  firom  the  pope  for  his  order,  being  told  that  all  the  GanoaSsd  gentry 
were  already  appropriated  by  other  crafts,  was  sent  blindfold  to  a  group  of 
saints,  to  dioae  one  of  the  throng,  but  only  caught  hold  of  one  o€  the  biouBe 
limbs  of  the  Father  of  evil,  squatted  beneath  the  objects  of  his  hate.  H^e 
really  fear  that  there  has  been  some  ground  for  a  dislike  of  this  kind,  and 
certainly  Sir  Walter  Scott  (himself  by  courtesy  at  least,  a  lawyer)  in  his 
Hovds  has  been  at  no  pains  to  disabuse*  the  public  mind  of  a  wrong  impres- 
sion. Sheriff  Barclay,  whose  address  is  under  notice,  speaks  of  hb  professka 
as  one  which  '^  say  what  an  evil  speaker  will  or  may,  stands  high  foir  ite 
moral  and  honourable  feeling.'*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  truth  be  held 
libel,  and  true  speakers  be  branded  as  evil  speakers^  man^  chai^ges  brought 
against  the  lawyers  have  been  too  true.  Our  author  admits  that  ^^  no  other 
profeesion  afforos  more  temptation  to  go  astray,  and  walk  in  devious  paths 
long  undetected,"and  the  coirelative  of  this,  we  apprehend,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  nature,  is  that  many  aware  they  had  unpunity,  have  gone  astray  from 
virtue,  if  ever  thev  had  any,  and  have  by  sinister  conduct  injured  or  ruined 
others.  Yet  we  believe  many  lawyers  have  been  highly  honourable  and 
good  men^  and  we  wish  their  number  was  increased,  for  notwithstanding 
all  the  means  of  publicity  happily  available  at  present,  chicaneir  has  still 
scope  for  its  dark  operations  both  in  court  and  in  chambers.  The  present 
discourse  was  addr^sed  to  a  society  in  Perth  composed  of  young  men  study- 
ing for  the  law,  and  it  would  seem  to  hold  that  ^good  many  denizens  of  the 
^^  fair  city,**  are  aspiring  to  this  position  in  life.  To  these  the  learned  Sheriff 
ofiers  many  ffood  advices  of  a  moral  and  professional  nature.  He  is  earnest 
that  the  student  should  carefully  attend  to  principles  of  law — and  quite 
right  if  these  are  available— but  we  apprehend  that  what  our  author  calls 
the  *'  dry  and  irksome  perusal  of  institutional  writeia  and  law  reports,*'  is 
after  all  the  main  thing  with  the  student  and  his  seniors.  He  warns  his 
hearers  against  ^  opening  points  of  law  acknowledged  to  be  fixed  and  ascer- 
tained.'* ^*  To  dispute  these,*'  he  says,  **  would  render  the  mind  sceptical 
of  every  settled  nomt,  and  encourage  a  disputatious  and  captious  tempera- 
ment.** What  is  res  Judicata  by  the  highest  l^;al  authority  is  a  fact — but 
the  ratUmee  dicidendi  and  the  intrinsical  justice  of  the  decision  is  still  open  to 
challenge  and  controversy.  We  cannot  shut  people's  mouths,  nor  prevent 
them  from  pickingholes— even  in  the  Lord  Chancellor  s  gown — or  the  judges' 
ermine.  Mr.  Banslay  enforces  on  his  youthful  auditory  **  command  of  tem- 
per," and  clenches  the  advice  by  a  story  of  a  clown,  who  hearing  two  men  en- 
gaged in  disDutation,  discriminated  the  one  who  had  the  wont  of  the  argu- 
ment by  his  losing  his  temper.  This  is  reallv  silly— quite  akin  to  the  wise  saw, 
thatpersecution wasneverontheside  oftrutlu  Good reasonenwithagood cause 
will  lose  tempei^though  it  be  a  pitv  they  should — and  the  supporten  of 
what  is  true  in  religion,  nave  unh^ily  persecuted  those  who  difiered  fix>m 
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theiri.  Our  Author  attaches  great  importance  to  the  ability  of  speaking  in 
pablic.  ^*  It  requires,"  ho  says,  ^'  a  clear  and  cool  head  to  make  a  roan  think 
on  his  legs,  and  correctly  to  speak  his  thoughts  and  thins^  aloud.**  We 
^prehena  a  misty  and  heated  brain,  a  '^  sweltering  heat,"  in  the  upper 
story  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  make  a  popular  orator.  Empty  messels  xnake 
the  most  n<use.  There  may  be  genuine  talent,  and  oratorical  confidence  and 
power-— but  the  two  are  not  necessarily — ^nor  we  believe  very  often— com* 
oined.  We  can  scarcely  subscribe  to  the  di<^m  of  the  leansed  sheriff, 
when  talking  of  juyenile  oratory,  he  opines  that  if  there  be  not  flowers  in 
youth,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  ftnit  in  manhood.  The  figure  is  not  cor- 
rect — ^flowers  do  not  precede  fruit  on  the  tree-— but  blossoms.  There  is  no 
aligning  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  tropes  and  figures  of  rhetorie  as 
to  what  the  man  will  turn  out,  and  judgment  sometimes  ripe  in  eoriy  life, 
may  avoid  a  luxuriant  and  flowery  style  as  weU^'as  it  eschews  other  follies 
and  vanities.  This  isjiot  the  age  for  such  displays — we  i'eq«ire,  in  speaking, 
the  aigumentative  and  the  practical,  with  a  very  moderate  sprinkling  of  what 
weak  people  regard  as  b^uties.  Hypercriticism,  Mr.  Barclay  denounce 
and  certainly,  at  a  debating  society,  it  would  be  out  of  place,  but  we  are  not 
pvspared  with  him  to  call  it  the  ^^  nuiaanee  of  letters.**  The  style  and  even 
the  grammar  of  a  book,  may  with  a  critic  be-  a  part  of  the  case— as  both 
constitute  where  bad,  demerits  so  fur  in  the  productions  of  int^ect*  Wo 
recently  saw  some  excellent  observations  in  an  Edinburgh  ioumal,  on  the 
vidouB  use  of  the  verb  ^'  iay"  in  a  work  reviewed — and  al^  the  abuse  of  the 
same  word  among  the  tip-top  quality  in  London.  Whatever  is  an  error,  the 
critic  is  at  liberty  to  point  out — a  function  which  does  not  sapersede,  as  it 
is  distinot  from,  the  estimate  of  ideas  and  intelligence  in  the  composition  re- 
viewed. Some  rules  are  laid  down  for  study.  Our  author  never  left  marks 
in  hooka,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  find  passages — and  always  wrote  down  his 
extraets  from  memory,  collating  them  afterwards  with  the  text.  The  latter 
expedient  is  no  doubt  a  good  one  generally — but  we  fiul  to  perceive  any  utility 
in  the  fiinst  All  persons  cannot  recollect  the  passage  they  desire  to  reperuse, 
and  why  need  to  nunt  for  it,  if  a  mark  discnminates  the  matter  in  a  single 
moment  ?  Why  hunt  amonff  many  volumes  for  an  extract,  if  it  can  be 
turned  up  at  once  in  a  book  oi  reference.  We  agree  with  the  leaned  sheriiF 
that  law  is  not  to  be  learned  bv  fits  and  starts  amidst  the  gratifications  of  an 
effBminate  taste— though  really  hard  study  may  be  better  digested  by  the 
occasional  resource  of  lighter  reading  or  amusement.  But  that  the  law, 
according  to  our  author's  dictum,  is  a  semi-tb^ologioal  aflbir  because  it  deals 
with  oaws  and  crimes,  5rc.,  we  cannot  subscribe  to.  If  however  lawyers  are 
made  better  by  the  delusion,  it  is  so  far  a  matter  beneficial  to  others.  As 
respects  crimes,  it  would  be  well  were  their  punishment  rendered  more  con- 
formable to  the  divine  equity  than  is  the  case  at  present. 


Tke  CoUtm  Tree^  or  EmUy,  the  We$t  Indian.  A  Tale  for  Youog  People. 
By  Mrs.  Hbnrt  Ltncb  ;  with  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Ur.  King, 
GUm^w.  Second  Edition,  Third  Thousand.  Edinbugh :  Johnstone  St 
Hunter. 

Da.  Kuf a,  so  well  known  as  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyteriao  Chnivh 
in  the  west,  having  gone  to  Jamaica  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  formed  an 
aeoidental  but  vei^  pleasing  intimacy  with  a  gentknian  of  the  name  of  Tur- 
ner,— a  zealous  friend  of  the  neffro  race,  and  who,  as  sudi,  had  been  era- 
Soyed  in  a  public  misaion  on  the  continent,  to  ^^  engage,  if  possible,  the 
lendly  concurrence  of  foreign  powers  in  the  enforcement  of  anti-shve-trade 
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treaties."  Mr.  T.  died  at  Paris,  engrossed  to  the  last  in  his  grand  schemffl 
of  benevolence.  The  widow  of  this  esteemed  ffentleraan  earnestly  uiged 
upon  Dr,  King  to  befriend  a  widow  lady,  a  Mrs.  Lynch^  connected  with  the 
West  Indies,  who  was  addicted  to  literary  studies.  With  a  kindnen  which 
does  the  Rev.  gentleman  much  credit,  he  complied  with  the  solicitation,  and 
hence  the  present  publication.  The  story  is  rather  a  brief  rapid  auto-bio- 
graphy, than  a  tale  in  the  ordinary  sense^— exemplifying  a  plot, — or  a  va- 
riety of  events,  all  converging  towards  some  denouement.  The  writer,  as 
she  describes  herself,  is  the  child  of  a  wealthy  West  India  planter,  who  had 
for  his  wife  an  eminently  pious  woman.  The  dauehter  vms  brought  up  in  the 
fear  of  God,  the  way  in  which  every  pious  motner  will  train  her  charge. 
She  when  young  was  sent  to  England  for  education^  along  with  a  lady  friend 
of  her  parent,  and  suffered  much  by  the  forced  severance  of  the  ties  of  na- 
ture. At  the  boarding-school  to  which  she  was  consigned,  she  met  in  with 
the  company  usually  found  at  such^seminaries,  but  had  the  felicity  to  make 
the  friendship  of  one  ver^  saintly  young  girl,  who  proves  of  great  advantage 
to  her  during  her  solitariness,  and  throughout  an  illness  produced  by  in- 
telligenoe  of  the  death  of  her  mother.  Arrived  at  her  paternal  home  in  the 
tropics,  we  find  her,  as  became  a  good  daughter,  earnestly  solicitous  for  the 
spiritual  wel&re  of  her  father,  who,  like  many  others,  while  not  without 
tne  y&rm,  wanted  the  power  of  godliness  ;  and  finally  he  becomes,  so  far  as 
man  can  judge,  a  decided  Christian.  The  first  part  of  the  title  of  the  woric, 
^*'  The  Cotton  Tree,'*  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  beautiful  aged  tree  of  this  species  that  the  mother  of  the 
heroine  of  the  story  was  wont  to  inculcate  upon  her  daughter  those  Bible- 
lessons  which  happily  were  not  foivotten  afterwards.  This  little  book  is 
well  worthy  of  being  added  to  the  ramily  library.  It  is  throughout  marked 
by  traces  of  a  Christian  mind,  and  is  highly  instructive  in  its  moral  leesons. 
Besides,  the  style  though  pitched  to  a  key  somewhat  elevated,  is  rather 
pleasant.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that  the  matter  had  been  less 
sketchy,  and  that  more  of  detail  had  been  supplied.  The  authoress  shews 
a  correct  appreciation  of  character,  and  might  nave  expanded  her  pictures 
of  individuals,  in  the  group  she  has  brought  together,  with  advantage.  The 
orphan  girl,  Lucille  Bownng,  so  pious  and  poraessed  of  so  much  strength  of 
character,  is  a  very  fine  portrait.  By  the  latter  quality,  she  ia  distingmshed 
from  the  heroine  who  manifests  rather  more  than  enough  of  sensibility,  and 
is  almost  always  in  grief  or  weeping, — ^indeed,  one  so  young,  and  whose  fed- 
ings  were  so  stronp^,  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  out  into  the  woiid 
to  the  guardianship  of  strangers.  In  writing  works  like  the  present 
there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  steady  good  sense  and  wisdom.  In 
one  or  two  cases  we  could  have  spared  incidents  which  do  not  come 
up  to  our  ideas  of  perfection  in  this  department  of  literature.  For  ax- 
ample,  the  heroine  talked  in  the  Creole  way  with  a  '*  languor  and  drawl." 
Mr.  S.  Wilson,  a  friend  of  her  mothers,  derided  this  style  of  elocution,  but  her 
mother  told  her  '^  how  I  must  patiently  bear  reproof  if  I  wished  in  since- 
rity to  be  a  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.*'  This  aigument  would 
have  been  quite  appropriate  had  the  voung  lady  been  reproved,  and  by  the 
**"  righteous**  for  sm  or  imprudence ;  but  mockery  of  the  only  way  in  whidi 
one  lias  learned  to  speak  is  not  to  be  so  regarded, — and  if  put  up  with,  is  to  be 
held  an  insult  not  a  reproof, — ^proceeding  too  from  the  senseless  and  unjust, 
whose  style  of  speech  may  happen  to  be  their  only  quality,  though  certainly 
a  poor  one.  even  were  it  independent  in  its  origin  of  either  gifts  or  graces. 

Again,  tne  young  lady  and  her  pious  friend  at  school,  Lucille,  are  jeered 
at  by  their  careless  co^mates  for  ostentatious  religion, — a  very  common  ac- 
cusation with  the  unthinking,  the  worldly,  and  profiine, — in  me  ease  of  the 
devout,  who  can  scarcely  be  devoted  to  their  Saviour,  without  its  becoming 
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I>atent  to  those  who  are  witnesses  of  their  walk  or  conveisatioD.  On  one 
ojx^kaion,  we  find  Lacille,  who  had  been  gazing  on  her  deceased  mother's  por- 
trait, concealing  the  treasure  in  her  bosom  wnen  a  schoolfellow  of  Uiis  kind 
was  approaching.  The  latter  charts  the  pious  girl  with  duplicity  in  hiding 
her  Bible,  and  rudely  draws  the  nuniature  from  its  resting-place  on  Lu- 
calle's  neck.  Now,  whether  the  Bible,  in  the  circumstances,  should  have  been 
put  out  of  the  view  of  a  pert  miss,  who  neither  understood  nor  cared  for 
reli^on,  or  kept  in  view  in  honourable  defiance  of  all  such  fools,  may  divide 
opinion, — as  practice  under  the  circumstances  will  vary.  But  it  was  rather 
exaggeration  to  make  one  suspect  that  a  book  was  hidden  in  the  space  that 
contained  a  miniature.  We  greatly  wish  good  and  devout  writers  would 
avoid  such  lapses.  We  the  more  readily  mention  them  in  this  case,  for  the 
little  volume  is  really  meritorious.  One  thing  we  miss,  that  is,  sketches  of 
negto  life  in  the  Wc»t  Indies.  The  authoress,  we  apprehend,  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  curious  and  interesting  theme,  and  might  have  supplied 
many  instructive  reminiscences.  We  opine,  as  her  parents  were  worthy 
people,  that  their  slaves  fiired  well, — ^but  the  reverse  happens  in  other 
cases.  We  fear  that  in  the  planter's  lady,  the  oppressed  African  at  times 
found  as  bad,  if  not  a  worse  tyrant,  than  in  her  lora, — the  terrible  autocrat 
of  the  sugar  or  cofiee  estate. 


The  Scottish  Review,    A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social  Progress  and  General 
Literature.    Nos.  1  and  2.    Glasgow :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

This  is  a  new  Quarterly  Review,  at  a  cheap  price,  devoted  to  the  general 
interests  of  social  progress.  Its  pages  are  consequently  occupied  principally 
with  articles  expository  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  tne  low  tone  in 
monds  and  in  the  rengious  habits  of  the  humbler  classes.  The  papers 
which  consist  of  ^^  Notes  on  Refreshment  Rooms,*'  The  Delirimn  of  Intoxi- 
cation, Better  Hotises  for  the  Working  Classes,  &c.,  we  can  heartily  com- 
mend, and  it  is  one  of  the  cheering  characteristics  of  our  day  to  see  a 
periodical  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  the  workmg-classes. 
It  is  relieved  by  occasional  papers  on  other  topics,  and  from  the  leadins^  article 
on  the  career  of  Dr  Chalmers,  obviously  from  the  pen  of  Geoi^e  GilfiUan,  we 
extract  the  following  sketch  :— 

^  We  linger  as  we  trace  over  in  thought  the  leading  incidents  of  his  well- 
known  story.  We  see  the  big-headed,  warm-hearted,  burly  boy,  playing 
upon  the  beach  at  Anstruther,and  seeming  like  a  gleam  of  early  sunshine  upon 
that  coldest  of  all  coasts.  We  follow  him,  as  he  strides  along  with  large,  hope- 
ful, awkward  steps,  to  the  gate  of  St  Andrew's.  We  see  him,  a  second 
J>ominie  Sampson^  in  his  tutor  s  garret  at  Arbroath,  in  the  midst  of  a  proud 
and  pompous  £unily — ^himself  a^  proud,  though  not  so  pompous,  as  they. 
We  toHow  him  next  to  the  peaceful  manse  of  Kilmany,  standing  amid  its 
green  woods  and  hills,  in  a  very  nook  of  the  land,  whence  he  emerges,  now 
to  St  Andrews  to  battle  with  the  stolid  and  slow-moving  Professors  of  that 
day,  now  to  Dundee  to  buy  materials  for  chemical  research,  (on  one  occa- 
sion setting  himself  on  fire  with  some  combustible  substance,  and  requiring 
to  ran  to  a  fiirm- house  to  get  himself  put  out !)  now  to  the  woods  and  hills 
around  to  botanize — ay,  even  on  the  Sabbath-day  I — and  now  to  Edinburgh 
to  attend  the  GeAeral  Assembly,  and  give  earnest  of  those  great  oratoriod 
powers  which  were  afterwards  to  astonish  the  Church  and  the  world.  With 
aolemn  awe  we  stand  by  his  bed-side  during  that  long,  mysterious  illneaB, 
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which  hrouriit  him  to  himaelf,  and  taught  him  that  religion  was  a  reality, 
aa  prafomia  aa  bIA,  siekness,  and  death.  We  mark  him,  theo^  nuDg  up 
firom  his  couch,  like  an  eagle  newly  bathed — like  a  giant  refrnhed— «m 
oommencing  that  coutm  of  evangelical  teaching  and  action  only  to  be  tm- 
minated  in  the  graw.  We  pursue  him  to  Glasgow,  and  see  him  sitlii^ 
down  in  a  plain  house  in  Sauchiehall  Road,  and  proceeding  to  write  iir- 
mons  which  are  to  strike  that  city  like  a  planet,  and  make  him  the  teal 
King  of  the  West.  We  mark  him  next,  somewhat  worn  and  wearied^  n-^ 
tnmmff  to  his  Alma  Mater^  to  resume  his  old  games  of  eolf  on  the  Lmks^ 
his  oldbaths  in  the  Bay,  and  to  give  an  impetus,  which  has  never  yet  en* 
tirely  subsided,  to  that  grass-g^wn  city  or  Rutherford  and  Halybarton* 
Next  we  see  him  bunting  like  a  shell  this  narrow  confine,  and  soaring  awaj 
to  ^  stately  Edinbuigh,  throned  on  crags,*  to  become  there  a  prindpalit) 
and  power  among  many,  and  to  give  stimulus  and  inspiratiim  to  hoata  d 
young  aspirants.  With  leas  pleasure  we  foUow  the  after  steps  of  his  caraec, 
-—the  restless  and  uneasy  agitations  in  which  he  engaged,  wnich  shook  the 
energies  of  his  constitution,  impaired  the  freshness  of  his  mind,  rendered 
him,  in  fact,  ^  too  cheap/  and  paved  the  way  for  his  premature  and  haatjp 
end.  With  deep  interrat,  however,  if  not  with  entire  sympathy,  we  sec 
him  sitting  at  tne  head  of  a  new  and  powerful  ecclesiastical  body,  which 
owed,  if  not  its  existence,  yet  much  of  its  glory,  to  him ;  so  that  the  my 
liead  of  Chalmers  in  that  Canonmills  Hall  seemed  to  outshine  the  splen- 
dours of  mitres,  and  coronets,  and  crowns.  We  watch  him  with  hr  pro- 
founder  feelings,  nreaching  to  the  poor  outcasts  of  the  West  Port,  or  sitting 
like  a  little  cmld  oeside  them,  as  others  are  telling  them  the  simple  story  oi 
the  Cross.  We  follow  him  on  his  *  last  pilffrimase*  to  the  south— confront- 
ing senates,  going  out  of  his  way  to  visit  the  widows  of  Hall  and  Foster^ 
bursting  into  the  studies  of  sublime  unhappy  sceptics,  and  giving  them  a 
word  in  season — ^preaching  wherever  he  haa  opportunity,  and  retuminfi^  in 
haste  to  die!  And  our  thoughts  and  feelings  rise  to  a  climax,  as  we  heai 
the  midnight  cry,  *  Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh!'  raised  beside  hie 
couch  ;  and,  entering  in,  behold  the  mnd  old  Christian  Giant — ^the  John 
Knox  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy — ^laid  gently  on  his  pillow,  asleep,  with 
that  sleep  which  knows  no  waking,  till  the  tnimpet  shall  sound,  and  when 
HE  surely  shall  be  among  the  foremost  to  rise  to  meet  the  Master,  and  tc 
go  in  witn  him  into  tiie  eternal  banqueting-room." 


TO  TBS  BDrroB  OF  maophail's  journal. 

Dear  Sir, — When  **  Ragged  Schools**  are  drawing  every  becoming  attea* 
tion  and  sympathy  even  from  pefsons  of  hig^  rank  uid  of  polite  accomplish- 
ment) perhaps  the  following  simple  but  affectionate  efiiision,  relative  to  thi 
class  of  inmates  who  now  find  a  place  in  these  most  praise-worthy  semina- 
ries, may  not  be  thought  unwortny  of  a  small  space  in  your  Magaaine. 

The  verMS  are  the  composition  of  the  same  excellent  person,  who  somi 
time  ago  furnished  you  with  the  verses  entitled  ^  The  Schoolboy*s  Jacket,^ 
— which,  simple  and  unpretending  as  they  were,  did  not  &il  to  draw  the 
notice,  and  to  awaken  the  feelings,  of  some  persons  who  are,  perhaps,  among 
the  best  judges  of  such  artless  enusions. 

I  may  mention,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  our  ingenious  towns- 
man, Mr.  James  Ballantine^  was  the  first  who  drew  attention  to  this  class  ol 
subjects,  by  his  admirable  |K>em,  entitled,  ^*  The  Wee  Ragged  Laddie,"^ 
although  Mr.  Ballantine  has  not  been  so  much  noticed,  in  Uits  respect,  ai 
he  might  have  been. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie's  prose  paintings, — and  far  more  his  truly  benevo- 
lent active  exertions  in  this  cause, — entitle  him  to  the  very  highest  praise, 
as  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  among  the  sweetest  of  all  the  recollections 
which  his  past  life  and  labours  present  to  him. 

The  autnor  of  the  verses  which  follow,  probably,  knows  little  either  of 
Mr.  Ballantine  or  Dr.  Guthrie.  He  has  w^voi  most  of  his  life  in  teaching 
children  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  a  very  secluded  village,— «nd  his  taste  ha» 
been,  to  note  and  describe,  in  such  verse  as  the  following,  the  variona  tnits 
whicn  vounff  persons  of  that  rank  are  observed  to  diq[>lay.  We  dionld 
think  tiiat  the  author  never  could  have  been  a  Mevere  teadier, — ^though  he 
probably  lived  during  part  of  that  now  happily  bygone  time,  which  has  been 
not  inappropriately  named  *^  the  palmy  dayr'  of  tftaffhing  in  Scotland.  Pal- 
fnying^  let  all  young  persons  sing  aloud  for  joy,  is  now  happily,  and  we  hope 
for  ever,  and  entirely  at  an  end^ — and  let  teadiers  rather  study  the  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  their  chai^,  than  seek  to  brutify  them  by  the  incessant 
use,  as  in  former  times,  of  the  taiMe,  and  the  everlastine  onlay ing  of  pahnys. 

Excuse  these  preliminary  notices. — and  do  a  great  nvour  to  some  well- 
deserving  persons,  by  pifainng,  in  all  its  simplicity  and  inartificial  construc- 
tion, the  foUowing  graphic  and  affectionate  portrait  of 

THE  WEB  DIRTT  LADDIE. 

I  ought  to  have  said,  that  among  the  many  contribntois  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day,— and  among  some  of  the  brightest  stars  of  that  galaxy, 
— there  have  been  some, — 1  know  it  for  certain. — who,  at  one  period  of  their 
eariy  course,  would  have  been  ranked  in  the  class  to  D^hich  tne  above  title 
refers.  So  much  the  more  to  their  honour, — and  so  much  greater  ia  the  en- 
couragement not  to  neglect  anything  that  may  contribute,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  draw  attention  to  voung  buds  for  whom  good  culture  and  kmdly 
training  may  yet  do  so  mucn. 

THE  WEB  BIT  DIRTY  LADDIE. 

To  Church  on  Sabbath  mom  we  hied, 

In  summer  fair  and  ruddy  ; 
When  in  the  street  I  raisea  my  head. 

And  saw  the  dirty  laddie. 

On  him,  when  past,  was  fixed  my  mind. 

Like  sculptor  in  hia  study ; 
I  wished  some  striking  trait  to  find 

To  draw  the  dirty  laddie. 

My  limning  thought  paints  bare  his  head, — 

Gemm'a  with  blue  eyes,  unsteady, — 
'Bove  cheeks,  which  tears  all  soiled  have  made 

Of  the  wee  dirty  laddie. 

His  keen-set  teeth,  in  widtt  amy. 

Look  over  lips  of  ruby, 
As  if  to  lookers-on  to  say, 

"  There  is  a  hungry  laddie.'* 

I  next  must  paint  his  unshorn  hair 

In  ringlets  waving  towsy* 
Not  getung  oft  the  comb's  rough  tear. 

On  Uie  wee  dirty  laddie. 

1  punt  his  bosom,  plump,  bat  bare^ 

His  jacket  worn  and  duddy. 
His  knees  quite  naked  to  the  ~" 

A  wee  bit  dirty  laddie. 
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The  portrait  thus  before  me  stands, 

But  mocks  my  pencil — ^ready 
In  power  to  ffive  what  it  demands 

To  paint  w  dirty  laddie. 

Butpride,  perhaps,  would  stigmatize^ 
Were  1  to  gem  my  study 
^       With  higher  thoughts — ^to  moralize 
On  the  wee  dirty  laddie. 

Here  Nature^s  common  currents  roll 

Beneath  these  garments  daddy, 
The  channel's  laving  of  the  soul 

Of  this  wee  dirty  laddie. 

For  birth  no  merit  gives  to  man. 

Nor  ail  its  trappings  gaudy ; 
The  worth  that  tells  m  heaven*s  great  plan 

is  in  this  dirty  laddie. 

Let  thought  pass  through  the  outward  skin—- 

We'll  find  a  precious  ruby, — 
Immortal  in  the  depths  within 

This  wee  bit  dirty  laddie. 

Nor  can  his  rags  cool  Nature^s  fires ; 

His  Mother's  always  ready 
To  pour  profuse  her  warm  desires 

On  ker  wee  dirty  laddie. 

No  odorous  sweets  the  bosom  seeks 

Of  her,  or  of  his  daddy. 
To  kiss  and  clap  the  chubby  cheeks 

Of  their  wee  dirty  laddie. 

David  Wihaos^  Cramond. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  pre-  Arran,  has  been  elected  to  the  vacant 

Bent  Uie  Rev.  Afaloolm  Mmiro  Ross  to  Sooteh  Giurch,  Swallow  Street,   Lon- 

the  Church  at    Tomintoul  in  the  pa-  don. 

liflh  of  Kirkmichael,  in  the  Presbytery  JSaH  Chmrekf  Aberdeen, — The  Town 

of  Abemethy,  and  shire  of  Banff,  vacant  Council  have,  in  accordance  with  the 

by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Geme  Brvoe.  reconmiendation  of  the  male  oommuni- 

Old  Giureh  Vctcaney  in  MonProesj'^  cants,  issued  a  premntation  to  the  Esst 

The  Crown  has  made  an  appointment  Church  and  Pariah,  in  favour  of  the 

to  the  important  charse  here,  vaoMII  Rev.  W.  Ogilvie,  New  Spynie,  near 

bythedeathof  the  late  Dr.  Smith.   The  ^gp* 

^Btaaiiari  mentions  that  the  Rev.  Samuel^  The  parishionerB  of  Ferry-Port-on- 

Trail,  LL.D.  and  D.D.,  of  Birsey  and  Oraig  have  petitioned  Lord  Pahnerston, 

Harray,  Orkney,  is^the  person  generaUy  to  issue  a  presentation  in  favour  of  the 

•poken  of.  Rev.  Mr/  Mackenzie  of  Chapelshade 

PreeenteAion, — The  parish  of  Moffat,  Church,  Dundee,  to  that  parish,  just 

vacated  by  the  translation  of  Mr.  Stuart  now  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Mr. 

to  Stirling,  has  been  offered  to,  and  Burt 

accepted  by,  Dr.  M'Vicar,  late  of  Gey-  Died  at  the  Manse  of  Drainie,  on  the 

Ion.  23d  inst.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rose,  in  the  85th 

SeoUk    Church,  L<mdon, — The  Rev.  year  of  his  age  and  59th  of  Ins  minis- 
Ranald  Macpherson  of  Brodick,  Isle  of  try. 
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THE  SITE  OF  CALVARY. 
Museum  of  Claaaiccd  Antiqutties^  No.  VIII.  and  Supplement. 


"  And  heybeiuniig  his  eroas,  went  nnto  a  place  called  the  place  of  a  skiilly  which  is 
called  in  the  Hehrew  Golgotha  ;  where  they  crodfied  him,  and  two  otlms  with 
him.'^-^ohn  xix.  17. 

**  Now  in  the  pUoe  where  he  was  eradfied  there  was  a  nrden  ;  and  in  the  garden 
a  new  sepolchre,  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid.  There  laid  they  Jesus 
therefore  ;— for  the  sepnldire  was  nigh  at  hand.'*— John  six.  41. 

*'  I  how  not,  therefore,  in  the  gorgeous  pile, 
Where  golden  lamps  irra&te  me  gloomy 
And  monks  their  votaries  and  themselves  hegmls 
To  think  they  worship  at  the  SatUmr''$  tomb. 
For  rites  like  theirs  let  annual  crowds  illume 
Their  odorous  censers  ;  scattering  far  and  wide 
Their  fumes.    I  doubt  the  tales  ttie  monks  assume 
For  gospel  truth  ;  and  were  not  this  denied, 
Much  they  misuse  the  spot  where  their  Rtdiemmr  died.** 

{The  Pilgrimage)  by  Lord  Feahcib  EoxaxoM. 


Whbn  any  great  event  has  happened^  either  in  the  bygone  ages  of  the 
world,  or  in  the  times  with  which  we  are  more  immediately  connected, 
there  is  an  invincible  and  deeply-cherished  desire  felt  by  all  who  have 
been  made  cognisant  of  such  transactions,  either  to  visit  personally  the 
scenes  that  have  been  so  distinguished,  or  at  least  to  be  furnished  with 
such  exact  details  as  may  help  their  imaginations  to  form  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  actual  localities,  and,  it  may  be,  to  supply  the  want  of  per- 
sonal inspection.  This,  we  say,  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  universally 
ielt  of  all  the  propensities  of  the  thoughtful  and  sentimental  mind  of 
man ;  and  to  it  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  most  of  what 
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we  actually  know  of  the  events  that  are  passed — of  the  great  transac- 
tions that  have  given  a  deep  meaning  and  interest  to  particular  locali- 
ties— and  of  the  heroic  characters  that  have,  in  different  ages  and  countries 
shed  a  lustre  on  our  common  humanity. 

But  this  desire  to  he  made  acquainted^  either  hy  personal  observa- 
tion, or  by  descriptive  detail,  with  such  localities  and  transactions,  is 
also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  be  satiated  of  all  the  exercises  of  our 
sentimental  nature.  What  conmionly  takes  place  is  this :-— When  we 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  scenery  of  any  past  and  remarkable 
transaction,  the  imagination  has  only  received,  by  such  information,  an 
impulse  which  hurries  it  irresistably  onward  to  a  further  prosecution  of 
its  earnest  inquiries ;— we  wish,  when  standing  on  the  scene  of  any  great 
transaction,  to  recall  the  figures  and  looks  and  struggles  of  the  acton 
finom  whose  heroism,  or  sufferings,  or  sublime  devotion,  the  ground  on 
which  we  tread  has  derived  its  hallowed  character  and  enduring  reputa- 
tion,— and  as  imagination,  in  such  an  exercise,  is  commonly  left  entirely 
to  her  own  resources,  the  images  that  arise,  for  the  realization  of  the 
event  in  all  its  complexity  or  grandeur,  are  necessarily  of  a  very  varied 
and  shifting  character,— and  we  are  lefl  in  a  condition  which  renders  us 
for  the  time  incapable  of  saying  whether  more  imeasiness  or  satisfaction 
has  been  the  result  of  this  strong  endeavour  to  gratify  our  curioeity. 

One  thing  at  least  remains  to  us,  on  which  we  think  that  we  can  lay 
firm  hold  for  the  gratification  of  our  curiosity,  or  the  satisfying  of  our 
longing — the  very  dust  is  beneath  our  feet  which  has  been  trod  by  the 
men  who  have  bled,  or  wept,  or  struggled,  or  died  on  the  spot  which 
our  own  footsteps  are  now  marking — the  rocks  are  there  on  which  their 
eyes  once  gazed,  and  which  witnessed  the  gloiious  or  tragic  strife  by 
which  their  departure  was  signalized ; — and  if,  therefore,  we  cannot  recall 
the  very  looks  and  lineaments  and  struggles  of  the  departed,  we  can  at 
least  hallow  the  dust  which  was  pressed  by  their  footsteps,  we  can  carry 
off  some  portion  of  the  rocks  that  were  stained  by  their  blood,  we  can  at 
any  rate  bear  with  us  some  root,  or  branch,  or  flower,  as  a  relict  of  the 
spot ; — and  thus  it  happens  that  superstition  takes  the  place  of  what  was 
originally  devout  admiration,  and  the  love  that  was  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed for  great  or  amiable  or  sorely  tried  worth,  is  transferred  to  the 
merest  accessories  of  the  places  in  which  they  figured. 

The  ultimate  and  most  to  be  deplored  consequence  of  this  process  is, 
that  the  true  character  of  the  events,  as  properly  entitled  to  the  epithet 
"  historical,"  is  almost  certainly  lost  amidst  this  whirl  and  turbulence  of 
thought — the  higher  propensities  of  our  hearts  are  left  ungiBtified  and 
uncherished,  while  our  more  puerile  attachments  are  strengthened  and 
intensified, — and  exercises  of  mind,  and  visits  of  condolence  or  of  benevo- 
lence, which  might  have  awakened  the  finest  and  loftiest  of  our  moral 
sympathies  and  aspirations,  are  finally  made  conducive  only  to  the  eulti. 
vation  and  permanence  of  some  of  the  most  frivolous,  or  it  may  be, 
deteriorating  tendencies  to  which  the  affections  or  admiration  of  the 
human  heart  can  be  consecrated. 

An  event  or  transaction  is  only,  we  have  already  hinted,  so  fer  enti- 
tled to  the  character  of  being  properly  **  historical,"  as  it  forms  part  of 
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hai  great  series  of  transactions  which  has  characterized  the  past  history 
if  the  human  (amily,  or  has,  in  its  very  occurrence,  some  sublime  features 
lirectly  calculated  to  awaken  profound  emotion,  or,  lastly,  has  been  the 
forerunner,  or  is  fitted  to  be  the  prolongation  of  other  transactions  of  high 
moment,  which  are  apt  to  diversify,  and  to  give  splendotnr  to  ue 
soming  evolutions  of  Divine  Providence.  And  hence  it  is,  that  historians 
}f  the  truest  and  highest  class  always  regard  and  depict  events  chiefly  in 
their  relation  to  the  entire  chain  of  occurrences  of  which  they  are  either 
the  consequences,  or  the  remarkable  evolution,  or  the  destined  fore- 
nmners,  leaving  to  inferior  artists  the  subordinate  though  often  very 
popular  task  of  gratifying  the  passing  curiosity  of  readers  by  a  minute 
di^lay  of  all  the  accessory  or  subordinate  incidents  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained as  having  either  actually  or  probably  occurred  at  the  date  of  the 
transactions  recorded. 

And  it  ishence,  too,  that  the  sacred  writers,— whose  object  was  to  record 
the  great  processes  of  Divine  Providence  in  their  continuous  and  mu- 
tually influential  bearing — ^never  gratify  an  idle  or  morbid  curiosity,  by 
a  minute  detail  of  all  the  accessories  of  any  important  transaction,  as  if 
tbeir  object  were  rather  to  produce  a  picture,  than  to  exhibit  a  result,— 
but  almost  invariably  sink  these  accessories  in  their  rapid  but  powerful 
record  of  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  event  itself,  and  in  their  im- 
piessive  indication  of  the  great  moral  impression  which  the  event  was 
Intended  to  produce. 

We  have  been  naturally  led  to  these  preliminary  considerations  by  the 
peroaai  of  two  numbers  of  a  very  respectable  work,  entitled,  "  The  Mu* 
§emm  of  Classieal  Antiquities,"  in  which  there  are  two  dissertations, 
eeplete  with  much  valuable  matter,  respecting  **  The  True  Site  of  CaL 
Mif3f,*'— and  which  we  mean  to  take  as  the  groundwork  of  a  few  observa- 
tions  which  we  hope  may  not  be  without  interest  to  most  of  our  readers. 
The  subject  has,  of  course,  oflen  been  treated  by  the  many  respectable 
authors,  who  of  late  years  have  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  favoured 
the  world  with  the  result  of  their  observations  and  opinions  regarding  it; 
and  we  believe  the  main  points  involved  in  such  discussions  have  now 
been  agreed  upon  by  almost  all  the  best  informed  and  most  trustworthy 
writers  upon  the  subject,— our  chief  object,  therefore,  in  the  present 
article,  is  to  give  the  results  that  have  thus  been  agreed  upon ;  and  as  we 
think  the  author  of  the  two  dissertations  in  the  **  Classical  Museum"  to 
be  quite  right  in  almost  all  his  deductions,  we  shall  willingly  avail  our- 
•elves  of  some  of  the  very  abundant  and  judicious  helps  which  he  has 
held  out  to  us  for  the  illustration  of  this  transcendently  interesting  and 
impressive  topic. 

It  is  proper,  however,  that  we  should  commence  this  inquiry  by  le- 
eai»tulating  the  express  notices  which  have  been  given  by  the  sacred 
writers  in  reference  to  this  topic ;  and  from  these  we  learn  the  following 
fMrtieulars,  which  we  shall  give  in  the  express  words  of  the  divinely, 
inspired  penmen. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  know  from  the  explicit  declaration  of  the 
Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (xiii.  11,12,)  that  the  place  where 
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the  crucifixion  took  place,  "  was  without  the  gate  of  the  city."  *'  For 
the  bodies  of  those  beasts,  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary  by 
the  High  Priest,  for  sin,  are  burnt  without  the  camp.  Wherefore, 
Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  lus  own  blood,  suffered 
without  the  gate."  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  same  explicit  terras 
by  any  of  the  four  Evangelists ;  but  it  is  implied,  in  the  next  notice  to 
which  we  refer,  viz.,  John  xix.  80,  that  ''  the  place  was  nigh  unto  the 
city,"  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  was  without  the  walls  of  the 
city.  "  And  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  cross,  and  the  writ- 
ing was,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Kino  of  the  Jews.  This  title 
then  read  many  of  the  Jews ;  for  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified 
was  nigh  to  the  city."  The  meaning  certainly  is  not  that  the  place  was 
so  nigh  to  the  city,  that  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  within  the 
walls  could  read  the  inscription,  but  that  it  was  so  much  within  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  that  many  of  the  Jews  who  frequented  the 
suburbs,  of  necessity  could  see  and  read  the  inscription. — Still  further  it 
is  worth  notice,  that  the  place  is  nowhere  called  by  the  Evangelists  a 
bill  or  a  mount,  or  even  an  elevated  place.  We  indeed  have  been  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  of  the  "  hill  of  Calvary,"  and  *'  the  mount" 
of  crucifixion, — in  paintings  too,  its  serves  so  obviously  the  purpose  of 
the  artist  to  represent  the  triple  crosses  on  the  summit  of  a  hill — and  the 
eommon  phraseology  helps  so  well  to  round  a  pathetic  sentence  in  the 
orations  of  preachers, — that  the  impression  of  the  great  sacrifice  having 
been  offered  "  on  a  mount,"  is  not  easily  effaced  from  our  minds.  But 
certainly  the  words  of  the  Evangelists  do  not  naturally  lead  to  such  ao 
interpretation.  The  words  of  Matthew,  (xxvii.  33),  are,  "  When  they 
were  come  unto  a  place,  called  Golgotha,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  of  a 
skulL"  Mark,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  but  without  any  reference  to 
a  hill  or  steep  ascent,  says,  (chap.  xv.  22,)  "  And  they  bring  him  unto 
the  place  Golgotha,  which  is  being  interpreted,  the  place  of  a  skull." 
The  words  of  Luke  are,  (chap,  xxiii.  33),  "  And  when  they  were  come 
to  the  place  which  is  called  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him."  The 
words  of  John,  who  was  present  at  the  event,  are  still  more  remarkable, 
--^(chap.  xix.  ]6,  17} — he  uses  no  word  which  leads  to  the  idea  of  an 
ascent,  but  simply  says,  '^  They  took  Jesus  and  led  him  away.  And 
he  bearing  his  cross,  went  forth  {e^tfXOeu)  unto  a  place,  called  Uie  place 
of  a  skull,  which  is  called  in  die  Hebrew,  Golgotha."  However,  al- 
though there  is  no  evidence  that  the  cross  was  erected  on  what  is  pro- 
perly called  ''  a  hill,"  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  place  of  its  uplifting  was 
some  piece  of  elevated  ground,  both  that  by  being  so  placed  it  mi^t  be 
removed  from  the  more  direct  pressure  of  the  attending  spectators,  and 
that  the  mortal  transaction  might  be  the  more  distincUy  seen  by  those 
who  were  present,  either  from  curiosity,  or  as  public  functionaries.— We 
are  next  led  to  infer,  without  any  forced  or  too  nice  interpretation, 
that  the  place  where  He  was  crucified,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  some  pub- 
lic thoroughfare  ;  for  Matthew  says,  "  They  that  passed  by  (wapawopt^ 
vofievoi)  reviled  him,  viragging  their  heads."  These  apparently  were 
'  persons  intent  on  their  own  business,  and  not  willing  to  linger  on  the 
road  which  led  to  the  place  of  their  destination. — Further,  we  naturally 
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infer  from  the  words  of  the  Evangelbt,  that  the  place  of  crucifixion  was 
a  place  of  public  execution ;  not  merely  a  place  of  ordinary  burial,  but  a 
icene  where  life  was  terminated  by  severe  public  infliction,  and  where 
even  after  death  evidences  were  left  of  the  contempt  entertained  for  those 
who  had  there  suffered — it  was  "  the  place  of  a  skull." — ^We  are,  how. 
ever,  entitled  to  conclude  still  further,  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofYocky  ground,  and  that  rough  as  the  locality  was,  and  destined  for  so 
revolting  purposes,  it  was  interspersed  with  gardens,  in  one  of  which  the 
dead  body  of  the  Lord  was  deposited  "  in  a  tomb  cut  out  of  the  rock.'* 
This  circumstance,  though  not  likely  to  have  characterized  the  vicinity 
of  a  place  of  public  execution,  is,  however,  of  importance  to  be  observed, 
for  it  will  be  found  to  indicate  with  considerable  certainty  the  general 
character  at  least  of  the  place  where  the  great  sacrifice  was  offered. 

To  all  these  notices  we  may  add,  that  the  proper  name  of  the  place  is 
not  Calvary,  but  Golgotha.  In  our  translation,  indeed,  Luke  is  made 
to  say,  *'  When  they  were  come  to  a  place  which  is  called  Calvary, 
there  they  crucified  him."  The  word  used  by  Luke,  however,  is  not 
Calvary,  but  Kpavtov ;  and  the  phrase  used  by  all  the  other  Evangelists 
is  Tozrof  KpaviH,  There  is  then  no  such  word  used  by  the  Evangel- 
ists as  Calvary,  which  is  merely  a  Latin  substitute  for  Qolgotha,  or 

tcpavtov. 

There  are  a  few  other  preliminary  considerations  which  ought  to  be 
fiuniliar  to  the  minds  of  those  who  wish  to  think  correctly  on  this  sub. 
ject. 

In  ihejirit  place,  notwithstanding  the  very  precise  and  consistent  ac- 
counts given  by  the  different  Evangelists  on  this  subject,  and  even  the 
exactness  with  which  they  all  point  to  "  Golgotha"  as  the  scene  of  the 
crucifixion,  it  is  plain  from  their  usual  style  of  writing  relative  to  this 
topic,  that  they  attached  no  very  particular  value  to  the  mere  place, 
either  of  the  crucifixion,  or  the  interment  And  for  this  it  has  been 
commonly  said  in  explanation,  and  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  best  in- 
Ibrmed  writers,  *^  that  the  Apostles  had  been  living  witnesses  of  Christ's 
inrucifixion  and  resurrection,  and  had  no  need  of  lifeless  stones ;  as  also, 
that  the  disciples  had  received  instruction  from  the  Apostles,  and  had 
seen  them  sealing  their  testimony  with  their  blood ;  and  that  they,  con* 
aequently,  had  no  need  of  other  witnesses."  St.  Chrysostom  states  that 
the  Apostles  and  early  Christians  '*  had  not  busied  themselves  with 
it,  partly  because  they  were  fearful  of  so  doing,  and  partly  because 
they  were  occupied  with  other  matters."  But  it  may  be  fiirther  said,  in 
explanation  on  this  pointy  that  it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  Evange- 
lists or  Apostles  had  been  more  detailed  upon  this  subject  than  they  ac- 
tually have  been.  Such  minuteness  or  amplitude  of  detail  would  have 
been  out  of  harmony  with  the  whole  character  and  peculiar  style  of  their 
narratives  or  epistles, — and  as  it  would  have  been  unsuitable  to  their 
peculiar  style,  it  would  farther  have  been  out  of  accordance  with  the 
great  purpose  which  their  writings  and  ministrations  were  intended  to 
4KrTe ; — which  certainly  was  not  to  draw  attention  to  particular  locali- 
ties^ but  to  evolve  the  great  meanmg,  and  to  enforce  the  moml  imprea. 
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tlons  which  the  events  transacted  in  such  localities  were  intended^  and, 
when  duly  considered,  were  pre-eminently  fitted  to  produce.  They 
wrote,  hesides,  for  all  time,  and  for  the  wide  face  of  our  terrestrial 
world,  and,  of  course,  for  the  henefit  of  countless  generations  and  peoples, 
to  whom  the  actual  localities  of  the  evangelical  transactions  could  he  only 
matter  of  subordinate  importance. 

So  much  for  the  want  of  detail  as  to  the  sacred  localities  in  the  writ- 

ings  of  the  early  preachers  and  iriends  of  the  Christian  cause.     And  then 

it  TXi\jAiy  further,  be  considered,  that  soon,  after  the  occurrence  of  theae  great 

events,  the  history  and  condition  of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  were 

of  a  kind  that  almost  precluded  all  particular  regard  to  the  localities  with 

which  the  newly  rising  ^th  was  connected.     Jerusalem  was  repeatedly 

razed  to  the  ground,  first  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  and  next  by  the 

total  destruction  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.     We 

may  judge  of  the  awful  desolation  which  thus  *'  befell  the  holy  city," from 

the  fact,  that  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  1 10,000  persons  are  said  to  have 

perished,  and  97,000  to  have  been  made  prisoners,  and  afterwards  sold 

for  slaves,  or  wantonly  exposed,  for  the  sport  of  their  insolent  victors,  to 

the  fury  of  wild  beasts.     Hadrian  even  deprived  the  city  of  its  name ; 

and  '*  so  completely  was  the  country  desolated,  that  wolves  and  hyenas  are 

said  to  have  prowled  uninterrupted  through  the  city  in  the  year  133, 

—-and  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  was  transferred  firom  Mount  Ninn  to 

Mount  Jjar."     The  great  features  of  nature,  no  doubt,  ronainod  the 

same,— -but  amidst  such  desolating  changes  as  have  scarcely  befallen  any 

other  people,  all  the  more  superficial  aspects  of  the  locality  must  have 

undergone  a  wonderful  transformation  ; — and  certainly  that  was  not  a 

time  when  the  Christians,  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  other  districts,  could 

be  expected,  or  be  able,  to  give  any  particular  attention  to  spots,  whidi, 

however  interesting  in  themselves,  had  been  superseded  in  their  interest 

by  the  tremendous  desolations  that  had  for  more  than  two  centuriet  besn 

the  &te  of  what  had  once  been  the  most  favoured  of  all  countries. 

And,  huUtf,  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  should  be  home  in  mind, 
that  when  Christianity  gained  the  ascendant,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem  were  once  more  restored  in  honour  to  their  beloved  capital,  the 
age  in  which  this  occurred  was  one  peculiarly  marked  by  a  fondness  for 
superstitious  observances  in  all  their  varieties  of  extravaganoe,-— «o  that, 
amidst  the  desolation  of  the  holy  places,  the  partial  forgetfulneis  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  and  the  varying  accounts  that  were  eircuhted 
respecting  them,  co-operating  with  the  strong  tendency  to  finvdous  oh. 
servanoes  and  lying  wonders  which  then  prevailed,— it  was  scarcely  to  be 
-expected  that  much  mistake  should  not  be  oonmiitted,  and  much  intan- 
tional  delusion  practised  oq  the  superstitious  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  remarks,  then,  and  the  extracts  which  we  are  about  to  give  in 
what  follows  of  this  article,  will  be  directed  to  the  three  following  pointy 
which  we  omsider  to  have  been  put  beycmd  the  reach  of  eontroTer^  by 
the  observations  and  researches  of  a  succession  of  enlightoiied  and  unpr^ 
judiced  writers. 

Jn  the  firet  place,  that  the  site  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  as 
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fixed  on  by  the  erection  at  present  existing  in  Jerusalem  for  the  com- 
niemoration  of  these  events  is  undoubtedly  entirely  fictitious^  having  no 
foundation  either  in  the  probability  of  the  case,  or  in  the  observations  of 
travellers^  or  in  the  hints  afforded  by  the  inspired  writers. 

In  the  Meeond  place,  that  though  the  exact  spots  cannot  be  determiiijBd» 
and  wisely  so,  yet  localities  may  be  pointed  out,  which  have  more  likeli«y 
hood  in  themselves — which  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  Evangelical 
histories — which  have  commanded  the  assent  of  almost  all  the  most 
trustworthy  observers, — and  which  leave  the  mind  undisturbed  by  the 
frivolous  and  debasing  superstitions  which  have  so  noxiously  and  dis- 
gustingly  attached  themselves  to  the  present  localities. 

And  lastly,  that  the  purpose  for  which  those  great  events  took  place, 
qu[)d  have  been  recorded,  is  independent  of  any  definite  position  which 
we  may  assign  to  the  spots  which  were  so  honoured,  but  which  divine 
wisdom  has  so  justly  seen  fit  to  cover  for  ever  with  a  veil  of  mystery 
and  uncertainty. 

We  pretend  not,  therefore,  to  offer  any  new  discovery  or  hypothesis 
on  the  subject ;  we  give  the  results  which  we  have  now  announced,  not 
as  the  products  of  any  sudden  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  as  the  conclusion  of  a  continued' and  harmonizing  series  of  inves- 
tigations, which  have  been  made  by  the  most  competent  judges  who 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  topic.  In  this  view,  these  conclusions 
are  evidently  fiur  more  worthy  of  credit  than  if  they  had  been  the  result 
merely  of  any  very  plausible  theory  or  authoritative  enunciation, — and, 
indeed,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  that  almost  all  the  best  writers  are  near, 
ly  agreed  as  to  the  truth  of  these  several  statements. 

I.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  what  is  now  re- 
garded  as  the  site  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  are  known  to  al-i 
most  all  readers.  Jerusalem,  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  had  been 
in  a  state  of  unexampled  desolation — Jews  and  Christians  equallv  had 
been  banished  from  the  cit  v ; — but  the  latter,  in  the  meantime,  haa  been 
busily  propagating  the  faith  of  which  the  sacred  records  were  the  deposit 
tones,— «nd  numerous  churches  had  been  formed  and  established  connects 
ed  with  that  fiuth  throughout  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the  vast  Roman 
empire.  During  all  this  time,  the  "  holy  places"  had  been  almost  entirely 
neglected—the  Christian  preachers  and  converts  being  far  more  interested 
in  the  great  views  and  doctrines  which  these  places  had  been  chosen  to 
symbolize,  than  to  the  mere  localities  which  had  been  the  birth-places  of 
^eir  faith  ;— cmd  it  was  not  till  Constantino,  and  his  mother  the  Empress 
Helena,  had  become  converts  to  the  Christian  faith — while  Eusebius  was 
Bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  Macarius  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,— that  any 
active  and  earnest  search  was  made  for  the  sacred  localities,— or  any  plan 
adopted  for  making  Jerusalem,  henceforth,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  all 
Christendom,  as  it  had  assuredly  been  the  scene,  where  the  great  events 
on  which  the  Christian  faith  was  founded,  had  been  originally  tran- 
sacted. 

We  here  quote  fixnn  the  publication  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  is  now  re. 
'garded  as  the  most  satis&etory  authority  on  thb  subject,  the  following 
passages  relating  to  the  discovery  of  the  supposed  sites :-« 
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.  "^  All  the  writers  of  ihe  following  century  relate  as  with  one  Toice,  thai 
t)ie  mother  of  Constantino  was  from  the  first  instigated  hy  a  strong  desireto 
search  onFand  discover  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  sacred  cross  on  which 
the  SaiHour  had  su£fered.  A  divine  intimation  had  pointed  out  to  her  the 
spot ;  and^  on  her  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  she  inquired  oiligently  of  the  inhab- 
ilairis.  Yet  the  search  was  uncertain  and  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the 
^ibstructions  by  which  the  heathen  had  sought  to  render  the  spot  unknown. 
These  being  all  removed^  the  sacred  sepulchre  was  discovered,  and  by  itsnde 
three  crosses,  with  the  tablet  bearing  tne  inscription  written  by  Pilate.  The 
tablet  was  separated  from  the  cross ;  and  now  arose  another  dilemma,  how 
to  ascertain  which  of  these  three  was  the  true  cross.  Macarius,  tiie  bishop, 
who  was  present,  suggested  an  appropriate  means.  A  noble  lady  of  Jeru- 
salem lay  sick  of  an  mcurable  disease ;  the  three  crosses  were  presented  to 
her  in  succession.  The  two  first  produced  no  effect ;  but  at  the  approach 
of  the  third,  she  opened  her  eyes,  recovered  her  strength,  and  sprung  from 
her  bed  in  perfect  health.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  Helena  caused 
a  splendid  church  to  be  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  croaeea  were 
found." 

We  quote  also  the  following  passages  from  the  same  writer  as  they 
are  given  in  the  Classical  Museum : — 

*^  In  what  does  this  boasted  miracle  consist  7  That  Constantine,  being 
desirous  of  findine  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  found  (whether  recently  or  long 
excavated)  a  sepulchre,  which  he  called  the  sepulchre  of  Christ;  and  that 
in  a  later  age,  according  to  evidence  which  must  be  viewed  with  suspicion, 
the  discovery  was  attributed  to  Helena,  who  is  then  said  to  have  also  found 
the  true  cross,  the  reality  of  which  was  attended  by  an  especial  mirade,^ 
the  spear,  the  crown  of  tnoms,  the  four  nails,  the  tablet  with  its  inscription, 
and  tne  other  objects  of  monldsh  evidence. 

*'  Thus,  in  eveir  view  which  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the  question, 
both  topoeraphicai  and  historical,  whether  on  the  spot  or  in  the  closet,  and 
in  spite  of  all  my  previous  prepossessions,  I  am  led  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
dusion,  that  the  uolgotha  and  the  tomb  now  shown  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  are  not  upon  the  real  places  of  the  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  The  alleged  discovery  of  them  by  the  aged  and  cred- 
ulous Helena,  like  her  discovery  of  the  cross,  may  not  improbably  have 
been  the  work  of  pious  fraud.  It  would  perhaps  not  be  doing  injustice  to 
the  bishop  Macanns  and  his  cleigy,  if  we  regard  the  whole  as  a  well  kid 
and  successful  plan  for  restoring  to  Jerusalem  its  former  consideration,  and 
elevating  his  see  to  a  higher  degree  of  influence  and  dignity.     (iL  80.) 

** Another  circumstance  also  engaged  their  attention;  Cesaiea  was  at 
this  time  the  metropolitan  see  of  Palestine ;  and  that  of  Jerusalem,  which 
formerly  had  sunk  so  low,  was  now  pressing  its  claims  and  striving  to  re- 
gain its  ancient  pre-eminence.  Even  so  early  as  at  the  Council  of  Nicsa 
m  825,  its  claims  had  been  presented ;  and  thev  were  then  acknowledged 
and  affirmed,  saving,  however,  the  dignity  of  the  metropolitan  see.  It  it 
worthy  qf  notice^  that  the  dieoovery  qf  the  Hpukhre  took  place  the  very  nest 
year. 

•  The  great  objection  which  strikes  eyery  person  in  visiting  the  present 
supposed  site,  or  in  reading  any  aecount  of  it,  is  its  want  of  accordance 
with  the  emphatic  &ct  so  distinctly  stated  by  the  sacred  writer,  that  the 
place  of  crucifixion  was  ''  without  the  gate  of  the  city/'  whereas  the  pre* 
9ent  site  is  almost  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  so  situated  that  the 
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wall  of  the  city  could  not  at  any  time  have  been  within  iti  position. 
ThiB  18  the  great  and  fundamental  objection,  as  is  also  the  obvious  fact, 
that  in  their  present  location,  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  and  that  of  the 
sepulchre  are  placed  so  near  to  each  other,  that  their  vicinity  is  at  utter 
variance  with  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  wish  of  the  inventors  of  the  story  to  have  the  two  positions 
so  near  to  each  other,  that  one  roof  of  an  elaborately  formed,  and  likely 
to  be  admired  church,  might  serve  to  cover  both.  The  whole  story,  too, 
of  the  finding  of  three  crosses,  and  the  plate  with  the  triple  inscription, 
carries  on  it  the  face  of  a  palpable  imposture,— and  as  to  the  marks  of  the 
spots  in  which  the  three  crosses  were  supposed  to  have  been  fixed,  it  has 
been  naturally  asked,  "  Is  it  likely  that  the  crosses  would  have  been 
inserted  into  a  few  inches  of  superficial  rock,  and  not  rather  into  some 
portion  of  more  easily  excavated  earth  ?"  But  the  whole  story  is  so  ob- 
viously fictitious,  and  the  purpose  of  its  invention  so  easily  accounted  for, 
that  we  should  be  only  wearying  the  reader's  patience  by  enlarging  any 
farther  on  a  minute  refutation  ofit.  We  quote,  therefore,  the  following 
passage  from  the  writer  in  the  *'  Museum,"  in  which  he  sums  up,  very 
lucidly  and  briefly,  the  whole  train  of  objections,  which,  in  the  preced. 
ing  part  of  his  dissertation,  he  has  treated  with  a  great  amount  of  learn- 
ed commentary  and  annotation. 

^  The  Objections  hitherto  urged  against  the  site  now  believed  to  be  that 
«f  the  ^  holv  sepulchre*  are — its  being  in  the  centre  of  the  modem  city ;  its 
requiring  the  position  of  the  western  wall  of  Acra  to  be  such  as  to  greatly 
zestrict  the  area  of  the  ancient  city ;  its  requiring  such  wall  to  be  built  on 
greatlv  disadvantageous  ground,  across  the  lower  uope  of  a  hill ;  its  being  in 
such  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  within  the  city,  that  the  wall  could  not  have  inclosed  one  with- 
out taking  in  the  other ;  its  being  considerably  to  the  east  of  the  position, 
which  must  have  been  occupied  by  the  gate  Gennath ;  its  too  great  proxim- 
ity to  what  its  advocates  show  as  the  line  of  the  Second  Wall;  its  locating 
the  place  of  crucifixion  and  the  place  of  burial  at  too  close  vicinity  to  each 
other ;  the  probability  of  mistake,  owing  to  the  acknowledged  error  of  se- 
veral traditional  sites,  the  absence  of  proof  of  roanv  others,  and  the  certain 
fidsehood  of  all  the  rest.  To  these  topographical  objections  are  to  be  added 
others  of  an  historical  nature,  and  otners  which  must  be  received  as  valid 
bom  the  ver^  absurdity  of  their  opposites ;  viz. — ^that  the  Christians  and 
Jews  were  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  Romans ;  that  no  pilgrimages  had 
taken  place,  and  that  the  tomb  of  Christ  had  remained  unknown,  for  three 
centuries;  that  its  pretended  discovery  is  rendered  questionable  by  the  lying 
wonders  that  were  afterwards  said  to  have  accompanied  it,  (as  the  restor- 
ing to  life  a  dead  body,  the  finding  the  crross  undestroyed,  with  its  tablet 
written  in  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  the  nails,  the  sponge,  the  spear, 
etc.  etc ;)  as  also  by  the  probability  that  Helena  was  deceived  by  Macarius; 
the  inventing  an  exact  location  for  each  event  which  is  narrated  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  whole  tradition.*' 

Although,  however,  the  present  site  is  plainly  fictitious,  and  is  now 
considered  decidedly  to  be  so  by  all  judicious  travellers  and  writers, 
there  have  not  been  wantmg  many  pious  penons  who  have  resolutely 
dung  to  the  supposition  that  the  very  places  now  pointed  out  are  worthy 
of  all  veneration,  as  the  very  spots  on  which  the  great  and  mysterious 
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transactions  were  really  accomplished.  Chateaubriand  may  be  considered 
as  the  leader  of  this  band  of  devotees^  who  chiefly,  or  almost  entirely 
belong,  as  will  readily  be  believed,  to  the  Catholic  Church.  There  are 
other  writers,  however,  of  no  small  name,  and  most  worthy  of  respect, 
who,  without  absolutely  believing  in  the  identity  of  the  supposed  «ites, 
yet  consider  them  as  worthy  of  all  veneration,  from  their  being  the 
-imiy  localities  which  have  yet  been,  or  are  likely  ever  to  be,  appropriated 
by  public  monuments  to  the  commemoration  of  the  evangeliod  events. 
Among  these  we  may  place  Lamartine,  from  whose  animated  and  emi. 
nently  religious  narrative  we  select  the  following  passages.  After  a  well 
merited  eulogy  on  the  liberality  of  the  Turks,  whom  he  designates  as 
"  the  most  tolerant  of  people,"  and  of  whom  he  says,  "  that  wherever  a 
Mahometan  sees  the  image  of  God  in  his  fellow.creatures,  he  bows  down 
and  he  respects,  persuaded  that  the  intention  sanctifies  the  form,"  he 
thus  continues  his  description  of  the  appeai*ance  of  the  inside  of  *'  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  and  of  the  feelings  which  he  considers  it 
as  fitted  to  produce  on  a  devoutly-disposed  mind. 

"  In  spite  of  the  profusion  of  bad  paintings  and  ornaments  of  every 
description,  with  which  the  walls  and  altars  are  overloaded,  the  general 
effect  is  solemn  and  religious,  conveying  the  assurance  that  prayer,  under 
every  form,  has  taken  possession  of  this  sanctuary,  and  that  pious  zeal 
has  accumulated  within  it  every  object  which  generations  of  supersti- 
tious  but  sincere  worahippers  have  deemed  precious  in  the  sight  of  Grod. 
Prom  hence,  a  flight  of  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  conducts  to  the  Mount  of 
Calvary,  where  the  three  crosses  were  posted ;  so  that  Calvary,  the 
tomb,  and  several  other  sites  of  the  drama  of  redemption,  are  united 
under  the  roof  of  a  single  edifice  of  moderate  dimensions ;  a  circumstance 
that  appears  but  ill  to  accord  with  the  Gospel  histories.  We  are  not 
prepared  by  them  to  find  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  which  was 
cut  in  the  rock  outside  the  walls  of  Zion,  flfly  paces  from  Calvary,  the 
scene  of  executions,  and  enclosed  within  the  circumference  of  the  modem 
walls ;  but  such  is  tradition,  and  it  has  prevailed.  The  mind  cannot 
dispute,  over  a  scene  like  this,  the  difference  of  a  few  paces  between  his- 
torical probability  and  tradition.  Whether  it  was  here  or  there,  it  it  cer- 
tain the  events  occurred  at  no  great  distance  from  the  points  marked 
out.  Afler  a  few  moments  of  deep  and  silent  meditation,  devoted  in 
each  of  these  sacred  spots  to  the  remembrances  awakened,  we  redescended 
to  the  body  of  the  church,  and  penetrated  within  the  interior  monument, 
which  serves  as  a  sort  of  stone  curtain  or  envelope  to  the  sepulchre 
itself.  This  is  divided  into  two  small  sanctuaries ;  the  first,  containing 
the  stone  on  which  the  angels  were  seated  when  they  answered  the  holy 
women,  "  He  is  not  here,  He  is  risen," — the  second  and  last  sanctuary, 
enclosing  the  sepulchre  itself,  but  covered  with  a  sort  of  sarcophagus 
of  white  marble,  which  surrounds  and  entirely  conceals  from  the  eye  the 
actual  substance  of  the  rock  in  which  the  sepulchre  was  cut.  This 
sacred  chapel  is  lighted  by  lamps  of  gold  and  silver,  perpetually  main- 
tained,  and  perfumed  incense  is  burned  there  night  and  day,  warming 
and  enibalming  the  air.  We  suffered  none  of  the  temple  officials  to  poie* 
trate  it  with  us,  but  entered,  one  by  one,  separated  by  a  eurtam  of 
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crimson  silk  from  the  first  sanctuary  ;  we  chose  that  no  witness  should 
disturb  the  solemnity  of  the  place^  and  the  privacy  of  the  impressions 
each  might  experience  according  to  his  individual  notions,  and  the  mea» 
sure  and  nature  of  his  &ith  in  the  great  event  which  the  tomb  com- 
memorates. We  staid  each  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  none  of  us 
lefl  it  with  dry  eyes." 

After  some  other  remarks,  the  same  author  proceeds—''  To  the  Chris- 
tian or  to  the  philosopher,  to  the  merchant  or  to  the  historian,  this  tomb 
is  the  boundary  of  two  worlds,  the  ancient  and  the  modem.  From  this 
point  issued  a  truth  that  has  renewed  the  universe— a  civilisation  that 
has  transformed  all  things — a  word  which  has  echoed  over  the  whole 
globe.  This  tomb  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  old  world — the  cradle  of  the 
new  ; — never  was  earthly  stone  the  foundation  of  so  vast  an  edifice— 
never  was  tomb  so  prolific— never  did  doctrine,  inhumed  for  three  days 
or  three  centuries,  so  victoriously  rend  the  rock  which  man  had  sealed 
over  it,  and  given  the  lie  to  death  by  so  transcendant,  so  perpetual  a 
resurrection." 

The  conclusion  of  our  author's  very  striking  account  of  this  visit  is  in 
these  words : — "  Before  the  tomb  of  Him  who  brought  the  greatest 
portion  of  truth  into  the  world,  and  died  with  the  greatest  self-devotion 
for  that  truth  of  which  God  has  made  Him  the  Word,  I  prayed  for 
truth  and  courage.  Never  can  I  forget  the  words  which  I  murmured 
in  that  hour,  so  critical  to  my  moral  life.  Perhaps  my  prayer  was 
heard.  A  bright  ray  of  reason  and  conviction  difTused  itself  through  my 
understanding,  giving  me  more  clearly  to  distinguish  truth  from  error, 
light  from  darkness.  There  are  moments  in  the  life  of  man,  in  which 
his  thoughts,  long  fluctuating  like  the  waves  of  a  bottomless  sea  in  vague 
uncertainty,  touch  at  length  upon  a  shore  against  which  they  break,  and 
roll  back  upon  themselves  with  new  forms,  and  a  current  contrary  to 
that  which  has  hitherto  impelled  them.  Was  such  a  moment  then  mine  ? 
He  who  records  all  thoughts  knows,  and  the  time  will  perhaps  come, 
when  I  shall  comprehend  it.  It  was  a  mystery  in  my  life  which  will 
hereafter  be  made  plain." 

Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  these  reflections  so  far  as  devout 
and  truly  Christian  feeling  is  concerned  ;  and  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
have  rendered  them  in  every  respect  delightful  and  perfect,  is,  that  they 
should  have  been  excited  by  a  locality  less  certainly  fictitious  and  delu- 
sive. But  we  must  now  see  how  different  have  been  the  feelings  excited 
by  the  same  localities  in  the  breasts  of  other  visitants,  not  less  sincere  in 
their  piety,  but  trained  to  habits  of  thought  of  a  less  yielding  kind. 

"  For  every  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Saviour^s  death  and  resurrec- 
tion," says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  there  is  in  this  church  a  suitable  locality.  The 
place  if  pointed  out  where  Christ  was  derided  by  the  soldiers  ;  where  the 
soldiers  divided  his  garments  ;  where  He  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  &c., 
to  all  which  miserable  inventions  implicit  credit  is  attached  by  the  cre- 
dulous multitude  who  seek  admission  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  chapel  is  a  fissure  or  cleft  in  the  natural  rock,  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  earthquake  that  occurred  at  the 
crucifixion.     This  spot  is  pointed  out  as  Mount  Calvary,  the  place  of 
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our  Saviour's  passion  ;  and  here  upon  a  contracted  piece  of  masonry  AM 
•hewn  the  marks  of  the  three  crosses^  on  which  Christ  sufiered  along 
with  the  two  thieves.  After  this,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  ''  the  traTeiler  may 
be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  absurdities  that  it  is  wonderful 
the  learned  men  who  have  described  Jerusalem  should  have  £Ued  their 
pages  with  any  serious  detail  of  them." 

Buckingham  is  a  traveller  of  a  similar  style  of  thought.  "  This  place" 
he  observes^  ''  is  the  scene  of  the  most  impious  extravagances  and  absur- 
dities, in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  Christians  equally  participate  dur- 
the  festivals  at  Easter ;  and  they  frequently  contend  with  each  other, 
even  to  the  shedding  of  their  blood,  for  the  privilege  of  first  entering  in 
to  celebrate  mass.  The  crowds,"  he  says,  ''  pressing  at  the  door ;  the 
smallnesB  of  the  aperture  at  the  entrance ;  the  confined  space  within, 
hung  round  with  crimson  damask,  and  ornamented  with  silver  lamps 
and  painting  ;  the  hurry  and  bustle  occasioned  by  the  worshippers  search- 
ing  for  their  shoes  lefl  at  the  door,  as  every  one  went  in  barefooted  ;  the 
sti  uggle  to  be  first  to  get  near  enough  to  kiss  the  marble  ;  and  sometimes 
the  forcibly  putting  oflf  the  turbans  of  those  who  might  have  forgotten  to 
uncover  their  heads,  presented  altogether  such  a  scene  of  confusion,  that, 
added  to  the  nsk  of  suffocation  in  so  impure  an  atmosphere,  it  drove  us 
very  rapidly  to  make  room  for  others." 

Our  own  countrymen,  Bonar  and  M'Cheyne,  have  thus  emphatically 
recorded  their  impressions.  ^'  We  this  day  visited  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  believed  by  so  many  to  cover  the  very  spot  of  Calvary, 
where  our  Lord  was  crucified  and  buried — a  visit  which  awakened  in 
our  minds  only  feelings  painful  and  revolting.  The  descriptions  com- 
monly given  of  this  place  in  books  of  travel  are  perfectly  accurate ;  and, 
indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  the  writers  should  have  been  so  careful  in 
descnbing  what  no  serious  mind  can  regard  but  as  "  lying  wonders."— 
We  had  little  patience  to  go  round  all  the  spots  accounted  sacred  under 
the  roof  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  each  of  us  felt  the 
blush  of  honest  indignation  rising  in  our  face  at  the  mingled  folly  and 
profanity  of  the  whole  scene." 

Without  prolonging  these  unpleasant  quotations,  we  may  remark  that 
not  only  Jerusalem,  but  almost  every  locality  of  the  Holy  Land  hat 
been  converted  into  a  nursery  of  superstition  and  a  means  of  delusion. 
*'  The  only  manufacture  which  flourishes  at  Jerusalem  is  that  of  cruci- 
fixes, chaplets,  beads,  crosses,  shells,  and  relics,  of  which  whole  cargoes 
are  shipped  off  for  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain."  Grottoes  are  appro- 
priated, throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Holy  Land,  to  every  renoark- 
able  fact  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  You  may  be  shewn  '  the  Cave  of 
St.  James ;  the  Cave  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  wept  bitterly ;  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee ;  the  house  of  St  Anne ;  the  birth-place  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  ;  the  postern  of  the  good  Thief;  the  retreat  of  the  Apostles  ; 
the  place  of  the  Tower  of  Temptations ;  the  place  of  the  chief  Comer- 
Stone  ;  the  shoe-marks  on  the  pavement  of  the  Temple  of  the  soldiers 
who  slew  Zacharias ;  our  Lord's  foot-mark  when  He  stood  befora  Pilate ; 
the  place  where  the  fiiends  of  our  Lord  stood  afar  off;  and  the  prison  in 
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>^hich  our  Lord  was  detained  while  the  preparations  were  making  for 
his  crucifixion.' " 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  there  have  heen 
pointed  out  to  all  travellers  for  many  centuries,  not  only  the  places 
where  Aaron  cast  the  golden  calf,  and  Moses  hroke  the  tahles  of  the 
law,  and  the  sites  of  other  like  events,  hut  also  the  spot  where  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  up  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Ahiram,  with  their  fol- 
lowers. But  it  happens,"  says  Dr.  Rohinson,  "  that  according  to  the 
Sciiptures,  this  miraculous  occurrence  took  place  afler  the  Israelites  had 
reached  Kadesh,  eleven  days'  journey  from  Horeh  and  Sinai." 

"  You  may  also  he  shown  the  tomh  of  Melchisedec ;  the  place  where 
Abraham  offered  up  Isaac  ;  and  the  tree  which  occupies  the  spot  where 
the  ram  was  caught  in  a  thicket  by  its  horns."  And,  lastly,  you  may 
see  the  mark  of  our  Saviour's  foot  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  although  it  was  not  from  thence,  but  from  Bethany  that  His  as- 
cension took  place. 

The  Turks  have  no  objection  to  the  superstitious  consecration  of  all 
these  localities ;  either  from  the  tolerant  spirit  by  which  they  are  very 
laudably  characterized,  or  from  their  respect  to  the  gainful  commerce  of 
which  these  superstitions  are  their  origin  and  miuntenance. 

But  all  these  things  have  a  sad  effect  both  upon  the  credit  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  East,  and  upon  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  count- 
less pilgrims  who  are  the  victims  of  such  superstitions.  How  different 
all  this  from  the  simple  and  august  beauty  of  the  sacred  narratives ;  and 
how  sad  is  it  to  think  that  Jerusalem, — so  famed  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
ancient  poetry,  for  the  sublime  views  which  it  presented  of  the  Deity 
and  of  His  works,  for  the  magnificent  truths  of  which,  in  its  later  days, 
it  was  the  theatre  of  publication,  and  for  the  matchless  interest  of  the 
transactions  which  characterized  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,—^ 
should,  in  the  mysterious  reverses  of  human  affairs,  have  become  the 
empcHrium  of  every  thing  that  is  base  and  false,  as  connected  with  all 
these  solemn  recollections.  '*  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  says 
one  author,  **  and  its  chapels,  are  the  sepulchre  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  the  East,  wherein  all  vitality  is  swallowed  up,  where  the  very 
stones  receive  the  homage  which  belongs  to  the  Redeemer  alone." 

On  this  subject  we  willingly  quote  the  following  just  reflections  by 
the  Author  of  the  Diisertaiiom  in  the  Muieum  of  Classical  Antiquities. 
After  an  emphatic  denunciation  of  the  absurdities  and  atrocities  that 
take  place  in  Jerusalem  at  the  "  Easter  ceremonies,"  he  thus  proceeds:— 

"  But  irrespectively  of  the  solemnities  of  this  Easter  bear-garden,  let  anv 
one  consider  the  disgraceful  wranglings  here  exhibited  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churches,  let  him  inspect  the  parti-coloured  plan  of  the  Church 
iirepaied  by  Mr.  Williams,  let  him  read  in  the  public  journals  the  shame- 
less contentions  of  the  two  Churches  relative  to  the  employment  of  money 
generouslv  ofiered  for  the  repairs  of  the  structure  by  the  liberal-minded 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  let  him  reflect  on  the  mercenaiy  and  heartless 
exactions  on  the  poor  pilgrims,  on  the  profane  traditions  and  awfal  super- 
stitions of  the  place  and  its  boasted  meritorious  efficacy,  and  he  must  con- 
-fesB  tiiat  the  system  is  one  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  souls  of  its  devotees. 
So  hx  then  from  the  Church  of  the  *  Holy  Sepulchre'  being  the  means  of 
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pTomotiDg  a  lirely  sympathy  in  the  merits  of  Chiist^asofferinsa,  such  feel- 
ings would  be  much  enhanced  were  the  edifice  destroyed.  Wno  can  doubt 
that  now  the  Valley  of  Gethsemane,  with  its  gnarled  olives,  is  viewed  with 
greater  interest  as  the  probable  site  of  the  garden  of  Christ's  sufferings 
than  was  this  same  valley  when  the  church  which  it  once  possessed  was 
still  existing  ? 

*  Oh  !  if  the  lichen  now  were  free  to  twine 
0*er  the  dark  entrance  of  that  rock*hewn  cell, 
Say,  should  we  mise  the  gold-encnisted  shzine. 
Or  ineense  fames'  intoxicating  spell  f 
Would  not  the  whirring  breeze,  as  evening  fell^ 
Make  deeper  music  m  the  pafan-tree's  shade 
Than  choral  prayer,  or  channted  ritoal^  sweD  f 
Gin  the  proud  shafts  of  Helena's  cokmnade 
Mateh  thy  time-hallowed  stems,  Oethsemane*s  holy  glade  t 

Qnanto  prsratantius  esset 
Numen  aquse,  viridi  si  margine  clauderet  undas 
Herba,  nee  ingenuum  violi^nt  marmora  tophum  I 

Juv.  Sat,  iiL" 

Some  important  reflections,  however,  irresistibly  force  themselves  on 
our  minds  from  what  has  already  been  written.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
who  can  avoid  responding  to  the  following  remarks  of  a  very  able  re- 
viewer upon  this  subject : — ''  Are  we  not  forced  to  smile  at  the  mighty 
deeds  of  chivalry — ^the  achievements  of  knights  and  warriors — the  bursts  of 
priestly  eloquence— -the  victories  of  pilgrim  hosts — when  we  find  that 
afler  mountains  of  treasure  lavished,  and  rivers  of  blood  spilt  in  the 
cause.  Christian  Europe  is  at  last  discovered  to  have  knelt  before  a 
gross  imposture,  and  borne  away  the  palm  in  triumph,  without  having  so 
much  as  recognized  the  shrine  it  hsid  sacrificed  so  much  to  honour."— 
Dublin  University  Magaztne,  January  1848,  p.  419* 

Speaking  of  the  disgraceful  contentions  that  sometimes  arise  among  the 
different  Christian  sects,  in  the  presence  of  the  reputedly  sacred  localities, 
how  natural  is  the  following  reflection : — 

'*  What  a  disgrace  to  Christendom,  that  a  Turkish  pasha  should  feel  it 
requisite  to  address  the  following  exhortation  to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Armenian  Christians  of  Jerusalem !  '  Seeing  the  anniversary  of  yoor 
Founder  8  death  draws  nigh,  when  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  worla  are 
expected,  I  entreat  you  to  live  peaceably  and  harmoniously  together,  and 
approve  yourselves  as  worthy  examples  to  the  various  sheep  which  come 
under  your  care.  I  summoned  you,  on  purpose,  to  this  place,  that  this 
tomb — which,  you  say,  once  contained  the  body  of  your  Lord  and  Master — 
may  testify  against  you.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  enjoined  peace  upon  all 
his  followers.  Follow  ye,  therefore,  the  path  he  appointed  you.'  This  to<4c 
place  in  the  vear  1850.  One  would  think  that  tne  honest  Turk  had  di»> 
covered,  in  the  Bible,  that  touchstone  of  Christianity — *  By  this  shall  ail 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  lf%ie  have  love  one  to  anotherJ" 

The  sacred  localities  are  again  likely  to  become  the  scenes  of  political 
intrigue,  and  it  may  be  of  serious  warfare ;  and,  considering  the  mild 
tolerance  of  the  Turks,  and  the  superstitious  and  contentious  turbulence 
of  the  great  Christian  nations,  we  feel  that  there  is  much  truth  and  juit- 
neas  of  anticipation  in  the  following  remarks : — 
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*^  The  ^  holy  sepulchre'  is  again  hecome  the  theatre  of  political  intrigue. 
If  RuasiA  be  allowed  to  extend  her  ^protection'  to  the  Christian  population 
of  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  Muasulman  dominions,  as  Austria  has  succeeded 
in  doing  in  the  west,  these  vast  coxmtries  which,  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
Ottoman  Sultan,  now  afford  free  religious  opinion  to  the  native  Christiana, 
will  render  them  irrevocably  subject  to  the  despotic  yoke  of  Mariolatry ; 
the  rapidly  increasing  and  important  body  of  Armenian  protestants,  lately 
emancipated  by  the  Turk,  and  put  upon  an  equality  with  the  other  churches, 
will  again  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Armenian  patriarch ;  and  all 
hope  of  effecting  the  conversion  of  the  Mussulman^  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
moral  influence  of  protestantism,  will  be  destroyed,  if  the  papacy  of  Rome 
and  the  hierarchy  of  Russia  be  allowed  to  diride  among  themselves  the 
countries  of  the  east,  our  newly  founded  church  of  Jerusalem  will  be  rooted 


enter  at  everv  point,  and  labour  among  them  with  no  Turkish  ruler  dis* 
poeed  to  hinder  him  in  so  doing.  Only  from  the  Christians  may  oppositioK 
ne  expected  to  originate."* 

The  Turk,  so  far  as  this  matter  ii  connected^  is  tolerant  and  liberal, 
—the  Jew  is  oppressed,  and  hangs  his  head  in  sorrow,  as  beside  ^*  the 
plaoo  of  wailing/'  he  remembers  the  vanished  glories  of  Zion.  It  is  firom 
the  idolatrous  spirit  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  nations,  that 
the  chief  fears  are  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  super* 
ttitions  which  now  desecrate  the  once  "  Holy  Land/' — and  as  to  the  haToc 
which  may  yet  be  enacted  for  the  possession  of  that  sacred  territory. 

One  word  to  infidels,  and  another  to  believers  will  conclude  this  first 
port  of  our  article. 

To  the  former  we  say,  that  if  any  of  them  be  disposed  to  feel  his 
distrust  of  the  whole  thing  strengthened  by  the  enumeration  of  the 
friyolities  and  absurdities  which  our  task  has  led  us  to  exhibit,  let  him 
recollect  that  these  absurdities  have  not  given  origin  to  the  histories,^- 
but  that  it  is  the  exceedingly  interesting  nature  of  the  histories,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  truths  and  views  which  they  involve,  that  have  given 
to  the  superstitions  the  extensive  and  permanent  hold  which  they  are 
known  to  have  acquired  over  the  minds  of  so  great  a  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Let  him  reflect,  thai;  superstition  is  but  the  homage  which 
human  weakness  pays  to  substantial  and  deeply  interesting  truths, — and 
that  instead  of  having  his  veneration  for  the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
lessened  or  displaced  by  the  delusive  ceremonies  which  we  have  been  led 
to  enumerate,  his  better  founded  impression  ought  to  be  that  of  the  de- 
voutest  reverence  for  truths  and  narratives  so  interesting  and  sublime,  as 
to  have  given  something  of  plausibility  even  to  fictions  so  obviously 
childish  and  unfounded. 

To  believers  we  say,  let  them  take  care  lest  phrases  and  modes  of 
speech,  which,  from  many  obvious  causes,  have  become  current  upon  such 
topics  as  those  we  have  been  considering,  do  not  take  place  in  their  minda 
of  the  great  and  deep  truths  which  these  phrases,  properly  interpreted, 
were  intended  to  suggest.  "  Calvary,"  and  ''  the  cross,"  are  often  made- 
use  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  to  enlightened  minds  the  suspicion 
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that  there  is  a  species  of  "  mental  superstition  or  idolatry"  connected 
with  the  use  of  **  these  phrases/'  which  is  as  real  and  debasing  as 
any  that  is  attached  to  external  and  visible  symbols.  There  is  great 
meaning  in  the  terms  used  by  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers^  when 
he  says,  "  We  neither  honour  nor  fear  the  cross/' — (Crucea  enim  nee 
colimus  nee  horremus,) — and  the  most  enlightened  Christian  is  he,  who 
considers  himself  as  called  on>  by  the  very  profession  which  he  has  as. 
sumed^  "  to  die  daily,"  with  Christ,  "  unto  sin," — and  "  to  rise  with 
bim  to  newness  of  life/' 

II.  Supposing  then  the  present  alleged  site  to  be  fictitious,  and  to  have 
been  fixed  on  merely  firom  interested  motives,  our  second  enquiry  is,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  other  locality  which  is  more  consistent  with  probability, 
-—which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  narrative  of  the  Evangeliod 
historians, — and  which  has  gained  the  assent  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  travellers  who  have  visited  the  spot  and  written  an 
account  of  it.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  we  make  no  preten* 
sion  of  pointing  out  the  exact  spot  on  which  the  scene  of  the  erecUon  of 
the  crosses  took  place, — and  it  must  further  be  kept  in  mind,  that  even 
with  respect  to  the  general  features  and  position  of  the  locality,  we  pro- 
fess to  give  only  the  result  of  probable  conjecture ;  yet  that  conjecture 
may  be  of  such  a  kind,  without  amounting  to  actual  proof,  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  enquiring  minds,  and  to  afford  aground 
of  thought  and  of  meditation  which  may  be  entirely  reconcilable  with  the 
incidental  and  passing  notices  of  the  sacred  writers, — and  this,  at  least, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  desirable  object. 

The  notices  occurring  in  the  sacred  narratives  have  been  already  enu- 
merated, and  are  as  follows : — that  the  place  of  crucifixion  was  without 
the  city,  but  near  to  it ; — that  the  name  of  the  place  was  Golgotha ; — 
that  it  was  a  place  of  public  execution,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  thb* 
rough&re,  and  not  far  from  some  rocky  portions  of  ground  and  of  gar- 
dens. 

Now,  before  proceeding  farther,  let  any  reader,  if  he  have  opportunity, 
look  at  any  of  the  plans  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  most  books  of  travel  have 
some  specimens,  and  he  will  see  distinctly  in  the  first  place, — ^that  the  city 
stands  on  four  hills  or  eminences,— viz.  Zion  to  the  south,  Moriah  on 
the  east,  Acra  on  the  north-west,  and  Bezetha  on  the  north. 

He  will  also  observe  that  on  three  sides,  the  city,  so  placed  upon  its 
four  rocky  eminences,  is  surrounded  by  three  valleys  of  considerable 
depth,  and,  though  designated  by  different  names,  yet  more  or  less  ob- 
servably running  into  each  other ; — viz.  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat  on 
the  East,  which  separates  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Oliver — the  Val- 
ley of  Himmon  on  the  south,  and  the  Valley  of  Gihon  on  the  west. 
Nothing  can  be  more  distinctly  traced  than  these  natural  outlines  and 
boimdanes  of  the  city ;  and  a  very  slight  effort  of  conception  will  enable 
even  a  person  who  has  not  seen  the  localities  to  form  a  sufficiently  accu- 
rate notion  of  their  general  appearance. 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  among  the  notices  of  the  place  of  croci- 
fixion,  the  only  one  that  is  quite  definite  and  precise  is,  that  it  was  at 
the  place  called  Golgotha,  which  means  **  the  place  of  a  skull'*    We 
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»re  naturally  led  then  to  ask^  is  there  any  indication  in  Scnpture  or 
other  authentic  history  as  to  the  exact  locality  which  went  by  this 
name. 

Now,  there  occurs  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  the  following 
remarkable  passage,  (Jeremiah  xxxi.  33)  : — 

'^  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah, 
That  the  city  shall  be  built  for  Jehovah, 
From  the  tower  of  Hananeel  to  the  comer  gate ; 
And  there  shall  go  forth  the  measuring  line, 
Right  along  over  the  hill  Gareb ; 
And  it  shall  wind  round  to  Goath. 
And  all  the  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  the  ashes, 
And  all  the  field»-~to  the  brook  Kidron, 
To  the  comer  of  the  horse-gate,  towards  the  sun-rise, 
Shall  be  holy  to  Jehovah." 

"  Now,"  says  our  author,  "  the  word  Goath,  or  Goatha,  is  considered 
by  Psalmanazar  to  be  identical  with  the  Golgotha  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  identification  has  been  accepted  by  modem  authors,  as  indeed  it 
was  asserted  by  earlier  authors,  who  all  unite  in  considering  that  Goatha 
is  the  spot  upon  which  took  place  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord." 

Now,  whatever  difRculty  there  may  be  in  making  out  the  exact  line 
of  Jeremiah's  description  of  the  circumference  of  the  city,  as  given  in  the 
passage  cited  above,  and  wherever  we  may  place  Gareb,  which,  accord- 
ing to  that  line,  should  lead  us  directly  round  to  Goatha,  it  seems  plain« 
from  the  whole  character  of  that  description,  that  Goatha,  or  Golgotha, 
was  somewhere  in  the  middle,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  entire  circuit  which 
the  prophet  has  specified — and  also,  we  think,  that  it  was  not  far  from. 
"  the  valley  of  dead  bodies  and  the  ashes," — so  that  the  portion  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  which  lies  south-west  of  the  city,  and  which  is  al- 
most continuous  with  the  valley  of  Gihon,  in  that  portion  of  the  entire 
circuit,  is  precisely  the  locality  which  would  naturally  present  itself  to 
the  mind  of  a  reader,  as  corresponding  with  the  prophetic  description  of 
Goatha  or  Golgotha, 

This,  accordingly,  is  the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  the  Dissertation, 
whose  general  proposition  is,  ''  that  Golgotha  was  situate  in  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  among  the 
neighbouring  rocks." 

Now  th^roley  of  Hinnom  was  none  other  than  the  Tophet  so  oflen 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testement,  and  which  from  having  been  one  of 
the  most  delightful  localities  around  Jerusalem,  so  much  so  as  to  have 
gained  for  itself  the  name  of  "  the  pleasant  valley,"  became  aflerwards^ 
on  account  of  the  horrible  superstitions  and  atrocities  there  committed, 
"  the  valley  of  dead  bones,"  "  the  image  of  hell  or  the  grave,"  and  the 
so  oflen  named  "  Gehenna"  of  the  sacred  writings. 

^  The  valley  of  Hinnom  had  been  selected  for  the  sacrifices  to  the  god 
Ifdlooh :  it  was  here  that  ^  they  burned  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
Ire.'  To  divert  the  effects  of  God*8  wrath  Josiah  '  defiled  tlie  high  places; 
«>he  brake  in  pieces  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves  and  filled  the 
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j^ces  with  tha  bones  of  men.'  But  shortly  afterwards  we  find  the  prr^hef 
predicting  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  contiimed 
idolatries.  The  punbhment  was  to  consist  in  the  destruction  of  ^eir  tnty^ 
and  the  conversion  of  the  pleasant  vale  of  Tophet  into  a  vast  Necropolis ; 
which,  from  the  horrible  sacrifices  formerly  there  consummated,  took  the 
name  of  Gehenna,  and  became  a  picture  of  hell  or  the  grave.  Thus  we  see 
the  appropriatness  of  its  description,  in  the  prophecy  relating  to  the  re- 
estabtishment  of  the  city,  as  the  ^  Faiiey  of  the  dead  bones'" 

It  is  remarked  by  our  author,  "  that  gardens  were  planted  all  round 
Jerusalenij  for  none  were  allowed  within  the  city ;  but,  adds  he,  one  of 
the  most  &vourable  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  for  garden  property 
appears  to  have  been  the  southern  valley,  on  account  of  the  rocky  cha- 
racter of  its  sides,  and  the  consequent  shade  which  it  would  obtain." 

^'  Here  was  situated  Tophet,  or  the  pleasant  oo/Zey,  for  the  origuial  mean- 
ing of  the  name  undoubtedly  had  an  antithetical  signification  to  that  wfaidi 
it  afterwards  obtained,  though  the  circumstance  is  lost  sight  of  by  all  reosnt 
commentators.  This  meaning  is  corroborated  hy  the  actual  appearance  of 
^e  valley  of  Hinnom,  which  is  described  by  wnters  who  were  uncooscioiu 
of  the  preceding  fact,  as  *•  planted  with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  in 
some  places  tilled,.  ..the  southern  hill  is  steep,  rooky  and  full  of  tombs.'  It 
is  *a  pleasant  shaded  valley.'  *•  It  lay  to  tne  west  of  the  city,  winding  to 
the  south.'  St.  Jerome,  who  knew  its  ancient  character,  speaks  of  To^et 
as  ^  a  pleasant  spot  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  with  trees  and  gardens  watered 
from  SHoam.'" 

,  There  are  other  incidental  notices  illustrative  of  the  general  character 
of  this  place,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  reader.  In  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  already  repeatedly  referred 
to,  we  find  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with  Golgotha,  "  all  the 
▼alley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  the  ashes,"  and  in  the  directions  g^ven  for 
the  burnt-offerings,  it  is  said,  (Lev.  iv.  IS)  *'  The  whole  bullocks  shall 
the  priest  carry  forth  without  the  camp,  unto  a  clean  place,  where  the 
ashes  are  poured  out,  and  bum  him  on  the  wood  with  fire  ;  where  the 
ashes  are  poured  out  shall  he  be  burnt."  And  again,  (Lev.  vi.  II)  it  it 
said,  "  that  the  priest  shall  put  off  his  garments,  and  put  on  other  gar- 
ments, and  carry  forth  the  ashes  without  the  camp,  unto  a  clean  pla^." 

In  a  note,  it  is  curiously  observed  by  our  author,  that  in  each  pro- 
phecy relating  to  this  valley,  the  prophet  takes  for  his  imagery  the  frag- 
ment of  a  potter's  vessel,  being  the  object  most  appropriat^to  the  loca- 
lity. *'  He  shall  break  it  as  the  breaking  of  a  potter's  ^sel  that  is 
broken  in  pieces."  (Zach.  xxx.  14.)  "  Take  a  potter's  earthen  vessel, 
and  go  into  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  by  the  gate  of  potsherds, 
and  break  the  bottle,  and  say.  Even  so  will  I  break  this  people  and  this 
city,"  &c.     (Jer.  xix.  1,  2,  10,  11.) 

We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  our  author  through  the  immense  mass 
of  his  illustrative  quotations  and  comments,^but  taking  a  general  view  of 
the  account  given  of  Tophet,  or  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  he  thus  sums  up 
his  account  of  the  apparent  fitness  of  the  place  for  bemg  the  Boene<iir 
the  great  sacrifice  which  the  evangelical  histories  have  recorded.  He 
^ays ; — 
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^^  We  have  heard  them  testify  that  Tophet,  or  the  valley  of  Slaughter,  is 
khntical  with  the  '  Valley  of  dead  bones,*  or  the  <  Valley  of  Hell,'  and  that 
it  is  opposite  to  the  Dung  Gkite.  We  have  seen  the  Uoatha  of  Jeremiah 
identi^nff  itself  with  the  '  Valley  of  dead  bones,'  the  garden  of  the  sepul- 
chre locatmg  itself  in  what  was  once  the  valley  of  garaens.  What  so  pro- 
bable as  that  such  a  quarter  of  the  clt^,  so  abhorred  b^  the  good  on  account 
of  its  past  idolatry,  so  hated  by  the  evil  on  account  of  its  typifying  the  place 
of  future  punishment,  so  desecrated  by  all  men  from  its  being  made  the  re- 
eeptade  of  the  ftlth  and  offal  of  the  city,-Hshould  be  selected  as  the  ^ace  of 
^  outer  darkness,'  as  the  place  of  punishment  for  capital  ofiences  ?  What  so 
natural  as  that  He,  who  took  upon  Him  the  nature  of  man, — who  was  bom 
in  a  manger, — who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head, — who  was  made  a  curse 
for  ua, —  who  was  condemned  to  the  death  of  a  malefactor, — who  had  His 
grave  with  the  wicked,  should  complete  the  work  He  had  taken  upon  Him, 
by  sufferinfi^  in  this  place  of  infamy  1  What  so  consistent,  as  that  the  spot 
so  long  poUuted  by  the  most  horrible  of  idolatries,  should  be  ^  ordained  in 
the  pre-determined  counsel  of  God;  as  the  place  most  suited  for  divine  satis- 
fSaction ;  that,  this  *  Valley  of  dead  bones,  this  valley  of  the  grave,  should 
become  the  place  of  victory  V* 

Such  is  our  author's  theory,  which  he  has  illustrated  and  supported 
with  no  ordinary  amount  of  quotation  and  comment,  from  authon 
ancient  and  modem,  affording  good  reading  to  those  who  chooee  to  lose 
themselves  in  imaginary  excursions  respecting  this  interesting  locality, 
but  little  fitted,  on  the  whole,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  minds,  that 
would  fain  find  a  resting.place  to  the  wanderings  of  their  imaginations. 

However,  upon  a  point  so  interesting  in  itself,  but  so  incapable  of 
being  precisely  ascertained,  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  different  authors 
fix  upon  different  localities,  and  support  their  choice  by  proofs  of  consi^. 
derable  speciousness,  there  is  a  general  tendency  among  the  best  writers 
to  point  to  some  spot  not  far  from  the  locality  which  has  been  chosen  by 
our  author — we  mean  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  or  the  adjoining  valley  of 
the  Gihon,  and  the  high  grounds  by  which  these  valleys  are  overlooked. 
We  shall  here  make  some  quotations  illustrative  of  this  tendency  from 
one  or  two  of  the  best  of  these  authorities. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Clarke,  so  far  as  Jerusalem  is  concerned,  has  been 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Moir — the  lamented  and  amiable  Delta  of  Black- 
.  wood— -to  be  perhaps  "  the  finest  thing  that  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of 
that  distinguished  traveller."  Great  fault,  however,  has  been  found 
with  this  author,  by  other  writers,  for  the  strange  novelty,  and  what 
they  consider  to  be  rashness  of  his  ideas  upon  some  of  the  most  important 
topics,  which  the  view  of  Jerusalem  presented  to  his  notice.  He  has 
been  described  by  one  critic  as  a  writer  who  seemed  to  have  set  out  with 
the  impression  that  every  thing  was  wrong,  and  that  it  was  "  the  mis* 
sion  of  his  genius  to  set  every  thing  right." 

Dr.  darkens  first  great  heresy  was  that  of  considering  the  hill  south 
of  Hinnom  to  be  the  true  Zion,  so  that  what  is  now,  and  ever  has 
been  called  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  or  Geheima,  would  be  reduced  to  the 
fer  less  important  rank  of  being  only  the  Tyropceum,  or  comparatively 
kflB  profound  valley  which  separated  Zion  from  Mount  Moriah.  Buck- 
.ingham  takes  the  same  view  with  Dr.  Clarke,  but  their  opinion  does 
not  seem  likely  to  meet  with  any  very  general  or  cordial  approbatiofu 
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Still  it  is  certain  that  the  present  Zion  by  no  means  comet  up  to  the 
expectations  which  are  almost  unavoidably  formed  of  the  elevation  and 
appearance  of  so  distinguished  a  mount — as  it  is  also  true  that  the  more 
southern,  and  higher  and  more  striking  hill  gives  undeniable  evidence 
of  having  been  anciently  covered  with  structures  of  no  ordinary  extent, 
and  some  of  them  of  evidently  regal  grandeur. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  also  spoken,  perhaps  too  unreservedly,  of  the  probabi* 
lity  of  his  having  actually  found  the  tomb  where  the  Redeemer  was 
laid,  and  from  which  he  issued  as  the  Captain  of  life  and  immortality  to 
mankind.  '  Still  the  Doctor  did  find,  among  many  tombs,  similar,  in 
their  structure,  to  those  described  by  the  sacred  writers,  one  which  had 
^he  evident  appearance  of  having  been  made  for,  and  occupied  by,  but  one 
person — and  surely  the  fact,  which  nobody  denies,  is  interesting  as  illus- 
trative of  the  evangelical  narrative,  though,  perhaps,  there  are  very 
few  persons  who  would  be  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  the  very  sepuU 
chre  of  whom  the  angelic  messenger  said,  "  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen  ; 
come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay  !  " 

Dr.  Clarke's  last  great  heresy,  which  resulted  almost  unavoidably  firnn 
the  former,  was  that  of  believing  that  what  is  now  called  Zion,  was  in 
fiict  the  Golgotha,  or  Calvary  of  the  Scriptures, — or  that  probably  the 
•crosses  of  crucifixion  were  erected  on  the  summit  of  that  most  consecrated 
of  all  hills — a  supposition  which  no  doubt  gives  a  picturesque  grandeur 
to  the  great  transaction,  but  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
either  in  history  or  in  probability. 

Still  the  tomb  is  placed  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  which 
is  overlooked  by  the  southern  extremity  and  precipice  of  Mount  Zion,— 
and  we  here  subjoin  the  Doctor's  account  of  his  visit  to  that  interesting 
▼alley. 

^'  We  bad  been  to  examine  the  hill  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Zion. 
It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Jerusalem,  part  of  it  being  excluded  by  the 
wall  of  the  present  city,  which  passes  over  the  top  of  the  mount.  If  this 
be  indeed  Zion,  the  prophecy  concerning  it,  that  the  plough  should  pass 
over  it,  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter, — for  such  labours  were  actuaUy 
going  on  when  we  arrived.  Here  the  Turks  have  a  mosk  over  what  they 
call  the  tomb  of  David.     No  Christian  can  gain  admittance ;  and  as  we  did 


of  this  narrow  dale,  sloping  towards  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  we  observed 
upon  the  sides  of  the  opposite  mountain,  facing  Mount  Zion,  a  number  of 
excavations  in  the  rock,  similar  to  those  alreadv  described  among  the  mini 
of  Telmessus,  &c.  They  were  all  of  the  same  kind  of  workmanship,  exhi- 
biting a  series  of  subterranean  chambers,  hewn  with  marvellous  art^  eadi 
containing  one  or  many  repositories  for  the  dead,  like  cisterns  carved  in  the 
rock  upon  the  sides  of  these  chambers.  The  doors  were  so  low,  that,  to 
look  into  any  one  of  them,  it  was  necessary  to  stoop^  and,  in  some  instances, 
to  creep  upon  our  hands  and  knees.  These  doors  were  also  grooved,  for  the 
reception  of  immense  stones,  once  squared  and  fitted  to  the  grooves/oy  way 
of  closing  the  entrances.  Of  such  a  nature  were,  indisputably,  the  tombs  of 
the  sons  of  Heth,  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  of  Lazarus,  and  of  Christ— The 
cemeteries  of  the  ancients  were  universally  excluded  from  the  precincta  of 
their  cities.    The  sepulchres  we  are  now  describing,  carry,  in  their  very  im- 
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tbrc,  satisfactory  proof  of  their  being  situated  out  of  the  ancient  city,  as  they 
are  now  out  of  the  modem.  What,  therefore,  are  they  ?  Some  of  them, 
from  their  magnificence,  and  the  immense  labour  necessary  to  form  the  nu- 
merous repositories  they  contain,  might  lay  claim  to  royal  honours ;  and 
there  is  one  which  appears  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
huming a  single  individual.  The  sepulchres  themselves,  accordmg  to  the 
ancient  practice,  are  stationed  in  the  midst  of  garden*.  From  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  we  not  authorized  to  seek  here  for  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  who,  as  a  pious  Jew,  necessarily  had  his  burying  place  in  the 
cemetery  of  his  countrymen,  among  the  graves  of  his  forefiEtthers  ?  The 
Jews  were  remarkable  for  their  rigid  adherence  to  this  custom ;  they 
adorned  their  burial  places  with  trees  and  gardens — and  the  tomb  of  this 
Jew  is  accordingly  described  as  beiiu;  in  a  garden,  and  it  was  ^^  in  the  piace 
where  our  Saviour  was  crucified.**  Of  what  nature  was  that  place  of  cruci- 
fixion ?  It  is  very  worthy  of  observation,  that  every  one  of  the  Evangelbta 
(and  among  these,  *  he  that  saw  it  and  bare  record/)  affirm  that  it  was  ^  the 
place  of  a  skull,*  that  is  to  sAy^  a  public  cemetery,  called,  in  the  Hebrew, 
^  GoLOOTHA,*  without  the  city,  and  near  to  one  of  its  gates.  St  Luke  calls 
it  Calvary,  which  has  the  same  signification.  The  church,  supposed  to 
marie  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  exhibits  nowhere  the  sligntest  evi- 
dence which  might  entitle  it  to  either  of  these  appellations.  It  might 
be,  therefore,  surmised,  that  upon  the  opposite  summit,  now  called  Mount 
^on,  without  the  walls,  the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah  was  actually  accom- 
plished," 

Further  on  in  his  nari-ative  our  author,  again  alluding  to  the  sepul. 
chres  of  this  valley,  says,  *^  there  was  one  which  particularly  attracted 
our  notice,  from  its  extraordinary  coincidence  with  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  tomb.  The  large  stone  that 
once  closed  its  mouth  had  been,  perhaps  for  ages^  rolled  away.  Stooping 
down  to  look  into  it,  we  observed  within  a  fair  sepulchre,  containing  a 
repository,  upon  one  side  only,  for  a  single  body,  whereas  in  most  of  the 
others  there  were  two,  and  in  many  of  them  more  than  two.  It  is  placed 
exactly  opposite  to  the  hill  which  is  now  called  Mount  Zion.  As  we 
viewed  this  sepulchre  and  read  upon  the  spot  the  description  given  of  the 
coming  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  disciples,  in  the  morning,  it  was  im- 
possible to  divest  our  minds  of  the  probability  that  here  might  have  been 
the  identical  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ,"  &c. 

But  however  pleasing  all  this  may  be  to  read  and  let  the  imagination 
loose  upon^  it  is  assuredly  built  on  hypotheses,  for  which  there  is  nothing 
like  satisfactory  evidence,  and  which  have  been  rejected  and  refuted  by 
the  most  learned  and  approved  of  modem  writers.  Still  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  figures  in  this  description,  and  that  is  chiefly  what  we  had  in 
view  by  making  this  long  quotation. 

We  turn  next  to  another  author  of  no  inconsiderable  authority,  we 
mean  the  author  of  the  critique  entitled  Jerusalem,  in  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine  for  September  1845.  In  the  conclusion  of  that  able 
end  clearly  conducted  article  the  writer  thus  expresses  himself:^ 

^  Having  said  so  much  in  disproof  of  the  pretended  Calvary  of  Maca- 
riuB,  (for  of  course  the  whole  of  the  localities  under  the  roof  of  the  church 
of  the  sepulchre  stand  or  fall  by  the  credit  of  the  case),  we  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  offer  an  opinion  in  reference  to  the  true  scene  of  the  cru- 
cifixion ;  and  on  this  sutject  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  present  our 
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readers  with  the  words  of  the  learned  writer  in  '  the  universal'  history,*^ 
speaking  of  the  hill  Goath^  which  (although  the  writer  supposed  it  to  be 
within  the  city),  lies  at  a  little  distance  outside  Jerusalem  on  the  west. 

^  As  the  word  which,  according  to  the  Maaoieths'  pointing,  is  called  Gosth, 
may  as  well,  if  not  better,  be  pronounced  either  Goatha  or  Gotha,  and  as  the 
prefix^  admitting  of  two  sounds  in  the  composition  of  known  names,  Galhad 
smd  Gilhad,  does  as  naturally  sound  Go/,  we  should  think  the  etvmology  of 
Gok;otha  is  found  to  our  hand  and  its  signification  most  plain,  tix.  thenill 
of  Uotha.  However,  from  the  great  likeness  the  sound  of  the  same  word  Gol- 
^tha  had  to  Gagultha  in  Syriac,  (which  dialect  is  called  Hebrew  in  the  Cioe- 
pel  because  a  mixture  of  both  was  spoken  at  Jerusalem),  it  seems  to  hove 
Deen  commonly  understood  as  having  a  near  relation  to  Gugultha,  a  skull^ 
and  therefore  was  expounded  by  »^«mv  rt^t^  which  from  the  Latin  calvaiia 
^  a  skull"  is  called  in  our  language  Calvary."— ( J7nto.  MiH^  Vol,  4.  2Hf- 
ntiatum  on  the  Temple.) 

**  We  are  aware,  continues  our  author,  of  nothing  more  plausibie  or 
founded  on  better  learning,  and  present  the  passage  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  as  the  best  information,  uncertain  at  best,  that  we  are  hitherto 
permitted  to  possess  on  the  mere  locality  of  that  momentous  event." 

To  these  paasages  we  add  the  following  from  Bonar  and  M'Cheyne't 
"  Mission  of  enquiry  to  the  Jews."  Afler  stating  decidedly  their 
opinion  as  to  the  falsehood  of  the  pretensions  of  the  present  alleged  site  of 
Calvary  and  the  sepulchre^  the  writers  thus  proceed :— 

''  There  is  no  tradition  which  may  lead  the  mind  to  any  other  ipot 
as  the  site  of  Calvary.  It  struck  us  forcibly  that  some  place  among  the 
tombs  on  the  high  ground  above  Gihon  was  far  nSore  likely  to  have  been 
the  real  situation.  We  could  then  understand  how  '  Jesus^  bearing  his 
cross,  went  forth  unto  a  place  called  the  place  of  a  skull/  and  '  suffered 
without  the  gate.'  There  would  be  room  for  '  the  garden,'  and  the  new 
sepulchre  of  Joseph  might  well  be  hewn  out  of  its  rocks.  But  it  is  wisely 
ordered  that  a  cloud  of  oblivion  should  rest  over  the  spot  where  Imma- 
nuel  died,  and  there  is  something  pleasing  to  the  mind  in  reflecting  that 
the  turf  that  was  stained  with  his  bloody  and  the  rocky  tomb  whm  he 
lay,  are  left  unprofaned  by  the  followers  of  a  blind  and  wicked  supersti- 
tion." 

The  points,  then,  which  we  wi^  to  establish  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up,  viz, — 

That  the  Goatha  of  the  prophet  and  the  Golgotha  of  the  evangelists 
are  identical.  This  we  believe  has  been  the  general  opinion  of  most 
writers,  ancient  and  modem. 

That  the  hill  Gareb,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  h&&a  on  the  north-west  of  the  city,-^and  the  measuring  line  drawn 
by  the  prophet,  and  which  was  *'  to  wind  round  by  Goatha,  towards  the 
valley  of  dead  bones  and  of  ashes,"  seems  decidedly  to  mark  out  Goatha 
as  lying  somewhere  towards  the  south- west  of  the  city.  It  seems  also 
natural  to  infer,  from  the  fact  that  Gareb  was  a  hill,  and  that  the  line 
was  "  to  go  round  by  Goatha"  that  this  latter  place  was  either  a  Ikffl  or 
at  least  a  sort  of  well  known  landmark,  probably  at  the  turning  point 
of  the  valley  on  the  west  into  that  which  lay  on  the  south  of  the  dty. 
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-^ke  point  of  junction^  then,  of  the  valley  of  Gihon  on  the  west,  and  of 
Hinnoni  on  the  south,  seems  to  be  the  spot  that  best  ^accords  with  the^ 
deveription  of  the  prophet, — and  it  seems  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  which 
we  formerly  noticed  as  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  locality. 
It  was  without  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  though  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  It  was  very  likely  to  be  the  place  of  public  execution,  being  in 
the  near  vidnity  of  Tophet,  the  ancient  place  of  sacrifice  and  of  idola- 
trous immolation,— it  was  beside  "  the  valley  of  dead  bones  and  of  ashes," 
-t*4t  was  amidst  rocky  ground,  and  beside  gardens  and  places  of  sepulture, 
-J-imd  it  was  very  near  to  a  place  of  thoroughfare, — the  great  road  to 
Akfal^hem  passing  in  that  direction. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  probably  some  piece  of  elevated  ground,  but 
not  exactly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  lull  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  commonly  used,  and  as  we  are  accustomed  to  view  it  in  pictorial 
representations,  or  to  image  it  to  ourselves,  or  to  hear  it  spoken  of  in  the 
discourses  of  preachers.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  sort  of  landmark,  other. 
wise  it  woiild  not  have  been  so  particularly  noticed  in  the  description  of 
the  prophet. 

It  is  also  worth  noticing  on  this  subject,  that  as  all  unprejudiced  oh- 
servers  consider  the  site  now  publicly  shewn  to  be  fictitious,  being  neither 
reconcilable  with  history  nor  with  probability,  so  almost  all  the  best  tra. 
Tellers  and  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  rocky  ground  overhanging 
Gihon  or  Hinnom^was  in  all  probability  the  true  place.  Some  prefer 
GihoD,  and  others  Hinnom,  but  these  two  vallies  pass  into  each  other, 
and  their  point  of  junction,  which  is  also  the  point  where  the  "  line" 
measuring  the  circumference  of  the  city  passes  from  west  to  south,  may 
n  all  fiumess  and  probability  be  fixed  on  as  the  spot  desired  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  ground  overlooking  this  Gihon  or  Hinnom, 
this  "  valley  of  Tophet,"  of  "  dead  bones  and  of  ashes,"  this  Golgotha, 
this  Goatha,  this  place  of  a  skull,  this,  even  in  some  respects,  "  pleasant 
valley,'^  on  which  the  traveller  looks  down  from  the  southern  summit  of 
Zion,  Was  in  all  probability  the  place  where  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices, 
and  the  most  widely  influential  of  all  events  was  actually  transacted. 

The  exact  spot  cannot  now  be  determined,— nor  does  any  traveller,  ex- 
teipi  those  who  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  presently  shewn  site,  pretend 
to  offer  any  conjecture  as  to  the  precise  locality.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  it  was  in  all  probability  somewhere  in  such  or  such  a  neighbourhood. 
Suppose  even  that  the  precise  situation  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  in 
all  likelihood  be  found  to  be  very  different,  not  merely  from  our  previous 
cooGeptions  but  from  what  it  actually  was  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion, 
«— and  when  we  take  into  account  the  changes  which  time  and  war  pro- 
duee»  and  recollect  the  awful  havoc  that  has  repeatedly  laid  Jerusalem 
level  vrith  the  dust,  and  further  keep  in  mind  that  the  spot  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  there  will  even  appear  to  be 
gieat  probability  in  the  supposition  that  the  exact  situation  hAs  now  been 
Altogether  efiaced, — in  truth  it  may  be  said  not  even  to  exist. 

But  let  us  not  shrink  from  recalling  to  recollection  the  awful  tragedy 
that  was  there  once  enacted.    A  crowd  is  issuing  from  one  of  the  southern 
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gates  of  the  city>-**that  crowd  encompasses  a  Roman  guards  who  also  en- 
close three  prisoners  doomed  for  instant  and  ignominious  execution.  Tfat 
central  figure  is  bleeding,  fainting,— yet  insisted,  crowned  in  mockeiy, 
and  bearing  every  mark  of  recent  degradation,— -he  is  now  nearly  naked, 
— ^the  cross  is  laid  level  with  the  ground,  and  by  a  process  at  which  huma- 
nity shudders,  he  is  nailed  through  his  hands  and  feet  to  the  accursed 
tree ; — the  crosses  are  speedily  elevated,  amidst  the  unsparing  insults  of 
the  depraved  spectators,— >and  there  he  hangs  during  six  hours  of  mental 
agony ;  an  ignoble  crowd  still  witnessing  the  process  of  crucifixion, — ^wbile 
in  the  distance  are  grouped  together  a  few  affectionate  and  deeply  afflicted 
firiends,  among  whom  are  the  mother  of  the  great  sufferer,  and  his  eipeciai 
firiend,  and  a  few  women  from  Gralilee. 

^  Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  cmeem  laohrymosa 
Qua  pendebat  filius.'* 

The  awful  scene  is  about  to  be  "  finished,"  and  "  at  the  ninth  hour,"* 
amidst  portentous  darkness  outward  and  inward,  the  mysterious  cry  was 
heard,  Eli,  Eli,  lama  Sabachthani. 

^  Now  graves  give  up  their  dead  'mid  thunder's  drear ; 
A  murmuring  multitude  on  Calvary  see ! 
The  temple's  veil  is  rent !  a  sound  of  fear ! 
•Tis  *  Eli !  Eli !'  from  the  accursed  tree :  ^ 

Dayliebt  shrinks  waning  from  the  scene  abhorr'd,        ^ 
And  Juddering  nature  shares  the  pangs  that  pierce  her  Lord.'*--(  Jfojr.) 

But  oh  !  what  events  have  followed  from  that  scene  ?*— It  has  altered  and 
renovated  the  whole  of  the  relations  of  mankind  as  individuals  and  as  com- 
munities,—it  has  renewed  and  purified  all  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
the  human  heart, — ^it  has  united  earth  and  heaven,— -and  still  its  triumphs 
are  but  in  their  commencement.  He  shall  yet  see,  through  countless  ag^ 
and  over  the  wide  face  of  the  earth,  *'  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  shall 
be  satisfied," — while,  more  and  more,  as  ages  roll  on,  apd  as  the  un» 
derstandings  and  feelings  of  men  become  more  enlightened  and  purified, 
it  will  be  felt  that  in  sJl  the  most  degrading  events  of  that  tragedy  there 
is  a  depth  of  meaning,  of  consolation,  and  of  hope  which  neither  the  un- 
derstanding nor  the  heart  of  man  will  ever  be  able  completely  to  &tho9B 
or  to  exhaust. 

Who,  then,  would  wish  to  see  the  scene  of  such  a  transaction  disfigu.> 
red  and  debased  by  pompous  ceremonies,  or  by  even  the  most  costly  stnic 
tures  ?  Far  better  that  it  should  be  left  for  ever  unknown,  and  given 
up  merely  to  the  devout  meditations  of  the  human  heart,  assisted  by  the 
simple  but  touching  and  most  truthful  narratives  of  the  evangelical  his- 
torians. Though  Golgotha  and  the  sepulchre  are  unknown,  yet  many 
interesting  localities,  noticed  by  the  sacred  writers,  still  remain  in  nearly 
their  pristine  condition,  and  serve  far  more  natiutdly  and  deeply  to  tou^ 
the  believing  heart  than  they  could  have  done  if  the  same  artifices  had 
been  expended  on  them  as  on  the  fictitious  sites  of  the  crucifixion  and 
the  interment.  The  brook  Kedron  still  flows  through  the  valley  of  Je- 
,]:io8haphatj — the  garden  of  Gethsemane  still  sh^ws  its  characteristic  olive 
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itee^g — the  road  to  Bethany  itill  winds  over  the  Mount  of  OJiveB,— 
Bethany  itself  has  not  been  altogether  taken  away, — the  pool  of  Siloam 
•till  pours  forth  its  sweet  and  placid  water8,^-the  well  "  near  to  Sycbar" 
•till  attracts  the  footsteps  of  wearied  and  thirsty  pilgrims, — and  the  shores 
of  Tiberias  are  nearly  as  they  were  eighteen  centuries  ago*  And  with 
respect  to  all  of  these  we  again  apply  the  words  already  quoted — 

^  Can  the  proud  shafts  of  Helena's  colonnade 
Match  thy  time-hallowed  stems,  Gethsemane's  holy  glade  V* 

III.  We  accordingly  now  proceed  to  remark  shortly,  in  the  lust  place, 
that  the  idolatrous  veneration  of  places  is  altogether  out  of  harmony  with 
the  purpose  for  which  the  sacred  narratives  have  been  handed  down  to 
us.  We  have  already  said  that  the  great  purpose  intended  by  these 
narratives  is  to  lead  believers  "  to  die  with  Chiist  unto  sin  and  to  rise 
with  him  to  newness  of  life."  The  whole  of  the  evangelical  narratives 
are  formed  on  a  plan  adapted  to  this  purpose, — and  so  also  are  all  the  sub- 
sequent writings  of  the  apostles, — and  we  may  only  here  remai'k,  what  we 
have  already  hmted  at,  that  there  are  phrases  and  modes  of  speech  in 
common  use  respecting  the  sacred  localities  and  the  events  connected  with 
them,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  sort  of  mental  adoration  or 
idolatry  in  relation  to  such  topics  which  is  as  real,  though  less  apparent, 
than  the  genuflexions-and  kissings  of  the  multitude  of  visitants  to  the 
'*  holy  places,"— 4ind  which  is  always  felt  to  be  offensive  by  persons  of 
cultivated  taste  and  of  enlightened  views  respecting  the  great  purposes  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.  But  instead  of  enlarging  at  any  greater 
length  in  our  own  language  on  this  point,  we  shall  conclude  this  rather 
long  article  by  the  following  quotations,  which  will  of  themselves  suffi« 
ciently  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  ideas  which  we  wish  to  incul- 
cate, as  connected  with  this  subject 

There  is  a  passage  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  (who  flourished  about  the 
year  370,)  which  has  often  been  quoted,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  his 
ideas  respecting  the  use  of  visits  to  the  Holy  Land, — and  the  conclusion 
of  which  is  to  tliis  purpose  :— 

"  It  is  not  by  change  of  clime  that  we  shall  come  to  God,  but  rather 
he  will  come  to  us,  wheresoever  we  be,  if  our  soul  be  made  meet  for  his 
habitation,— while,  on  the  contrary,  if,  with  hearts  full  of  iniquity,  we 
fly  to  Golgotha,  to  Mount  Olivet,  or  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  we  shall  still 
be  as  &r  from  Christ  as  though  we  had  never  known  the  principles  of 
the  ^th.  The  Divine  Spirit '  bloweth  whera  it  listeth,' — and  bdievers 
in  any  land  shall  partake  of  the  gifls  of  grace,  according  to  the  measuro 
of  faith,  not  by  a  visit  to  Jerusalem." 

There  is  also  an  often  quoted  possage  of  Jerome  to  the  same  purpose, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  place  of  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection  may  be  profitable  to 
those  who  '  take  up  iheir  cross  daily,  and  rise  with  Christ,'  and  show 
themselves  meet  for  such  a  habitation,  but  for  those  who  say,  *  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,'  they  must  be  reminded  of 
the  Apostle's  words,  '  Ye  are  the  temples  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  dweUeth  in  you*     An  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
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equftUy  open  from  Britain  as  from  Jerusalem^  for  '  the  kingdom  of  God 
IB  within  you.' " 

"So  much  for  the  opinions  of  very  early  authors  respecting  the  benefitf 
Id  be  derived  from  a  near  and  personal  inspection  of  *'  the  Holy  Places^*^ 
and  of  the  rolics  or  shrines  which  they  are  supposed  to  sanctify.  We 
could  enlarge  our  quotations  to  the  same  purpose  to  almost  any  amount, 
— ^but  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  two  following  pas^ges  from 
very  recent  authors,  which  will  sufficiently  put  the  reader  in  possession 
of  the  views  we  wish  to  inculcate. 

.  Speaking  of  the  growing  fondness  of  the  English  mind  for  sensuous 
representations,  a  writer  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  to  whom 
we  have  already  referred,  has  this  striking  passage  :— 

''  Too  much  ease  has  made  a  large  section  of  the  English  people,  if 
not  sensual  at  least  sensuous,  and  prone  to  accept  material  exponrats 
in  the  place  of  the  intellectual  reality.  If  the  spot  could  be  ascertained 
on  which  Christ  hung  from  the  tree,  or  in  which  his  body  lay  before  the 
Resurrection,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  on  this  side  idolatry  to  which 
^  the  sensuous  propensities  of  the  class  for  whom  Mr.  Williams  writes, 
would  not  carry  them,  in  their  eagerness  to  realise  everything  by  earthly 
eye  and  touch.  Such  an  inducement,  seizing  on  the  present  facilities  of 
communication,  would  hurry  the  English  of  whom  we  write,  in  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  enormities  of  the 
ancient  pilgrimages  would  be  cast  far  into  the  shade,  by  the  confluent 
licentiousness  of  the  richest  and  most  luxurious  people  of  modem  times. 
Most  fortunate  indeed  it  is,  that  human  eye  cannot  disoem,  nor  human 
hand  touch  any  specific  object  so  consecrated ;  for  it  would  be  of  little 
avail  to  say  to  a  man  kneeling  in  a  trance  of  idolatrous  devotion  befors 
a  itone  that  had  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  Christ,—''  this,  that,  every 
stone  in  the  universe  has  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  Gk)d,— every  spot 
in  the  universe  has  been  and  is  oonsecrated  by  the  presence  of  God, — 
jour  own  body,  which  you  debase,  grovelling  before  a  less  perfect  ob- 
jmU  is  God's  own  last  and  cpmpletest  piece  of  workmansdiip."  He  nei. 
ther  sees,  nor  tastes,  nor  smells,  nor  touches  your  expostulation ;  and, 
therefore,  though  he  may  hear  it,  it  is  thrown  away.  You  ought  to 
eome  with  pictures  and  coloured  beads  to  such  a  man,  as  you  would  to 
a  child  of  savage  life ;  so  true  is  it  that  the  extremes  of  humanity  ap* 
proach  each  other." 

The  following  passage,  to  the  same  effect,  is  in  a  still  higher  ttile  ef 
expression  and  of  thought,— >and  will  form  a  suitable  oondusion  to  this 
article  i'— 

"  Afler  all,  if  the  stem  voice  of  tmth  will  awaken  us  from  our  pleas- 
ing visions  as  to  the  sanctity  of  those  particular  spots, — if  the  spdl  which 
attached  us  to  the  fancied  Golgotha,  and  the  imagined  place  of  our  Lord's 
burial  be  broken,  is  there  much  lost  to  the  devout  Christian  ?  Instead 
of  concentrating  all  our  reverential  feelings  on  some  few  particular  and 
ill-authenticated  spots,  we  diffuse  them  more  equally  throughout  the 
whole  region ;  instead  of  resting  on  impressions,  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
doubt,  and  chilled  by  uncertainty,  we  dmw  them,  as  it  were,  from  the 
whole  soil  of  the  Holy  City, — we  inhale  them  from  the  whole  atmos- 
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phere.  We  cannot  point  to  the  precise  spots  which  were  hidlowed  by 
the  footsteps  of  the  Redeemer ;  we  know  not  the  exact  poeition  of  his 
cross ;  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  where  they  laid  him  in  his  burial. 
But  all  Jerusalem  and  its  adjacent  fields  are  our  Golgotha,  our  Holy  Se- 
pulchre ;  the  presence  of  Christ  is  everywhere ;  one  *  via  dolorosa*  passes 
through  and  encircles  all  the  city  ;  every  rock-hewn  sepulchre  suggests 
the  angelic  assurance,  '  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen.*  In  the  incidents, 
indeed,  of  our  Lord's  latter  days,  there  appears  to  us  that  peculiarity, 
which,  if  we  may  so  speak,  sets  them  above  the  aid  of  special  local  as* 
sociations ;  they  are  in  themselves  so  i^  that  they  do  not  require  that 
realization  which  strengthens  our  faith  in  the  vaguer  and  more  indistinct 
wonders,  especially  of  the  older  Scriptures.  It  is  singular  how  totally 
tvgardkss  the  evangelic  narratives  are  of  anything  which  might  lead  to 
local  reminiscence.  Those  places  or  buildings  which  are  incidentally 
mentioned,  and  which  we  may  call  historical,  are  presumed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently known  by  their  usual  appellations, — the  High  Priest's  House,— 
the  Hall  of  Pilate.  So  we  are  simply  told,  that  "  they  led  him  away  to 
crucify  him," — but  whether  to  the  east  or  the  west,  the  north  or  the  south, 
by  what  streets,  or  through  what  gate,  there  is  not  a  single  word. 
Whether  Golgotha  or  Calvary  were  the  ordinary  place  of  execution,  we 
can  only  conjecture  by  remote  inference.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  on  a 
bill,  as  the  painful  toil  with  which  kneeling  pilgrims  ascend  up  the  Mont 
Calvcure,  near  many  Roman  Catholic  cities  of  Europe,  may  witness ;  but 
in  the  (Gospels  there  is  no  expression  which  intimates  asceht.  The  weight 
of  the  cross  is  not  aggravated,  nor  the  inability  of  our  Lord  to  bear  it, 
heightened  by  any  allusion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  way.  The  only  point 
descriptive  of  the  sepulchre  is,  that  it  was  near  the  place  of  crucifixion, 
-—yet,  with  all  this,  how  clear  and  distinct  the  whole  scene  lies  before 
the  imagination  I  It  is  not  familiarity  with  pictures  of  the  crucifixion, 
or  of  the  angel  standing  before  the  rock-hevim  tomb,  which  makes  the 
whole  live  before  us;  it  is  the  in.bred  truthfulness  of  the  history  itself  in 
its  unlaboured  simplicity  ;  it  is  its  own  unassisted  evidence  which  fixes 
it  upon  the  heart  and  mind ;  it  is  the  picture  which  arises  out  of  the  re- 
cords themselves,  which  groups  and  harmonizes  itself  into  form  and  vita*- 
litv.  At  all  events,  the  student  of  the  Gospels,  who  is  full  of  every 
mmute  incident  of  the  narratives,  would  be  disturbed  rather  than  edified 
'  by  any  riew  of  the  localities  of  these  scenes  which  would  not  accord  with 
his  well-grounded  prepossessions  ;  every  incongruity  would  jar  upon  his 
high-wrought  relieious  feeling ;  doubt  would  creep  over  his  ardent  emo- 
tions, and  be  would  thus  strongly  exemplify  that  fiital  but  inevitable 
effect  of  pious  fraud,  or,  if  not  of  fraud,  of  long  superstition ;  it  may 
work  its  object  vrith  generations  of  believers,  but  the  time  must  at  length 
come  when  it  will  mjure,  often  most  seriously,  the  cause  which  it  wished 
to  serve." — Quarterly  Review,  Nov.  1841. 


(( 


Well  may  the  Turk,  when  Caster-tide  collects 
Its  thousands  for  the  Christian's  holiest  week. 
Scowl  in  contempt  upon  the  wrangling  sects 
Who  desecrate  the  shrine,  at  whicn  they  seek 
To  bkl  their  rival  clouds  of  incense  reek. 
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If  to  the  grave  whence  angelfl  rolled  the  stone, 
Alike  by  Latin,  Copt,  Armenian,  Greek, 
This  be  the  reverence  paid,  the  homage  shown, — 
Well  had  its  site  remained  unnoticed  and  unknown.'* 
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1.  Rabbinical  Vocabtdary :  With  List  of  Abbreviations^  and  an 
Analysis  of  the  Grammar.  Adapted  expressly  for  the  Mishna  and 
the  Perushim. 

2.  Ckristology  of  the  Targums  ;  or.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  ai 
it  is  unfolded  in  the  ancient  Jewish  TargumSj  &c. 

Hebrew^  Chaldee,  and  English. 

By  Robert  Youno,  Foi*eign  Bookseller  and  Printer^  Head  of  the  Mound, 

Edinburgh. 

Wb  have  invariably  made  a  point  of  noticing  such  of  Mr  Young't  puh. 
lications  as  have  come  to  our  hands,  both  from  a  sincere  respect  for  the 
extensive  literature,  and  praisewoithy  industry  of  the  author  himself 
and  also,  because  we  consider  his  various,  and,  to  us,  very  enticing  pub- 
lications, to  be  of  high  value,  both  to  those  who  have  knowledge  enough 
of  Hebrew  to  read  them  with  intelligence,  and  even  to  those  who  an 
not  yet  so  profound,  but  who  may  be  induced,  in  their  future  studies,  to 
make  the  venerable  language  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  a  more  important 
part  of  their  literary  education,  than  in  by  far  the  majority  of  caaes^  even 
of  aspirants  to  the  office  of  the  sacred  ministry,  it  has  yet  been. 

We  scarcely  ever  think  of  Mr  Young  himself  but  as  a  moat  striking 
and  characteristic  representative,  not  of  the  modem,  and,  in  general,  very 
superficially  gifted  race  of  Bibliopoles,  but  of  the  sellers  of  books  who 
appeared,  when  literature,  especially  ancient  and  foreign  literature,  was 
beginning  to  make  its  appearance  in  Europe,  and  before  the  infinite  divi- 
sion of  labour  had  reduced  most  professions  to  as  many  titular  distinc- 
tions and  offices  as  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet,  or  almost  as  thers 
are  verses  in  the  ll9th  Psalm.  Mr  Young,  like  the  old  booksellers  of 
Germany  and  Hollcmd,  is  at  once  the  author,  the  printer,  and  the  pub- 
lisher of  his  multifarious  productions ;  and  all  this  he  is,  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  because  the  ware  in  which  he  deals  is  of  a  very  slight  and 
fugitive  character,  which  any  vendor  might  easily  get  up,  and  which  he 
might  contrive  to  vary  weekly  and  monthly,  as  the  demand  was  altered. 
On  the  contrary,  his  books,  and  the  learning  which  they  contain  and  re« 
commend,  are  of  a  peculiarly  ancient,  august,  and  to  most  readers,  yery 
mysterious  character ;  they  embrace,  so  far  as  languages  are  concerned, 
Hebrew,  Ghaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Samaritan,  Greek,  Latin,  Qerman, 
Dutch,  &c.  &c.  His  various  publications,  however,  though  embracing 
such  a  variety  of  languages,  are  invariably  small  in  their  compass,  yery 
beautifully  printed,  most  pleasant  to  look  upon,  either  by  well-trained 
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•cholars^  or  by  aspirants  after  the  knowledge  which  they  embody  ;  and, 
lastly,  they  are  commonly  prefaced  by  short  explanatory  dissertations, 
which  anybody  may  read,  and  which  contain  useful  information  upon 
points  or  names  of  things  with  which  every  person  pretending  to  be  a 
scholar,  even  of  the  lowest  form,  should  be  in  some  measure  ac- 
quainted. 

It  is  to  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  Hebrew  literature  that  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Young  have  chiefly  been  directed.  And  here  we  can- 
not but  remark,  how  evidently  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation,  as  a  nation,  is  advancing  in  the  estimation  of 
Europe,  above  anything  that  it  has  been  able  to  acquire  for  itself,  for 
many  long  ages,  even,  indeed,  since  that  long  past  era,  when  their 
city  was  destroyed — their  temples  profaned — and  their  whole  race 
were  dispersed  as  a  wandering,  and,  seemingly,  an  accursed  people,  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  Israel  has  never  been  altogether  aban* 
doned  ;  and  think  for  a  moment,  of  what  even  during  their  dispersion  thej 
have  always  been,  and  what  is  now  more  than  ever  becoming  apparent 
in  their  endowments  and  their  influence.  Their  musical  talent,  which 
they  have  inherited  from  the  earliest  of  their  progenitors,  and  which  once 
made  the  songs  and  the  music  of  Zion  "  the  joy  and  the  glory  of  the 
whole  earth,"  has  continued,  to  the  present  time,  to  assign  to  them  the 
very  highest  rank,  as  composers  and  performers,  in  all  the  capitals  and 
countries  of  Christendom.  Then  as  to  their  talents  for  finance,  from  the 
very  lowest  and  most  disreputable  form  in  which  that  art  can  be  prac- 
tised, to  its  noblest  and  highest — all  the  world  knows  and  feels  at  this 
moment  how  powerfully  it  has  been  cultivated  by  them — what  great 
fruits  it  has  produced — and  what  momentous  effects  it  may  yet  bring 
forth  both  for  the  Hebrew  race  themselves,  and  for  the  destinies  of  all 
other  civilized  nations.  As  for  literature  and  science,  it  is  not  so  gene- 
rally known  to  what  an  extent  these  more  liberal  studies,  throughout  all 
the  ages  and  countries  of  Christendom  and  of  Mohammetanism,  have 
been  prosecuted  and  advanced  by  this  highly-gifted  and  ever  most  inqui- 
sitive people ;  but  in  a  passage  which  we  are  about  to  quote  from  one  of 
Mr.  Young^s  prefaces,  this  fact  will  be  brought  very  strikingly  before  the 
notice  of  tiie  reader.  And,  lastly,  if  any  person  wishes  to  be  informed 
respecting  their  military  and  legislative  talents,  let  him  read  some  of  the 
novels  of  D'Israeli,  and  he  will  find,  upon  the  very  best  authority,  that 
some  of  the  best  commanders,  and  first-rate  diplomatists  of  modem 
times,  have  been  of  that  nation — Messena,  and  Soult,  and  many,  besides 
these,  were  Jews. 

We  are  delighted  to  think,  thai  in  addition  to  all  this  rising  splendour 
of  the  Jewish  name,  their  language,  also,  is  beginning  to  draw  to  itself 
more  attention  than  generally,  and  for  many  ages,  it  has  done  in 
Europe  ;  and  Mr.  Young,  in  our  own  metropolis,  has  surpassed  all  other 
cultivators  and  publishers,  in  the  good  offices  which  he  has  contributed 
towards  this  result.  Indeed,  one  may  almost  say  that  be  stands  most 
honourably  and  pre-eminently  alone  in  this  respect. 

The  language  itself  is  well  worthy  of  this  earnest  attention,  both  on 
account  of  its  own  simple  and  venerable  character — ^firom  its  affinity  to  a 
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vast  number  of  other  cognate  or  derived  dialects — and^  above  all,  a# 
being  the  repository  of  the  most  alluring  and  impressive  of  all  literatures 
—the  patriarchal  histories — the  unrivalled  poetry — and  the  sublime  and 
most  instructive  denunciations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
'  Among  the  books  published  previously  by  Mr.  Young,  we  notioedy 
fermeriy,  "  The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers/'  containing  '^  the  choice  say- 
ings of  the  great  men  of  the  Jewish  Church,  who  flourished  between  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  compilation  of  the  Mishna," 
which  last  event  took  place  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  190.  At  tlie 
end  of  this  treatise,  as  has  been  justly  said  by  our  author,  "  will  be 
found  appended  the  most  copious  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Mishna, 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  English  language."  We  noticed,  also,  our 
author's  translation  into  Hebrew  of  our  own  admirable  *'  Shorter  Cate- 
chism," a  translation  exceedingly  interesting  in  itself,  and  which  cannot 
but  be  of  essential  value  to  all  missionaries  or  occasional  visitants  of 
Jewish  localities,  who  take  a  becoming  interest  in  the  evangelization  of 
that  remarkable  race.  And,  lastly,  we  noticed  our  author's  **  History 
of  Adam,"  as  given  by  him,  in  the  six  cognate  dialects,  viz.,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Hebrew-Samaritan,  the  Chaldee.  Samaritan,  the  Chaldee, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic  This  last  book  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
specimen  of  typography,  and,  in  other  respects  of  the  greatest  value  to 
all  Hebrew  scholars. 

There  is  no  pause,  however,  to  Mr.  Young's  industry  and  enthusiastic 
research  ;  and  here,  as  another  part  of  his  labours,  we  have  the  two  hand- 
some little  volumes  announced  at  the  head  of  this  article,  viz.,  "  A  Vo- 
cabulaiy  af  the  Rabbinical  Dialect,"  that  is  to  say,  of  "  that  dialect 
in  which  are  written  the  text  of  the  Mishna,  the  Scripture  Commen- 
taries, the  Prayer  Books,  and,  generally,  all  historical,  grammatical,  and 
fyetkal  works"  of  the  more  recent  Jews ;  and  *'  The  Cliristology  of  the 
ai^gums,"  or  ''doctrine  of  the  Messiah^  as  it  is  unfolded  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  Targums ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  viz.,  the  Targimis  of  Onkelos,  and  Jonathan,  and  that  com* 
monly  called  the  Hierosolymita  or  Jerusalem  Targum. 

These  are,  both  of  them,  very  recommendable  books,— the  first,  to 
English  readers,  for  the  very  distinct  prefatory  notices  by  which  it  is 
accompanied — and  the  second,  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  great 
question  which  it  is  meant  to  elucidate  and  to  solve. 

Many  of  our  readers,  probably,  have  a  very  indistinct  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  Targum,  Talmud,  Mishna,  and  Gemara.  With  the  view  of 
clearing  up  the  ground  for  them,  on  this  subject,  we  simply  beg  them  t6 
keep  in  mind,  that  the  sacred  text  of  the  ancient  scriptures  has  al- 
ways been  greatly  the  subject  of  commentaries,  annotations,  philologi- 
cal disquisitions,  and  traditionary  elucidations,  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis ; 
and  that  it  is  to  these  in  various  forms,  and  as  contained  in  various 
works,  that  the  Cabalistic  terms  above  given  are  to  be  understood  as  ap- 
plicable. But  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  giving  a  more  distinct  and 
enlarged  idea  concerning  this  nomenclature,  is  to  quote  the  entire  pre&ee 
of  Mr.  Young  to  the  former  of  the  two  works  which  we  have  now  been 
noticing:— 
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*'  The  uninapired  literature  of  the  Hebrews  embraces  almost  ererv  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge ;  for,  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  until 
tiie  present  day,  there  has  never  ceased  in  Israel  a  numerous  class  of  indi- 
viduals, who  spend  their  lives  in  literary  labours.  This  is  true  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  in  every  country  whither  it  has  been  scattered.  In  Palestine, 
Bisibylmi,  Arabia,  E^ypt,  Spain,  Germany,  France  and  Poland,  they  can 
i«ckon  up  a  long  list  of  names  of  enviable  celebrity.  During  whi^  are 
called  the  dark  ages,  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were  immened  in  the 
grossest  ignorance,  when  kings  and  nobles  and  bisnops  were  unable  to  write 
their  own  names,  Saadias  Gaoa,  Izchaki,  Balnm,  Maimonides,  Aben^  Tibboa, 
Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  numerous  other  distinguished  men  flourished 
Itmong  the  Jews.  While  many  of  these  were  engaged  in  the  elucidation  of 
the  Smpture  and  its  laws,  otners  studied  philosophy,  philology,  physic, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  history,  grammar,  and  poetry.  Neither  did  they 
neglect  the  works  of  Gentile  antiquity ;  they  translated  into  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Galen,  &c.,  as  in  latter  times  they  have  also 
translated  such  authors  as  Ovid,  Milton,  Thomson,  Tasso,  Fenelon,  and 
others.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say,  *  that  no  nation  in  the  uni- 
"Merse  can,  during  a  period  of  full  five  hundred  years,  produce  a  line  of  men 
80  truly  eminent,  so  universally  learned,  as  can  the  Jews  of  Spain  from  the 
year  980  until  their  expulsion  from  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1492.' 

^  The  language  in  which  most  Jewish  works  are  written,  though  genes- 
rally  included  under  the  common  appellation  of  Hebrew,  presents  certain 
diversities  of  dialect  and  style,  whicn  may  be  denominated  the  Tai^mical, 
the  Rabbinical,  and  the  Biblical. 

"  I.  The  Taroumical,  or  Chaldee.  In  this  dialect  are  written :  First, 
the  Translations  or  Paraphrases  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Chaldee 
language,  which  are  usually  called  Targums ;  Secondly,  the  Gemara,  or 
Annotations  on  the  Mishna,  the  two  tc^ther  forming  the  Talmud ;  and 
Thirdly,  the  Siohar,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  works  written  on  the  Cab- 
bala. It  is  now  generally  believed,  tnat,  when  the  Jews  were  carried  cap- 
'tive  to  Babylon  by  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  lost,  during  the  sev- 
enty vears'  captivity,  the  pure  use  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  acquired  the 
Chaldean  dialect  of  their  conquerors.  This  is  at  least  probable,  and  appears 
to  be  supported  by  Neh.  viii.  8,  '  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of 
God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  read- 
ing.^ From  this  passi^  it  is  inferred,  that  when  the  law  was  read  to  the 
people  in  the  original  Hebrew,  it  was  translated  into  the  vernacular  tongue 
(Chaldee)  by  an  interpreter  appointed  for  tliat  purpose,  that  the  people 
might  understand  it  tnoroughly.  As  this  translation  was  at  first  extem- 
pore, it  afforded  ample  scope  for  diversity  of  interpretation,  and  doubtless  a 
gradual  desire  was  excited  for  a  translation  which  might  be  committed  Co 
writing,  and  thus  rendered  accessible  to  all,  and  more  stable  in  its  interpi-e- 
tation  of  the  Sacred  Text.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Onkelos,  a  pro- 
selyte to  Judaism,  was  the  first  to  accomplish  this  object,  about  the  b^in- 
liing  of  the  Christian  era.  He  translated  the  whole  of  the  Five  Boolu  of 
Moses  into  Chaldee.  His  truislation  is  very  close,  almost  word  for  word 
with  the  original  Hebrew.  In  a  very  few  instances^  he  paraphrases  the 
text,  for  the  purpose  of  explainiiu^  obscure,  indelicate,  and  anthropomorphic 
-phrases  when  applied  to  God.  If  we  were  certain  tiiat  his  translation  has 
"oome  down  to  us  uncorrupted,  it  would  prove  an  unexceptionable  witness  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  present  Hebrew  text.  However  this  may  be,  no 
^leal  biblical  scholar  will  willmgly  allow  himself  to  remahi  unaoouainted 
^wlih  so  ancient  a  document  as  the  Chaldee  Taigum  of  Onkelos  on  tne  Pen- 
tateuch. 
'   ^' The  popularity  of  Onkelos  would  appear  to  have  stbrred  .up  the  zeal 
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aad  learning  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  abont  forty  years  after  the  b^nonig 
of  the  Christian  era,  to  translate  the  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  Chaldee.  He  is  said  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  well  known 
Hillel,  whose  opinions  have  tended  so  much  to  perpetuate  the  oral  law  of 
tlabbinism.  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  having  a  mucn  more  difficult  task  to 
accomplish  than  Onkelos,  has  accordingly  failed  to  attain  to  the  critical 
and  grammatical  accuracy  of  the  latter.  His  language  is  less  pure,  it  contains 
numerous  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  paraphrase 
the  original  text  when  he  thinks  proper.  It  is  accordingly  less  esteenaed  by 
critical  students  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  various  Rabbis  and  traditioBS 
have  declared  it  to  be  divinely  inspired. 

'^  There  is  also  a  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  but  its  style  and  tone  are  so  different  from  the  writ« 
ings  of  the  true  Jonathan,  that  the  supposition  is  now  discarded.  It  is  gen* 
exally  called  *  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo- Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch.'  It 
is  paraphrastic  in  the  extreme,  and  is  principally  valuable  for  the  great 
amount  of  Jewish  tradition  which  it  contains.  It  is  probably  of  the  seventh 
century. 

''There  is  a  third  Tai^m  on  the  Pentateuch,  commonly  called  the 
Jerusalem  Targum.'  Its  origin  and  authorship  is  totally  unknown.  It  is 
not  complete,  wanting  whole  verses  and  chapters  at  a  time.  The  general 
opinion  now  is,  that  it  is  a  collection  of  fragments  of  the  '  Targum  of  the 
Pseudo- Jonathan'  just  mentioned,  with  glosses  interspersed.  It  is  also  of  the 
same  legendary  character. 

'*  The  Targums  on  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ecclesiastes^  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Lamentations,  together  with  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  are  generally  ascribed  to  Rabbi  Joseph  the  blind, 
Rector  of  an  Academy  at  Babylon  in  the  year  600.  They  can  scarcely  be 
called  translations,  as  they  are  intermixed  with  extensive  commentaries  on 
the  sacred  text,  chiefly  of  an  allegorical  kind.  To  those  who  desire  to  culti- 
vate an  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  traditions  of  that  period,  we  can 
hardly  recommend  anything  better  suited  for  that  purpose  than  these 
Taigums. 

**  There  are  no  Taigums  extant  on  the  Books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  though  a  few  scattered  allusions  to  such  Targums  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Talmud,  and  in  the  writings  of  various  Rabbis.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  reason  why  these  books  were  not  translated  into  Chaldee,  was,  that  as 
great  portions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  were  originally  written  in  that  language, 
me  Jews  were  afraid,  lest,  if  Taigums  were  made  on  these  Books,  th^ 
might  in  course  of  time  be  confounded  with  the  sacred  originals;  and  as 
Nehemah  was  always  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  it  also  was  left 
untouched. 

^'  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  interesting  to  state,  that  ifdien 
Kennicott  was  preparing  the  various  readings  of  his  Hebrew  Bible,  he  found 
a  MS.  in  Rome,  containing  a  Translation  into  Hebrew  of  all  the  Chaldeb 
Portions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  This  Kennicott  printed  in  his  Hebrew  Bible, 
from  which  it  was  copied  by  the  present  writer,  and  published  separately 
in  a  small  portable  form,  alonff  with  the  original  Chaldee  text,  and  the  cor- 
responding Syriac  and  Greek  Versions. 

'^  One  teature  of  the  Taigums  peculiarly  interesting  is  the  numerous  re- 
ferences in  them  to  the  promised  Messiah.  In  a  little  work  entitled  ^  Chris- 
tology  of  the  Targums,'  we  have  collected  together  all  these  references  along 
with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  several  passages  commented  on,  to  which  wa 
have  added  an  English  translation,  which  may  be  serviceable  to  those  who 
have  not  access  to  the  Targums  themselves. 

^*  Having  thus  stated  what  is  generally  known  regarding  the  Taigums,  we 
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may  notice  a  few  things  connected  with  the  '  Gemara,'  which  is  so  oallcNl 
from  a  Chaldee  word  signifying  completion,  because  it  completes  the  oral 
law  by  its  subtile  disquisitions  on  disputed  portions  of  the  Mishna.    To 
those  who  may  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  origin^  nature,   charac- 
ter, and  contents  of  the  Mishna,  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  our  own 
iBdition  of  the  ^  Pirke  Aboth,'  or  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,  in  Hebrew  and 
English,  at  the  end  of  which  will  be  found  appended  the  most  copious  ac- 
count of  the  contents  of  the  Mishna,  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  Englidi 
languaee.     Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  about  A.  D.  190,  Jehudah  the 
holy,  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Academy  at  Tiberias,  collected  together  the 
principal  traditional  explanations  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  he  could  find 
among  his  colleagues  ana  others.     This  compilation  he  c^ed  the  Mishna, 
or  ^  repetition'  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  it  was  gradually  adopted  as  a  standard 
authority  on  such  matters.    About  the  year  270  Kabbi  Johanan  of  Jeru- 
salem compiled  firom  various  sources  a  commentary  on  it,  which  he  called 
the  Gemara  (or  completion),  which,  when  joined  together,  completed  the 
work  now  known  as  the  ^Jerusalem  Talmud.'    Rabbi  Ashe,  and  Rabbi 
Abina  of  Babylon,  about  the  year  420  commenced  another  and  much  more 
extensive  Commentary  (or  Gemara)  on  the  '  Mishna'  of  Rabbi  Jehudah, 
and  the  two  When  combined  together  form  the  ^  Babylonian  Talmud,'  the 
beet  edition  of  which  is  in  thirteen  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
1750-7*    The  Gremara  of  both  Talmuds  are  written  in  a  corrupt  Chaldee 
dialectf  and  are  almost  unintelligible  to  any  one  who  has  not  received  a 
Jewish  training.     While  several  Jewish  Rabbis  arc  enthusiastic  in  praisinff 
it,  declaring  that  'the  Scripture  is  like  water,  the  Mishna  like  wine,  and 
the  Gemara  like  spiced  wme/  Grentile  readers  are  by  no  means  of  this 
opinion. 

'^  The  ZoB  AR  is  a  Cabbalistic  Commentary  on  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Johanan,  or  some  of 
his  disciples,  about  the  year  120.  It,  as  well  as  its  numberless  commen- 
taries, are  fall  of  the  most  singular  reveries  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

**•  II.  Rabbinical.  In  this  dialect  are  written  the  text  of  the  Mishna, 
.the  Scripture  Commentaries^  the  Prayer  Books,  and  generally  all  historical, 
grammatical,  and  poetical  works.  Having  sufficiently  spoken  of  the  Mishna 
under  the  preceding  head,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  Perushim  or  Scripture 
Commentaries^  The  principal  writers  of  these  are  Rabbi  Solomon  izchaki, 
commonly  called  Rashi  ;  Rabbi  David  Kimchi,  sometimes  called  Radak, 
Rabbi  A  ben  Ezra,  Rabbi  Solomon  Ben  Melecb,  Abarbanel,  Alsheich^  Saadias 
Gaon,  &c  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  style  of  these  writers. 
Thus  Rashi,  having  been  for  a  long  period  engaged  iu  writing  annotations 
on  Uie  Talmud,  insensibly  imbibed  its  obscure,  concise,  corrupt  style,  and 
introduces  words  which  properly  belong  to  what  we  have  denominated  the 
Taivumical  dialect ;  whereas  Kimchi,  a  professed  grammarian  and  lexico- 
grapher, wrote  in  a  comparatively  pure,  grammatical  biblical  manner.  Aben 
Ezra  is  more  philosophical  in  his  language  and  modes  of  thought  than  any 
of  the  others,  while  Abarbanel  is  fluent  and  energetic  The  term  Coaiment- 
ART  18  scarcely  correct  when  applied  to  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  Perushim. 
The  writers  are  rather  scholiasts  than  commentators ;  their  attention  is  more 
taken  up  with  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  Text,  than  with  its  theolog- 
ical or  dogmatic  bearings.  We  cannot,  however,  but  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  Gesenius,  whose  leanings,  moreover,  were  by  no  means  Jewish,  when  he 
says  in  his  ^  Geschichte  der  Hebraischen  Sprache,'  page  102 — ^  The  judi- 
cions  commentator  will  know  how  to  use  much  in  them  that  b  indisputably 
true  and  good ;  a  facility  in  understanding  these  sources  is  indispensably 
neeoMttiy  to  every  respectable  interpreter.'  To  which  we  may  add  the 
tettiinony  of  Dt.  MK^aul,  that  ^  a  comparison  with  the  rabbis  would  show 
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ihat  our  transUtors  were  deeply  read  In,  and  diligent  in  consnlting  the  Mt 
Jewish  authorities,  and  would  go  far  towards  proyine  that  we  have  greet 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with,  and  thankful  for,  our  English  translation. 

^^  The  most  complete  Collection  of  these  Commentaries  is  to  be  found  fin 
the  QnKBi  Rabbinical  Bibles,  published  by  Bombei^,  at  Venice,  1618, 1620, 
1649,  1668,  1617;  bv  Buztorf,  at  Basil,  1618-19;  by  Frankfurter,  at 
Amsterdam,  1724-7,  the  last  mentioned  being  by  far  the  most  extenriTeand 
complete.     It  is  in  four  thick  volumes  folio. 

*^  The  only  English  Version  of  any  of  the^e  Perushim  is  Dr.  MK^aul*^ 
translation  of  ^  Kunchi  on  the  Prophecies  of  Zechariah.*  He  speaks  in  his 
prefiEuse  of  having  nearly  finished  a  version  of  ^  Saadias  Gaon  on  Daniel,'  but 
it  has  not  yet  appeared.  We  may  mention,  that  some  time  ago  we  com- 
menced and  fimsned  a  translation  of  Saadias  Gaon  on  '  the  Chaldee  Portions 
of  Dimiel,  and  of  Aben  Ezra  on  the  '  Chaldee  Portions  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,' 
as  a  companion  to  the  edition  of '  the  Original  Chaldee  Text  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra,  with  the  corresponding  [Rabbinical]  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Greek 
Versions,*  mentioned  aoove,  but  whether  it  will  ever  see  the  light  it  is  im- 
possible to  say. 

^«  We  cannot,  at  present,  enter  farther  into  the  character  of  the  number- 
less works  which  are  commonly  in  use  among  the  Jews.  They  embrace, 
as  we  have  already  said,  every  branch  of  literature,  but  the  disagreeable 
round  Rabbinical  character  in  which  they  are  printed,  together  with  the 
inferior  paper  usually  employed,  greatly  hinder  the  general  use  of  them  by 
Gentiles. 

'*  The  characteristics  of  this  Dialect  will  be  clearly  seen  on  examining  the 
brief  Analysis  at  the  end  of  the  Vocabulary. 

^Mll.  Biblical.  There  are  few  authors  that  can  be  comprized  under 
this  head.  Perhaps  Kimchi^  Weizel,  and  Luzzatto,  may  form  a  majority  of 
them. 

^'  The  following  Vocabulary  is  designed  for  the  second  of  the  above  men- 
tioned classes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Testament  should  be  hindered  from  studying  the 
3iishna  and  Perushim,  when  tho  language  is  so  easily  acquired  after  a  pre* 
vious  knowledge  of  Biblical  Hebrew.  One  great  cause  is,  that  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  Lexicons  do  not  contain  the  additional  words  used  by  the  Rabbis, 
and  the  general  impression  is,  that  these  words  are  very  numeious.  it  n 
not  so.  We  believe  the  present  Vocabulaiy  contains  by  far  the  minority  of 
the  words  most  in  use  in  these  writings,  and  we  think  that  no  intelligent 
reader  will  be  at  a  great  loss  to  master  anv  of  them  with  its  assistance.  To 
those  who  desire  a  more  extensive  work,  we  may  recommend  BuxtorTs 
Rabbinical,  Talmudical,  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  in  Latin;  Nork's  Heb.- 
Chald.-Rab.  Worterbuch,  in  German,  Dessauer^s  Aram.-Chald.-Rab. 
Worterbuch,  also  in  German,  Hartmann's  Supplement  to  BuxtorTs  and 
Gesenius*  Lexicon,  and  his  Thesaurus^  both  in  Latin. 

^^  The  principal  grammatical  works  on  the  Rabbinical  dialect  are  those  of 
Alting,  Danz,  Grenebrard,  Keller,  Reland,  Cell^us  and  Tycfaseo,  all  in 
Latin;  and  those ^f  Faber,  Geigner,  Landau,  Gratz,  Dukes,  Luzatto,  and 
Lowison,  all  in  German ;  the  only  one  in  English  we  ever  saw  is  Nolan's 
Hebrew  Grammar,  at  the  end  of  which  is  appended  the  short  raalysia  friiich 
we  have  transcribed,  corrected,  and  arrang^  in  more  distinct  order,  com- 
paring it  with  several  of  those  above  mentioned,  espedaliy  CeUariua. 

'^  Another  great  difficulty  in  the  reading  of  Rabbinical  works  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  numberless  contractions  made  use  of.  Phrases 
which  freouently  occur  are  not  written  in  full,  but  only  the  fint  leltar  of 
each  word.  This  occasions  great  inconvenience  to  thte  beginner,  and  as 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  contract  any  phrase  he  thinks  proper,  the  ehident 
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In  often  utterly  at  A  loss.  With  the  view  of  obviating  this  diffieulty^  W6 
hare  g^ven  a  list  of  the  contractions  more  commonly  in  use.  The  laivesi 
ooUeetioQ  of  these  contractions  we  have  yet  met  with,  is  that  of  ^yolf« 
It  contains  (we  write  from  memory,)  about  five  hundred  pages  in  duo-» 
deoimo* 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  now  in  a  (Condition  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  Targumd,  we  proceed  more  especially  to  recom- 
mend to  his  notice  the  second  little  treatise^  entitled,  ''  Christology  of 
the  Targums/'  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  show,  in  answer  to  some 
recent  writers,  who  think  that  the  promise  of  a  Messiah  formed  no  part 
of  the  fundamental  belief  of  the  Jewish  people— that  this  announcement 
not  only  prevades  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  given  in 
all  the  paraphrases  or  Targums,  by  which  these  books  are  pretended  to 
be  illustratea,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  paraphrasts  on  this  point  is  the 
same  with  that  generally  accepted  by  Christians  as  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  prophetic  passages.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  lit- 
tle treatise,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Young  has  further  afv* 
iMHinced,  that,  "  if  this  little  work  be  found  acceptable,  he  intends  to 
publish  a  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  the  Targums,  where  the  Memra 
or  Logos  is  mentioned,  with  extracts  from  the  Zohar,  regarding  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead."  We  here  quote  the  intr^uction  to 
the  ''  Christology." 

^  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  question  between  Jews  and 
Christians  was  much  narrower  than  it  is  at  present.  The  dispute  then  was 
dmply,  Is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  or  not  ?  No  one  ever  thought 
of  questioning  the  truth,  that  a  groat  deliverer — the  Messiah-^was  promised 
from  the  begmning  of  time  by  God  himself.  It  was  the  theme  of  the  lofti- 
est aspirations  of  the  prophets  and  poets  and  patriots  of  the  Israelitish  nation. 
It  was  that  which  gave  meaning  to  the  countless  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
titu^  ;  it  bore  up  meir  fainting  spirits  when  they  wept  by  Babers  streams; 
and  it  was  that  which  nerved  them  to  contemn  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Imperial  Rome,  to  resist  even  unto  death,  and  to  the  utter  overtlurow  of 
theu'  temple  and  commonwealth*  To  all  countries  of  the  world  whither 
they  Were  scattered,  they  carried  this  precious  doctrine  along  with  tbem^ 
and  so  late  as  the  year  1180  it  was  formally  enrolled  by  Maimonides  among 
the  Thirteen  Fundamental  Articles  of  the  Jewish  Faith,  in  these  words : 
'  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  in  the  coming  of  Messiah ;  and  althoogh 
he  may  tarry,  nevertheless  I  will  look  for  him  every  day  till  no 
come.' 

**  Rabbi  Joseph  Albo,  who  lived  about  the  year  1440,  was  among  the  first 
who  openly  denied  that  the  belief  in  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  was  a  ftinda- 
mentsl  doctrine  of  Judaism.  (See  his  work  entitled  Sephef  Ikkarim, 
Orai,  4.  c,  42.  published  at  Soncino  in  1486,  and  at  Sdilikow  in  18d&) 
Unfortunately,  not  a  few  since  his  day  have  embiaced  his  opinion,  that 
*  there  Is  not  in  the  law,  or  in  the  prophets,  any  prophecy  that  necessarily 
Ahoweth  anything  regarding  the  coming  of  the  Messian,  for  all  of  them  can 
be  interpreted  (according  to  their  several  places)  concerning  the  tiii^es'they 
veKefr  to/  Modem  Jews  are  therefore  disinclined  to  speak  of  the  eomliig  ot 
Hssaiah^  and  treat  the  subject  as  one  of  little  or  no  importance^  As  lon^  aar 
ihMiy  BM  in  this  ppeition,  and  entertain  these  feelings,  the  Christian  Mission- 
ary will  make  tittle  impression  on  them.  Addresses  to  their  conftciencea 
wul  be  treated  simply  as  an  insult ;  and  if  they  condescend  to  axjgue  at  aUj 
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$heY  will  point  to  their  good  deeda,  to  tlieir  strict  observance  of  new  moons' 
and  sabbaths,  and  to  the  righteousness  of  their  fiathers.  It  will  therefore  be 
the  du^  and  the  interest  of  the  Christian  missionary  to  turn  their  attention 
inore  directly  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  endeavour  to  arouse 
in  their  minds  a  desire  to  read  God^s  Word  which  he  revealed  to  their  fiithers, 
to  show  how  the  facts  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  in  unison  with 
their  own  Scriptures,  and  how  clearly  the  Doctrine  of  Messiah  Is  therein  re- 
vealed. And,  in  prosecution  of  this,  he  will  find  no  more  valuable  auidliary 
.than  the  Chalde^  Targums.  Written  at  a  very  remote  period,  without  any 
deference  to  Christianity,  such  is  the  Messianic  feeline  with  which  they  are 
^pervaded,  that  there  arc  no  less  than  Seventy-two  reforences  in  them  to  the 
coming  Deliverer,  and  in  which  he  is  uniformly  denominated  *  The  Mes- 
siah.' It  is  true,  that  in  several  of  the  Scripture-passages  founded  on,  there 
18  no  proper  reference  to  this  Being ;  but  this  circumstance  only  brings  out 
more  fiilly  the  importance  attached  by  the  Targumists  to  the  doctrine  in 
question.  Neither  are  we  to  suppose  tiiat  they  have  quoted  all  the  Messi- 
anic prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  certainly  they  have  quoted  e- 
nough  to  show  that  they  understood  all  ^e  more  important  passages  that 
Christians  quote  firom  the  Old  Testament  on  the  Jewish  Controversy,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  we  now  do. 

'^  With  the  view  of  affording  a  convenient  manual  to  the  enquiring  Jew 
or  Gentile  student,  we  have  gathered  together  all  the  above  mentioned 
passages  from  the  Taigums,  together  with  the  original  Hebrew  passages  on 
which  they  are  founded,  to  which  we  have  added  a  translation  of  the  He- 
brew andT^haldee  Texts  into  English. 

^^  For  the  use  of  Gentiles  we  may  remark,  that  having  in  our  prefoce  to  a 
*  Rabinical  Vocabulary  and  Grammar,'  entered  into  details  regarding  the 
origin,  authorship  and  character  of  the  Chaldee  Targums,  we  do  not  feel  it 
needful  at  present  to  say  anything  farther  on  these  subjects  than  this,  that 
there  are  three  Targums  on  the  Law,  viz.  that  of  Onkeloa,  written  B.C. 
40 ;  that  of  Pseudo- Jonathan,  A.  D.  600,  and  that  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D. 
€00.  The  Targums  on  the  historical  and  prophetical  Books  were  written 
by  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  A.  D.  40^  and  the  Targum  on  the  books  of  Ruth, 
!^8ther^  Song,  Ecdesiastes,  Lamentations  and  Chronicles,  by  Rabbi  Joseph 
the  Blind,  about  A.  D.  600. 

^'  If  this  little  work  should  be  found  acceptable,  it  is  intended  to  publish 
a  collection  of  all  the  passages  of  the  Targums  where  the  Memba  or  Looos 
18  mentioned,  with  extracts  from  the  '  Zohar*  regarding  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Godhead." 

We  cordially  wish  Mr.  Young  all  the  success  which  he  could  desire 
to  his  most  meritorious  and  useful  labours ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend 
his  publications  to  the  attention,  especially,  of  all  lovers  and  students  of 
Biblical  criticism. 

That  we  are  most  anxious  for  the  more  general  cultivation  of  Hebrew 
literature  will,  we  trust,  be  readily  conceded  to  us  by  our  readers.  As 
to  that  general  point,  there  can  be  no  question.  The  only  subject  of 
thought  is,  as  to  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  our  object.  Of  course  we 
can  never  expect  to  see  Hebrew  literature  forming  as  general,  and,  in- 
deed, universial  a  subject  of  attention,  as  the  more  recent,  and  with  our 
present  European  moaes  of  speech  more  intimately  connected  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and,  accordingly,  we  are  not  entitled  to  expect 
that  any  similarly  universal  institutions  will  be  established  for  these 
different  kinds  of  study.      But  we  think    that  it  would   be  a  great 
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find  roost  desirable  improvement  in  clerical  education^  if  more  proficiency - 
were  required,  on  the  part  of  aspirants  after  the  office  of  the  ministry,  in 
the  kind  of  literature  respecting  which  we  are  now  discoursing — and  as 
to  a  more  extended  propagation  of  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
Hebrew  literature  among  the  more  properly  secular  part  of  the  com- 
munity, we  can  think  of  nothing  more  likely  to  conduce  to  this  end, 
than  the  publication  of  small  treatises,  so  beautifully  printed,  so  well 
selected,  and  treating  of  topics  so  really  interesting,  as  those  which  make 
up  the  list  of  Mr.  Young's  publications. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Young  is  gaining  all  the  celebrity 
which  he  deserves ;  but,  at  any  rate,  our  voice  shall,  at  all  times,  be 
given  honestly  and  fervently  in  his  favour. 
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The  Darkness  and  the  Dawn  in  India  :  Two  Missionary  Discourses. 
By  Na&atan  Shbshadri,  Deshasth-Brahman,  Preacher  of  the  Grospel ; 
and  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  Bombay.    Edinburgh :  William  Whyte  &  Ck). 

There  is  something  vast  and  stupendous  in  the  idea  of  India — some- 
thing next  to  astounding  in  the  fact,  that  one  of  our  possessions — but 
one  of  many,  too — ^is  a  congeries  of  empires,  kingdoms,  and  princi- 
palities in  Asia — that  to  the  crown  of  this  small  island  state  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  human  beings  in  the  East  bear  allegiance.  All  here 
is  great  in  conception :  nor  does  the  moral  yield  to  the  materiaL  We 
have  towards  this  mignty  region  great  duties  to  perform — great  respon- 
sibilities to  sustain — aye,  and  great  sins  to  deplore.  Not  alone  has 
this  country  wofully  neglected  the  spiritual  claims  of  its  Asiatic  terri- 
tories, but  even  worse  m  effect  was  the  conduct  of  too  many  of  our 
people  located  in  that  land  of  romance.  They  went  there  to  gather 
wealth ;  and  for  riches  and  pleasure  they  cared  alone.  Their  lives 
were  not  only  sordid,  but  evil  otherwise ;  and  instead  of  the  onin- 
structed  Hindoo  finding  in  them  "  living  epistles,"*  in  which  he  might 
see  and  read  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  pagan  saw  in 
the  nominal  Christian,  too  often  a  man  worse  than  himself,  or  as  bad, 
and  that  without  the  excuse  which  the  other  might  set  up  for  bis  evil 
conduct,  as  tested  by  the  rules  of  a  divine  morality. 

India  is  the  land  of  idols, — a  pantheon  comprehending  a  multitudi- 
nous host  of  deities, — it  literally  swarms  with  gods,  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  or  of  his  debased  imagination.  The  rites  of  India  comprehended 
deeds  of  blood  and  of  cruelty  horrible  to  contemplate.  InDeints  were 
killed  by  the  embruted  parents — widows  were  taught  to  seek  accept- 
ance with  heaven,  and  find  beatitude,  by  voluntary  burning  along 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands.  Underneath  the  car  of  the 
idol  Juggernaut  the  infatuated  slaves  of  superstition  were  wont  to 
precipitate  themselves,  willing  victims  to  the  diabolical  Moloch  of  the 
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pfigeant.  Women  were  degraded  as  wretched  slaves  of  the  saperior 
sex.  Among  the  population  the  distinction  of  caste  debased  milUoiii 
to  a  factitious  and  insulting  inferiority.  Some  of  the  eyib  enumerated 
hare  been  abated,  as  in  the  case  of  homicide,  but  others  reiiiaiQ  inafH 
palling  magnitude.  Ignorance  overspreads  the  land — superstition  is 
paramount.  Of  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos  we  have  heard  much, 
and  at  times  an  acute  reasoner  may  be  detected  on  the  side  of  what 
is  wrong  or  visionary,  but  the  very  light  in  such  unhappy  cases  is 
darkness.— Negro  ignorance  and  stupidity  yield  more  easUy  to  the 
ipstructions  of  the  religious  teacher  than  does  the  subtle  and  preju-* 
diced  intellect  of  the  Hindoo. 

The  history  of  Protestant  missions  to  India  is  one  of  the  brightest 
passages  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  since,  as  tradition  says,  an 
apostle  of  the  Lord,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  twelve  inspired  heralds 
of  the  cross,  traversed  this  wide  and  sterile  field  of  heathenism.  They 
were,  in  instances,  men  who,  in  the  view  of  the  world,  were  nnsuitea 
for  such  a  work.  Human  calculations  were  in  their  illustrious  career 
frustrated  and  confounded,  just  as  when  a  small  and  feeble  band  of 
worthies  separated  from  the  holy  city  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  every 
people  and  kindred  of  the  earth.  Frowned  upon,  and  impeded  by 
authority,  they  still  persevered  in  their  glorious  task.  In  process  of 
time  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the  native  dialects,  con- 
verts were  made,  and  the  ground  opened,  which  in  course  of  time  is 
destined  to  produce  an  abundant  harvest.  There  was  the  sublime  in 
this — features  of  greatness  which  we  may  well  admire  and  venerate— 
tliere  had  not  been  might  or  power  in  the  ordinary  vulgar  sense — 
there  were  better,  Christian  heroism  and  zeal,  and  the  blessing  de- 
scending from  above. 

It  is  wonderful  what  our  missionaries  have  done  in  India.  It  is 
true  that  authority  is  not  against  them-^that  power  is  not  employed 
to  repress  their  aggressive  movements  against  polytheism  and  vice — 
but  there  are  moral  hindrances,  of  stupendous  though  not  insuperable 
force.  There  is,  too,  the  climate,  which,  favourame  in  instances  to 
the  European,  is  generally  hostile  to  the  health  of  our  people^  Apart 
froip  the  matter  of  mere  health,  in  the  medical  apprehension,  and  re- 
garded in  its  relation  to  effort,  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  exceedingly 
adverse  to  effort,  sacred  or  secular.  One  here  may  judge  of  that  by 
his  own  feelings  on  a  broiling  summer  day :  the  man,  however  assi- 
duous in  his  calling,  and  especially  if  that  be  of  a  literary  nature,  is 
quite  overcome  by  the  intense  solar  influence — he  can  scarcely  collect 
his  thoughts ;  and  as  for  work — real  hard  work — if  at  all  his  own 
master,  he  is  very  probably  tempted  to  postpone  it  till  a  more  convenient 
season,  when  the  atmosphere  is  temperate,  if  not  cold.  Winter,  we 
rather  think,  is  with  us  the  se^on  of  exertion,  with  at  least  the  studi-* 
ous  man ;  he  may  regulate  the  temperature  to  his  feelings,  and  when 
the  brief  and  dubious  light  of  day  is  over,  can  hVht  his  jet  of  w,  an 
nnromantic  resource,  but  a  better,  because  more  brilliant,  cleai»y,  and 
sustained  light,  than  all  the  candles  or  lamps  ever  ignited  since  the 
world  beg^n.  Iq  the  cities,  and  what  we  would  style  rural  districts 
of  Hindostan,  the  European  encounters  a  dry  or  swelteriog  heat — ^is 
quite  oppressed  by  t)ie  rays  of  the  flaming  luminary  of  day.     We  can 
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little  calculate  on  the  precioiu  life  of  the  agent  of  the  Church  in 
India — all  his  labours  tend  to  shorten  existence,  at  any  rate,  to  depress 
his  energies,  and  to  exhaust  his  strength.  Scotland  has  sustained  its 
own  bereavements  in  this  way ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  episcopate  has  had  to  endure  the  loss  prematurely  of  eminent 
and  devoted  men.  Bishop  Heber  soon  passed  away  from  his  oriental 
labours — ^from  the  mission  work  on  "  India's  coral  strand,**  as  he  ex- 
presses it  in  his  well  known  sublime  hymn ;  short,  too,  was  the  epis- 
copate of  Bishop  James ;  Bishop  Turner  had  scarcely  entered  on  his 
labours  when  his  spirit  fled  to  a  better  life.  In  a  biography  of  the  latter 
eminent  minister,  the  "  Christian  Observer"  has  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  loss  of  missionary  life  in  India,  making  these  remarks: — "  During 
the  last  twelve  years  the  diocese  (Calcutta)  has  been  without  a  bishop 
one-half  of  the  time ;  and  scarcely  has  a  bishop  begun  to  know  any- 
thing of  his  charge,  and  to  commence  his  plans,  before  his  death  has 
thrown  all  into  confusion,  and  his  successor,  in  vainly  trying,  after 
eighteen  months,  to  take  up  the  tangkd  web,  has  found  the  whole 
work  to  be  gone  over  anew."  A  great  thing  it  would  be  to  secure  a 
race  of  native  ministers  in  India — men  bom  of  Hindoo  parents,  each  a 
Hindoo  of  the  Hindoos  as  it  were,  a  native  by  both  parents,  inured  to 
the  climate,  and  accustomed  to  all  its  variations — to  local  exigencies 
of  every  kind ; — such  evangelists  would  be  all  the  better  for  European 
allies  or  superintendents,  but  they  would  be  tough  as  the  oak,  physi- 
cally regarded,  where  their  superiors  in  learning  and  gifts  would  rea- 
lise the  bruis^  reed  or  smoking  flax.  In  the  climate  of  India  and  of 
Afnca  the  necessity  for  such  seasoned  labourers  is  especially  felt 
Their  accession  to  the  Church  in  large  array  will  in  all  probability 
precede  the  conversion  of  India,  and  the  happy  season  of  inspired  pre«- 
diction,  when  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hands  towards  God. 

The  first  discourse  in  this  volume  is  by  a  native  preacher,  and  is  an 
exposure  of  the  evils  of  idolatiy.  There  is  nothing  of  the  Eastern- 
style  manifest  in  the  matter,  and  we  are  to  presume  that  inherent  good 
sense^  and  a  British  Christian  education,  has  informed  the  mind,  en- 
lightened the  judgment,  and  essentially  altered  the  taste  of  the  orator.. 
^  In  regard  to  the  heathenism  and  darkness  of  India,**  we  are  told  in 
the  preface, ''  that  the  native  preacher  testifies  only  to  what  he  has  seen 
and  fdt  since  his  own  merciful  deliverance  from  the  delusions  of  Brah^ 
manism,  both  speculative  and  practicaL"  On  this  subject  the  Hindoo 
Christian  has  the  following  emphajtic  passage : — 

'^  Hindmsm  stupifies  the  understanding  and  perverts  the  heart.  It  will 
be  deemed  perhaps  impossibie  at  first,  that  man,  after  behoMinff  the 
Mttpendous  and  glcmons  woiks  <^  creation,  should  think  thai  the  Godhead 
is  like  a  block  of  wood  or  stone.  Surely  such  objects  as  the  resplendent  sun 
above — ^the  high-towering  mountains  below — the  wide-spreading  pkdna, 
beautified  by  a  thousand  objects — die  deep  and  fitthomless  oceam  one  would 
think,  would  impress  on  the  Hindu  a  far  more  exalted  ides  of  the  power  of 
God  tiian  he  is  actually  impressed  with.  Bat  Hinduism  has  rendered  him 
m  stupid  as  to  make  him  quite  incapable  of  reflection.  He  seldom  attends 
t»the  charaeter  of  the  obfects  around  him,  but  blmdly  believes  every  hn- 
lighiable  lie  regaiding  them — renders  divine  homage  to  them ;  and  for  God, 
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who  alone  ia  worthy  of  his  worship  and  adoration,  he  cares  littl«  or  no* 
thing. 

*^  Now,  the  effect  which  Hinduism  has  on  individuals,  it  has  on  the  whole 
oommunity.  The  Hindus  in  general-<-notwith8tanding  their  assenting  to  • 
great  many  truths  which  have  been  written  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart, 
which  Hinduism  has  not  been  able  toefiace — ^manifest,  even  when  intellect* 
ually  considered,  a  most  lamentable  ignorance  of  God.  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience of  my  brethren  who  have  been  brought  up,  like  myself,  from  their 
infancy  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Hinduism,  but  who  are  now, 
thanks  be  to  God,  delivered  from  its  bondage  and  tyranny,  would  folly  co* 
incide  with  me  when  I  say,  that  the  generality  of  the  Hindus  actually  be- 
lieve that  the  idols  of  gola,  silver,  brass,  wood,  stone,  and  the  like,  which 
are  either  set  up  in  public  temples  or  in  their  own  houses^  have  supernatural 
power.  They  believe  that  some  spirit  or  other  dwells  in  them,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  some  idols  have  more  powerfVil  spirits  in  them  than 
others.  Now,  how  greatly  the  people  who  entertain  such  foolish  notions 
as  these  must  have  been  injured  even  in  their  intellectual  preoeptions,  I 
need  scarcely  remark. 

^'  But  the  effect  that  Hinduism  has  on  the  heart  is  of  a  much  more  dan- 
gerous kind  than  the  one  we  have  been  considering.  He  who  sincerely  pro- 
resses  it,  is  naturally  led  to  adopt  a  lax  standard  of  morality.  He  nnds  it 
most  natural  to  reason  with  himself  thus: — 'My  gods,  who  certainljr are 
much  wiser  than  myself,  have  committed  thefts,  robberies,  and  adultenes  of 
the  grossest  kind,  and  why  should  I  not  be  united  to  them  in  these  as  well 
as  in  their  other  qualities  f  I  see  that  my  sacred  books  allow  some  of  these 
sins,  and  why  should  I  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  my  various 
desires  and  propensities  ?'  After  reasoning  thus,  it  requires  no  time  for  him 
to  act  up  to  the  principle  he  has  learnt  from  his  sacred  books.  Human 
nature  is  prone  to  evil,  and  in  the  practice  of  evil  it  finds  its  chief  delight* 
Hence  it  is  that  we  see  that  many  a  youth — ^if  he  has  not  imbibed  better 
and  holier  principles  than  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  inculcates — when  he 
enters  on  his  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year,  commences  a  career  of  wicked- 
ness which  brings  him  to  an  early  grave,  to  the  grief  and  shune  of  his  aged 
parents. 

^'  And  what  is  true  with  respect  to  individuals  is  also  true  with  respect  to 
the  oommunity  at  laige.  Who  has  not  heard — and  when  1  mention  this  I 
am  exceedingly  pained,  but  truth  must  be  confessed — of  the  extreme  prone- 
ness  of  the  natives  to  lying,  swearing,  perjury,  and  deception  of  every  kdnd  ? 
How  often  have  the  judges  and  magistrates  of  the  country  to  witness  ex- 
amples of  this  ?  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  sweeping  and  almost  universal 
assertion  that  some  of  them  have  made,  that  they  could  get  natives,  for  the 
pake  of  a  paltry  sum,  to  do  anything  they  like  ? 

And  with  respect  to  the  slow  conversion  of  infidels  the  preacher 
observes ; — 

'^  Christians  take  little  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions  on  aooonnt  of 
their  alleged  want  of  success.  Granting  for  a  moment  the  ifldlure  of  omr 
missions,  I  cannot  conceive  how  that  can  justify  any  one  that  calls  himself 
a  Christian  in  withholding  from  them  his  support.  Dc7tv,  duty  must  be 
our  watchword.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  dischaige  our  duty  conscien- 
tiously and  foithfuU  v,  and  leave  all  consequences  to  God.  Suppose  that  not 
a  single  person  had  been  converted  by  the  instrumentality  or  the  highly 
fovoured  Apostle  and  the  first  promulgators  of  our  holy  fiuth,  would  that 
have  freed  them  from  the  obligation  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture?   Assuredly  not.  in  like  manner,  if  a  missionary  snould  not  m  pei^ 
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mitted  to  see  the  fniit  of  his  labour,  his  plain  duty  will  still  be  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

*^  But  is  it  true  that  our  missions  have  been  unsuccessful  ?  I  grant  that 
the  success  is  not  so  abundant  as  we  desire  to  have  ;  but  to  saj  hat  they 
have  been  altogether  unfruitful  would  be  foul  ingratitude  to  God.  From 
the  recent  revised  statistics  of  Protestant  missions  in  India  during  the  last 
fiftv  years,  we  can  affirm  with  all  iaithfulness,  and  in  this  Church  history 
fully  bears  us  out,  that  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India,  and  we  may 
add  in  other  countries,  duiing  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been  of  a  fax  more 
satisfiictory  kind  than  the  progress  she  made  horn  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great  to  the  Reformation,  a  period  embracing  no  less  than  1200  years? 
What  kind  of  conversions  were  those  that  took  place  bv  hundreds  and 
thousands  under  Constantine^s  successors,  under  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  and 
other  powerful  princes  of  Europe  ?  They  were  only  the  exchanging  one 
kind  of  superstition  for  another.  They  exchanged  their  former  idols  for 
innumerable  saints  and  saintesses.  How  different  is  the  character  of  con- 
versions in  our  days  ?  Churches  have  been  planted  in  all  parts  of  the  conn-* 
try,  and  generally  speaking,  their  Christianity  is  of  the  same  stamp  as  that 
of  your  highly  honoured  ancestors,  the  Reformers  and  Puritans.  We  havep 
here,  for  instance^  a  small  Church  gathered  out  from  amongst  the  heathen, 
of  about  thirty-five  communicants ;  and  1  believe  i  speak  the  mind  of  my 
much  esteemed  and  respected  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  ministry,  when  I 
say  that  it  rejoices  our  hearts  to  see  these  souls— most  of  whom  were  a  few 
years  ago  worshippers  of  stocks  and  stones,  and  sunk  in  the  depths  of  vice 
and  immorality — ^notwithstanding  their  many  imperfections,  adorning  their 

Erofession  and  walking  in  the  light  of  Jehovah's  countenance.     May  they 
e  kept  through  fiuth  unto  salvation.    On  their  behalf,  as  well  as  on  my 
own,  I  would  say,  Brethren,  pray  for  us." 

Dr.  Wilson's  discourse  is  very  able  and  instructive.  It  deals  with 
the  first  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  India.  The  following  passage 
is  interesting,  and  breathes  an  excellent  spirit. 

'^  The  first  Protestant  missionaries  to  India,  worthy  of  the  name,  Ziegen- 
balg  and  Plutscho,  emerged  from  a  Copenhagen  vessel  at  Tranquebar,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the  year  170G,  and,  supported  principallv  bv 
Denmark  and  Grermany, — though  to  some  extent  patronizea  by  England, 
and  even  by  its  rovalty, — thev  made  a  favourable  conunencement  of  the 
noble  work  of  India's  evangelization.  The  apostolic  Schwartz,  who  was 
privileged  to  labour  in  the  land  for  about  half  a  century,  from  1760  to  1798 ; 
and  his  companions  in  the  South,  and  Kiemander  m  Beneal,  were  their 
worthy  successors.  Before  they  were  called  to  their  rest  and  their  reward, 
a  young  Englishman,  principally  self-taught  and  self-educated,  or  rather 
God-instructed  and  God-endowed, — ^first  a  shoemaker,  then  a  teacher,  then 
a  preacher,  and  then  a  pastor, — had  so  reflected  on  the  Gospel  commission 
as  comprehending  every  country  of  the  globe,  as  to  form  at  Nottingham,  in 
1784^  an  association  of  ministers,  to  meet  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Monday 
of  every  month, '  for  extraordinary  prayer  for  the  revival  of  religion,  and  for 
the  extending  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world.'  In  1792,  he  was  tne  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  founding  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and,  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  following  year,  he  landed  with  his  companian,  Mr.  Thomas^ — 
who  had  previously  visited  Bengal,  and  partially  attempted  to  commune 
with  its  inhabitants  on  their  highest  interests, — as  the  fathers  of  British 
Quasionaries  in  Indb.  For  their  own  support,  and  the  procuring  of  means 
for  advancing  the  work  of  the  Lord  which  they  had  at  heart,  then  but 
nparingly  furnished  from  England,  they  became,  in  1794,  for  some  time  in- 
Qigo-eultivatora,  dividing  their  enei^ies  from  necessity  between  secular  and 
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■acred  engageraeots.  The  feeble  stiark  of  miasiotiary  zeal  at  home  was 
fiuined  by  their  correspondence  ana  the  reports  of  their  labours.  Four 
bxethrea,  inclnding  Marshman  and  Ward,  destined,  like  Carey,  to  the  high- 
•st  eminence,  were  sent  to  their  asbistance  in  an  Araeriean  vessel  in  1799 ; 
bot  Great  Britain,  which  by  this  time  had  acanired  considerable  sore- 
reignty  in  the  country,  appearing  un¥dlling  to  hold  the  shield  of  protection 
oyer  them  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  they  determined  to 
establish  themselves  at  Seramporc,  a  small  Danish  settlement  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hugli,  where  they  were  afterwards  joined  by  Carey,  and  privileged 
to  commence  and  advance  those  varied  enterprises  in  the  cause  of  Chnst, 
for  which  they  will  be  ^  famous  in  all  ages.'  The  auxiliaries,  who  joined 
them  in  1804,  were  also  obliged  to  enter  the  country  by  an  American  ship. 
On  the  arrivaJ  of  other  reinforcements  in  1808,  the  effort  was  made  by  the 
government  to  prevent  tliem  reaching  Serampore ;  and  on  Carey, — ^then  a 
professor  in  the  College  of  Fort- William,  that  he  might  be  a  self-supporting 
missionary,  and  gradually  obtain  liberty  of  action  in  British  India, — sinter- 
posing  in  their  behalf,  he  was  himself  requested,  in  the  name  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General, ^  not  to  interfere  with  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  bv  preach- 
"ing  to  them,  instructing  them,  or  distributing  books  or  pamphlets  among 
them  ;*  to  ^  desire  his  colleagues  to  observe  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and 
even  not  to  permit  the  converted  natives  to  go  into  the  country  to  spread 
Christianity  among  the  people/  The  devoted  and  resolute-minded  Robert 
Haldane,  who  had  parted  with  landed  property  to  the  amount  of  about 
seventy-five  thousand  pounds,  that  he  might  devote  it  to  the  evangelization 
of  India,  had  been  restrained  by  the  East  India  Directors  from  going  thither 
a  few  years  before,  with  his  noble  band  oi  elected  associates,  such  as  Bogne, 
and  Ewing,  and  Innes.  One  farther  step  in  opposition  was  actually  tucen 
by  the  Government.  A  missionary,  Mr.  Johns,  was  prevented  from  sett- 
ling in  any  part  of  India,  and  sent  back  to  England, — a  living  monument  of 
the  intolerance  of  the  then  Indian  administration.  The  cry  against  Indiim 
missions,  which  had  been  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  was  re-edio^ 
on  the  Thames,  nay,  in  the  British  Senate,  in  both  its  departments.  India, 
it  was  contended,  did  not  need  the  Gospel ;  for  it  had  a  &ith  and  service  of 
its  own  superseding  the  Gospel,  and  conferrinff  safety^  purity,  and  happiness, 
independently  of  its  provisions.  India  would  not  receive  the  Gospel,  even 
though  it  should  need  it ;  for  its  creed,  and  customs,  and  castes,  were  alike 
unchangeable  and  indestructible.  India  would  rise  against  England  for  the 
offer  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  blood  of  the  missionaries  and  the  military 
would  flow  in  the  same  stream.  The  parties  who  were  seeking  to  convey 
the  Gospel  to  India  had  no  warrant  or  authority  to  do  so.  They  belonged 
to  the  sectaries  i  they  had  never  been  within  the  walls  of  the  universitiea, 
the  only  legitimate  scnools  of  the  pronhets ;  and  the  electrical  fluid  of  minis- 
terial grace  had  never  passed  through  the  fingers  of  a  duly  ooostitated  suc- 
ceasionist  on  their  unsanctified  heads." 

With  respect  to  that  mighty — all  important,  we  might  call  it— di- 
vine work,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  dialects  of  India, 
Dr.  W.  has  a  striking  passage,  from  which  we  give  the  sabjoined  ex- 
tract:— 

'^  One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  missionaries  has  been  to  transkite  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  India,  so  that  the  people  may  read  m  their 
own  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  This  has  been  a  pledge  of  their 
confidence  in  the  Bible  as  self  ^cplanatory  and  sdf-defensive,  and  of  tfaeb 
anxiety  to  publish  divine  truth  in  its  native  purity,  without  hnman  allor. 
It  has  been  the  indication,  that  the  sword  ef  the  Spirit,  piercine  even  to  the 
•dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  is  the  principal  weapon  of  their  warfiur, 
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Tiic  number,  and  diversity,  and  unwieidinex  of  the  ianguageaof  India,  both 
of  the  northern  and  southern  families,  have  constituted  a  great  difficultj  in 
its  realization.    This,  however,  has  been  so  &r  overcome  that  the  entire 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  ten  languages,  the  New  Testament  into  five 
others,  and  separate  Gospels  into  four  others.     The  idea  of  giving  the  whole 
Word  of  God  to  all  the  tribes  of  India  early  occurred  to  the  Serampore 
missionaries.     They  sought  especially  to  make  standard  Bengdli  and  San- 
skrit versions,  and  by  the  help  of  Icanied  natives  to  convey  them  into  other 
tongaee.    ^  Perhaps,  said  Carey  in  1804,  ^  so  many  advantages  for  translat- 
ing the  Bible  into  all  the  languages  of  the  East,  will  never  meet  in  one 
situation  again,  viz.,  a  possibility  of  obtaining  learned  natives  of  all  these 
countries,  a  sufficiency  of  worldly  good  things,  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
assistance  from  England  to  carry  us  through  it,  a  printing  office,  a  good 
library  of  critical  writings,  a  habit  of  translating,  and  a  disposition  to  do  it.' 
The  attempt  which  they  made  to  accomplish  the  object  which  they  had  in 
view  was  as  successful  as  could  have  been  expected.    As  far  as  their  own 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages  went,  their  work  as  a  begiiming, 
proved  worthy  of  high  commendation.     Where  they  were  principally  de- 
pendent on  heathen  natives,  however  learned^  it  failed  to  a  great  extent. 
Their  magnificent  plans  aroused  general  attention ;  and  thus  gave  life  and 
action  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  while  independently  of 
tliem,  at  the  most  critical  season  of  its  existence,  it  might  otnerwise  have 
languished.    The  Serampore  versions  proved  helps  to  other  translations, 
fojftered  by  that  great  institution,  whose  jubilee  has  just  arrived,  and  under- 
taken by  missionaries  in  the  different  provinces  for  the  benefit  of  which 
they  were  intended.     Many  days  and  nights  and  months  and  years,  and 
even  life-times,  have  been  spent  on  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
their  revision  and  improvement.     This  labour  and  toil  have  not  been  in 
vain  in  the  Lord.     We  firmly  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  vendons  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  numerous  languages  of  India,  will 
be  as  perfect  as  that  in  our  own  vernacular  tongue.     We  have  great  diffi- 
culties, but  also  great  finciiities  in  dealing  with  me  Indian  languages  in  the 
production  of  them.     It  so  happens  that  the  religious  terms  of  the  Hindus 
are  abundant,  and  are  understood  to  a  great  extent — though  often  misapplied 
— ^by  the  people ;  and  we  are  able  to  make  upon  them  a  great  demand.  Our 
treatment  of  our  Scriptures  contrasts  fiivourably  with  the  treatment  by  the 
natives  of  their  Scriptures.    The  most  ancient  books  of  the  Hindus,  the 
Vedas^  which  they  say  have  come  from  the  mouth  of  Brahmi,  are  written 
onlv  in  the  Sanskrit,  a  dead  language,  and  in  an  obscure  style.    The  great 
body  of  the  people  is  precluded  from  their  use.     A  double  inspiration^  the 
Brahmans  hold,  is  necessary  for  their  explanation.     The  other  sacred  writ- 
ings are  also  in  the  Sansknt  language.    They  are  so  voluminous  and  inac- 
cessible, that  we  have  never  met  a  single  individual  who  has  perused  a 
fiftieth  part  of  them.     The  Hindus  are  perfectly  astonished  tiiat  our  divine 
writings  are  made  freely  accessible,  not  only  to  our  own  people,  but  to  all 
classes  of  Asiatic  society ;  that  we  offer  them  nearly  without  money  and 
without  price ;  that  we  press  them  on  the  attention  of  all ;  and  tbiat  we 
call  the  reasoning  powers  and  judgment  of  men  to  bear  upon  them." 

We  have  noticed  this  work  as  a  piece  of  religious  literature  Jhayingy 
toc^  an  incideotal  relationship  to  our  great  empire  in  Asia.  That  the 
writers  belong  to  another  Church  we  have  not  regarded — the  themes 
set  forth  belong  to  the  Churdi  of  Christ  universally ;  as  idolatry,  igno- 
lance,  and  cruelty,  are  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  pagan  world 
now  as  in  time  spast.  We  are  pleased  to  find  a  concern  for  the  couYersion 
of  IflMiiaK wherever  it  exists.    And  gladly  would  we  praise  the  Bap- 
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tiflte,  the  Episcopalians,  and  other  parties  who  have  labonred  witfi 
seal  and  perseverance  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  translating  the 
Holy  Scriptures  amidst  the  myriads  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects.  On 
the  I2th  of  last  month  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  ordained  three 
evangelists  for  the  missionary  work  in  India.  To  these,  and  to  their 
coadjutors  in  this  scene  of  trial,  but  of  promise,  we  wish  all  manner  of 
success.  The  labourers  are  indeed  few — too  few.  We  would  seem,  on 
contemplating  the  work  to  be  done,  to  regard  the  ecclesiastical  staff  of 
India  as  one  would  the  three  spies  of  old  had  he  been  told  that  the 
men  were  to  take  possession  of  the  promised  land,  and  to  subdue  its 
warrior  tribes,  a§  well  as  to  survey  its  extent,  and  take  note  of  its  re- 
sources. The  disparity  of  man  is  here  brought  Into  contrast  with  the 
mightiness  of  divine  grace — his  despondency  or  despair  with  the  sure 
words  of  prophecy,  which  point  to  the  time  when  the  knowledge  of 
God  shall  overspread  the  earth — when  idols  shall  be  utterly  demo- 
lished— when  philosophy, "  falsely  so  called,**  shall  be  overthrown — and 
when  all  men  shall  bow  lowly  before  the  mediatorial  and  regal  throne 
of  the  Prince  of  life  and  glory.  Such  considerations  do  not  abate  fix)m 
the  necessity  of  active  measures  of  Christian  effort  in  the  meantime. 
In  whatever  way  ultimate  results  may  be  brought  about — ^whatever 
prodigies  and  miracles  may  yet  be  employed  to  subserve  the  grand 
objects  of  Providence,  the  present  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  every  region,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  intreat  every  sinner 
to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The  theories  of  prophetic  interpreters  should 
not  for  a  moment  be  allowed  to  abate  from  the  immediate  operations 
of  the  hour — from  the  homely  and  practical  in  duty.  India  has  special 
claims  on  the  benevolence  of  Britons  at  home.  Its  amplitude  is  vast 
— its  people  multitudinous — its  polytheism  stupendous,  and  consoli- 
dated by  ages  of  grovelling,  drivelling  superstition — its  philosophy  that 
which  is  least  accessible  to  reason.  But,  after  all  is  taken  in  and  com- 
prehended in  its  appalling  dimensions,  there  is  hope — ^hope  for  the 
missionary  of  the  day — hope  for  his  successors — and  a  hope  rising, 
''  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,"  associates  itself  with  a  future  of  uni^ 
versal  Christianity. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LORD»S  SUPPER. 

The  Administration  of  the  Lord^s  Suvper,  dsc.  By  Jaices  Stark,  M.D., 
&c..  Elder,  Old  Greyfriars.   Edinourgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Black. 

We  have  in  this  pamphlet  the  substance  of  a  speech  delivered  before 
ihe  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  Dr.  Stark,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Edinburgh,  who  occupies  the  position  of  an  elder  in  the 
parish  of  Old  Greyfriars,  and  was  a  member  of  the  supreme  ecclesi- 
astical court  on  last  occasion.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Instead  of  a  succession  of  Utblesj  as  is  the  present 
practice.  Dr.  Stark  strongly  urges  '^  simultaneous  communion^  which 
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he  holds  to  be  the  '^  only  practice  recogniied  by  the  word  of  Ood^  the 
ChwrcVi  ratified  Acts,  Confession  of  Faith  and  Directory,  and  as  the 
form  practised  by  the  primitive,  and  by  the  early  Reformed  churches  J* 
Dr.  Stark,  in  arguing  lis  point,  maintains  that  "  there  is  no  autho- 
ritj  in  Holy  Writ  for  a  congregation  breaking  up  into  parties,  to  each 
of  whom  the  rite  shall  be  separately  administered ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  as  distinct  directions  as  can  be  expected  to  be  given, 
that  all  who  are  met  together  in  one  place  shall  break  bread  at  one 
and  the  same  time.**  After  a  discussion  on  the  precedents  to  be  found 
in  the  practice  of  the  early  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  Doctor  proceeds  to  the  subordinate  standards  of  the  Church ;  but 
at  the  outset  of  the  argument  he  has  the  following  sentences : — 

^  How  and  when  this  pTactice  of  many  Table  Services  originated,  is  not 
certainly  known,  it  is  demonstrable  that  such  a  practice  was  unknown  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Reformation,  viz.,  from  1530  to  1590.  We  know^ 
however,  firom  Session  Records  and  from  History,  that  about  the  date  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  viz.,  from  1639  to  1651  (often,  though  most 
erroneously,  thought  to  be  the  days  of  the  meridian  glory  of  our  Church), 
the  practice  of  many  Table  Services  had  become  pretty  general.  It  appears 
to  have  originated  in  the  notion  that  it  was  essential  to  tne  proper  adminis^ 
tration  of  the  Rite  that  the  communicants  should  receive  the  elements  '  at 
the  table,'  and  when,  from  administering  the  Communion  once  a  month,  its 
administrotion  was  first  reduced  to  four  times  a  year,  and  then  to  once  a 
year,  the  crush  of  communicants  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  get  seated 
at  or  near  the  Table.  The  fancied  importance,  then,  of  sitting  '  at  the  table' 
appears  to  have  originated  the  practice  of  bringing  up  the  communicants  in 
separate  parties  to  the  Communion  Tables.  As  meir  presence  in  the  con- 
gregation was  ignored  till  they  appeared  there,  exhortations  at  the  Table  were 
thought  to  be  necessary, — and  no  doubt  were  so,  to  allow  them  a  short 
breaUiing  time  for  collecting  their  thoughts,  after  the  crush,  bustle,  and  irri* 
tation  which  befel  them  on  their  way  to  the  Tables." 

This  our  author  regards  as  quite  contrary  to  early  rules  and  prac- 
tice, regarding  which  he  makes  the  following  statements : — 

^  The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  under  the  second  head,  ^  Of  Sacraments,* 
savs : — ^  And  albeit,  the  Order  of  Geneva,  which  now  is  used  in  some  of  our 
Churches,  is  sufficient  to  instruct  the  diligent  reader  how  that  both  these 
Sacraments  may  be  rightly  ministered,  yet  for  an  uniformity  to  be  kept,  we 

have  thought  good  to  add  this  as  superabundant.* 

^  The  Table  of  the  Lord  is  then  most  rightlv  ministered  when  it  approacheth 
most  near  to  Christ's  own  action.  But  plain  it  is  that  at  Supper  Christ 
Jesus  sate  with  his  di^iples,  and  therefore  do  we  judge  that  sitting  at  a  table 
18  most  convenient  to  that  holy  action,  that  bread  and  wine  ought  to  be  there^ 
that  thanks  ought  to  be  given,  and  commandment  nven  that  bread  should 
be  taken  and  eaton,  and  that  all  should  likewise  dnnk  of  the  cup  of  wine, 
with  declaration  wnat  both  the  one  and  the  other  is,  we  suppose  no  godly 
man  will  doubt.* 

^  Such,  then,  were  the  directions  of  the  Book  of  Discipline.  Let  us  turn 
now  to  the  Acts  of  Assembly  referred  to,  and  see  what  tney  declare : 

*'*'  The  last  Act  of  Assembly  which  refers  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  in 
her  sacred  rites,  previous  to  that  approving  of  tne  Directory  for  Public 
Worship,  is  of  date  10th  December  1638,  or  seven  years  only  previous  to 
that  approving  the  Directory — ^being  the  Act  passed  at  the  celebrated  Gene- 
ral Assembly  at  Glasgow— and  it  settles  the  question  in  the  most  mMdeuctory 
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inaDiier  {wasible.  '  Neither  in  the  ministmtioQ  of  the  Sacraments  (mjb  thif 
Act ,  must  we  follow  men ;  bat  as  Christ  himself  hath  ordained,  so  must 
tfaev  be  ministered/  And  again, '  the  order  of  celebrating  the  Liord's  Sapper 
shall  be  that  prefixed  before  the  psalmes  in  meeter,  as  nearest  to  Christ's 
own  action,  and  to  his  perfect  practice,  and  most  convenient  to  that  holy 
action/  Then  it  ^oes  on  to  say  that  all  inventions  of  man  are  condemns 
as  '  alterations  and  accusations  of  Christ^s  perfect  ordinance.'  The  Act  then 
refers  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1565,  in  which  it  states  that  ministers  wet« 
enjoined  to  observe  ^  the  order  of  Geneva,  that  is,  of  the  English  Kirk  at 
Geneva  (where  Master  Knox  had  been  some  time  minister),  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  sacrament.' 

'**  Let  us  then  turn  to  this  order  of  Geneva,  as  the  act  terms  it,  prefixed 
before  the  psalms  in  metre— commonly  known  as  the  Book  of  Common  Or- 
der. This  book  is  not  paged,  but  under  the  head  of '  the  manner  of  admi- 
nistration of  the  Lord's  Supper,'  occur  the  following  directions : — 

'^  *  The  day  when  the  Lord's  Supper  is  ministred,  which  b  commonly  n^ed 
ODce  a  moneth,  or  so  oft  as  the  congregation  shall  think  expedient,  the  mi- 
nister useth  to  say  as  folio  weth.'     '  The  exhortation  ended, 

the  minister  commeth  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  sitteth  at  the  table,  eveiy 
man  and  woman  in  (the  congregation)  likewise  taking  their  place  as  occasion 
best  serveth :  then  bee  taketh  bread  and  giveth  thanks,  either  in  these  words 
following  or  like  in  effect.'  ,,,,*'  This  done,  the  minister  breaketh 
the  bread  and  delyvereth  it  to  the  people,  who  distribute  and  divide  the 
same  among  themselves,  according  to  our  Saviour  Christ's  commandment^ 
and  likewise  giveth  the  cup/ 

**"  Thus  we  see  that,  according  to  the  book  of  Common  Order,  which  was 
the  approved  Directory  for  public  worship  in  this  church  till  the  Directory 
Itself  was  ratified  as  such  by  act  of  parliament  in  1645^  it  was  impossible  to 
have  more  table  services  than  07ie  in  the  same  congregation^  because  it  was 
expressly  directed  that  every  man  and  woman  in  tne  congregation  should  fdt 
as  occasion  best  served  and  partake  of  the  communion  along  with  the  minis- 
ter. It  also  very  properly  directed  that  all  should  first  partake  of  the  bread, 
and  that  the  cup  should  be  given  in  like  manner  as  the  bread  was,  that  was, 
by  afi;ain  giving  God  thanks  for  it,  and  then  handing  it  to  the  communicants. 

"  Thus  we  see,  on  properly  investigating  the  matter,  that  there  is  no 
countenance  whatever  to  tne  present  mode  of  administering  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, either  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  the 
act  approving  of  that  Directory,  or  the  previous  Acts  of  Assembly ;  but  that 
all,  when  read  according  to  their  plain  tenor  and  mefming,  which  the  As- 
sembly's act  declares  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  they  were  to  be  read,  only 
countenance  one  communion  service  before  the  same  congregatioo  on  the 
same  day ;  and  all  still  more  emphatically  declare  this  to  be  their  only 
meaning,  by  directing  that  the  minister  shall  himself  commankate  along 
with  the  members  of  the  church.  And  all  agree  in  condemning  every  prac- 
tice or  usage  introduced  by  man,  and  not  strictly  sanctioned  by  the  Word  of 
God." 

The  change  which  was  brought  about  afterwards  Dr.  Stark  ascribes 
to  the  influence  of  Principal  Baillie  of  Glasgow,  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines  at  Westminster,  who,  defeated  in  his  own  aim  at 
the  Protestant  Council  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  ultimately 
successful  in  the  supreme  judicatory  of  the  Church  at  home. 

In  discussing  the  matter  on  the  grounds  of  expediency.  Dr.  Stark 
adduces  the  '^  agitation  of  mind,  and  irritation  of  temper,  caused  by 
the  rude  struggling  to  get  forward  to  the  tables,"  under  tlra  present 
arrangement    '^  In  some  country  congregations,"  he  says,  **  I  have 
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eren  witnessed  fights  to  get  seated  at  the  table ;  and  in  town  I  have 
attended  the  deathbed  of  one  whose  death  was  cansed  by  injuries  re^ 
ceived  in  the  crush  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.**  These,  we  trust,  are 
extreme  cases  indeed,  and,  certainly,  as  respects  the  first  instance  set 
down,  the  parties  might  well  have  been  inhibited  from  communicating. 
had  their  conduct  been  observed.  As  respects  the  fatal  accident  un- 
der the  circumstances  instanced,  we  should  trust  it  stands  alone  in 
history,  though  bad  enough  even  then.  Dr  Stark,  in  support  of  the 
practice  he  recommends  so  strenuously,  to  wit,  simultaneinu  commu-*- 
nion,  adduces  the  example  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  while  minister  of  St. 
John's  in  Glasgow,  and  that  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at 
present  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  debate  just  now,  although 
at  another  time  it  may  occupy  a  place  in  oar  pages.  One  argument 
Dr  Stark  employs  we  may  set  down  here  in  extenso  : — 

^^  The  diyiding  of  a  congregation  into  parties,  to  each  of  which  is  sepa- 
rately administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  completely  deprives  the  rite  of  one 
of  its  leading  features, — ^its  union,  its  commnnion,  its  fellowship.  The  pi«- 
sent  practice  instead  of  teaching  this^  teaches  division,  seggregation,  disun- 
ion. And  whatever  words  may  be  used  to  teach  other  doctrine,  so  long  as 
they  see  before  their  eyes  the  division  into  parties,  the  rite  must  fail  to  give 
the  communicants  any  idea  of  commnnion  with  their  fellow-men,  whatever 
idea  it  may  impart  of  communion  with  God.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
if  a  man's  ideas  get  confused  as  to  wliat  is  communion  with  his  fellow-mor- 
tal, he  is  not  likely  to  have  clear  ideas  of  communion  with  his  God." 

To  begin  with  the  last  position  first,  we  cannot  concede  that  the  want 
of  a  clear  conception  of  the  proper  modes  of  intercourse  with  one  an- 
other in  this  earthly  state  darkens  the  apprehension  of  what  is  commu- 
nion with  God.    A  man  may  live  much  apart  from  the  world,  be  shy, 
reserved,  and  sensitive,  in  the  presence  of  others,  perhaps  from  con- 
stitutional peculiarities,  or  the  disgusts  engendered  by  special  expe- 
rience of  life,  who  yet  may  live  near  to  his  Maker.    There  is  not  a 
necessary  connection  betwixt  the  two  things  whose  relationship  is  as- 
sumed by  our  author.    The  objects  of  contemplation  and  regard  are 
besides  aifferent  in  essential  respects.    We  shall  not,  however,  dilate 
on  this  topic.    As  respects  the  plea  that  the  division  of  a  congrega- 
tion into  iables  at  the  administration  of  the  Supper  deprives  the  rite  of 
its  leading  features  of  unity,  we  must  say  that  the  idea  is  overstrained, 
and,  as  we  consider,  novel.    The  successive  occupation  of  the  altar  in 
the' Episcopal  Church,  or  the  tables  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by 
communicants,  no  more  breaks  up  unity  than  would  the  absence  of  a 
portion  of  the  congregation  affect  a  general  union  in  sentiment,  and 
m  religious  actions,  by  which  great  societies  of  Christians  are  ani- 
mated.   Unity  in  its  best  sense  has  its  local  and  material  proprieties 
we  allow,  but  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  overthrown  by  a 
division  of  communicants,  all  of  whom  may  be  present  in  the  same 
building  at  the  same  time,  though  not  actually  engaged  in  participa- 
tion.   We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  best  of  Dr.  Stark's  arguments ; 
nor  do  we  say  either  that  this  argument,  as  it  stands,  is  wholly  with- 
out force,  but  too  much  importance  must  not  be  given  to  it  in  the  pre- 
sent debate.     It  gives  disproportionate  importance  to  that  artificial, 
formal,  and  local  union,  which  holds  but  the  secondary  place  in  vital 
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religion,  and  which  will  ever  be  modified  by  the  exigencies  of  society. 
This  view  of  the  case  partly  anticipates  what  might  be  said  in  the 
way  of  rejoinder  to  the  following  remarks : — 

^^  It  will  be  said  by  those  who  are  wedded  to  the  present  humanly-deWaecl 
system,  that  though  a  small  congregation  could  perhaps  have  the  rite  admi- 
nistered to  them  in  the  way  proposed,  such  a  practice  would  be  impossible 
in  a  lar^  congregation.  To  this  I  answer  that  if  the  practice  propiosed  be 
that  which  is  alone  appointed  by  Supreme  Wisdom,  it  will  have  no  iDoeD- 
veniences  which  may  not  easily  be  got  over.'* 

Now  the  objectors  in  the  eye  of  our  author,  would  not  reason  well,  for 
the  question  here  suggested  is  not  as  to  the  size  of  congregations,  but 
the  capacity  of  buildings ;  and  those  who  agree  with  the  simultaneous 
plan  of  communion  need  not  bogde  at  details,  for  generally — univer- 
sally we  might  hold — the  place  of  worship  will  hold  all  the  communi- 
cants attached  to  the  pastorate,  and  should  be  made  to  hold  them,  in 
the  event  of  the  arrangement  proposed  being  homologated,  even  though 
strangers  and  mere  sitters  should  be  dismissed  into  the  passages.   But 
the  case  as  put  by  Dr.  Stark  realises  but  a  shadowy  hypothesis.    I^o 
doubt,  if  simultaneous  communion  were  the  mode  alone  appointed  by 
supreme  wisdom,  (perhaps,  as  the  case  is  one  of  a  judicial  nature,  m- 
preme  authority  would  have  been  a  more  befitting  phrase,)  no  other 
should  be  attempted — we  trust  no  other  would  be  thought  of— but  this 
is  one  of  the  theorems  which  we  have  to  resolve.    It  is  true  that  the 
first  communion  was  not  celebrated  by  a  succession  of  tables,  nor  was 
such  an  arrangement  necessary,  though  allowable,  for,  along  with  the 
divine  celebrator,  there  were  but  eleven,  or  at  most  twelve,  communi- 
cants.   And  the  early  Church,  after  the  ascension  of  its  founder  and 
Lord,  numbered  only  about  three  hundred  persons,  all  of  whom  most 
probably  could  together  join  in  breaking  of  bread  as  well  as  in  prayers, 
within  the  compass,  of  an  upper  room,  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.    But 
whether  this  bodily  union,  or  simultaneous  participation,  is  actually 
matter  of  requirement,  is  not  demonstrable  by  the  mere  examples  sup- 
plied from  the  New  Testament ;  wo  there  find  what  was  done,  but 
are  not  told  that  this  was  the  permanent  rule  in  all  time  coming.   We 
do  not  say  that  the  examples  are  wholly  without  application  to  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  Church,  but  facts  and  laws  are  not  con- 
vertible in  our  ideas,  or  in  practical  life.    We  apprehend  the  case  will 
mainly  be  decided  on  the  grounds  of  order  and  decency,  and  conve- 
nience,— ^in  short,  of  expediency,  "  high  expediency,"  if  you  will  Thera 
will  in  this  way  be  room  left  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  for  contrary 
reasoning.    In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  Dr.  Stark's  pamphlef, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  subject,  but  as  containing  the  strongest  ar- 
guments we  have  seen  for  a  change  in  the  present  mode  of  celebrating 
the  Lord's  Supper. 
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THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  HUMBLER  CLASSES. 

No.  III. — Rural  Dwellings. — Allotments,  &c. 

In  the  Second  Article,  we  treated  of  the  Abodes,  temporary  and  per- 
manent, the  Lodging  and  Dwelling-Houses  of  the  working  population 
of  the  towns.    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  interests  of  the  large 
class  which  inhabits  the  rural  districts  have  hitherto  been  entirely  ne- 
glected, or  should  be  overlooked,  in  the  means  which  are  being  used 
toT  the  elevation  of  the  humbler  classes.    From  the  circumstanced  of 
their  position,  these  portions  of  the  sons  of  toil  are  neither  so  actually 
degraded  as  the  corresponding  classes  in  our  cities,  nor  do  they  exer- 
cise so  extensive  nor  so  deteriorating  an  influence.    They  are  unques- 
tionably free  from  many  of  the  vices  and  causes  of  degeneracy  which 
the  congregation  of  masses  serves  to  create  and  extend.    This  better 
state  of  things  in  the  country  population  we  are  bound  in  all  candor 
to  admit,  at  least  in  our  view  of  the  question,  to  be  the  result  rather 
of  the  absence  of  the  corrupting  influence,  than  of  the  presence  of  the 
correcting  influence.    For  while  it  is  true  that  the  deteriorating 
agencies  of  our  cities  are  very  many  and  very  great,  the  civilising 
tendencies  are  neither  small  nor  few ;  and  the  industrial  orders  in  our 
large  towns  possess  advantages  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  their  mind  and  tastes,  completely  denied  to  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  our  rural  districts.    No  doubt  the  great  and  first  aim  of  the 
reforming  movement  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  towns ;  for  we  firmly 
believe  that  the  suddenness  and  rapidity  with  which  these  mighty 
characteristics  of  modern  civilization  have  arisen,  have  found  us  quite 
unprepared  to  meet  the  emergency,  having  outstripped  all  our  calcu- 
lations and  provisions  for  these  events.    But  while  we  must  endea- 
vour strenuously  to   provide  for  the  new  aspect  of  affairs  thereby 
created,  we  must  not  be  neglectful  of  those  external  causes  which^ 
if  they  do  not  originate,  tend  to  increase  the  evils  and  to  carry  on 
the    aegenerating    process  in    towns.      By   the   neglect    of   the 
amleioration  of  the  rural  population,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
population  of  the  towns   has  been  increased,  and  the  consequent 
evils  have  followed;  whereas,  if  the  means  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  population  be  advanced,  it  will  serve  not  only 
to   promote   the  general  welfare   of  these  classes,  but  will  have 
a  healthful  influence  on  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  towns. 

.  As  the  character  of  urban  and  rural  populations  is  diverse,  so 
the  reforms  and  ameliorations  desiderated,  are,  in  many  respects^ 
dissimilar.  All  measures  of  improvement  and  elevation  must  keep 
in  view  the  relative  situation  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment and  occupation  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended;  as 
what  will  have  a  proper  tendency  and  healthful  influence  for  one 
class,  will  not  have  the  same  for  another ;  nay,  will  not  be  of  avail 
for  the  same  class,  when  differently  circumstanced.  The  nature  of 
the   pursuits,  the   habits,  modes   of  living,  manners^  and;  circum- 
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stances  of  sitaation,  must,  therefore,  regulate  the  direction  in  which 
all  these  movements  should  operate.  These  general,  introdactory 
observations,  however  befitting,  are  so  evident,  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  adduce  illustrations  of  their  parti(?ular  bearing  and  operation. 
We  propose  in  this  article  to  limit  our  inquiries  to  the  means  which  have 
been  employed  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  country  po- 
pulation, especially  in  their  dwellings,  and  allotments  of  land,  and  of 
gardens. 

I.  The  Dwellings. — Though  we  have  characterized  these  classes 
as  not  so  degraded  in  their  condition  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
they  do  not  the  less  stand  in  need  of  improvement,  to  enable  them  to 
keep  their  relative  position  in  the  social  scale,  in  conformity  with  the 
advancement  of  the  age.    While  the  researches  of  modem  science  and 
the  genius  of  modern  commerce  have  been  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  in  every  possible  way,  it  is  disgraceful  that  the 
physical  condition  of  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  most  important 
material  interests  of  mankind,  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 
As  to  the  Cottages  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  villages,  they  may 
not  be  in  the  same  wretched,  crowded,  and  filthy  physical  condition  as 
those  which  we  have  described  in  the  towns ;  but,  as  with  regard  to 
the  comparative  condition  of  these  two  branches  of  the  laboring  class, 
so  in  respect  of  their  houses,  their  actual  situation,  standing  isolated 
or  in  a  village,  instead  of  in  a  thickly  peopled  and  closely-built  alley 
or  lane,  prevents  of  itself  such  a  state  of  things.    Notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  many  of  those  external  causes,  which  in  towns  have 
obstructed  Improvement,  the  dwellings  of  the  country  population  are 
bad  enough ;  and  the  miserable  habitations  which  are  to  be  seen,  ex- 
cept in  some  of  the  highly-favored  parts,  or  under  some  kind  super- 
intendence, are  a  disgrace  to  our  modem  civilisation,  and  exhibit  an 
external  covering,  indicating  the  condition  of  these  orders  as  scarcely 
less  degraded  than  in  generations  gone  past.    We  do  not  allege  here, 
so  much  a  retrograding  process  as  a  stationary  character  and  an  ab- 
sence of  progress  conformable  to  the  advance  of  civilisation.    Many, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  are  the  bright  exceptions  to  what  we  have  now  as- 
serted, many  which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  most  advanced  re- 
quirements of  the  times ;  but  these  are,  in  general,  attributable  to  the 
kind  and  fostering  care  of  benevolent  landlords.    At  all  times,  indeed, 
much  has  been  done  by  private  enterprise  in  the  country ;  and  espe- 
cially, within  the  last  few  years,  a  pleasing  change  is  being  accom- 
plished.   Our  landed  proprietors  have  not  only  laudably  encooroged 
their  tenantry  and  dependants  in  the  amendment  of  their  condition, 
but  have  exhibited  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  advancing  their  interests  in 
every  respect,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  improvement  of  their  dwell- 
ings.   But  however  zealous  and  extensive  such  exertions  may  be,  they 
fail  to  accomplish  a  general  reformation,  while  they  are  left  entirely  to 
individual  effort.    Though  assuredly  this  work  must  eventually,  and  in 
order  to  effectual  success,  be  carried  on  by  the  community  and  the 
working  classes  themselves,  it  requires,  as  in  all  other  movements,  the 
impetus  of  public  associations  to  set  it  thoroughly  in  motion.  In  niany 
i>artsof  England  and  of  Scotiand,  societies  have  been  formed  for  this 
purpose,  and  have  effected  much  good ;  and  the  Highland  Society,  be- 
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•ides  its  other  advantages,  has,  in  the  matter  of  cottages,  conferred  great 
benefits  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  By  all  these, 
great  good  has  been  done ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  question 
has  assumed  the  comprehensive  aspect  of  the  general  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  our  agricultural  laborers. 

These  dwellings  are  known  to  be,  at  the  present  moment  exceedingly 
unhealthy,  and  positivdy  destructive  to  habits  of  decency  and  mora- 
lity* Filthy  habits,  an  absence  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  and  want  of 
fresh  air,  of  any  means  of  ventilation,  or  of  any  separation  of  the  sexes, 
are  all  abundantly  prevalent  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  town.  The 
circumstances  of  the  dwellings  in  the  towns  are,  as  we  have  shewn,  in 
many  respects,  beyond  the  control  of  the  proprietors  or  of  the  occu- 
pants, and  are  ill  suited  to  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  popular 
tion;  but  in  the  country,  everything  is  comparatively  favorable  to 
(he  preservation  of  health,  and  the  whole  arrangements  are  within  the 

Cwer,  if  not  of  the  tenants,  at  least  of  the  landlords.  Let  us  then 
»k  at  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  state  of  the  dwelling  of  the  laboring 
man  in  the  country.  His  cottage  consists  of  one  room,  or  at  most,  of 
two  small  confined  apartments,  with  no  attempt  at  ventilation,  and 
l^th  air  and  light  well-nigh  altogether  excluded.  He  is  probably  a 
married  man,  with  a  large  family,  and  all  occupy  this  miserable  abode, 
which  is  frequently  far  from  the  scene  of  his  daily  toil.  Let  us  see 
the  evil  effects  of  this  on  the  health  of  the  laborer.  ^  He  rises  with 
the  dawning  day,  and  is  in  the  open  air  for  many  hours  of  the  twenty^ 
four.  So  far  well.  With  his  return  home  begins  the  evil  which  saps 
bis  strength.  He  has  to  walk  every  day  a  long  distance  to  and  fro ; 
with  nerves  unstrung  by  labour,  and  every  pore  exhahng  perspiration ; 
he  throws  himself  down  to  rest  in  a  room  occupied  by  all  the  members 
of  his  family,  and  without  the  smallest  attempt  at  ventilation,  and 
hour  after  hour,  he  inhales  the  poisonous  carbonic  gas  expired  by  the 
lungs  of  so  many  sleepers ;  can  we  wonder,  then,  that  on  getting  up, 
he  feels  languid,  spiritless,  unrefreshed  ?  That  which  is  designed  to 
be  '  tired  nature^s  soft  restorer,  balmy  sleep,'  proves  to  him  that  worst 
of  enemies,  a  foe  in  his  own  house,  who  nightly  sows  in  the  open 
field  of  his  unsuspecting  body,  the  seeds  oT  the  malady  which  shaU, 
ere  long  unnerve  his  brawny  arm,  or  send  him  to  an  untimely  grave."* 
This  is  the  constant  ever-recurring  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  health 
of  multitudes  of  our  laboring  population.  Here,  depend  upon  it, 
lies  the  secret  of  the  premature  decay  of  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the 
great  proportion  of  our  agricultural  population ;  for  everything  else 
contributes  most  materially  to  invigorate  and  to  prolong  life*  Why, 
then,  should  such  a  poison  be  retained,  when  the  evil  power  is 
easily  and  instantly  removable  by  the  admission  of  light  and  of 
air  to  the  dwellings  ?  But  the  important  matter  of  boSly  health, 
is  not  the  only  question  herein  involved.  The  moral  atmosphere, 
which  is  hereby  generated  and  promoted,  is  most  deteriorating  and 
baneful  in  its  practical  effects  on  the  character  of  the  whole  class  of  the 
rural  inhabitants.  All  the  members  of  the  family  being  huddled 
together  in  one  or  two  confined  apartments,  naturally  lose  or  never 

«  An  Addraw  to  tfa*  Workiiig  ClMses,  by  the  R«t.  Darid  EadaUe  of  ReMobie^ 
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learn  that  respect  for  cleanliness,  decency,  and  morality,  whicli  a  more 
distinct  separation  of  the  sexes  tends  to  foster.  This  is  a  crying  eyil, 
and  demands  the  best  endeavours  of  all  benevolent  and  Christian  men 
to  remove ;  for  truly  here  the  physical  evil  is  the  cause  of  the  moral  de- 
^adation,  and  this  physical  evil  must  first  be  removed  before  any  moral 
reformation  can  be  eitected ;  and  as  the  comforts  are  increased  so  will 
the  class  be  raised.  No  doubt  much  blame  is  attachable  to  the  owners, 
for  with  them  is  the  responsibility  of  constructing  the  houses ;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  the  evil  is  caused,  and  at  least  promoted 
by  the  tenants  themselves,  in  the  habits  of  want  of  cleanliness  and 
decency  which  they  have  acquired,  and  seek  not  to  remove. 

The  picture  we  haveattempted  todelineate,  exhibits,  we  are  convinced, 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  condition  of  these  habitations  throughout 
the  country,  though  we  rejoice  to  know  that  very  many  present  a  state 
of  accommodation  and  comfort,  which  we  would  fain  see  universal 
England  is  generally  represented  to  be  much  in  advance  of  Scotland  in 
respect  of  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  their  abodes.  Though  we  are 
willing  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  in  some  respects,  we,  at  the  same  time, 
must  attribute  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  more  favorable  circnm- 
stances  of  the  English  people.  But  judgmg  from  our  own  experience, 
and  that  of  others,  and  from  the  reports  of  societies  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  population,  the  general  descrip- 
tion we  have  given  of  the  state  of  these  abodes  is  not  altogether  untme 
as  regards  the  houses  of  the  English  rural  districts.  The  London 
Society  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes, 
has  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  they  have  turned  their  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  have  issued  several  model  plans  of  cottages, 
"  which  have  been  followed  in  many  parts  of  the  country."  The  re- 
port goes  on  to  say  that  '^  it  is  by  the  exhibition  and  circulation  of 
such  models,  by  example,  and  by  the  impetus  it  gives  to  similar 
efforts  on  the  part  of  individuals,  parishes,  committees,  and  societies, 
more  than  by  their  own  operation,  that  the  society  has  sought  to  at- 
tain the  object  in  view,  the  improvement  of  these  classes.  In  this 
view,  its  influence  is  now  yery  largely  and  extensively  felt."  Here  is 
recognised,  and  has  been  found,  the  only  true  and  successful  mode  by 
giving  the  impetus  and  by  pointing  and  leading  the  way  in  the  path 
of  improvement,  to  enable  these  classes  to  help  themselves  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  farther  advancement. 

With  these  observations,  we  would  leave  England,  and  direct  our 
attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Scotland, 
where  their  exist  several  peculiarities  in  the  accommodation  of  the 
agricultural  laborers  not  existing  in  the  south,  or  even  in  other  por- 
tions of  our  land.  In  Scotland,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ploughmen's  houses  is  very  bad.  These  may  be  divided 
into  the  dwellings  of  the  married  and  of  the  unmarried ;  and  though 
we  admit  that  the  dwellings  of  the  unmarried  are  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  abodes  of  the  married  ought  to  be  first  improved,  as  most 
is  depiendant  on  this  method  of  proceeding ;  for  thus,  at  least,  the 
children  will  be  taught  what  they  may  afterwards  follow  when  thev 
leave  the  family  circle.  The  married  are  generally  accouunodated  with 
cottages,  but  the  description  given  above  of  the  accommodation  of 
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-these  is  almost  universally  applicable.  In  some  counties,  especially 
in  East  Lothian,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  respect, 
and  the  social  and  healthful  effects  are  already  apparent.  But  in 
many  districts,  the  state  of  those  is  most  wretched.  In  some  of  the 
best  cultivated  counties  will  be  seen  still  the  mud  hovels  of  an  un- 
civilised age,  with  no  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  the 
times ;  and  in  the  Highlands,  the  miserable  black  huts,  which  every 
now  and  then  arrest  one's  attention  in  the  admiration  of  the  beau- 
ties and  wonders  of  creation,  are,  indeed,  disgraceful  to  this  coun- 
try. Great  service  has  been  done  by  the  "  Royal  Patriotic  and  In- 
dustrial Society  of  Scotland,"  in  this  and  other  measures  of  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  peasantry.  It  has  planned  and 
endeavoured  to  establish  among  the  Highland  crofters,  "cottages, 
combining  light,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  separation  of  the  family, 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  proper  construction  of  a  byre  and 
tank,  combined  with  great  economy."*  One  gentleman,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  this  Society,  especially  deserves  mention.  Dr.  Macken- 
zie, who  is  well  known  as  having  been  engaged  in  advancing  the  im- 
provement of  the  Highlands,  has  encouraged  the  tenantry  of  Gairloch 
to  erect  five  hundred  of  such  cottages,  and  has  remodelled  the  hold- 
ings on  the  estate.  His  noble  example  has  been  followed  by  many 
Highland  proprietors,  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Colonel  Gordon  of 
X^iuny,  Lord  Abinger,  and  many  others.  It  is  only  by  the  example  of 
Societies  such  as  the  Patriotic,  and  of  able  and  benevolent  proprietors, 
that  the  degraded  condition  of  our  Highland  population  can  be  re- 
medied. These  are  placed  in  peculiar  circumstances,  and  a  special 
remedy  is,  therefore,  required  to  accomplish  the  amelioration  of  that 
class  of  our  countrymen.  We  sincerely  trust  that  every  aid  will  be 
given  to  these  societies  and  to  tliese  gentlemen  in  their  efforts  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  Celtic  race.  But  let  us  leave  these  semi-civilised 
regions  and  traverse  the  more  cultivated  districts ;  and  in  some  of  the 
most  rich  and  highly  farmed  counties,  we  shall  find  the  houses  desti- 
tute of  every  comfort  and  convenience,  and  a  system  of  lodging  the 
unmarried  farm-laborers  and  the  miners,  most  demoralising  to  the 
^lass  for  whom  the  system  has  been  created,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
munity in  general.     We  allude  to  the  Bothy  System. 

The  practice  is  only  of  recent  origin ;  and  exists  only  in  a  few 
counties,  chiefly  in  Banff,  Moray,  Aberdeen^  Kincardine,  Forfar,  and 
Perth,  but  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being 
extended  to  other  counties.  Formerly,  the  farm-servants  were  ac- 
commodated in  the  farmhouse ;  but,  as  this  was  not  found  convenient 
on  large  farms,  the  married  servants  were  placed  in  cot-houses,  and 
the  unmarried  in  small  cottages  or  bothies.  The  bothy  is  a  house 
apart  from  the  farmhouse,  the  size  of  which  depends  on  the  number 
to  be  accommodated,  ranging  from  two  to  eight  men.  These  are  ge-^ 
nerally  kept,  and  their  victuals  cooked  by  the  ploughmen  themselves, 
though,  in  some  instances,  they  have  the  assistance  of  a  female  ser- 
vant. Where  this  is  the  case,  more  cleanliness  and  regularity  are  ob- 
served ;  but,  in  the  general,  as  may  be  expected  under  such  circum- 

•  Foe  plans  and  doscription,  ride  "  The  TnduBtrial  "Mughzjne  of  the  Royal 

Patriotic  Society  of  Scotland.'* 
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stances,  these  abodes  are  filthy  and  dirty  in  the  extreme,  and  little  or 
no  attention  is  paid  to  cooftfort  or  convenience  of  any  sort.    Besides 
the  physical  evils  which  must  be  contracted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
these  abodes,  the  deteriorating  effects  of  this  mode  of  living,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  are  very  great.    The  whole  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem is  to  degrade  all  the  moral  and  social  qualities  of  our  agricultural 
population.    The  evidence  of  these  debasing  effects  is  apparent ;  and 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  are  demanded  to  put  it  down.    It  will 
be  necessary  to  find  some  substitute  plan  of  accommodation,  and 
scarcely  any  scheme  can  be  devised  more  baneful  to  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  this  important  order  of  society.    No  bet* 
ter  illustration  could  be  adduced  of  the  effect  of  the  abode  on  Uie 
physical,   social,  and   moral  being   of  the  man ;   and  no  stronger 
proof  of  the   necessity  for  providing  a   comfortable   house  as  fiie 
preliminary   step   in   social   advancement     If  the  working  man's 
dwelling  does   not  afford  him  comfort   and  rest,  he  will  seek  the 
fireside  of  the  public-house,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  im- 
bibe intemperate  habits,  which   pave  the  way  to   every  species  of 
demoralisation  and  crime.     This  has  been  the  consequence  of  the 
Bothy  system,  for  not  only  are  uncleanly  habits  acquired,  but  in- 
temperance, and  loose  and  licentious  conduct  characterise  the  vast 
proportion  of  the   inhabitants  of  these  cottages.     The  evil   stops 
not  with  the  Bothy  men  themselves,  but  extends  its  destructive  in- 
fluence to  all  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  communication, 
and  especially  to  the  female  farm  servants  this  system  is  most  hurtful. 
We  might  enlarge  on  the  great  and  increasing  injuries  to  the  physical, 
moral,  and  social  well-being  of  our  rustics,  of  which  this  manner  of  lodg- 
ing the  unmarried  laborers  is  productive ;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  as 
these  are  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
system ;  and  those,  who  are  desirous  of  learning  further  of  these  abodes, 
we  would  refer  to  the  excellent  treatises  of  Sheriff  Watson,  and  Messrs 
Cowie  and  Nicol.* 

At  various  times,  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  directed  to 
the  urgent  necessity  of  providing  some  effectual  remedy  for  this  sad 
deteriorating  state  of  things.  Nothing  salutary  in  the  way  of  amend- 
ment has  as  yet  resulted  from  the  agitation  of  the  question ;  and  we 
are  even  alarmed  to  hear  that  the  practice  is  extending  to  some  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  has  never  existed.  We  knownot  whether  the  rea- 
son of  all  this  apathy  and  apparent  indifference  with  regard  to  the  re- 
formation of  this  important  class,  be  the  result  of  want  of  inte- 
rest on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  of  the  usual  sluggishness  with 
which  all  alterations  and  improvements,  especially  in  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  farming  proceedings,  are  effected.  The  workmen  in  the 
mining  districts  are  very  similarly  circumstanced ;  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  evils  resulting  from  the  system  are  of  a  like  character,  with 

*  Remarks  on  the  Bothy  S^tem  and  Feemg  Markets,  by  WiUiam  Watson, 
Sheriff-substitute  of  Aberdeenshire.    Aberdeen  :  G.  Davidson. 

Prize  Essay  of  the  Highland  Sodtty,  "  On  the  EyiIs  resulting  from  the  Bothy 
System.**  By  James  Cowie,  Mains  of  Haulkerton.  Edinburgh  :  J.  Johnstone. 
1842. 

**  A  Voice  from  the  Bothy.*'    First  Prise  Essay.    By  James  Nicol.     Aberdeen : 
G.IhridBon.    IBSU 
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what  we  hare  described  as  existing  in  the  agricultural  parts  of  the 
coiutry.  It  cannot  then  be  questioned  that  one  of  the  most  requisite 
improvements  in  our  social  relations  is  the  providing  of  good  houses 
for  the  unmarried  laborers  of  both  these  classes.  What  is  wanted  is 
the  erection  of  buildings  in  villages,  or  scattered  over  estates,  in  which 
unmarried  men  might  reside  with  economy  and  comfort.  The  plan, 
which  occurs  to  us  as  most  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  desired, 
is  the  establishment  of  lodging-houses  for  unmarried  men,  under  proper 
regulations  and  domestic  management  Such  a  mode  might  be  adopted 
either  in  villages  or  in  some  central  situation  of  the  country,  both  in 
the  case  of  the  agricultural  and  the  mining  laborers ;  or  a  bothy  might 
be  constructed,  with  a  common  kitchen  and  separate  closets  for  sleep- 
ing, or  a  large  apartment  with  single  beds,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  partition  or  curtain.  Where  manufactories  exist,  employ- 
ing a  number  of  young  unprotected  females,  some  similar  estab- 
lishment might  be  found.  We  cannot  do  better  than  refer  for  a 
model  to  the  mill  workers'  lodging  house  in  Dundee,  the  excellent 
effects  produced  by  which  we  treated  of  in  the  former  article.  This 
appears  to  be  the  direction  in  which  the  movement  should  be  made ; 
but  we  hope  that  these  suggestions  may  lead  at  least  to  some  steps 
being  taken  for  the  remedying  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Some 
measure  of  amendment  is  immediately  and  imperatively  demanded ;  for 
the  urgency  is  equally  great  in  the  country  as  in  the  towns.  Many  are 
the  valuable  plans  and  suggestions  for  these  dwellings  which  have  been 
published;*  we  cannot  enter  into  details,  but  we  would  sum  up  the  neces- 
gary  general  requisites  for  the  attainment  of  thisdesirable  end.  Pure  air, 
proper  and  adequate  ventilation,  an  admission  of  a  sufficiency  of  the 
light  of  heaven,  and  good  and  thorough  drainage  are  essential  requi- 
sites. These  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  landlord ;  but  there  is  an- 
other most  important  requisite  to  a  healthy  and  comfortable  house, 
which  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  occupant :  that  is  cleanliness,  the 
want  of  which  renders  many  a  dwelling  little  better  than  a  pig-stye. 
The  external  condition  of  cottages  may  be  the  same,  but  the  inter- 
nal state  will  be  very  different,  as  there  is  the  presence  or  the  ab- 
sence of  this  essential  qualification.  The  dirty  condition  of  a  larce 
proportion  of  the  houses,  and  the  want  of  personal  cleanliness,  are  the 
greatest  barriers  to  the  improvement  of  these  classes.  Without  this,  all 
efforts  which  may  be  made  for  their  reformation,  will  be  vain  and  useless. 
Let  the  landlords  do  their  part  by  giving  the  houses,  and  also  encourage 
their  tenantry  and  dependents  to  the  cultivation  of  these  habits; 
seeing  that  not  only  tbe  general  physical  condition,  but  also  the 
bodily  health  and  strength,  and  their  moral  welfare,  are  so  much 
dependent  on  some  such  measures  being  taken  for  placing  their 
dwellings  on  a  better  footing.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labor- 
ing-cla^es  must  take  advantage  of  these  beneficial  arrangements,  and 

«  Among  these  are^  Ist,  **  The  DwelliDgB  of  the  WorkiDg  Classee,  with  Phut 
and  EleTfttions,   by  Heniy    Roberts,  F.S.A.,  published  by  the   Society  for  im- 
proTing  the  condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes/*    Seeleys,  London.    2d,  *'  Home 
Reform,*'  by  the  Eame  author.    8d.  "  Dwellings  for  the  Workin^-Clasees,'*  by  R^ 
bcoU  Bum^  M.E.,  M.S.A.     Blackwood  &  Sons  :  London  and  Edmburgh. 
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use  theiif  best  and  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  raise  themselves  ovi 
of  their  present  condition^  and  get  rid  of  the  unhealthy  and  ungenial 
atmosphere  In  which  they  have  been  living.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  motives  and  desires  of  a  high  order  will  urge  on  both  parties  io 
this  movement,  but,  at  any  rate,  self-interest  ought  to  lead  them  to 
remedy  this  matter.  In  this  way,  communication  and  friendly  visita- 
tion will  be  more  likely  to  be  established  between  the  higher  and 
lower  classes,  as  all  those  offensive  odours  will  be  remov^,  which 
now  teixd  to  keep  apart  the  visits  of  the  better  to  the  humbler  classes ; 
and  motives  of  attraction  will  be  substituted.  This  we  regard  a» 
the  crowning  measure  of  elevation.  We  would  now  direct  attention 
to  the  subject  of 

IL — Allotments  of  Land  and  of  Gardens, — This  embraces  two  dif- 
ferent branches  of  operations,  the  one  being  applicable  to  the  class 
who  desire  to  rent  small  portions  of  land  for  cultivation,  the  other,  to 
the  larger  class  who  confine  their  ambition  to  a  limited  space  required 
for  a  garden. 

Before  proceeding  to  these  topics,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  acquisition  of  land.  In  the  first  article  we 
alluded  to  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  destruction  of  small  holdings^ 
and  the  throwing  of  these  into  large  territorial  possessions  and  farms. 
Now  we  maintain  that  this  Is  a  grievous  error,  and  quite  unconserva- 
tive.  Nothing  can  be  more  conservative  than  the  difi'usion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  acquirement  of  land.  The  desire  to  possess  land  is  inherent  in 
man's  nature ;  and  we  thoroughly  believe  that  no  inducement  is  so 
strong  to  lead  the  working  man  to  toil,  and  to  give  up  present  gra- 
tifications, as  the  hope  of  the  satisfaction  of  this  passion.  And  no 
cause  has  such  an  elevating  influence,  and  so  powerful  a  tendency  to 
the  infusion  of  quiet  and  peaceful  habits,  to  contentment  with  the  in-> 
stitutions,  and  attachment  to  the  soil  of  their  possession.  Were  this 
extensive,  there  would  neither  be  so  much  emigration,  nor  so  great 
an  influx  of  unproductive  laborers  into  the  towns.  True,  it  may  be 
said,  a  limited  number  of  such  peasant  proprietors  and  farm  tenants 
or  crofters  would  be  beneficial,  but  it  might  go  on  to  an  inconvenient 
or  perilous  extent.  Of  this  we  have  no  fears.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
firmly  believe  that  no  better  counteracting  influence  could  be  given 
to  the  overwhelming  tendencies  of  our  large  towns.  We  would,  there- 
fore, earnestly  desire  to  sec  removed  many  of  those  difficulties  which 
now  obstruct  the  acquirability  of  small  tracts  of  land,  whether  in  pro- 
perty or  occupancy,  and  every  facility  given  for  its  attainment.  We  ad- 
vocate this  on  the  broad  comprehensive  ground  of  advantage  to  the  in- 
dividuals, the  nation,  and  institutions.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
land  is  by  any  means  always  the  most  profitable,  or  generally  bene- 
ficial investment  for  the  savings  of  the  working  classes ;  and  this  they 
may  learn  by  painful  experience.  Still  we  cannot  see  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  deny  to  the  poor  what  Is  accorded  to  the  rich,  the  power 
to  invest  their  money  as  they  like ;  and  we  are  certain  that  proprietors 
are  not  acting  wisely  if  they  do  not  encourage  small  holdings.  Cer- 
tnin  we  are  that  it  will  have  a  generally  amehorating  and  healthful  in- 
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Baence,  and  afford  the  strongest  inducement  to  the  laboring  class  to 
save,  for  the  object  of  obtaining  such  a  small  piece  of  land. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  this  digression  to  the  more  immediate  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiries — Allotments.  The  London  Society  and  the 
Scotch  Patriotic  Society  haye  directed  their  attention  to  the  matter  of 
allotments  of  small  portions  of  land  for  spade  husbandry,  or  for  gar- 
dens. The  London  Society  has  chiefly  promoted  spade  husbandry, 
under  their  own  direction,  or  that  of  local  committees,  and  has 
endeavoured,  by  those  examples,  to  encourage  the  practice  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  seventh  report  it  is  stated, ''  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  owing  to  its  published  reports  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  allotment  system,  thousands  of  field  gardens  are  now  under  cultiva- 
tion by  the  laboring  classes  in  all  parts  of  England."  The  operations 
of  the  Society  are  very  extensive,  and  well  distributed ;  and,  according 
to  the  eighth  report,  "  the  allotemnt  tenants  in  1851  were  1016,  in 
1852, 1164 ;  the  allotments  are  fully  occupied — the  rents  regularly 
paid — and  the  general  result  such  as  to  occasion  no  loss  to  the  So- 
ciety, while  benefits  of  the  most  important  kmd  are  thus  conferred  upon 
some  thousands  of  the  industrious  classes."  We  would  only  give  the 
general  suggestions  on  allotments  circulated  by  the  Society,  which  will 
be  found  practical  and  useful,  and  the  result  of  long  experience.  These 
are: — 

''  1.  Tlie  Society  does  not  recommend  the  investment  of  capital  in 
land,  either  in  shares  or  in  any  other  form,  except  where  it  may  be 
deemed  expedient,  by  loeal  associations  or  by  individuals,  to  rent  a 
suitable  quantity  to  carry  their  plans  into  efifect. 

''  2.  Home  colonization,  or  the  settling  a  pauper  population  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  for  the  cultivation  of  waste  or  other  lands,  is  not 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  Society. 

*'  3.  The  Society  does  not  encourage  the  removal  of  laborers  from 
one  parish  to  another,  but  proposes  to  benefit  them  wherever  they 
are  found,  to  attach  them  to  the  soil,  and  in  some  degree  to  equalize 
the  supply  of  labor  to  the  demand. 

"  4.  The  Society  recommends  the  letting  to  the  laborer  so  much 
land  only  as  he  can  cultivate,  with  the  aid  of  his  family,  during  his  lei- 
sure time ;  consequently,  not  sufiicient  to  make  him  a  small  farmer, 
or  independent  of  his  regular  labor. 

"  5.  The  rent  of  allotments  should  be  the  average  rent  of  land  in 
the  locality,  as  paid  by  the  farmer  or  large  tenant,  with  such  addition 
thereto  only  as  will  cover  rates,  tithes,  and  expenses ;  if  more,  it  is  a 
tax  upon  the  laborer ;  if  less,  a  charity  to  him ;  and  in  order  to  suc- 
cess, both  must  be  avoided. 

'*  6.  The  Land  Allotment  System  thus  qualified  does  not  tend  to 
the  formation  of  a  cottier  population  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
Ireland. 

^^7.  In  recommending  spade  husbandry,  the  Society  confines  its 
remarks  to  the  effects  of  voluntary  labor  on  the  small  portions  of  land 
set  apart  as  allotments,  without  reference  to  its  applicability  to  agricul- 
ture in  general. 
.  *'  8.  The  system  recommended  by  the  Society  is  founded  on  the  basis 
o( profit  to  the  laborer,  not  charity  or  almsgiving.** 
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'   The   following   are   the  Rules   and  RegulationB   for  AUotment 
Tenants: — 

*'  1.  The  rent  to  be  paid  punctually,  as  per  agreement 

*'  2.  The  tenant  distinctly  to  understand  that,  as  the  allotment  is 
intended  solely  for  his  benefit,  his  continuing  to  retain  it  will  depend 
on  his  own  industry  in  cultivating  it,  his  sobriety,  general  good  conduct, 
and  regularity  in  the  payment  of  rent. 

*'  3.  Six  weeks'  notice  to  quit  may  be  given  at  any  period  of  the  year 
by  either  party,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  tenancy  shall  end, 
and  the  tenant  shall  thereupon  receive  a  fair  remuneration  for  any  crops 
on  the  land,  all  rent  due  by  him  being  first  paid  up. 

''  4.  The  tenant  shall  cultivate  his  allotment  by  spade  husbandry 
only. 

'^  5.  The  tenant  of  an  allotment  shall  not  exchange  or  under-let  it,  or 
feed  any  live  stock  upon  it. 

''  6.  No  tenant  to  plant  more  than  half  his  allotment  with  potatoes  in 
one  year,  (except  the  first  year  of  breaking  it  up,)  nor  to  take  two 
crops  of  potatoes  or  wheat  in  succession  from  the  same  ground. 

*'  7.  No  tenant  to  trespass  upon  another's  allotment. 

'^  8.  The  fences,  gates,  and  stiles,  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  land- 
lord, and  the  expense  to  be  added  to  the  rent. 

"  9.  No  work  to  be  done  on  any  allotment  on  Sunday,  and  all  occu- 
piers are  expected  to  attend  regularly  at  divine  service,  and  to  bring 
up  their  families  in  a  decent  and  orderly  manner. 

''  10.  Any  tenant  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  against 
the  laws  of  his  country  shall  forfeit  his  allotment  without  further 
notice." 

The  efforts  of  the  Patriotic  Society  have  been  directed  chiefly  to 
the  Highlands,  where  the  report  says,  that,  "  while  they  consider  the 
existing  croft  system  an  utter  failure,  and  desire  to  extirpate  it,  they 
confidently  hope  that  the  measures  of  economic  husbandry,  suitable 
to  the  people,  their  circumstances,  and  the  country,  which  it  recom- 
mends, will,  when  adopted,  entirely  change  the  face  of  affairs,  and 
enable  the  people  to  live  in  a  position  of  physical  comfort,  which 
they  have  never  hitherto  attained."  This  is  the  great  aim  of  the 
Royal  Patriotic  Society  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  their  plan 
recognises  an  occupation  of  land,  firstly,,  by  the  laborer  who  indus- 
triously cultivates  a  garden  as  a  savings'  bank,  for  spare  time  labor ; 
and,  secondly^  the  small  spade  farmer  who,  in  time,  may,  by  indus- 
try and  his  earnings,  increase  the  size  of  his  farm  to  one  which  will 
enable  him  profitably  to  employ  horse  husbandry.  Here,  then,  is  the 
true  principle  of  elevation,  the  endeavour,  by  encouragement  of  habits 
of  industry  and  small  beginnings,  gradually  to  raise  the  condition  of 
the  working  man.  The  extensive  improvements,  which  have  been 
effected  on  the  population  on  the  Gairloch  estate  by  the  energetic 
labors  of  Dr  Mackenzie,  are  precisely  in  this  direction,  and  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  encouraging  success,  and  five  hundred 
crofts  are  now  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  All  that  can  be  done  by 
Societies  in  this  good  work  is  to  point  the  way,  to  offer  suggestions, 
to  exhibit  examples,  and  to  help  on  the  labors  of  individuak  and 
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tfae  commanity.    The  issue  depends  on  the  exertions  of  proprietors, 
and  of  these  classes  themselves. 

We  would  now  make  a  few  obserrations  on  the  matter  of  garden 
allotments,  and  the  cultivation  of  small  plots  of  ground.    The  human- 
ising and  civilising  influence  of  a  garden  is  very  great,  and*  has  been 
ever  acknowledged.    The  art  of  gardening  has  a  wide  sphere  of  in- 
fluence on  the  social  condition  of  the  masses.     It  is  a  source  at  once 
of  health  and  healthful  recreation,  of  innocent  amusement,  and  of 
pleasurable  instruction,  and  is  indeed  a  most  valuable  moral  educa- 
tional instrument ;  its  tendencies  are  civilising  and  elevating,  leading 
not  only  to  the  admiration  of  the  works  of  Nature,  but  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  great  Creator.    "  The  excellence  of  a  garden  is  better 
manifested  by  experience,''  remarks  an  old  writer  on  the  art  of  garden- 
ing, *'  than  indicated  by  an  imperfect  pen,  which  can  never  sufficiently 
convince  the  reader  of  those  transcendent  pleasures  that  the  owner 
of  a  garden,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  never  dying  objects  of  delight| 
every  day  enjoys ;  nor  how  his  senses  are  satiated  with  the  great 
variety  of  objects  it  yields  to  every  one  of  them ;  nor  what  an  in- 
fluence they  have  upon  the  passions  of  the  mind,  reducing  a  decom- 
posed fancy  to  a  more  sedate  temper,  by  contemplating  on  those  mira- 
cles of  nature  gardens  afford ;  deemed  miracles,  because  their  admired 
and  strange  forms  and  efiects  proceed  from  occult  causes."    The  ori- 
ginal of  gardens  is  from  a  Divine  hand.    Man's  primeval  state  of 
innocence  was  commenced  in  a  garden,  in  which  God  put  him  "  to 
dress  it  and  to  keep  it  ;'^  the  wisest  of  men  rejoiced  in  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  horticulture ;  "  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree 
that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  walL" 
Throughout  Scripture  we  read  of  gardens ;  and  the  book  of  Revelation, 
in  its  closing  chapter,  alludes  to  "  a  tree,  whose  leaves  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations."    Among  heathen  nations  mention  is  made  of 
celebrated  gardens,  whose  names  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity, 
as  of  the  Hesperides,  Alcinous,  Adonis,  &c. ;  and  the  future  abode 
of  the  blessed  was  placed  in  the  gardens  of  Elysium.    This  original 
occupation  of  man  seems  to  have  come  down  with  man's  nature,  and 
to  have  permeated  society  of  every  grade,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  so  much  so,  that  those  who,  by  being  shut  up  in  towns,  cannot 
have  the  privilege  of  a  garden,  have  their  plots,  boxes,  pots,  or  other 
receptacles  of  flowers,  plants,  &c. ;  in  the  language  of  the  English 
poet:-^ 

"  Are  they  not  all  proofe, 
That  man  immur*d  in  cities  still  retains 
His  inborn,  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 
By  supplemental  shifts,  the  best  he  may.** 

It  is  indeed  a  great  object  of  delight, ''  ever  complying,"  as  the  old 
writer,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  says,  ^'  with  our  various  and. 
unstable  minds,  feeding  and  supplying  our  fancies  with  daily  novels.** 
It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  excellent  and  healthful  influence  of  a  gar« 
den  as  a  moral  agency  that  we  advocate  strongly  the  extension  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  art  of  horticulture.  Most  sincerely  do  we  rejoice  in 
the  promotion  of  all  schemes  for  public  gardens,  paxk«^^xv4^^%^%X!L^ 
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would  urge  the  arrangement  and  planting  of  these  on  the  principles  of 
good  taste.    No  more  powerful  means  exists  of  drawing  off  the  people 
from  vicious  amusements  than  the  encouragement  of  public  and  pri- 
vate gardens — it  goes  further,  it  is  the  strongest  inducement  to  vir- 
tuous enjoyment,  being,  according  to  Bacon,  '^  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures."    See  a  neatly  kept  garden,  and  well  trimmed  borders 
of  flowers  and  plants  around  the  humblest  cottage,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  a  true  external  expression  of  the  contentment,  comfort, 
and  happiness  which  reign  within.     In  illustration  of  the  beneficial 
effects  and  ameliorating  influence  of  improving  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  the  working  classes  in  this  direction,  we  would  quote  an  anecdote 
told  by  Mr  Milne  Home,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  lately  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund  for  Ragged  School  gardens.    It  was  of  a 
poacher,  '^  who  was  so  much  reduced  by  the  fines  imposed  on  him  by 
the  tax  collector,  that  he  had  to  sell  his  patrimony,  and  look  out  for  a 
cottage  in  another  part  of  the  country.    His  bad  character  was  such 
that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  one ;  but  at  length  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  lease  of  a  cottage  from  a  lady,  who  gave  it  on 
condition  that  he  should  cultivate  the  garden  attached  to  it.    The  man 
did  so,  and  the  result  was  that  he  abandoned  his  former  habits,  became 
an  ardent  cultivator  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  carried  off  several 
of  the  prizes  which  the  benevolent  lady  gave  to  the  occupiers  of  her 
cottages.**  *    Mr  M.  Home  further  remarked,  that ''  in  the  cottage  gar- 
den there  was  a  bond  of  union  between  the  family,  as  all,  from  the 
eldest  to  the  youngest,  could  take  an  interest  in  it."    It  serves  to 
sweeten  all  domestic  arrangements.    The  Patriotic  Society  has  done 
much  in  this  way,  both  in  the  country  and  in  towns,  and  we  have 
already  mentioned,  that  through  the  example  of  the  London  Society, 
thousands  of  gardens  are  now  under  cultivation.    Several  schools  in 
England  have  adopted  the  system  of  attaching  fields  of  land  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  the  boys ;  and  in  Russia,  in  America,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, this  is  generally  done.    The  Perth  Ragged  School  has  also  had 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground  for  some  years,  which  scheme  has  been 
attended  with  great  success ;  and  now  the  Edinburgh  Original  Ragged 
School  Association  proposes  to  follow  these  examples.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  garden  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  attached  to  the  house, 
though  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  our  old  firiend  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  ^'  that  a  garden  is  so  absolute  a  concomitant  of  your  habitation, 
that  a  garden  remote,  or  by  itself,  is  neither  pleasant  nor  useful^. 
The  distance  is  an  objection  generally  raised,  that  this  will  never  do 
for  the  residents  in  large  towns.    The  best  answer  to  this  objection  is  to 
point  to  the  results  of  those  which  have  been  ahready  established,  so 
much  so,  that  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  working 
men  are  willing  to  pay  largely  for  them,  and  to  walk  great  distances, 
in  order  to  have  this  enjoyment.    Industrial  gardens  have  been  set 
agoing  in  Edinburgh,  Portobello,  Inverness,  Perth,  &c.,  and  the  re- 
sults are  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory.    We  shall  only  speak  of 
those  of  Edinburgh,  which  will  be  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the  rest. 
We  extract  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  Patriotic  Society,  as 

*  Speech  at  Meeting  of  Original  Industrial  School  Aasociation  at  Edinburgh* 
Apn\  4.  1853.— "Edinburgh  Adverti»er/'  April  5. 
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best  describing  the  operation  of  this  scheme,  its  origin,  progress,  and 
result : — 

**  The  last  Annnal  Report  stated  that  the  Society  had  rented  about 
three  acres  of  land  near  the  Dean,  with  the  view  of  lettmg  it  out  for 
small  gardens,  at  a  moderate  rent,  to  working  men,  as  a  means  of  sup- 
plementing their  resources,  and  of  affording  rational  and  healthy 
occupation  for  themselves  and  families  during  their  leisure  hours. 
Shortly  after  the  meeting  referred  to,  the  Garden  Committee  having 
the  promise  of  a  number  of  relief  laborers  from  the  Edinburgh  Com- 
mittee of  the  Unemployed,  they  were  induced  to  take  about  five  acres 
additional  of  garden  ground,  which  was  trenched  by  the  laborers  re- 
ferred to.  Every  working  man  desirous  of  possessing  a  garden,  who 
applied  for  one,  was  immediately  supplied,  the  rent  being  fixed  as  low 
as  was  consistent  with  rendering  the  gardens  self-supporting,  after  the 
first  outlay  of  draining,  inclosing,  &c.,  had  been  incurred. 

"  Although  the  tenants  did  not  occupy  their  gardens  till  February 
1848,  and  in  many  instances  only  entered  upon  them  in  May,  the  crops 
were  generally  very  luxuriant,  and  the  benefits  obtained  by  poor  per- 
sons who  cultivated  the  gardens  themselves,  great  Among  a  great 
diversity  of  occupants,  a  similar  variety  of  cultivation  has  prevailed. 
One  of  the  benefits  of  the  system  is  the  effect  of  example  from  asso- 
ciation. A  slovenly  occupant,  who  merely  cultivates  the  potato,  and  a 
few  leeks  and  kail-plants,  is  placed,  perhaps,  between  two  neighbours, 
whose  gardens,  free  from  weeds,  kept  with  neatness,  and  producing  a 
variety  and  succession  of  luxuriant  crops,  at  once  condemn  his,  and 
lead  to  its  improvement,  as  well  as  his  own.  Among  the  many  in- 
stances of  good  cultivation,  the  garden  of  a  poor  widow,  left  with  seven 
young  children,  deserves  notice  and  commendation.  This  family,  under 
the  direction  of  the  eldest  boy,  produced  a  capital  variety  and  succes- 
sion of  summer  and  winter  crops,  which,  the  Secretary  was  assured, 
had  proved  of  great  assistance  in  bringing  a  large  and  almost  helpless 
family  through  the  past  winter ;  and  at  this  time  the  garden  refer- 
red to  exhibits  the  evidences  of  undiminished  industry  and  produc- 
tiveness. 

"  Among  other  pleasing  instances  of  the  utility  of  the  Patriotic 
Society's  Industrial  Gardens,  the  Committee  may  mention  that  a  num- 
ber of  apprentice  lads  and  youths  have  taken  gardens  of  the  Society, 
Und  have  employed  their  leisure  hours  in  their  cultivation.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  the  physical,  moral,  and  social  benefits  to  the 
community,  which  would  result  from  the  extensive  adoption  of  such 
healthful  and  useful  occupation  of  the  spare  time  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration among  the  laboring  classes  in  Edinburgh  and  other  towns, 
who,  for  want  of  such  innocent  and  beneficial  recreation  in  their  leisure 
hours,  too  frequently  debase  themselves  by  smoking,  tippling,  and 
other  vices,  which  idleness  is  sure  to  induce.  Occupying  the  crowded 
ill-ventilated  dens  of  the  loathsome  closes  of  the  city,  a  greater  phy- 
sical social  boon  can  scarcely  be  conferred  upon  the  poor,  than  by  en- 
abling him  to  rent  one  little  spot  without  the  city,  which  he  can  c^ 
his  own,  where  he  may  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  enjoy  an 
hourjof  relaxation  from  the  drudgery  of  a  life  of  toil.  A  few,  who 
enjoy  elegant  accommodation  in  the  city,  and  who,  as  soon  as  they 
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desire  it,  are  whirled  away  by  rail  to  their  country  retreats,  may  look 
with  comparative  indifference  upon  the  minute  garden  patches  at  th« 
Society's  grounds.  This,  however,  arises  from  their  not  descending  to 
the  level  of  the  circumstances  and  privations  of  those  who  have  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  this  movement  of  the  Society,  and  who  resort  to 
their  gardens  with  the  same  gratification  with  which  the  higher  classes 
leave  their  urban  mansions  for  their  country  estates.  The  benefit  to 
the  apprentice,  who  obtains  one  green  spot  without  the  city  which  he 
can  call  his  own,  and  to  which,  at  leisure  hours,  he  can  resort  for 
health,  combined  with  recreation  and  profit,  is  practically  great ;  bat 
to  the  mechanic  or  labourer  who  has  a  family,  the  advantages  are  still 
greater.  Instead  of  having  no  place  but  the  streets,  with  their  melan- 
choly scenes  of  juvenile  depravity,  to  which  he  can  send  his  children, 
the  garden  tenant  has,  as  it  were,  a  country  estate  of  his  own,  where 
he  can  send  his  little  ones,  to  acquire  not  only  air  and  exercise,  to  de- 
velop their  bodily  organization,  but  where  their  minds  may  be  trained 
to  industry,  and  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  manifold  works  of 
the  God  of  nature.  This  is  not  theory,  the  gardens  of  the  Society 
proving  daily  that  parents  and  children  do  so  avail  themselves  of  the 
unostentatious  but  practical  boon  conferred  by  this  institution.  The 
smallest  gardens  let  by  the  Society  consist  of  two  and  a  half  falls,  at 
a  prepaid  rent  of  three  shillings  a-year ;  the  largest  hitherto  allotted 
consists  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  entirely  cultivated  by  an  industrious 
laboring  man.  The  rent  paid  by  the  Society  is  L.8  per  acre,  the 
charge  to  tenants,  including  all  burdens  and  expenses,  is  at  the  rate  of 
L.9,  i2s.,  under  which  a  great  reduction  in  price  has  been  made,  as 
small  gardens  were  only  obtainable,  previously,  at  about  double  the 
price  charged  by  the  Patriotic  Society.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  these  gardens  are  held,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  of  the 
tenants  reside  in  the  West  Port,  the  Cowgate,  and  the  Canongate,  and 
that  not  a  few  are  distant  a  mile  from  the  grounds,  while  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  expressed  a  determination  to  change  their  residences 
in  order  to  be  nearer  to  spots  which  to  them  possess  peculiar  attrac- 
tiveness. The  whole  of  the  eight  acres  of  garden-ground  are  now 
fully  occupied,  and  as  those  tenants  who  industriously  cultivate  their 
gardens  have  found  pecuniary,  as  well  as  other  benefits  to  their  fami- 
lies, the  practicability  of  carrying  out  the  Society's  industrial  garden 
system,  in  the  vicinity  of  other  cities  in  Scotland,  is  demonstrated : 
as  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  other  town,  land 
can  be  obtained  and  let  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  occupied  by  the  So- 
ciety at  Edinburgh,  whose  tenants  now  amount  to  126 

'^  Upon  making  as  accurate  a  calculation  as  possible,  it  appears  that 
the  tenants  who  do  not  perform  the  labor  of  cultivating  their  own 
gardens  have  given  employment  to  poor  industrious  men  to  the  extent 
of  about  L.300 — a  sum  which,  divided  into  daily  wages,  has  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  many  of  the  dejected  sons  of  toil,  and  spread  a  re- 
past before  many  a  hungry  family.  These  advantages  have  been 
secured  without  injury  or  detriment  to  any  one." 

These  examples  have  been  followed  both  by  local  Societies,  and  by 
private  individuals.  In  conclusion,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we 
would  earnestly  urge  on  all  proprietors  the  extension  of  the  system  of 
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gardens  to  all  cottages,  and  the  giving  of  prizes  as  an  encoomgemeni 
to  the  cultivation  of  gardening.  We  would  also  further  wish  to  see 
the  establishment  of  district  societies  for  the  promotion  of  this  most 
Talnable  means  of  elevating  the  humbler  classes.  We  should  have 
liked  to  have  more  fully  explained  the  practical  improvements  still  re- 
quired, but  our  object  has  been  to  shew  what  has  been  done  or  is 
doing,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  this  subject,  rather  than  to 
enter  into  minute  particulars,  from  which  the  limits  of  such  an  article 
preclude  us. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  other  ways  in  which  the  elevation  of  the 
humbler  classes  may  be  promoted;  and  much  has  been  attempted  in  the 
way  of  benefit  societies  and  loan  funds.  The  London  Society  set  forth 
with  this  as  one  of  their  three  objects  for  the  improvement  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  they  have  from  the  first  directed  their  attention  and 
anxious  consideration  towards  devising  some  plan  of  operations.  Year 
after  year,  however,  they  have  been  obliged  to  confess  their  inability  to 
accomplish  anything.  This  department  is  very  extensive,  '^  embracing 
loan  funds,  benefit  societies,  deferred  annuities,  and  several  kindred  to- 
pics," and  would  require  the  undivided  attention  of  a  carefully  selected 
committee.  The  difficulties  are  such  that  this  Association,  though  they 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  most  competent  actuaries, 
have  been  unable  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an 
establishment  in  the  metropolis,  though  they  think  that  it  would  be 
quite  practicable  to  manage  such  an  institution  in  a  village  or  small 
town.  The  Savings'  Banks,  which  have  branches  throughout  the 
whole  country,  are  most  advantageous  and  excellent,  and  every  effort 
should  be  used  to  encourage  them.  The  defalcations  which  have 
recently  taken  place  have  done  much  injury  in  diminishing  the  con- 
fidence of  the  working  classes  in  these  banks.  The  Legislature 
should  immediately  bring  in  an  enactment  for  securing  the  laboring 
man  against  these  and  similar  frauds  in  future.  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  Patriotic  Society  was  the  establishment  of  Loan  Funds,  but 
we  are  not  aware  if  they  have  made  any  progress  in  this  respect. 

There  are  many  other  measures  for  the  improvement  of  these 
large  and  important  classes  of  the  community,  such  as  Servants' 
Provident  and  Benevolent  Institutions, — of  which  there  is  one  in  Lon- 
don— Servants'  Registers,  and  Servants'  Homes.  These  are  conducive 
to  the  best  interests  of  society,  both  to  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed, and  they  ought  to  receive  every  encouragement  These  es- 
tablishments have  been  chiefly  confined  to  towns,  where  we  know 
that  they  have  done  much  good.  Lately,  some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  extend  them  to  the  country,  where  their  usefulness  would 
not  be  less  than  in  the  towns.  The  present  system  of  feeing  mar- 
kets is  a  prolific  source  of  enormous  evils  to  agricultural  laborers ; 
and  our  limits  prevent  us  entering  into  the  extent  of  moral  profli- 
gacy which  prevails  there.  Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy 
this  matter ;  and  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  last  year,  through  the  be- 
nevolent exertions  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  some  others,  an  associa- 
tion was  formed  for  this  purpose,  on  the  ground  that  the  present 
custom  of  hiring  at  feeing  markets  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  wel- 
fare of  ploughmen  and  other  farm  servants.     It  will  require  time 
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before  the  prejudices  are  overcome,  which  always  exist,  especially 
in  agricultural  districts,  against  any  alteration  of  their  old  ways  and 
customs. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  means  which  are  being  employed,  with 
great  success,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  humbler  classes.  There  is  one  important  division  which 
has  been  as  yet  omitted,  namely,  Refreshment  and  Coffee-houses, 
as  these  will  fall  to  be  discussed,  if  at  any  time  we  shall  take  up 
the  question  of  Temperance  and  Drunkenness.  But  a  great  move- 
ment has  been  going  on  for  many  years  for  the  advancement  of 
the  temporal  interests  of  these  large  branches  of  the  social  fabric, 
such  as  by  Reading  Rooms,  Libraries,  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Lectures, 
&c.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  at  present  to  enter  on  the  con- 
sideration of  these  topics.  Many  of  these  have  conferred  great  bene- 
fits, and  continue  to  do  so,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  much  evil 
has  also  been  done.  We  fully  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
verb that  "  knowledge  is  power,"  but  we  do  not  forget  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  direction  which  is  given  to  this  knowledge,  whether 
it  be  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Since  writing  the  above  article,  we  have  seen  a  most  valuable  pam- 
phlet— ''  Agricultural  Labourers,  as  they  were,  are,  and  should  be,  in 
their  social  condition,"  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Stuart,  Minister  of  Oathlaw. 
We  should  have  wished  much  to  have  read  the  practical  suggestions 
of  one  so  experienced  before  we  had  sent  forth  our  remarks.  We  hope, 
however,  to  be  able  to  bring  these  before  the  notice  of  our  readers  on 
some  future  occasion. 
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PrtMraation. — Mr.  James  Langwell, 
who  has  for  a  time  been  officiatinff  as 
Assistant  at  Carrie,  has  received  from 
Henry  Ker  Seymer,  Esq.,  of  Moriston, 
M.  P.  for  Dorsetshire,  the  Presentation 
to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Legerwood, 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Lander  and  county 
of  Berwick,  vacant  by  the  translation  of 
the  Rev.  James  Macnair,  A.M.,  to  the 
parish  of  Auchtermuchty. 

New  Pariih. — The  Chapel  of  ease  in 
the  Village  of  Norrieston,  Perthshire, 
is  about  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Parish  Church.    An  Application  has 


been  presented  to  the  Court  of  Teinds 
for  the  purpose.  The  measure  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunblane,  who  are  its  principal  promo- 
ters. 

New  Pariihes  in  Glasgow* — By  de- 
creet of  the  Court  of  Teinds,  pronounced 
on  Wednesday  the  131^  inst,  St. 
Peter*s,  Lauriston,  and  Biidgeton 
Churches,  were  erected  into  parMhial 
charges. 

Died,  at  Eastwood  Bfanse,  on  the  25di 
ultimo,  the  Rev.  Duncan  Madntyre, 
A.M. 
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^  In  thy  full  language  speaking  mighty  things, 
Like  a  clear  torrent  close,  or  else  diffused 
A  broad  majestic  stream,  and  rolling  on 
Through  all  the  winding  harmony  of  sound.'* 

TKomtonU  Liberty,  t.  2.  257. 


The  publication  of  De  Quincey's  first,  and  "  still  best  known  work," 
was  fitted  to  produce,  and  did  in  fact  produce,  a  twofold  and  very  re- 
markable effect  upon  the  public  mind.  In  the  fii*8t  place,  it  was  at 
once  bailed, — by  that  fine  tact  for  pre-eminent  excellence  which  never 
entirely  fails  the  general  intellect, — as  a  work  evincing,  on  the  part  of 
its  author,  the  very  highest  talents  as  a  meditative  thinker,  as  an  im- 
passioned expounder  of  deep  emotion,  and  as  an  artist  of  the  very  first 
order  for  beautiful,  well  sustained,  and  most  harmonious  composition. 
But  along  with  this,  there  was  also  produced  on  the  public  mind  another 
effect  not  less  noticeable  and  permanent, — viz.  a  sort  of  mysterious  in- 
terest  in  the  character  of  the  author  himself, — who,  with  habits  so  reck, 
lessly  given  to  deleterious  druggery,  was  yet  so  capable  of  executing  a  work 
superbly  characterised  by  exquisite  thinking, — so  frank  in  his  confessions 
of  his  own  wayward  tendencies, — and,  having  apparently  so  much^  at 
the  same  time,  in  his  endowments,  that  ought  to  have  pointed  to  a  dif- 
ferent direction  of  conduct. 

And  these  two  results  of  the  publication  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
were  not  merely  effects  of  the  work  at  the  time  of  its  first  publication, 
— but  have  sul^isted  with  undiminished  influence,  till  within  a  very  re- 
cent period, — and  have  made  the  character  of  De  Quincey,  at  once  as  a 
writer  and  as  a  man,  a  sort  of  mystery  and  puzzle  to  the  whole  genera- 
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tion  of  readers  and  thinkers  that  has  occupied  the  public  scene,  since— 
by  the  piibli cation  of  his  first  very  remarkable  work — he  first  drew  the 
attention  of  the  public  mind  to  his  peculiar  character  and  splendid  en- 
dowments. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  twofold  impression,  a  corresponding  expec- 
tation and  wish  have  all  along  been  cherished ; — in  the  first  place,  a 
wish  to  see  some  more  continuous  exhibition  of  its  author's  powers  than 
could  be  afforded  by  the  comparatively  short  and  fugitive  effusions, 
which,  however,  with  almost  unprecedented  perseverance,  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  to  the  various  literary  journals  and  magazines 
of  his  time; — and  along  with  this,  an  earnest  expectation  that  he  would  yet 
produce  a  work,  in  which  the  true  elements  and  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  his 
moral  and  aesthetic  character  should  be  more  fully  revealed, — and  which, 
it  was  hoped, — for  the  universal  good  wishes  of  the  world  have  ever  been 
on  his  side, — would  produce  the  effect  so  feelingly  expressed  by  himself, 
in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  preface  to  this  biography,  when  he 
says,  that  he  anticipates  from  even  the  least  favourably  disposed  of  bis 
readers,  that  when  they  have  more  fully  seen  his  personal  revelations, 
"  they  will  be  disposed— even  while  protesting  that  their  disapprobation 
is  just  v.'here  it  was, — to  shake  hands  with  him, — ^by  way  of  proof  that 
they  like  him  better  than  l>e  deserves/' 

During  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since  this  double  series  of 
influences  and  of  expectations  has  prevailed  with  the  public  mind,  many 
attempts  have  been  made, — as  we  well  know, — to  induce  our  author 
to  satisfy  the  public  interest,  and  to  do  justice  to  himself,  by  publishing 
at  least  a  selection  of  some  of  the  most  striking  and  valuable  of  his  in- 
numerable ephomei-al  publications — and  thus,  at  once  to  put  his  own 
character  on  its  true  footing  with  the  public  mind, — and  to  shew  to  the 
world, — what  all  his  friends  knew  to  be  the  fact, — that  throughout  his 
long  practice  as  a  writer,  he  has  never  failed,  in  almost  every  one  of  his 
pieces,  to  give  expression  to  thoughts,  more  beautiful  in  themselves,  and 
more  exquisite  in  the  phraseology  in  which  he  has  clothed  them,  than 
can  be  produced  even  in  single  specimens,  and  far  less  in  their  collective 
abundance,  by  any  other  writer,  perhaps,  of  the  same  period. 

We  know,  indeed,  from  our  author  s  own  explicit  avowal  in  the  work 
before  us,  that  "  never  for  an  instant  did  he  falter  in  his  purpose  of  re- 
publishing most  of  the  papers  which  he  had  written,** — and,  indeed,  it  is 
now  evident,  that  most  of  these  papers  have  such  a  relation  to  the  gene- 
ral purpose  and  characteristic  tendency  of  this  biography,  that  they  must 
have  been  composed  with  a  deliberate  view  to  the  ultimate  publication 
of  some  such  continuous  history.  But  still  though  the  author  was  thus 
most  perseveringly,  and  most  meritoriously,  though  unostentatiously, 
and  almost  secretly,  laying  up  the  materials  which  were  eventually  to 
form,  as  a  whole,  his  great  and  indefeasible  claim  to  public  approbation, 
there  were  still  difficulties  to  be  encountered  which  the  author  very  sen- 
sibly felt, — and  among  which  none,  perhaps,  was  of  greater  influence, 
than  the  singularly  unobtrusive  and  amiably  sensitive  character  of  the 
author  himself.  It  was,  therefore,  with  prodigious  delight,  that  we 
learned^  that  a  most  respectable  bouse  in  Boston  had  undertaken  this 
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great  and  most  honourable  task — that  no  fewer  than  twelve  volumes 
had  been  brought  together  from  Mr.  De  Quincey's  occasional  contribu- 
tions to  the  various  periodicals — that  the  work  was  hailed,  over  all  the 
western  continent,  with  boundless  acclamation,  as  being  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  everything  that  the  high  intellect,  and  amiable  character 
of  the  author  had  given  us  a  title  to  expect — and  lastly,  that  with  most 
praiseworthy  liberality,  the  high-principled  publishers,  to  use  our  au- 
thor's own  words,  '*  had  made  him  a  sharer  in  the  profits  of  the  publi- 
cation,— though  called  upon  to  do  so  by  no  law  whatever,  and  assuredly 
with  no  expectation  of  that  sort  upon  his  part." 

The  volume  now  before  us,  entitled  "  Biographical  Sketches,  or.  Se- 
lections Grave  and  Gay,  from  writings  ^^ublished  and  unpublished,  by 
Thomas  De  Quincey,"  is  the  first  of  a  series,  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  another  very  respectable  publisher  of  our  own  city, — and  is  meant  to 
give,  when  completed,  a  more  continuous  and  complete  view  of  the  au- 
thor's career  as  a  thinker  and  writer, — as  well  as  a  convener  with  the 
living  world,  and  an  intimate  associate  of  almost  all  its  most  distinguished 
writers,  than  could  have  been  given  by  any  publication  not  actually  ar- 
ranged, and  filled  up,  and  superintended  by  himself. — Beginning  with 
almost  the  very  earliest  period  to  which  a  thoughtful  mind  can  be  sup- 
posed to  extend  its  recollections,  it  brings  down  the  intellectual  and  aes- 
thetic history  of  his  intellect,  till  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age, — and  though  this  is  a  period  of  life,  in  the  case  of  most  other  per- 
sona, of  which  not  much  can  be  made  in  the  way  of  retrospective  narra- 
tive, we  only  express  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  public,  when  we  say, 
that  so  far  as  the  work  has  gone,  it  ia  everything  that  the  greatest  ad- 
mirers and  well-wishers  of  its  author  could  have  desired,— that  its  inte- 
rest is  of  so  enthralling  a  kind,  that  when  once  commenced,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  stop  in  the  progress  of  reading  till  the  entire  volume  has 
been  perused, — and  that  scarcely  any  imperfect  work  of  our  day,  has 
bred,  and  is  fitted  to  breed,  such  a  longing  to  see  the  volumes  which  are 
yet  to  come  forth,  and  to  prolong, — or  it  may  be  to  enhance, — the  feast 
which  the  present  volume  has  afforded  to  the  literary  curiosity,  and  to 
the  meditative  capabilities  of  all  classes  of  readers. 

As  a  testimony  at  once  to  the  high  merits  of  the  work, — and  a  proof 
of  the  universality  of  the  favourable  impression  which  it  has  made,  we 
take  the  liberty,  before  proceeding  farther,  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  following  extracts  from  periodical  writers  of  very  varied 
sentiments  on  other  subjects,  both  literary  and  political : — 

"  This  book,"  says  one  of  the  most  discriminating  of  our  literary 
journals,  "  when  once  taken  up,  will  hold  select  readers  in  thrall,  by  the 
sincerity  of  one  who  confesses,  by  the  ingenuity  of  one  who  pleads,  by 
its  happy  turns  of. language,  its  philosophical  digressions,  and  its  judicious 
remarks." — Atkenceum, 

"  Thomas  De  Quincey,"  says  another  journalist,  "  we  hold  to  be  the 
greatest  of  English  prose  writers.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
such  assertions  lightly,  and  will  presently  endeavour  to  limit  the  sense 
of  the  phrase  to  such  precision  as  will  correspond  with  our  full  meaning  ; 
but  at  the  outset  we  strike  the  key-note  of  admiration,  and  beg  the 
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reader  to  consider  that  all  our  remarks  are  made  in  reference  to  the  very 
highest  standards, — such  as  the  commanding  excellence  of  De  Quincey'f 
writing  claims  from  all.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  we 
have  no  personal  bias  whatever,  except  such  bias  as  naay  arise  from  a 
friendship  formed  during  some  yeara  of  delightful  intercourse  with  his 
writings ;  a  bias,  which  is,  in  itself  a  criticism,  since,  whence  did  this 
feeling  grow,  but  out  of  the  very  excellence  of  those  writings  ?  .  .  . 
The  great  and  crowning  glory  of  De  Quincey,"  adds  the  author,  "  is 
that  mastery  over  the  English  language,  which  made  us  to  call  him  the 
greatest  of  prose  writers.  Since  the  English  language  has  been  written, 
we  know  of  nothing  comparable  to  his  style,  in  splendour,  variety,  ease, 
idiomatic  richness,  and  grace ;  in  all  the  qualities  of  style,  considered 
purely  as  form,  and  without  reference  to  composition.  If  any  one  desires 
to  see  what  our  language  is  capable  of,  let  him  study  De  Quincey. 
Style, — by  which  most  men  understand  a  trick,  such  as  the  Johnsonian, 
or  Macaulayan, — should  vary  with  the  varying  impulses  of  the  subject, 
— grave,  stately,  and  sustained,  when  expressing  solemn  and  imperial 
thoughts,— light,  and  carelessly  graceful,  when  playing  with  the  subject, 
— brief,  clear,  and  unadorned,  when  setting  forth  propositions,  or  deduc 
ing  conclusions, — plain,  and  business-like,  when  dealing  with  indispen. 
sable  but  uninteresting  details.  De  Quincey's  style  is  all  this,— it  is 
moi*e  than  this, — it  is  the  most  passionately  eloquent,  the  most  thoroughly 
poetical  prose  our  language  has  produced, —  the  organ-like  grandeur  and 
variety  of  its  cadence  affecting  the  mind,  as  only  perfect  verse  affects  it.'* 

•*  What  general  reader,"  says  another  by  no  means  inadequate  judge 
of  good  writing,  "  is  there  who  does  not  acknowledge  large  obligations  of 
knowledge  and  delight  to  Thomas  De  Quincey  ?  Those  that  only  know 
his  first  and  still  most  famous  work,  through  it  became  slaves  for  ever  to 
the  singular  fascination  of  his  style,  and  to  the  treble  charm  that  lies  in 
his  wonderful  powers  of  imaginative  description,  in  his  profound  sensibi- 
lity to  every  shade  of  human  emotion,  and  in  that  tender  and  subtle 
humour  which  '  glints '  from  time  to  time  across  the  darkest  recesses  of 
the  gorgeous  cloud  scenery  that  he  conjures  up  before  the  rapt  and  eager 
eye.  Yet  many  more  of  the  present  generation  of  readers  have  probably 
become  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  singularly  gifled  minds  of  our 
century  by  the  aid  of  one  or  other  of  the  varied  magazines,  to  which, 
during  the  last  thirty  yeai-3,  De  Quincey  has  been  a  contributor, — the 
longing  for  further  acquaintance  with  a  writer  so  rich  in  intellectual 
weedth,  created  by  the  dozen  pages  of  some  exquisitely  phrased  and  ex- 
quisitely fancied  essay,  leading  them  back  to  the  perusal  of  the  collected 
'  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater.'  All  his  admirers  rejoice,  that,  in  the 
calm  evening  of  life,  Mr.  De  Quincey,  enjoying  '  honour,  love,  obedience, 
troops  of  friends,'  has  also  leisure  and  resolution  foi'a  task  which  so  many 
of  them  have  long  prayed  that  he  might  be  moved  to  undertake.  Full, 
to  overflowing,  as  the  volume  is  with  interesting  matter,  its  contents  are 
yet  of  such  a  kind,  that  a  mere  resume  of  them  can  afford  no  idea  of  its 
character.  Even  the  notes,  plentifully  scattered  through  its  pages,  offer 
strong  temptation  to  extract  and  comment,  (consisting  as  they  oflen  do. 
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of  admirably  felicitous  and  subtle  little  bits  of  criticism,  on  matters  lite- 
rary, philosophical,  or  social,)  and  with  a  selection  of  them  alone,  we 
could  fill  richly  a  large  space  in  our  too  limited  columns." — Scotsman, 

Another  writer  of  at  least  equal  authority  and  power  has  the  following 
paragraph : — **It  is  not  so  much  as  a  speculative  thinker  of  deep  and  varied 
power  that  the  'Opium  Eater'  has  achieved  his  wide  popularity; — 
thousands  who  fail  to  apprehend  the  value  of  his  more  recondite  re- 
searches, fully  appreciate  his  fascinating  style  of  narrative,  his  sympathy 
with  human  infirmities,  and  the  frankness  of  his  disclosures  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  individual  mind  through  all  its  phases  and  vicissitudes.  The 
opium  period  of  his  life,  which  first  and  at  once  made  him  famous,  was 
but  a  wild  episode  in  a  career  of  which  we  have  now  the  consecutive  and 
confidential  account, — and,  though  the  intensity  of  exciting  interest 
which  attached  to  the  drugged  and  melodramatic  epoch  gives  place  to  a 
more  subdued  sensation,  there  is  a  healthier  tone  of  feeling,  and  a  more 
wholesome  charm,  in  the  recital  of  his  earlier  experiences.  His  era  of 
childhood  is  a  perfect  poem  in  its  dreamlike  visions,  of  which  the  death 
of  a  young  sister  forms  the  most  prominent  recollection.  Every  detail 
of  this  first  initiation  to  passionate  sorrow  lingers  in  his  memory,  and 
will  haunt  that  of  his  readers  long  after  perusal." — Globe, 

Another  short  extract  from  a  writer  of  a  different  stamp  will  conclude 
these  quotations : — "  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  recommend 
this  very  original  and  suggestive  work.  We  have  no  richer  prose,  in  at 
least  the  present  day,  than  that  of  Mr.  De  Quincey, — and  no  writer, 
not  even  Cariyle  himself,  of  more  decided  individuality." — Witness, 

No  doubt  there  are  persons,  and  not  a  few,  who  will  question  the 
truth  of  such  high  laudations, — some  because  they  cannot,  and  others 
because  they  will  not,  see  the  reality  of  the  excellence  on  which  such 
unqualified  panegyric  is  bestowed.  Some  persons  have  an  iiTesistible  ten- 
dency to  question  the  accuracy  or  the  propriety  of  any  praises  that  claim 
Buch  peculiar  pre-eminence  to  any  human  achievements.  Other  persons 
there  are  whose  disposition  to  detraction  is  instantly  awakend  by  the 
proclamation  of  any  superiority  that  seems  above  the  ordinary  attain- 
ments of  the  mass  of  aspirants  afler  public  approbation.  And  a  still 
greater  number  of  readers  there  are  whose  tastes  have  been  so  entirely 
formed  and  modified  by  the  more  ordinary  style  of  writing  and  of  thought, 
that  they  are  really  incapacitated  for  perceiving  the  beauty  of  works, 
which  have  a  species  of  excellence  that  is  quite  their  own, — and  which, 
as  they  proceed  from  minds  of  a  rank  above  the  common,  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  fineness,  or  beauty,  or  power  of  the  conceptions  which 
form  the  characteristic  endowments  of  all  such  superior  intellects. 

Thus,  if  a  person  looks  in  the  pages  of  De  Quincey  for  any  of  those 
dazzling  and  glaiing  metaphors,  which  occur  abundantly  in  such  writers 
as  Gilfiilan,  and  Macaulay,  and  a  multitude  of  others^  he  will  probably 
retire  from  the  perusal  with  the  avowal  that  he  sees  nothing  in  what 
he  has  read  that  is  not  matched  or  surpassed  by  many  passages  which  he 
could  select  from  other  and  more  popular  authors.  If,  again,  a  person 
accustomed  to  abstract  and  systematic  dissertation,  happens  to  have 
locked  into  thi«  volume,  with  the  desire  of  finding  some  of  the  topics 
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which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  great  problems  for  the 
solution  of  which  all  ratiocination  should  be  conducted^  he  will 
probably  shut  the  book  and  say  that  he  has  discovered  little  reasoning, 
and  certainly  no  attention  whatever  paid  to  the  great  questions  whidi 
have  so  long  exercised  his  own  ingenuity^  and  that  of  all  the  other 
thinkers  whom  chiefly  he  has  been  accustomed  to  follow  and  to  venerate. 
And  lastly,  should  any  young  aspirant  afler  the  honour  of  discover- 
ing, what  have  been  currently  termed  new  ideas, — be  induced  to  look  into 
this  volume,  with  the  view  of  bringing  from  it  some  portion,  however 
small,  of  the  hitherto  undiscovered  ore,  of  which  chiefly  he  is  in  quest, 
and  in  which  the  transcendental  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Hartz  mountains,  are  the  most  renowned  dealers, — such  an 
enquirer  will  probably  be  disposed,  on  laying  down  the  volume,  to  say, 
that  however  pleasing  the  book  may  be  to  other  persons,  it  has  no  abid- 
ing charm  for  him,  because  it  has  not  enriched  him  with  one  grain  of 
the  precious  metal,  which  only  he  now  seeks  to  find, — ^and  for  contam- 
ing  some  portion,  at  least,  of  which,  he  thinks  any  book  to  be  at  all 
valuable,  or  worthy  of  being  praised. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  the  value,  far  less  the  transcen- 
dent value  of  a  book,  which  contains  neither  glaring  imagery,  nor  so- 
lemn dissertation,  nor  combinations  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  ele. 
ments  of  thought, — or  how  can  we  define  and  account  for  the  charm  of 
a  volume,  which  has  undoubtedly  entranced  thinkers  and  writers  of  pre. 
^eminent  meiit,  and  has  drawn  from  them  plaudits  such  as  scarcely  any 
other  work  of  modern  times  has  been  able  to  elicit, — which  is  yet 
avowedly  free  from  any  of  the  characteristics  to  which  we  have  now 
been  alluding  ? 

We  admit  the  fairness  of  the  question, — and,  without  pretending  to 
evolve  the  whole  of  our  answer,  in  all  the  amplitude  and  detail  in  which 
we  could  display  it,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  in  a  few  paragraphs,  even 
though  given  in  a  very  hasty  and  cursory  style,  we  shall  be  able  fully  to 
justify  our  own  opinion  and  that  of  the  multitude  of  other  writers  who 
have  expressed  themselves  in  a  similar  manner,  as  to  the  singular  and 
even  transcendent  excellence  of  the  work  before  us. 

Speaking,  then,  of  De  Quincey's  style  of  thought  and  of  expression 
yenercdly,  and  without  descending  to  the  usual  methods  of  characterising 
it,  by  such  terms  as  that  of  its  being  beautiful,  harmonious,  copious,  va- 
ried, impressive,  winning,  delectable,  and  thoroughly  attractive — we 
should  be  disposed,  in  one  word  to  say,  that  it  is  the  style  and  thought 
of  an  artist,  whose  oiiginal  powers  are  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  which 
have  been  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  finish  and  of  power,  by 
every  aid  which  constant  practice,  and  a  thorough  devotion  to  his  art 
are  fitted  to  communicate. 

Our  idea  will,  perhaps,  be  best  understood  and  evolved,  by  a  reference 
to  another  art,  of  the  various  degrees  of  excellence  in  which,  most  per- 
sons have  occasionally  been  called  to  judge  and  to  pronounce  a  decision. 
You  have  listened,  reader,  we  doubt  not,  a  thousand  times,  to  some 
piece  of  music,  the  execution  of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  a  person 
having  little  natural  aptitude  for  such  accomplishment,  but  whose  powers 
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have  been  brought  out  by  years  of  laboriouB  application,  to  as  much  ex- 
cellence as  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  performer  permitted  him  or  her 
to  command.  The  whole  performance  is  gone  through  in  a  way 
that  may  excite  the  wonder  of  persons  who  really  ai*e  no  judges  of 
th^  work,  but  which  never  attains  to  the  reality  of  what  is  properly 
called  music,  and  which  leaves  a  very  poor  impression  on  minds  that  are 
really  susceptible  of  musical  beauty.  That  is  the  attainment  of  the  or- 
dinary and  multitudinous  class  of  literary  as  well  as  of  musical  perfor- 
mers.  Of  a  higher  grade,  you  may  have  occasionally  been  called  on  to 
listen  to  one  whose  powers  of  mere  execution  are  of  a  very  extraordinary 
and  facile  kind, — there  is  no  labour,  no  straining,  no  harsh  or  inharmo- 
nious  notes, — and  you  applaud  the  success  with  which  art  and  perseve. 
ranee  have  crowned  the  long  labours  of  the  performer,-»but  still  the 
mind  is  not  there,  or  in  a  very  inferior  degree  of  excitement, — the  notes 
ai'e  well  adjusted,  and  the  whole  piece  is  fluently  got  over, — but  you  are 
unmoved  by  any  pervading  sentiment, — and  the  artist  himself,  or  it 
may  be  herself,  is  evidently  untouched  by  any  other  emotion  than  that 
of  pride  in  the  facility  with  which  the  piece  has  been  gone  through,  and 
the  want  of  fisulure  in  any  of  the  notes  which,  in  their  succession  or  ac- 
cordance, made  up  the  entire  composition.  It  is,  in  short,  good  execu- 
tion, but  it  has  not  attained  to  the  dignity  of  what  is  properly  denomi- 
nated music.  This  again,  is  the  case,  not  indeed  of  the  laborious  and 
most  common  class  of  literary  artists,  but  of  that  higher  order,  who  write 
"  with  ease,"— whose  pen  is  ever  ready  to  run  over  the  page,  like  that 
of  our  musician  over  the  keys  of  the  instrument,— and  who  not  infre- 
quently satisfy  themselves, — and  gain  the  applause  of  the  multitude  of 
listeners,  by  the  acknowledged  facility,  and,  it  may  be,  polish  of  their 
composition, — though  sentiment  and  fine  perception  have  had  little  or 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  performance, — and  they 
might  write  for  ever,  without  ever  being  able  to  enchain  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  listener,  or  to  make  one  human  heart  aware  of  the  vast 
sources  of  emotion  that  lie  inclosed  even  in  the  breasts  of  the  least  fa- 
vourably endowed  of  men.  Once  more,  however,  the  keys  are  touched 
by  an  artist,  who  combines  in  himself,  or  herself,  the  finest  natural 
sensibility  to  musical  excellence,  with  the  utmost  finish,  and  facility,  and 
power,  in  the  more  properly  mechanical  elements  of  the  art — the  fingere 
and  the  mind  of  the  performer  are  in  perfect  and  unfailing  correspondence 
— no  attention  seems  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  the  mere  se- 
quence of  notes  or  justness  of  execution, — the  mind  of  the  performer  is 
itself  full  of  exstatic  emotion,— -and  every  movement  of  the  hand  is  in 
accordance  with  the  varying  and  deep  felt  passion  of  the  soul ; — it  is  then 
that  the  true  dignity  of  music  has  been  reached, — and  it  is  then  that  all 
Hsteners  become  aware  that  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the  performer  that  the 
true  secret  of  success  has  resided, — and  that  however  wonderful  has  been 
the  performance,  so  far  as  mere  artistic  power  is  concerned,  all  that  has 
been  overlooked  in  the  consciousness  of  that  deep  tide  of  emotion,  which 
evidently  guided  all  the  outward  movements  of  the  performer, — and 
which,  by  a  most  wonderful  sympathy,  has  communicated  itself  to  the 
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formerly  most  sluggish  or  habitually  most   unconcerned  moyements  of 
the  soul  of  the  listener. 

This  last  artist,  passing  from  music  to  literature,  is  De  Quineey, — the 
secret  of  whose  success  lies  fundamentally  in  the  fine  susceptibility  of  his 
nature,  and  in  the  high  endowments  of  his  emotional  and  intelleetual 
power8,-»you  are  fascinated  by  the  strains  of  passionate  or  meditative 
emotion,  of  which  every  page,  and  every  sentence  of  his  work  is  but  the 
exponent, — but  the  exponent  itself  unavoidably  partakes  of  the  beauty  of 
the  sentiment  which  it  is  meant  to  convev — and  w*hen  the  music  is  com- 
pleted,  it  is  boundless  satisfaction  in  the  treat  to  which  you  have  been 
called,  that  is  the  true  condition  of  your  soul, — and  you  cannot  stop  to 
point  out  what  is  best, — for  the  whole  performance,  mental  and  instru- 
mental,  has  been  of  a  kind  which  only  finished  and  pre-eminent  excel- 
lence  is  ever  permitted  to  display. 

And,  accordingly,  like  all  truly  great  composers,  he  is  never  more 
happy  in  his  execution  then  when  performing  a  voluntary.  It  matters 
not  what  the  subject  suggested  may  be, — the  veriest  amusement  or  inci- 
dent  of  childhood  will  suffice,  equally  with  the  most  impressive  topic  of 
earnest  or  tragic  life,  for  the  display  of  his  powers.  He  instantly  evinces 
the  same  wonderful  powers  of  execution — the  same  exquisite  finish  of 
even  the  most  subordinate  parts — the  same  power  of  investing  the  topic 
with  an  atmosphere  of  deep  or  gay  or  tender  thought— and  the  same 
power  of  making  the  whole  performance  an  image  or  portraiture  of  far 
greater  things  than  the  familiarity  of  the  topic  originally  fixed  on  seemed 
fitted  for  its  becoming.  It  is,  in  one  word,  the  music  of  thought  and  of 
words  in  their  most  perfect  combination,  and  most  powerful  yet  ever  vary* 
ing  effect ;  and  in  thinking  of  it,  we  may  well  apply  the  beautiful  lines 
of  Gray  in  the  commencement  of  his  "  Progress  of  Poesy :" — 

'^  From  Helicon*8  harmonious  springs 
""  A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  procress  take ; 

The  laughing  flowers  that  round  them  blow. 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along. 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong, 
Through  verdant  vales  and  Ceres'  golden  reign ; 
Now  rushing  down  the  steep  amain, 
Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour; 
The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar.*' 

Or,  in  reference  to  the  union  of  sensibility  and  fine  expression  which  cha- 
racterizes every  line  of  the  performance,  we  may  say  with  another  poet  : 

"  The  artusVs  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine, 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line.'* 

So  much  for  the  style  of  workmanship,  generally  considered.  If  now 
we  proceed  from  the  mere  style  of  composition  to  the  subject  of  the  work, 
or  the  materials  on  which  this  high  style  of  workmanship  has  been  ex- 
pended, we  learn  from  the  very  title  of  the  book,  that  it  is  an  autobio- 
graphy,— and  at  the  very  first  announcement  of  this  title,  two  ideas  will 
be  apt  to  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  most  readers ;  in  the  first 
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place,  that  most  biographies,  even  autobiographies,  however  important 
their  materials  may  have  seemed  to  the  subjects  of  them,  are  commonly 
possessed  of  but  little  interest  to  the  general  mind  of  the  community^—- 
and,  secondly,  that  in  almost  all  autobiographical  sketches,  you  are  certain 
to  meet  with  an  abundant  and  offensive  display  of  egotism^  and  almost 
never  with  a  frank  and  true  revelation  of  the  conscious  weaknesses^  or 
past  deviations  from  duty  on  the  part  of  the  narrator. 

Now  from  both  of  these  objections  this  autobiography  is  peculiarly 
and  most  satisfactorily  free, — the  materials,  instead  of  being  only  of  pri- 
vate and  selfish  interest,  having  an  importance,  at  least  to  all  minds  of  a 
high  meditative  or  susceptible  cast,  which  is  not  perhaps  surpassed  by 
any  narrative  of  a  similar  kind  that  has  yet  been  submitted  to  public 
inspection, — and  there  being  throughout  the  whole  a  frankness  of  dis- 
closure, which  is  so  remarkable,  that  some  minds  may  perhaps  be  aston« 
ished  at  its  boldness, — ;>but  which  must  be  felt  at  once  to  add  to  the  con- 
fidence entertained  in  the  truth  of  the  narration,  and  to  the  value  which 
is  set  upon  the  character  of  the  narrator,  by  all  minds  that  are  really 
capable  of  estimating  the  worth  of  such  disclosures. 

It  is  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  biography  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
character,  but  obviously,  at  least,  to  a  great  degree  of  a  singular  and 
therefore  interesting  kind  of  constitution.  It  is  also  the  biography,  not 
on!}'  of  a  singular  mind,  but  of  a  mind  of  the  very  highest  endowments, 
either  for  fine  thought  or  for  admirable  elucidation  of  these  thoughts.  It 
is  the  biography  of  a  mind  peculiarly  fitted  for  retracing  and  analyzing 
the  various  processes  of  thought  and  alternations  of  feeling  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  course  of  its  past  existence.  And,  lastly,  it  is  the 
biography  of  a  mind  that  has  passed  through  no  ordinary  course  of  ad- 
venture  and  of  trial,  and  that  throughout  the  whole  of  its  career,  seems 
to  have  taken  more  interest  in  the  wonderful  evolutions  of  its  own  sen- 
sibility, than  most  other  persons  take  in  the  progress  or  failure  of  their 
schemes  of  merely  external  agrandizement. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  events  of  his  own  life,  the  merely  material 
portion  of  his  nature  seems  to  have  dropt  oflf'  Irom  the  view  of  our  au- 
thor,— as  do  also  the  struggles  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  except  in  so 
far  as  these  gave  play  to  the  deep  thoughts,  and  powerful  sensibilities  of 
his  intellectual  and  aesthetic  constitution, — it  is  as  an  emotional  and  think- 
ing being  that  Nature  had  equipped  him,  and  given  him  a  mission  dis- 
tinctive from  that  of  most  others  around  him — and  feeling  this  peculiarity 
and  dignity  of  his  vocation,  even  from  almost  the  very  earliest  of  his 
years,  he  has  gone  forth  to  the  performance  of  the  pai't  allotted  to  him, 
with  that  feeling  at  once  of  its  peculiarity  and  its  dignity,  which  is  never 
absent  from  the  minds  of  those  so  characterized  and  distinguished — and,  as 
all  though ful  and  susceptible  men  do,  he  now  looks  back  upon  himself, 
during  the  whole  of  his  past  history,  not  so  much  as  a  being  contending 
with  external  circumstances,  but  rather  as  essentially  a  spiritual,  an 
emotional,  and  a  thoughtful  being,  whose  capabilities  of  feeling  and  of 
thought  all  the  external  and  merely  material  influences  of  his  lot  have 
been  ordained  to  bring  out. 

The  book,  we  think,  cannot  be  entered  on  by  any  person  without  ge- 
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nerating  an  irresistible  desire  to  follow  the  author  without  pause  or  re^ 
tardation  throughout  the  whole  thread  and  texture  of  his  narrative, — 
but  though  this  will  be  the  effect  on  almost  all  minds,  the  true  merit 
and  excellence  of  the  work  will  only  be  felt  by  those  who,  like  the  au- 
thor, have  been  chiefly  interested  in  the  progi'essive  tendencies  and  results 
of  their  own  intellectual  and  aesthetic  character — by  those,  in  short,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  hold  what  are  really  their  highest  and  most 
essential  attributes  in  the  highest  estimation. 

As  a  eummary,  then,  of  the  whole  of  this  very  imperfect  critique,  and 
an  announcement  of  what  the  reader  may  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
volume  under  review,  we  may  say  that  the  following  will  probably  be 
the  topics  in  which  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  disposed  to  enumerate 
the  nature  of  his  impressions,  viz.,  the  singular  ecae  with  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  narrative  and  discussions  are  conducted, — the  fullness  with 
which  what,  to  ordinary  writers,  might  seem  to  be  the  merely  transition 
or  less  important  portions  of  the  narrative  are  wrought  out,-»the  uncom- 
mon but  profoundly  interesting  character  of  the  biographical  materials,  so 
unlike  the  usual  topics  of  other  biographies, — the  surpassing  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  workmanship,  so  far  as  mere  style  is  concerned, — the 
variety  of  tone  in  the  narrative,  according  as  the  topics  treated  have  a 
natural  character,  either  of  simplicity,  or  gaiety,  or  solemnity,  or  pathos, 
— the  unflagging  nature  of  the  interest  which  the  narrative  and  reflec 
tions  create,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  begin  the  perusal  of  the  work  with- 
out going  through  with  the  whole,  and  earnestly  wishing  for  more, — the 
manlv  frankness  of  the  disclosures  which  the  author  has  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  make, — and  lastly,  the  healthy  tone  of  sentiment  and  of  reflec- 
tion by  which  the  whole  narrative  is  pervaded. 

The  whole  work,  so  far  even  as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  has  fully  accom- 
plished the  two  following  purposes — it  has  realized  all  the  expectations 
which  the  best  judges,  and  truest  friends  of  De  Quincey  were  disposed  to 
entertain  as  to  the  ti*anscendent  excellence  of  any  continuous  work,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  which  he  might  feel  disposed  to  bend  his  powers 
of  thought  and  of  execution, — and  it  has  not  only  removed  much  of  the 
mystery  which,  to  more  supei-ficial  observers,  seemed,  from  his  earlier 
work,  to  hang  over  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  character,  but  we  doubt  not 
has  made  that  character  a  subject  of  most  earnest  attention,  of  sincere 
delight,  and  of  peculiar  reverence,  to  all  minds,  over  whom  most  unbe- 
coming prejudice,  and  very  narrow  views  have  not  been  able  to  attain 
their  ordinary  influence. 

But  we  have  detained  the  reader  by  far  too  long  from  De  Quincey  him- 
self, although  it  is  but  a  few  morsels  from  the  exquisite  feast,  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  which  he  has  presented  to  the  reader,  that  we  can  now 
presume  to  select  for  the  gratification  of  our  friends.  We  begin  with 
a  passage  which  has  already  been  copied  into  many  periodicals;  but 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  insert  it  here,  both  on  account  of  the  interesting 
manner  in  which  the  whole  story  is  told, — and  for  the  religious  spirit 
which  breathes  through  the  narrative ;  and  lastly,  because  it  is  a  suitable 
opening  of  the  entire  style  of  feeling  and  of  thought,  which  forms  the 
true  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  volume,  and  of  the  mind  of  its  au- 
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thor.  The  passage  to  which  we  allude  relates  to  his  own  visit,  while 
yet  a  child  of  but  six  years  old,  to  the  death-bed  of  a  beloved  sister  who 
had  been  taken  from  life  at  the  age  of  nine. 

^^  It  is  needless  to  pursue,  circumstantially,  the  course  of  that  sickness 
which  carried  off  my  leader  and  companion.  She  (according  to  my  recol- 
lection at  this  moment)  was  just  as  near  to  nine  years  as  I  to  six.  And 
perhaps  this  natural  precedency  in  authority  of  years  and  judgment,  united 
to  the  tender  humility  with  which  she  declined  to  assert  it,  had  been  amongst 
the  fascinations  of  her  presence.  It  was  upon  a  Sunday  evening,  if  such 
conjectures  can  be  trusted,  that  the  spark  of  fatal  fire  fell  upon  that  train  of 
predispositions  to  a  brain  complaint  which  had  hitherto  slumbered  within 
her.  She  had  been  permitted  to  drink  tea  at  the  house  of  a  labouring  man, 
the  father  of  a  favourite  female  servant.  The  sun  had  set  when  she  returned, 
in  the  company  of  this  servant,  through  meadows  reeking  with  exhalations 
after  a  fervent  day.  From  that  time  she  sickened.  In  such  circumstances, 
a  child,  as  young  as  myself,  feels  no  anxieties.  Looking  upon  medical  men 
as  people  privileged,  and  naturally  commissioned,  to  make  war  upon  pain 
and  sickness,  I  never  had  a  misgiving  about  the  result.  I  grieved,  indeed, 
that  my  sister  should  lie  in  bed ;  1  grieved  still  more  to  hear  her  moan. 
But  all  this  appeared  to  me  no  more  than  as  a  night  of  trouble,  on  which  the 
dawn  would  soon  arise.  O  !  moment  of  darkness  and  delirium,  when  the 
elder  nurse  aw^akened  me  from  that  delusion,  and  launched  God's  thunder- 
bolt at  my  heart  in  the  assurance  that  my  sister  m^st  die.  Rightly  it  is  said 
of  utter,  utter  misery,  that  it  'cannot  be  remembered,*  Itself,  as  a  remember- 
able  thing,  is  swallowed  up  in  its  own  chaos.  Blank  anarchy  and  confusion 
of  mind  fell  upon  me.  Deaf  and  blind  I  was,  as  I  reeled  under  the  revel- 
ation. 1  wish  not  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  when  my  agon^ 
was  at  its  height,  and  hers,  in  another  sense,  was  approaching.  Enough  it 
is  to  say,  that  all  was  soon  over ;  and  the  morning  of  that  day  had  at  last 
arrived  which  looked  down  upon  her  innocent  face,  sleeping  the  sleep  from 
which  there  is  no  awaking,  and  upon  me  sorrowing  the  sorrow  for  which 
there  is  no  consolation. 

"  On  the  day  after  my  sister's  death,  whilst  the  sweet  temple  of  her  brain 
was  yet  unviolated  by  human  scrutiny,  I  formed  my  own  scneme  for  seeing 
her  once  more.  Not  for  the  world  would  I  have  made  this  known,  nor  have 
sufiered  a  witness  to  accompany  me.  1  had  never  heard  of  feelings  that 
take  the  name  of  '  sentimental,'  nor  dreamed  of  such  a  possibility.  But 
erief,  even  in  a  child,  hates  the  light,  and  shrinks  from  human  eyes.  The 
house  was  larj;e  enough  to  have  two  staircases ;  and  by  one  of  these  I  knew 
that  about  mid-day,  when  all  would  be  quiet  (for  the  servants  dined  at  one 
o  clock),  1  could  steal  up  into  her  chamber.  1  imagine  that  it  was  about 
an  hour  after  high  noon  when  I  reached  the  chamber  door ;  it  was  locked, 
but  the  key  was  not  taken  away.  Entering,  I  closed  the  door  so  softly, 
that,  although  it  opened  upon  a  hall  which  ascended  through  all  the  storeys, 
no  echo  ran  along  the  silent  walls.  Then,  turning  round,  I  sought  my 
sister's  face.  But  the  bed  had  been  moved,  and  the  back  was  now  turned 
towards  myself.  Nothing  met  my  eyes  but  one  large  window,  wide  open, 
through  which  the  sun  of  midsummer  at  mid -day  was  showering  down 
torrents  of  splendour.  The  weather  was  dry,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  the 
blue  depths  seemed  the  express  types  of  infinity  ;  and  it  was  not  possible 
for  eye  to  behold,  or  for  hee^  to  conceive,  any  symbols  more  pathetic  of  life 
and  the  glory  of  life 

*'  Let  me  pause  for  one  instant  in  approaching  a  remembrance  so  affecting 
for  my  own  mind,  to  mention,  that,  in  the  '  Opium  Confessions,'  I  endea- 
voured to  cxpl£un  the  reason  why  death,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same, 
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is  more  profoundly  affecting  in  sammer  than  in  other  parts  of  the  yeor — so 
far,  nt  least,  as  it  is  liable  to  any  modification  at  all  from  accidents  of  scenery 
or  season.  The  reason,  as  I  there  suggested,  lies  in  the  antagonism  between 
the  tropical  redundancy  of  life  in  summer,  and  the  frozen  sterilities  of  the 
grave.  The  summer  we  see,  the  grave  we  haunt  with  our  thoughts ;  the 
glory  is  around  us,  the  darkness  is  within  us ;  and,  the  two  coming  into  ool- 
usion,  each  exalts  the  otlier  into  stronger  relief.  But,  in  my  case,  there 
was  even  a  subtler  reason  why  the  summer  had  this  intense  power  of  vivify- 
ing the  spectacle  or  the  thoughts  of  death.  And,  recollecting  it,  I  am 
struck  with  the  truth,  that  far  more  of  our  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings 
pass  to  us  through  perplexed  combinations  of  concrete  objects,  pass  to  us  as 
involutee  (if  I  may  coin  that  word)  in  compound  experiences  incapable  of 
being  disentangled,  than  ever  reach  us  directly^  and  in  their  own  abstract 
shapes.  It  had  happened,  that  amongst  our  vast  nursery  collection  of  books 
was  the  Bible  illustrated  with  many  pictures.  And  in  long  dark  evenings, 
as  my  three  sisters  with  myself  sat  by  the  firelight  round  the  guard  of  our 
nursery,  no  book  was  so  much  in  request  amongst  us.  It  ruled  us  and 
swayed  us  as  mysteriously  as  music.  Our  younger  nurse,  whom  we  all 
loved,  would  sometimes,  according  to  her  simple  powers,  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain what  we  found  obscure.  We,  the  children,  were  all  constitutionally 
touched  with  pensiveness ;  the  fitful  gloom  and  sudden  lambencies  of  the 
room  by  firelight  suited  our  evening  state  of  feelings ;  and  they  suited,  also, 
the  divine  revelations  of  power  and  mysterious  beauty  which  aw^  us. 
Above  all,  the  story  of  a  just  man — man  and  yet  not  man,  real  above  all 
things,  and  vet  shadowy  above  all  things — who  had  suffered  the  passion  of 
death  in  Palestine^  slept  upon  our  minds  like  early  dawn  upon  the  waters. 
'I'he  nurse  knew  and  explained  to  us  the  chief  differences  in  oriental  climates; 
and  all  these  differences  (as  it  happens)  express  themselves,  more  or  less,  in 
varying  relations  to  the  great  accidents  and  powers  of  summer.  The  cloud- 
less sunlights  of  Syria — those  seemed  to  aigue  everlasting  summer;  the  dis- 
ciples pluckhtg  tiie  ears  of  com — that  must  be  summer ;  but,  above  aU,  tlie 
very  name  of  Palm  Sunday  (a  festival  in  the  English  church)  troubled  me 
like  an  anthem.  ^  Sunday !'  what  was  that  ?  That  was  the  day  of  peace 
jvhich  masked  another  peace  deeper  than  the  heart  of  man  can  comprehend. 
*  Palms !'  what  were  tney  ?  That  was  an  equivocal  word  ;  palms,  in  the 
sense  of  trophies,  expressed  the  pomps  of  life  ;  palms,  as  a  product 
of  nature,  expressed  the  pomps  of  summer.  Yet  still  even  this  explan- 
ation does  not  suffice ;  it  was  not  merely  by  the  peace  and  by  the  summer, 
by  the  deep  sound  of  rest  below  all  rest  and  of  ascending  glory,  that  I  had 
been  haunted.  It  was  also  because  Jerusalem  stood  necu:  to  those  deep  im- 
ages both  in  time  and  in  place.  The  great  event  of  Jerusalem  was  at  hand 
when  Palm  Sunday  came  ;  and  the  scene  of  that  Sunday  was  near  in  place 
to  Jerusalem.  What  then  was  Jerusalem  ?  Did  I  fancy  it  to  be  the 
omphalos  (navel)  or  physical  centre  of  the  earth  ?  Why  should  that  affect 
me  ?  Such  a  pretension  had  once  been  made  for  Jerusalem,  and  once  for  a 
Grecian  city ;  and  both  pretensions  had  become  ridiculous,  as  the  figure  of 
the  planet  became  known.  Yes ;  but  if  not  of  the  earth,  yet  of  mortflJity, 
for  earth's  tenant,  Jerusalem,  had  now  become  the  ompfiohft  and  absolute 
centre.  Yet  how  ?  There,  on  the  contrary,  it  was,  as  we  infants  under- 
stood, that  mortality  had  been  trampled  under  foot.  True ;  but,  for  that 
very  reason,  there  it  was  that  mortality  had  opened  its  very  gloomiest  crater. 
There  it  was,  indeed,  that  the  human  had  risen  on  wings  from  the  grave ; 
but,  for  that  reason,  there  also  it  was  that  the  divine  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  abyss ;  the  lesser  star  could  not  rise,  before  the  greater 
should  submit  to  eclipse.  Summer,  therefore,  had  connected  itself  with 
death,  not  merely  as  a  mode  of  antagonism,  but  also  as  a  phenomenon 
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brought  into    intricate   relations  with   death  by  scriptural  scenery  and 
events. 

*'  Out  of  this  digression,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  inextricably  my 
feelings  and  images  of  death  were  entangled  with  those  of  summer,  as  con- 
nected with  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  let  me  come  back  to  the  bedchamber 
of  my  sister.  From  the  gorgeous  sunlight  I  turned  round  to  the  corpse. 
There  lay  the  sweet  childish  figure ;  there  the  angel  face ;  and,  as  people 
usually  fancy,  it  was  said  in  the  house  that  no  features  had  suffered  any 
change.  Had  they  not  ?  The  forehead,  indeed — the  serene  and  noble  fore- 
head— that  might  be  the  same ;  but  the  frozen  eyelids,  the  darkness  that 
seemed  to  steal  from  beneath  them,  the  marble  lips,  the  stiffening  hands, 
laid  palm  to  palm,  as  if  repeating  the  supplications  of  closing  anguish — 
could  these  be  mistaken  for  life  ?  Had  it  been  so,  wherefore  did  I  not  spring 
to  those  heavenly  lips  with  tears  and  never-ending  kisses  ?  But  so  it  was 
not ;  I  stood  checked  for  a  moment ;  awe,  not  fear,  fell  upon  me ;  and 
whilst  I  stood,  a  solemn  wind  began  to  blow — the  saddest  that  ear  ever 
heard.  It  was  a  wind  that  might  have  swept  the  fields  of  mortality  for  a 
thousand  centuries.  Many  times  since,  upon  summer  days,  when  the  sun 
is  about  the  hottest,  I  have  remarked  the  same  wind  arising  and  uttering 
the  same  hollow,  solemn,  Memnonian,  but  saintly  swell :  it  is  in  this  world 
the  one  great  audible  symbol  of  eternity.  And  three  times  in  my  life  have  I 
happened  to  hear  the  same  sound  in  the  same  circumstances — namely, 
when  standing  between  an  open  window  and  a  dead  body  on  a  summer 
day. 

^*  Instantly,  when  my  ear  caught  this  vast  ^olian  intonation,  when  my 
eye  filled  with  the  golden  fulness  of  life,  the  pomps  of  the  heavens  above, 
or  the  glory  of  the  flowers  below,  and  turning  when  it  settled  upon  the  frost 
which  overspread  my  sister's  face,  instantly  a  trance  fell  upon  me.  A  vault 
seemed  to  open  in  the  zenith  of  the  far  blue  sky,  a  shaft  which  ran  up  for 
ever.  1,  in  spirit,  rose  as  if  on  billows  that  also  ran  up  the  shaft  for  ever ; 
and  the  billows  seemed  to  pursue  the  throne  of  God ;  but  that  also  ran  be- 
fore us  and  fled  away  continually.  The  flight  and  the  pursuit  seemed  to  go 
on  for  ever  and  ever.  Frost  gathering  frost,  some  Sarsar  wind  of  death, 
seemed  to  repel  me ;  some  mighty  relation  between  God  and  death  dimly 
struggled  to  evolve  itself  from  the  dreadful  antagonism  between  them ;  shad- 
owy meanings  even  yet  continue  to  exercise  and  torment,  in  dreams,  the  de- 
cipnerine  oracle  within  me.  I  slept — for  how  long  1  cannot  say ;  slowly  I 
recovered  my  self-possession;  and,  when  I  woke,  found  myself  standing,  as 
before,  close  to  my  sister  s  bed. 

"  I  nave  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  long  interval  had  elapsed  during 
this  wandering  or  suspension  of  my  perfect  mmd.  When  I  returned  to  my- 
self, there  was  a  foot  (or  I  fancied  so)  on  the  stairs.  I  was  alarmed ;  for,  if 
anybody  had  detected  me,  means  would  have  been  taken  to  prevent  my 
coming  again.  Hastily,  therefore,  I  kissed  the  lips  that  I  should  kiss  no 
more,  and  slunk,  like  a  guilty  thing,  with  stealtny  steps  from  the  room. 
Thus  perished  the  vision,  loveliest  amongst  all  the  shows  which  earth  has 
revealed  to  me ;  thus  mutilated  was  the  parting  which  should  have  lasted 
for  ever;  tainted  thus  with  fear  was  that  farewell  sacred  to  love  and  grief, 
to  perfect  love  and  to  grief  that  could  not  be  healed. 

^'  O,  Ahasuerus,  everlasting  Jew !  fable  or  not  a  iable,  thou,  when  first 
starting  on  thy  endless  pilgrimage  of  wo— thou,  when  first  flying  through 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  vainly  yearning  to  leave  the  pursumg  curse  m- 
hina  thee— couldst  not  more  certainly  in  the  words  of  Christ  have  read  thy 
doom  of  endless  sorrow,  than  I  when  passing  for  ever  from  my  sister*s 
room.  The  worm  was  at  my  heart ;  and,  I  may  say,  the  worm  that  could 
not  die." 
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Thia  is  but  a  part  of  the  entire  passage, — and  must  be  viewed  as  but  fl 
specimen  of  a  description  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  relating  to  an  event, 
and  a  state  of  feeling,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  were  not 
likely  to  have  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  so  youthful  a  mind, — but 
which  better  judges  will  pronounce  to  have  beoa  quite  likely  to  have 
occurred  in  the  case  of  a  person  so  early  and  pre-eminently  endowed  both 
with  intellect  and  with  feeling  as  DeQuincey, — and  which,  indeed,  can  be 
paralleled  by  impressions  that,  at  an  equally  early  age,  have  occurred  m 
the  history  of  other  similarly  endowed  minds. 

We  take,  as  our  next  quotation,  our  author's  account  of  what  he  has 
termed  "  the  Female  Infidel,"  because  we  consider  it  to  embody  some 
good  religious  views — and  also  because,  as  a  contrast  to  the  high  apos- 
trophizing style  of  the  preceding  passage,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very 
good  specimen  of  our  author's  more  properly  narrative  talent. 

"  At  the  time  of  my  father's  death,  I  was  nearly  seven  years  old.  In  the 
next  four  years,  during  which  we  continued  to  live  at  Greenhay,  nothing 
memorable  occurred,  except,  indeed,  that  troubled  parenthesis  in  my  life 
which  connected  me  with  my  brother  William — this  certainly  was  memor- 
able to  myself— and,  secondly,  the  visit  of  a  most  eccentric  young  woman, 
who,  about  nine  years  later,  drew  the  eyes  of  all  England  upon  herself^  by 
her  unprincipled  conduct  in  an  affair  affecting  the  life  of  two  Oxonian  under- 
graduates, ohe  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  le  Despcncer  (known  previously 
as  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood) ;  and  at  this  time  (meaning  the  time  of  her  viat 
to  Greenhay)  she  was  about  twenty-two  years  old  ;  with  a  face  and  a  fitpire 
classically  beautiful,  and  with  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments ;  these  accomplishments  being  not  only  eminent  in  their  degree,  but 
rare  and  interesting  m  their  kind.  In  particular,  she  astonished  every  person 
by  her  impromptu  performances  on  the  organ,  and  by  her  powers  of  disput- 
ation. These  last  sne  applied  entirely  to  attacks  upon  Christianity  ;  for  she 
openly  professed  infidelity  in  the  most  audacious  form ;  and  at  my  mothers 
table  she  certainly  proved  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  clergymen  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  some  of  whom  (as  the  most  intellectual  persons  of  that 
neighbourhood)  were  daily  invited  to  meet  her.  It  was  a  mere  accident 
which  had  introduced  her  to  my  mothers  house.  Happening  to  hear  from 
my  sister  Mary's  governess  that  she  and  her  pupil  were  going  on  a  visit  to 
an  old  Catholic  family  in  the  county  of  Durham  (the  family  of  Mr  Swin- 
burne, who  was  known  advantageously  to  the  public  by  his  ^  Travels  in 
Spain  and  Sicily,'  &c.).  Mrs  Lee,  whose  education,  in  a  French  convent, 
araed  by  her  £Eitner*s  influence,  had  introduced  her  extensively  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Catholic  families  in  Fngland,  and  who  had  herself  an  invitation  to 
the  same  house  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  offer  the  use  of  her  carriage  to 
convey  all  three — t.  c,  herself,  my  sister,  and  her  governess — to  Mr.  Swin- 
burne 8.  This  natui'ally  drew  forth  from  my  motlier  an  invitation  to  Green- 
hay ;  and  to  Greenhay  she  came.  On  the  imperial  of  her  carriage,  and 
elsewhere,  she  described  herself  as  the  Hon,  Antonina  Dashwood  Lee.  But, 
in  fact,  being  only  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Lord  le  Despencer,  she  was 
not  entitled  to  that  designation.  She  had,  however,  received  a  bequest  even 
more  enviable  from  her  father,  viz.,  not  leas  than  forty-five  thousand  pounds. 
At  a  very  early  age,  she  had  married  a  young  Oxonian,  distinguiuied  for 
nothing  but  a  very  splendid  person,  which  had  procured  him  the  distin- 
guishing title  of  Handsome  Lee;  and  from  him  she  had  speedily  separated, 
on  the  agreement  of  dividing  the  fortune. 

^*  My  mother  little  guessed  what  sort  of  person  it  was  whom  she  had  asked 
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into  her  family.  So  much,  however,  she  had  undei'stood  from  Misa  Wesley 
— that  Mrs.  Lee  was  a  hold  thinker ;  and  that,  for  a  woman,  she  had  an  as- 
tonishing command  of  theological  learning.  This  it  was  that  suggested  the 
clerical  mvitations,  as  in  such  a  case  likely  to  furnish  the  most  appiropriate 
society.  But  this  led  to  a  painfxil  result.  It  might  easily  have  happened 
that  a  very  learned  clergyman  should  not  specially  have  qualified  nimself 
for  the  service  of  a  theological  tournament :  and  ray  mother's  range  of  ac- 
quaintance was  not  very  extensive  amongst  the  clerical  hody.  But  of  these 
the  two  loaders,  as  regarded  public  consideration,  were  Mr.  H— — -, 
my  guardian,  and  Mr.  Clowes,  who  for  more  than  fifty  years  offici- 
ated as  rector  of  St.  John's  Church  in  Manchester.  In  fact  the  golden 
jubilee  of  his  pastoral  connection  with  St.  John's  was  celebrated  many  years 
after  with  much  demonstrative  expression  of  public  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  universal  Manchester — the  moat  important  city  in  the  island  next  after 
London.     No  men  could  have  been  found  who  were  less  fitted  to  act  as 

champions  in  a  duel  on  behalf  of  Christianity.    Mr.  H was  dreadfully 

commonplace ;  dull,  dreadfully  dull ;  and,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature, 
incapable  of  being  in  deadly  earnest,  which  his  splendid  antagonist  at  all 
tiroes  was.  His  encounter,  therefore,  with  Mrs.  Lee,  presented  the  distress- 
ing spectacle  of  an  old,  toothless,  mumbling  mastiff,  fighting  for  the  house- 
hold to  which  he  owed  allegiance,  against  a  young  leo{Mu:de88  fresh  from  the 
forests.  Every  touch  from  her^  every  velvety  pat,  drew  blood.  And  some- 
thing comic  mingled  with  what  my  mother  felt  to  be  paramount  tragedy. 
Far  different  was  Mr.  Clowes :  holy,  visionary,  apostolic,  he  could  not  be 
treated  disrespectfully.  No  man  could  deny  him  a  qualified  homage.  But 
for  any  polemic  service  he  wanted  the  taste,  the  training,  and  the  particular 
sort  of  erudition  required.  Neither  would  such  advantages^  if  he  had  hap- 
pened to  possess  them,  have  at  all  availed  him  in  a  case  like  this.  Horror, 
olank  horror,  seized  him  upon  seeing  a  woman,  a  young  woman,  a  woman 
of  captivating  beauty,  whom  God  had  adorned  so  eminently  with  gifts  of 
person  and  of  mind,  breathing  sentiments  that  to  him  seemed  fresh  from  the 
mintage  of  hell.  He  could  have  apostrophised  her  (as  long  afterwards  he 
himseu  told  me)  in  the  words  of  Shakespere's  Juliet — 

*  Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical  1' 

for  he  was  one  of  those  who  never  think  of  Christianity  as  the  subject  of  de- 
fence. Could  sunshine,  could  light,  could  the  glories  of  the  dawn,  call  for 
defence  ?  Not  as  a  thing  to  be  defended,  but  as  a  thing  to  be  interpreted, 
as  a  thing  to  be  illuminated,  did  Christianity  exist  for  him.  He,  therefore, 
was  even  more  unserviceable  as  a  champion  against  the  deliberate  impeacher 
of  Christian  evidences,  than  my  reverend  guardian. 

*'  Thus  it  was  that  he  himself  explained  his  own  position,  in  after  days, 
when  I  had  reached  my  sixteenth  year,  and  visited  him  upon  terms  of 
friendship  as  close  as  can  ever  have  existed  between  a  boy  and  a  man  already 
grey-headed.  Him  and  his  noiseless  parsonage,  the  pensive  abode  for  sixty 
years  of  religious  reverie  and  anchoritish  self-denial,  I  have  described  fur- 
ther on.  In  some  limited  sense  he  belongs  to  our  literature ;  for  he  was,  in 
fact,  the  introducer  of  Swedenborg  to  this  country ;  as  bein^  himself  parti- 
ally the  translator  of  Swedenborg ;  and  still  more  as  organising  a  patronage 
to  other  people's  translations ;  and  also,  I  believe,  as  republishing  the  ori- 

S'nal  Latin  works  of  Swedenborg.  To  say  that  of  Mr.  Clowes,  was,  until 
tely,  but  another  way  of  describing  him  as  a  delirious  dreamer.  At  pre- 
sent (1863),  I  presume  the  r^er  to  be  aware  that  Cambridge  has,  within 
the  last  few  years,  unsettled  and  even  revolutionised  our  estimates  of  Swed- 
enborg as  a  philosopher.  That  man,  indeed,  whom  Emerson  ranks  as  one 
amongst  his  inner  consistory  of  intellectual  potentates,  cannot  be  the  absolute 
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trifler  that  Kant  (who  knew  him  only  hy  the  most  trivial  of  his  pretensioiis)^ 
eighty  years  ago,  supposed  him.  Assuredly,  Mr.  Clowes  was  no  trifler,  but 
lived  habitually  a  life  of  power,  though  in  a  world  of  religious  mysticism 
and  of  apocalyptic  visions.  To  him,  being  such  a  man  by  nature  and  by 
habit,  it  was  m  effect  the  lofty  Lady  Geraldine  from  Coleridge's  *  Chri&ta- 
belle'  that  stood  before  him  in  this  infidel  lady.  A  magnificent  witch  she 
was,  like  the  Lady  Geraldine  ;  having  the  same  superb  beauty ;  the  same 
power  of  throwing  spells  over  the  ordinary  gazer ;  and  yet  at  intervals  un- 
masking to  some  sohtary,  unfascinated  spectator  the  same  dull  blink  of  a 
snaky  eye ;  and  revealing,  through  the  most  fugitive  of  gleams,  a  traitress 
couchani  beneath  what  else  to  all  others  seemed  the  form  of  a  lady,  armed 
with  incomparable  pretensions— one  that  was 

<  Beautiful  exceedingly. 
Like  a  lady  from  a  far  countrie.' 

"  The  scene,  as  I  heard  it  sketched  long  years  afterwards  by  more  than 
one  of  those  who  had  witnessed  it,  was  painful  in  excess.  And  the  shock 
given  to  my  mother  was  memorable.  For  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  her 
long  and  healthy  life,  site  suffered  an  alarming  nervous  attack.  Partly  this 
arose  from  the  conflict  between  herself  in  the  character  of  hostess,  and  her- 
self as  a  loyal  daughter  of  Christian  faith ;  she  shuddered,  in  a  degree  almost 
incontroUable  and  bevond  her  power  to  dissemble,  at  the  unfeminine  intre- 
pidity with  which  *  the  leopardess'  conducted  her  assaults  upon  the  sheep- 
folds  of  orthodoxy ;  and,  partly  also,  this  internal  conflict  arose  from  con- 
cern on  behalf  of  her  own  servants,  who  waited  at  dinner,  and  were  inevit- 
ably liable  to  impressions  from  what  they  heard.  My  mother,  by  original 
choice,  and  by  early  training  under  a  very  aristocratic  father,  recoiled  as 
austerely  from  all  direct  communication  with  her  servanta,  as  the  Pythia  at 
Delphi  from  the  attendants  that  swept  out  the  temple.  But  not  the  less  her 
conscience,  in  all  stages  of  her  life,  having  or  not.  having  any  special  know- 
ledge of  religion,  acknowledged  a  pathetic  weight  of  obligiation  to  remove 
from  her  household  all  confessedly  corrupting  influences.  And  here  was 
one  which  she  could  not  remove.  What  chiefly  she  feared,  on  behalf  of  her 
servants,  was  either,  Ist,  the  danger  from  the  simple  fact^  now  suddenly 
made  known  to  them,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  person  unusually  gifted  to 
deny  Christianity :  such  a  denial  and  haughty  abjuration  could  not  but 
carry  itself  more  profoundly  into  the  reflective  mind,  even  of  servants,  when 
the  arrow  came  winged  and  made  buoyant  by  the  gay  feathering  of  so  many 
splendid  accomplishments.  This  general  fact  was  appreciable  by  those  who 
would  foi*get,  and  never  could  have  understood,  the  particular  arguments  of 
the  infideL  Yet,  even  as  regarded  these  particular  arguments,  2dly,  my 
mother  feared  that  some  one — brief,  telling,  and  rememberable — might  be 
singled  out  from  the  rest,  might  transplant  itself  to  the  servants'  haU,  and 
take  root  for  life  in  some  mind  sufliciently  thoughtful  to  invest,  it  with  in- 
terest, and  yet  far  removed  from  any  opportunities,  through  books  or  society, 
for  disarming  the  argument  of  its  sting.  Such  a  danger  was  quickened  by 
the  character  and  pretensions  of  Mrs.  Lee's  footman,  who  was  a  daily  wit- 
ness, whilst  standing  behind  his  mistress's  chair  at  dinner,  to  the  confusion 
which  she  carried  into  the  hostile  camp,  and  might  be  supposed  to  renew 
such  discussions  in  the  servants'  hall  with  singular  advantages  for  a  favour- 
able attention.  For  he  was  a  showy  and  most  audacious  Londoner,  and 
what  is  technically  known  in  the  language  of  servants'  hi  ring-offices^  as  *a 
man  of  figure.'  He  might,  therefore,  be  considered  as  one  dangerously 
armed  for  shaking  religious  principles,  especially  amongst  the  female  ser- 
vants.    Here,  however,  1  believe  tnat  my  mother  was  mistaken.     Women 
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of  humble  station,  less  than  any  other  clasri,  have  any  tendency  to  sympathise 
with  boldness  that  manifests  itself  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  religion.  Per- 
haps a  natural  instinct  tells  them,  that  levity  of  that  nature  will  pretty  surely 
extend  itself  contagiously  to  other  modes  of  conscientious  obligation ;  at  any 
rate,  my  own  experience  would  warrant  me  in  doubting  whether  any  in- 
stance were  ever  known  of  a  woman,  in  the  rank  of  servant,  regarding  in- 
fidelity or  irreligion  as  something  brilliant,  or  interesting,  or  in  emy  way  as 
favourably  distii\guishing  a  man.  Meantime,  this  conscientious  appi^hen- 
aion  on  account  of  the  servants  applied  to  contingencies  that  were  remote. 
But  the  pity  on  account  of  the  poor  lady  herself  applied  to  a  danger  that 
aeemed  imminent  and  deadly.  This  beautiful  and  splendid  young  creature, 
as  my  mother  knew,  was  floating,  without  anchor  or  knowledge  of  any 
anchoring  grounds,  upon  the  unfathomable  ocean  of  a  London  world,  which, 
for  heTy  was  wrapt  in  darkness  as  regarded  its  dangers,  and  thus  for  her  the 
chances  of  shipwreck  were  seven  times  multiplied.  It  was  notorious  that 
Mrs.  Lee  had  no  protector  or  guide,  natural  or  legal.  Her  marriage  had,  in 
fact,  instead  of  imposing  new  restraints,  released  her  from  old  ones.  For 
the  legal  sc^paration  of  Doctors'  Commons  (technically  called  a  divorce,  but 
a  divorce  simply  d  menaS,  et  thoro  (from  bed  and  board),  and  not  a  vinculo 
matrimonii  (from  the  very  tie  and  obligation  of  marriage),  had  removed  her 
by  law  from  the  control  of  her  husband  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  mat- 
rimonial condition,  of  course,  enlarged  that  liberty  of  action  which  else  is 
unavoidably  narrowed  by  the  reserve  and  delicacy  natural  to  a  young  woman 
whilst  yet  unmarried.  Here  arose  one  peril  more ;  and,  2dlv,  arose  this 
most  unusual  aggravation  of  that  peril — that  Mrs.  Lee  was  depfombly  igno- 
rant of  English  life ;  indeed,  of  life  universally.  Strictly  speaking,  she  was 
even  yet  a  raw  untutored  novice  turned  suddenly  loose  from  the  twilight  of 
a  monastic  seclusion.  Under  imy  circumstances,  such  a  situation  lay  open 
to  an  amount  of  danger  that  was  afflicting  to  contemplate.  But  one  di'ead- 
ful  exasperation  of  these  fatal  auguries  lay  in  the  peculiar  temper  of  Mrs. 
Lee,  as  connected  with  her  infidel  thinking.  Her  nature  was  too  frank  and 
bold  to  tolerate  any  disguise :  and  my  mother  s  own  experience  had  now 
tanght  her  that  Mrs.  Lee  would  not  be  content  to  leave  to  the  random  call 
of  accident  the  avowal  of  her  principles.  .No  passive  or  latent  spirit  of 
free-thinking  was  hers — headlong  it  was,  uncompromising,  almost  fierce, 
and  regarding  no  resti-aints  of  place  or  season.  Xike  Shelley,  some  few 
years  later,  wliose  day  she  would  have  gloried  to  welcome,  she  looked  upon 
her  principles,  not  only  as  conferring  rights,  but  also  as  imposing  duties  of 
active  proselytism.  From  this  feature  in  her  character  it  was,  that  my 
mother  foresaw  an  ituttant  evil,  which  she  urged  Miss  Wesley  to  press  earn- 
estly on  her  attention,  viz.,  the  inevitable  alienation  of  all  her  female  friends. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Continent  (but  too  much  we  are  all  in  the  habit  of 
calling  bv  the  wide  name  of  '  the  Continent' — France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, ana  Belgium),  my  mother  was  aware  tliat  the  most  flagrant  proclam- 
ation of  infidelity  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  woman's  favourable  re- 
ception into  society.  But  in  England  at  that  time  this  was  far  otherwise. 
A  dbplay  such  as  Mrs.  Lee  habitually  forced  upon  pconle's  attention,  would 
at  once  have  the  effect  of  banishing  from  her  nouse  all  women  of  respect- 
ability. She  would  be  thrown  upon  the  society  of  men — bold  and  reckless, 
such  as  either  agreed  with  herself,  or,  being  coreless  on  the  whole  subject  of 
religion,  pretended  to  do  so.  Her  income,  though  diminished  now  by  tho 
partition  with  Mr.  Lee,  was  still  above  a  thousand  per  annum ;  which, 
though  trivial  for  any  purpose  of  display  in  a  place  so  costly  as  London,  was 
still  important  enough  to  gather  round  her  unprincipled  adventurers,  some 
of  whom  might  be  noble  enough  to  obey  no  attraction  but  that  which  lay 
in  her  marble  beauty,  in  her  Athenian  grace  and  eloquence,  and  the  wild 
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impassioned  nature  of  her  accomplishments :  by  her  acting,  her  dancing; 
her  conversation,  her  musical  improvisations,  she  was  qualified  to  attract 
the  most  intellectual  men — but  baser  attractions  would  exist  for  baser 
men ;  and  my  mother  urged  Miss  Wesley,  as  one  whom  Mrs.  Lee  ad- 
mitted to  her  confidence,  above  all  things  to  act  upon  her  pride  by 
forewarning  her,  that  such  men,  in  the  midst  of  lip  homage  to  her 
charms,  would  be  sure  to  betray  its  hoUowness  by  declining  to  let 
their  wives  and  daughters  visit  her.  Plead  what  excuses  they  wonld, 
Mrs.  Lee  might  rely  upon  it,  that  the  true  ground  for  this  insulting  absence 
of  female  visiters  woula  be  found  to  lie  in  her  profession  of  infidelity.  This 
alienation  of  female  society  would,  it  was  clear,  be  precipitated  enormously 
by  Mrs.  Lee's  frankness.  A  result,  that  might  by  a  dissembling  policy  have 
been  delayed  indefinitely,  would  now  be  hurried  forward  to  an  inmiediate 
crisis.  And  in  this  result  went  to  wreck  the  very  best  part  of  Mrs.  Lee » 
securities  against  ruin. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  all  the  evil  followed,  which  had 
been  predicted,  and  through  the  channels  which  had  been  predicted." 

De  Quincey  never  shews  his  power  as  a  writer  more  strikingly  than 
when  he  is  busied  in  painting  details,  and  bringing  out  into  foil  relief 
situations  or  notices,  which  most  other  writers  would  only  venture  t^ 
characteriise  by  one  sentence  or  exclamation  of  astonishment  or  helpless- 
ness. Take,  for  instance,  our  author's  description  of  his  first  entrance 
into  what  he  has  called  "  the  Nation  of  London."  Myriads  have  made 
the  same  journey,  and  felt  in  some  shape  or  degree  the  same  impression ; 
but  who  of  all  these  myriads  either  have,  or  could  have,  detailed  the  im- 
pression made  in  terms  like  the  following : — 

"It  was  a  most  heavenly  day  in  May  of  this  year  (1800),  when  I  first 
beheld  and  first  entered  this  mighty  wildemesei,  the  city — ^no !  not  the  city, 
but  the  nation — of  London.  Often  since  then,  at  distances  of  two  and  three 
hundred  miles  or  more  from  this  colossal  emporium  of  men,  wealth,  arts, 
and  intellectual  power,  have  I  felt  the  sublime  expression  of  her  enormous 
magnitude  in  one  simple  form  of  ordinary  occurrence,  viz.,  in  the  vast  droves 
of  cattle,  suppose  upon  the  great  north  roads,  all  with  their  heads  directed 
to  London,  and  expounding  the  size  of  the  attracting  body,  together  with 
the  force  of  its  attractive  power,  by  the  never-ending  succession  of  these 
droves,  and  the  remoteness  from  the  capital  of  the  lines  upon  which  they 
were  moving.  A  suction  so  powerful,  felt  along  radii  so  vast,  and  a  con* 
sciousness,  at  the  same  time,  that  upon  other  radii  still  more  vast,  both  by 
hmd  and  by  sea,  the  same  suction  is  operating,  night  and  day,  summer  and 
winter,  and  hurrying  for  ever  into  one  centre  the  infinite  means  needed  for 
her  infinite  purposes,  and  the  endless  tributes  to  the  skill  or  to  the  luxnrr 
of  her  endless  population,  crowds  the  ima<>:ination  with  a  pomp  to  whicn 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  upon  this  planet,  either  amongst  the  things 
that  have  been,  or  the  things  that  are.  Or,  if  any  exception  there  is,  it 
must  be  sought  in  ancient  Rome.  We,  upon  this  occasion,  were  in  an  open 
carriage,  and,  chiefly  (as  I  imagine)  to  avoid  the  dust,  we  approached  Lon- 
don by  rural  lanes,  wheie  any  such  could  be  found,  or,  at  least,  along  by- 
roads, quiet  and  sliady,  collateral  to  the  main  roads.  In  that  mode  of 
approach,  we  missed  some  features  of  the  sublimity  belonging  to  any  of  the 
common  approaches  upon  a  main  road ;  we  missed  the  whirl  and  the  uproar, 
the  tumult  and  the  a^tation,  which  continually  thicken  and  thicken  through- 
out the  last  dozen  miles  before  you  reach  the  suburbs.  Already,  at  three 
stages'  distance  (say,  40  miles  from  London),  upon  some  of  the  matest 
roads,  the  dim  presentiment  of  some  vast  capital  reaches  yon  obscurely,  «oA 
like  a  miagiviDg.    This  blind  sympathy  yriih  a  mighty  but  unseen  object. 
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some  vast  ninj^netic  range  of  Alps,  in  your  neighbourhood,  continues  to  in- 
crease, you  know  not  how.  Arrived  at  the  last  station  for  changing  horses, 
Bamet,  suppose,  on  one  of  the  north  roads,  or  Hounslow  on  the  western, 
you  no  longer  think  (as  in  all  other  places)  of  naming  the  next  stage ;  nobody 
says,  on  pulling  up,  *  Horses  on  to  London ' — that  would  sound  ludicrous ; 
one  mighty  idea  broods  over  all  minds,  making  it  impossible  to  suppose  any 
other  destination.  Launched  upon  this  final  stage,  you  soon  begin  to  feel 
yourself  entering  the  stream  as  it  were  of  a  Norwegian  maelstrom  ;  and  the 
stream  at  length  be<'omes  the  i-ush  of  a  cataract.  AVhat  is  meant  by  the 
Latin  word  trtfpidatio  ?  Not  anything  peculiarly  connected  with  panic  ;  it 
belongs  as  much  to  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  a  coming  battle,  as  of  a  com- 
ing flight ;  to  a  marriage  festival  as  much  as  to  a  massacre  ;  agitation  is  the 
nearest  English  word.  This  trejndation  increases  both  audibly  and  visibly 
at  every  half  mile,  pretty  much  as  one  may  suppose  the  roar  of  Niagara 
and  the  thrilling  of  the  ground  to  grow  upon  the  senses  in  the  last  ten  miles 
of  approach,  with  the  wind  in  its  favour,  until  at  length  it  would  absorb  and 
extinguish  all  other  sounds  whatsoever.  Finally,  for  miles  before  you  reach 
a  suburb  of  London  such  as  Islington,  a  last  great  sign  and  augury  of 
the  immensity  which  belongs  to  the  coming  metropolis  forces  itself  upon 
the  dullest  observer,  in  the  growing  sense  of  his  own  utter  insignifi- 
cance. Everywhere  else  in  England,  you  yourself,  horses,  carriage,  at- 
tendants (if  you  travel  with  any),  are  regarded  with  attention,  per- 
haps even  curiosity :  at  all  events  you  are  seen.  But,  after  passing  the 
final  post-house  on  every  avenue  to  London,  for  the  latter  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  you  become  aware  that  you  are  no  longer  noticed :  nobody  sees  you  ; 
nobody  hears  you  ;  nobody  regards  you  ;  you  do  not  even  regard  yourself. 
In  fiict,  how  snould  you,  at  the  moment  of  first  ascertaining  your  own  total 
unimportance  in  the  sum  of  things — a  poor  shivering  unit  in  the  aggregate 
of  human  life  ?  Now,  for  the  first  time,  whatever  manner  of  man  you  wei-e, 
or  seemed  to  be  at  starting,  squire  or  '  squireen,'  lord  or  lordling,  and  how- 
ever related  to  that  city,  hamlet,  or  solitary  house,  from  which  yesterday  or 
to-day  you  slipped  your  cable, — beyond  disguise  you  find  yourself  bat  one 
wave  in  a  total  Atlantic,  one  plant  (and  a  parasitical  plant  besides,  needing 
alien  props)  in  a  forest  of  America* 

**  These  arc  feelings  which  do  not  belong  by  preference  to  thoughtful 
Jveople — ^far  less  to  people  merely  sentimental.  No  man  ever  was  left  to 
nimself  for  the  first  time  in  the  streets,  as  yet  unknown,  of  London,  but  he 
must  have  been  saddened  and  mortified,  perhaps  terrified,  by  the  sense  of 
desertion  and  utter  loneliness  which  belong  to  his  situation.  No  lonelinei» 
can  be  like  that  which  weighs  upon  the  heart  in  the  centre  of  faces  never- 
ending,  without  voice  or  utterance  for  him ;  eyes  innumerable,  that  have 
^  no  speculation'  in  their  orbs  which  he  can  understand ;  and  hurrying  figures 
of  men  and  women  weaving  to  and  fro,  with  no  apparent  purposes  intelli- 
gible to  a  stranger,  seeming  like  a  mask  of  maniacs,  or,  oiten times,  like  a 
nageUnt  of  phantoms.  The  great  length  of  the  streets  in  many  quarters  of 
London ;  the  continual  opening  of  transient  glimpses  into  other  vistas  equally 
tar>8treachine,  going  off  at  right-angles  to  the  one  which  you  are  traversing ; 
and  the  muncy  atmosphere  which,  settling  upon  the  remoter  end  of  every 
long  avenue,  wrws  its  termination  in  gloom  and  uncertainty ;  all  these  are 
circumstances  aiding  that  sense  of  vastness  and  illimitable  proportions  which 
for  ever  brood  over  the  aspect  of  London  in  its  interior.  Much  of  the  feel- 
ing which  beloDfi;s  to  the  outside  of  London,  in  its  approaches  for  the  last 
few  miles,  1  had  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  stealthy  route  of  by-roads,  lying 
near  Oxbridge  and  Watford,  through  which  we  crept  into  the  suburbs. 
But  for  that  reason^  the  more  abrupt  and  startling  had  been  the  effect  of 
emerging  somewhere  into  the  £dfleware  Hoad,  and  soon  afterwards  into  the 
y&ty  streets  of  London  itself; — ^through  ichat  streets^  or  even  yjVvax  v^toVet 
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of  London,  id  now  totally  obliterated  from  my  mind,  having  perhaps  never 
been  comprehended.  All  that  1  remember  is  one  monotonons  awe  and  blind 
sense  of  mysterious  gi'andeur  and  Babylonian  confusion,  which  seemed  to 
pursue  and  to  invest  the  whole  equipage  of  human  life,  as  we  moved  for 
nearly  two  hours  through  streets;  sometimes  brought  to  anchor  for  ten 
minutes  or  more,  by  what  is  technically  ealled  a  *•  lock,'  that  is,  a  line  of 
carriages  of  every  description  inextricably  massed,  and  obstructing  each  other 
far  OS  the  eye  could  stretch  ;  and  then,  as  if  under  an  enchanter's  rod,  the 
^  lock*  seemed  to  thaw ;  motion  spread  with  the  fluent  race  of  light  or  sound 
through  the  whole  icebound  mass,  until  the  subtle  influence  reached  us  also ; 
who  were  again  absorbed  into  the  great  rush  of  flying  carriages ;  or,  at  times, 
we  turned  off  into  some  less  tumultuous  street,  but  of  the  same  mile-long 
character;  and,  finally,  drawing  up  about  noon,  we  alighted  at  some  place, 
which  is  as  little  within  my  distinct  remembrance  as  the  route  by  which  we 
reached  it. 

''  For  what  had  we  come  ?  To  see  London.  And  what  were  the  limits 
within  which  we  proposed  to  crowd  that  little  feat  V     At  five  o'clock  we 

were  to  dine  at  Porters ,  a  seat  of  Lord  VVestport's  grandfather,  and, 

from  the  distance,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  leave  London  at  half-past 
three  ;  so  that  a  little  more  than  three  hours  were  all  we  had  for  Lonaon. 
Our  charioteer,  my  friend's  tutor,  was  summoned  away  from  us  on  business 
until  that  hour ;  and  we  were  left,  therefore,  entirely  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  own  skill  in  turning  the  time  to  the  best  account,  for  contriving  (if  such 
a  thing  were  possible)  to  do  something  or  other  which,  by  any  fiction  of 
courtesy,  or  constructively,  so  as  to  satisfy  a  lawyer,  or  in  a  sense  sufficient 
to  win  a  wager,  might  be  taken  and  received  for  having  '  seen  London.' 

"  What  could  be  done  ?  We  sat  down,  I  remember,  in  a  mood  of  des- 
pondency, to  consider.  The  spectacles  were  too  many  b v  thousands ;  inopes 
no9  copia  fecit;  our  very  wealth  made  us  poor;  and  the  choice  was  distracted. 
But  which  of  them  all  could  be  thought  general  or  representative  enough  to 
stand  for  the  universe  of  London  ?  >Ve  could  not  traverse  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  this  mighty  orb ;  that  was  clear ;  and,  therefore^  the  next 
best  thing  was  to  place  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  in  some  relation  to  the 
spectacles  of  London,  which  might  answer  to  the  centre.  Yet  how '(  That 
sounded  well  and  metaphysical;  but  what  did  it  mean  if  acted  npon? 
What  was  the  centre  of  London  for  any  purpose  whatever — latitndinarian 
or  longitudinarin — literary,  social,  or  mercantile — geographical,  astronomical, 
or  (as  Mrs.  Malaprop  kindly  suggests)  diabolical  f  Apparently  that  we 
should  stay  at  our  inn :  for  in  that  way  we  seemed  best  to  distribute 
our  presence  equally  amongst  all,  viz.,  by  going  to  none  in  particular." 

One  of  the  most  interest'mg  chapters  of  the  whole  work  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, that  entitled  "  My  Brother."  It  contains  the  description  of  a  boy, 
nicknamed  Pink,  probably  on  account  of  his  consummate  beauty  and 
early  tendencies  to  shyness  and  reserve,  but  who,  in  very  early  life,  ran 
through  a  series  of  most  wonderful  and  hazardous  adventure8,*»being 
obviously  of  a  mental  constitution  in  many  respects  exactly  resembling 
that  of  our  author — till  at  last  he  entered  as  a  common  sailor  on  board 
B  ship  then  lying  in  the  docks  of  Liverpool,  which  was  ultimately  cap- 
tured, off  the  coast  of  Peru,  by  pirates,  and  most  of  the  crew  were  mas- 
sacred,— Pink,  however,  on  account  of  some  useful  qualities  which  he 
possessed,  was  saved.  We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  our  author 
throughout  the  most  heart-touching  series  of  reflections  with  which  he 
retraces  this  portion  of  poor  Pink's  history — how  the  beautiful  and  ac- 
fomplifibed^  but  still  very  youthful  boy,  sailed  with  pirates-— saw  all 
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their  enormities — and  was  in  almost  unavoidable  danger  of  catching  all 
their  pollution  j-r-but  the  following  part  of  the  narrative  appears  to  us  so 
good  a  specimen  of  our  author's  descriptive  powers,  that  we  cannot  avoid 
presenting  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  relates  to  a  kind  of  super- 
stition which  prevails  among  some  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  is  thus 
introduced  by  our  author  to  the  reader's  attention  : — 

*'  All  sailors,  it  is  notorious,  are  superstitious ;  partly,  I  suppose,  from 
looking  out  so  much  upon  the  wilderness  of  waves,  empty  of  all  human 
life ;  for  mighty  solitudes  arc  generally  fear>haunted  and  fear-peopled ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  solitudes  of  forests,  where,  in  the  absence  of  human  forms 
and  ordinary  .human  sounds,  are  discerned  forms  more  dusky  and  vague,  not 
referred  by  the  eye  to  any  known  type,  and  sounds  imperfectly  intelligible. 
And,  therefore,  are  all  German  coal-burners,  wood-cutters,  &c.,  superstitious. 
Now  the  sea  is  often  peopled,  amidst  its  ravings,  with  what  seem  innumerable 
human  voices — such  voices,  or  as  ominous,  as  what  were  heard  by  Kubla 
Khan — *  ancestral   voices    prophesying  war;*  oftentimes  laughter  mixes, 
from  a  distance,  (seeming  to  come  also  from  distant  times,  as  well  as  distant 
places,)  with  the  uproar  of  waters ;  and  doubtless  shapes  of  fear,  or  shapes 
of  beauty  not  less  awfiil,  are  at  times  seen  upon  the  waves  by  the  diseased 
eve  of  the  sailor,  in  other  cases  besides  the  somewhat  rare  one  of  calenture. 
This  vast  solitude  of  the  sea  being  taken,  therefore,  as  one  condition  of  the 
superstitious  fear  found  so  commonly  among  sailors,  a  second  may  be  the 
perilous  insecurity  of  their  own  lives,  or  (if  the  lives  of  sailors,  after  all,  by 
means  of  large  immunities  from  danger  in  other  shapes  are  not  so  insecure  as 
is  supposed,  though  by  the  way,  it  is  enough  for  this  result  that  to  them- 
selves they  seem  so,)  yet  at  all  events  the  msecurity  of  the  ships  in  which 
they  sail.     In  such  a  case,  in  the  case  of  battle,  and  in  others  where  the 
empire  of  chance  seems  absolute,  there  the  temptation  is  greatest  to  dally 
witn  supernatural  oracles  and  supernatural  means  of  consulting  them.     Fi- 
nally, the  interruption  habitually  of  all  ordinary  avenues  to  information 
about  the  fate  of  their  dearest  relatives ;  the  consequent  agitation  which 
must  often  possess  those  who  are  re-entering  upon  home  waters ;  and  the 
sudden  burst,  upon  stepping  ashore,  of  heart-shaking  news  in  long  accumu- 
lated arrears — tnese  are  circumstances  which  dispose  the  mind  to  look  out 
for  relief  towards  signs  and  omens  as  one  way  of  breaking  the  shock  by  dim 
anticipations.     Rats  leaving  a  vessel  destined  to  sink,  although  the  political 
application  of  it  as  a  name  of  reproach  is  purely  modem,  must  be  ranked 
among  the  oldest  of  omens ;  and  perhaps  the  most  sober-minded  of  men 
might  have  leave  to  be  moved  with  any  augury  of  au  ancient  traditional 
order,  such  as  had  won  faith  for  centuries,  applied  to  a  fate  so  interesting  as 
that  of  the  ship  to  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  committing  himself.    Other 
causes  mi^ht  be  assigned,  causative  of  nautical  superstition^  and  tending  to 
feed  it.     But  enough.     It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  family  of  sailors  u 
Buperstitious.     My  brother,  poor  Pink  (this  was  an  old  household  name 
which  he  retained  amongst  us  from  an  incident  of  his  childhood,)  was  so  in 
an  immoderate  degree.     Being  a  great  reader,  (in  fact  he  had  read  everything 
in  his  mother  tongue  that  was  of  general  interest,)  he  was  pretty  well  aware 
how  general  was  the  ridicule  attached  in  our  times  to  the  subject  of  ghosts. 
But  this — nor  the  reverence  he  yielded  otherwise  to  some  of  those  writers 
who  had  joined  in  that  ridicule — any  more  had  unsettled  his  faith  in  their 
existence,  than  the  submission  of  a  sailor  in  a  religious  sense  to  his  spiritual 
counsellor  upon  the  false  and  fraudulent  pleasures  of  luxury  can  ever  disturb  his 
remembrance  of  the  virtues  lodged  in  rum  or  tobacco.   His  own  unconquer- 
Able,  unanswerable,  experience,  the  blank  realities  of  pleasure  and  pain,  put 
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to  flight  all  arguments  whatsoever  that  anclior  only  in  his  understandiDg. 
Pink  used,  in  arguing  the  case  with  me^  to  admit  that  ghosts  might  be  ques^ 
tionable  realities  in  our  hemisphere;  but '  it's  a  different  thing  to  the  tuMan/ 
of  the  line.*  And  then  he  would  go  on  to  tell  me  of  his  own  fearful  expe- 
rience ;  in  particular  of  one  many  times  renewed,  and  investigated  to  no 
purpose  by  parties  of  men  communicating  from  a  distance  upon  a  system  of 
concerted  signals,  in  one  of  the  Gallapaffos  Islands.  These  islands,  which 
were  visited,  and  1  think  described,  by  Dam  pier — and  therefore  must  have 
been  an  asylum  to  the  Buccaneers  and  Flibustiers  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century— were  so  still  to  their  more  desperate  successors,  the 
Pirates,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth ;  and  for  the  same  reason — the 
facilities  they  offer  (rare  in  those  seas)  for  procuring  wood  and  water.  Hi- 
ther, then,  the  black  flag  often  resorted ;  and  here,  amidst  these  romantic 
solitudes — islands  untcnantetl  by  man — oftentimes  it  lay  furled  np  for  weeks 
together ;  rapine  and  murder  had  rest  for  a  season ;  and  the  bloody  cutlass 
slept  within  its  scabbard.  When  this  happened,  euid  when  it  became  known 
beforehand  that  it  would  happen,  a  tent  was  pitched  on  shore  for  my  brother^ 
and  the  chronometers  wei-e  transported  thither  for  the  period  of  their  stay. 

The  island  selected  for  this  purpose,  amongst  the  many  equally  open  to 
their  choice,  might,  according  to  circumstances,  be  that  which  ofiered  the 
best  anchorage,  or  that  from  which  the  re-embarkation  was  easiest,  or  that 
which  allowed  the  readiest  access  to  wood  and  water.  But  for  some,  or  all 
of  these  advantages,  the  particular  island  most  generally  honoured  by  the 
piratical  custom  and  ^  good-will,'  was  one  known  to  American  navigators  as 
'  The  Woodcutter's  Island.'  There  was  some  old  tradition — and  I  know 
not  but  it  was  a  tradition  dating  from  the  times  of  Dampier — that  a  Spaniard 
or  an  Indian  settler  in  this  island  (relying,  perhaps,  too  entirely  upon  the 
protection  of  perfect  solitude)  had  been  murdered  in  pure  wantonness  by 
some  of  the  lawless  rovers  who  frequented  this  solitary  archipelago.  Whe- 
ther it  were  from  some  peculiar  atrocity  of  bad  faith  m  the  act,  or  from  the 
sanctity  of  the  man,  or  the  deep  solitude  of  the  island,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
peculiar  edification  of  mariners  in  these  semi- Christian  seas — so,  however,  it 
was,  and  attested  by  generations  of  sea- vagabonds^  (for  most  of  the  armed 
roamei's  in  these  ocean  Zaaras  at  one  time  were  of  a  suspicious  order^)  that 
every  night,  duly  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  twiliAt  began  to  prevail, 
a  sound  arose — audible  to  other  islands,  and  to  every  ship  lying  quietly  at 
anchor  in  that  neighlx)urhood — of  a  woodcutter's  axe.  Sturdy  were  the 
blows,  and  steady  the  succession  in  which  they  followed  ;  some  even  fancied 
they  could  hear  that  sort  of  groaning  resj)iration  which  is  made  by  men  who 
use  an  axe,  or  by  those  who  in  towns  ply  the  'three-man  beetle*  of  Falstaff, 
as  paviors ;  echoes  they  certainly  heard  of  every  blow,  from  the  profound 
woods  and  the  sylvan  ]>recipices  on  the  margin  of  the  shores ;  whicli,  how- 
ever, should  rather  indicate  that  the  sounds  were  not  supernatural,  since,  if 
a  visual  object,  falling  under  hyper-physical,  or  cata-physical  laws,  loses  its 
shadow,  by  parity  of  argument,  an  audible  object,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
should  lose  its  echo.  But  this  was  the  story,  and  amongst  sailors  there  is  as 
little  variety  of  versions  in  telling  any  true  sea-story,  as  there  is  in  a  log^ 
book,  or  in  *"  The  Flying  Dutchman :'  literatim  fidelity  is,  with  a  sailor,  a 
point  at  once  of  religious  faith  and  worldly  honour.  The  close  of  the  stoty 
was,  that  after,  suppose,  ten  or  twelve  minutes  of  hacking  and  hewing,  a 
horrid  crash  was  heard,  announcing  that  the  tree,  if  tree  it  were,  that  never 
yet  was  made  visible  to  daylight  search,  had  yielded  to  the  old  woodmans 
persecution.  It  was  exactly  the  crash,  so  familiar  to  many  ears  on  boan} 
the  neighbouring  vessels,  which  expresses  the  harsh  teai'ing  asunder  of  the 
fibres,  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  trunk  in  falling ;  beginning  slowly,  itt- 
creasing  rapidly,  and  terminating  in  one  rush  of  rending.     This  over — ont 
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tree  felled  '  towards  his  winter  store*— there  was  an  interval :  inan  must  have 
rest ;  and  the  old  woodman,  after  working  for  more  than  a  century,  must 
want  repose.  Time  enough  to  hegin  again  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  re- 
laxation. Sure  enough,  in  that  space  of  time,  again  hegan,  in  the  words  of 
Comus,  ^  the  wonted  roar  amid  the  woods.'  Again  the  hlows  become 
quicker,  as  the  catastrophe  dvcw  nearer ;  again  the  final  crash  resounded  ; 
«od  again  the  mighty  echoes  travelled  through  the  solitary  forests,  and  were 
taken  up  by  all  the  islands  near  and  far,  like  Joanna  s  laugh  amongst  the 
Westmoreland  hills,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  silent  ocean.  Yet,  where- 
fore should  the  ocean  be  astonished — he  that  had  heard  this  nightly  tumult 
by  all  accounts,  for  more  than  a  century  ?  My  brother,  liowever,  poor 
Pink,  mat  astonished,  in  good  earnest,  being,  in  that  respect,  of  the  genug 
ntUmitorum  ;  and  as  often  as  the  gentlemen  pirates  steered  their  course  for 
the  Gallapagos,  he  would  sink  in  spirit  before  the  trials  he  might  be  sum- 
moned to  face.  No  second  person  was  ever  put  on  shore  with  Pink,  lest 
poor  Pink  and  he  might  become  jovial  over  tno  liquor,  and  the  chronome- 
ters be  broken  or  neglected ;  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  spirits  was  neces- 
sarily landed,  as  well  as  of  provisions,  because  sometimes  a  sudden  change  of 
weather,  or  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  suspicious  sail,  might  draw  the  ship 
ofiP  the  island  for  a  fortnight.  My  brother  could  have  pleaded  his  fears  with- 
out shame  ;  but  he  had  a  character  to  maintain  with  tne  sailors ;  he  was  re- 
spected equally  for  his  seamanship  and  his  shipmanship.  By  the  way,  when 
It  is  considered,  that  one  half  of  a  sailor's  professional  science  refers  him  to 
the  stars  (though  it  is  true  the  other  half  refers  him  to  the  sails  and  shrouds 
of  a  ship,)  iust  as  in  geodesical  operations,  one  part  is  referred  to  heaven,  and 
one  to  eartn — when  this  is  considered,  another  argument  arises  for  the  su- 
perstition of  sailors,  so  far  as  it  is  astrological.  They  who  know  (but  know 
the  •n  without  knowing  the  im  n)  that  the  stars  have  much  to  do  in  guid- 
ing their  own  movements,  which  are  yet  so  far  from  the  stars,  and,  to  all 
Appearance,  so  little  connected  with  them,  ,may  be  excused  for  supposing 
tnat  the  stars  are  connected  astrologically  with  human  destinies.  But  this 
b^  the  way.  The  sailors,  looking  to  Pink's  double  skill,  and  to  his  expe- 
nence  on  shore,  (more  astonishing  than  all  beside,  being  experience  gathered 
amongst  ghosts)  expressed  an  admiration  which,  to  one  who  was  also  a  sailor, 
had  too  genial  a  sound  to  be  sacrificed,  if  it  could  be  maintained  at  any  price. 
Therefore  it  was,  that  Pink  still  clung,  in  spite  of  his  terrors,  to  his  shore 
appointment.  But  hard  was  his  trial ;  and  many  a  time  has  he  described 
to  me  one  effect  of  it,  when  too  long  continued,  or  combined  with  darkness 
too  intense.  The  woodcutter  would  begin  his  operations  soon  after  the  sun 
had  set ;  but  uniformly,  at  that  time,  his  noise  was  less.  Three  hours  after 
sunset,  it  had  increased  ;  and  generally  at  midnight  it  was  greatest,  but  not 
always.  Sometimes  the  case  varied  thus  far,  that  it  greatly  increased  to- 
waros  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  the  sound  grew  louder, 
and  thereby  seemed  to  draw  nearer,  poor  Pink's  ghostly  panic  grew  insup- 
portable ;  and  he  absolutely  crept  from  his  pavilion  and  its  luxurious  com- 
Torts,  to  a  point  of  rock — a  promontory — about  half  a  mile  off,  from  which 
he  could  see  the  ship.  The  mere  sight  of  a  human  abode,  though  an  abode 
of  ruffians,  comforted  his  panic  AVith  the  approach  of  daylight,  the  myste- 
rious sounds  ceased.  Cock-crow  there  happened  to  bo  none,  in  those  islands 
of  the  Gallapagos,  or  none  in  that  particular  island;  though  many  cocks  are 
heard  crowing  in  the  woods  of  America,  and  these,  perhaps,  might  be  caught 
by  spiritual  senses ;  or  the  woodcutter  may  be  supposed,  upon  Hamlet's 
principle,  either  scenting  the  morning  air,  or  catching  the  sounds  of  Chris- 
tian matin-bells,  from  some  dim  convent,  in  the  depth  of  American  forests. 
i^owever,  so  it  was ;  the  woodcutter's  axe  began  to  intermit  about  tho  ear- 
liest approach  of  dawn,  and  as  light  strengthened,  it  ceased  entirely.     At 
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nine,  ten,  or  ch;ven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  whole  Appeared  to  hare  been 
a  delusion,  but  towards  sunset  it  revived  in  credit,  during  twilight  it  stmig- 
thened,  and  very  soon  afterwards  superstitious  panic  was  again  seated  on  her 
throne.  Such  were  the  fluctuations  of  the  case.  Meantime,  I^nk,  sitting 
on  his  promontory  in  early  dawn,  and  consoling  his  terrors,  by  looking  away 
from  the  migrhty  woods  to  the  tranquil  ship,  on  board  of  which  (in  n>ite  of 
her  secret  blaclc  flag),  the  whole  crew,  murderers  and  ail,  were  sleeping 
peacefully — he,  a  beautiful  Englbh  boy,  chased  away  to  the  Antipodes  from 
one  early  home  by  his  sense  of  wounded  honour,  and  from  his  immediate 
home  by  superstitious  fear,  recalled  to  my  mind  an  image  and  a  situation 
that  had  been  beautifully  sketched  by  Miss  Bannerman  in  *•  Basil,'  one  of 
the  strikine  (though,  to  rapid  readers,  somewhat  unintelligible)  metrical 
tales  publi^ed  early  in  this  century,  entitled,  ^  Tales  of  Superstition  and 
Chivalry.'  Basil  is  a  *■  rude  sea-boy,'  desolate  and  neglected  from  infancy, 
but  with  feelings  profound  from  nature,  and  fed  by  solitude.  He  dwells 
alone  in  a  rocky  cave ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  supernatural  terrors 
coimected  with  a  murder,  arising  in  some  way  (not  very  cleariy  made  out) 
to  trouble  the  repose  of  his  home,  he  leaves  it  in  horror,  and  rushes  in  the 
grey  dawn  to  the  sea-side  rocks ;  seated  on  whicli,  he  draws  a  sort  of  con- 
solation for  his  terrors,  or  of  sympathy  with  his  wounded  heart,  from  that 
mimicry  of  life  which  goes  on  for  ever  amongst  the  raving  waves. 

As  to  the  result  of  poor  Pink's  most  interesting  history,  we  learn  from 
another  portion  of  our  author's  narrative,  that  he  has  long  since  found  a 
bed  of  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  if  any  of  our  readers 
wish  to  see  the  passages  we  have  selected,  in  greater  amplitude,  he  must 
have  recourse  to  tlie  volume  itself,  which  is  full  to  overflowing  of  equally 
interesting  and  beautifully  wrought  materials. 

Of  course  we  feel  an  earnest  desire  to  see  this  work  brought  to  its  in- 
tended completion.  But  at  the  same  time,  considering  the  age  of  De 
Quincey  and  his  nervous  infirmities,  we  anxiously  hope  that  both  he  and 
his  publishers  will  give  themselves  all  due  time  for  the  publication  of 
the  tbrth-comiiig  volumes, — and  that  the  author,  especially,  will  keep  in 
mind,  that  his  own  health  and  mental  quiet  are  indUspensable  to  the  sa- 
tisfactory accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  which,  both  for  his  own  mem- 
ory, and  the  literary  glory  of  his  countr}',  promises,  if  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished, to  be  a  A.T»y^a  c<«  oi€/-^(an  everlasting  possession). 
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There  are  some  sights  which,  once  seen,  become  for  ever  a  part  of  me- 
mory. Such  is  the  first  view  of  Venice  from  the  borders  of  the  La- 
gunes.  It  is  ten  years  since  that  view  first  rose  before  us,  but  the  re- 
collection of  its  peculiar  and  romantic  beauty  is  fresh  as  yesterday.  The 
still  waters  were  glittering  under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, — Venice, 
visible  in  the  distance,  seemed  to  float  upon  their  bosom  like  a  city  of 
enchantment, — whilst  the  tall  slender  forms  of  its  numerous  campanilef, 
relieved  against  the  clear  sky,  gave  a  strange  saracenic  aspect  to  the 
scene,  recalling  to  mind  the  vivid  descriptions  of  eastera  cities,  made  fa« 
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miliar  to  every  one  in  childhood  by  the  fascinating  pages  of  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

The  foundations  of  Venice  rest  upon  60  small  islands,  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Lagunes,  or  shallow  salt  water  lakes,  which 
extend  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  to  that  of  the  Adige, 
a  distance  of  nearly  70  miles.  The  force  of  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic 
is  broken,  before  they  reach  the  Lagunes,  partly  by  the  long  low  islands 
extending  between  them,  and  partly  by  the  gigantic  rampart  of  Chiog- 
gia,  an  artificial  bulwark,  ten  miles  in  length,  and  built  entirely  of  huge 
blocks  of  marble. 

In  Venice,  the  noise  of  wheels,  and  the  clatter  of  horse  hoofs  is  never 
heard ;  scarcely  a  street  in  the  city  is  wide  enough  to  permit  a  carriage 
to  pass.     The  noiseless  and  hearse-like  gondola  is  the  universal  convey- 
ance ;  at  all  hours  they  may  be  seen  shooting  under  the  numerous 
bridges,  or  threading  the  narrow  canals  that  everywhere  intersect  the 
city.     Of  canals  and  bridges  there  are  said  to  be  500,  the  former  (with 
the  exception  of  the  grand  canal  which  is  100  yards  in  breadth,)  are 
very  narrow,  and  the  only  fine  structure  amongst  the  latter  is  the  cele- 
brated Rialto,  which  spans  the  grand  canal  by  a  single  marble  arch,  90 
feet  in  span  and  37  yards  in  width.     The  Rialto  is  very  steep ;  at  each 
extremity  there  is  a  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to  its  summit,  and  two 
rows  of  shops,  princijpally  jewellers,  extend  along  its  whole  length,   di- 
viding it  into  three  streets,  that  in  the  centre  being  the  broadest.    From 
the  summit  of  the  Rialto  the  view  is  magnificent,  as  the  eye  wanders 
along  the  grand  canal,  bordered  by  a  i-ange  of  palaces,  of  rich  and  varied 
architecture,   whose  very  names  recal  a  history.     Close  to  the   Rialto 
stands  the  ancient  Ducal  Palace  and  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  the  types  of  the 
present,  but  the  one  is  now  a  police-office,  and  the  vegetable  market  is 
held  in  the  other.     The  present  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  the  greatest  orna- 
ment of  Venice,  is  half-a-mile  distant  from  the  Rialto,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  series  of  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  called  the  Merceria, 
where  are  some  of  the  best  shops  in  Venice.     The  Piazza  forms  an  ex- 
tensive parallelogram,  three  sides  of  which  are  surrounded  by  gorgeous 
buildings,  supported  upon  arcades  of  white  marble,  designed  and  erected 
by   Sansovino,  whilst  the  fourth   side  is  occupied  by   the  Church  of 
St.  Mark.     Within  the  arcades  is  the  most  fashionable  promenade  in 
Venice,  and  here  too,  are  the  most  frequented  caf§s  and  handsomest 
shops.     Above  the  poitals  of  St.  Mark  are  still  to  be  seen  the  bronze 
horses  of  Lysippus,  now  bridled  by  a  Gothic  conqueror,  and  before  them 
still  stand  the  three  bronze  pedestals,   and  tall  masts  of  galleys,  from 
which  once  streamed  the   banners  of  three  conquered  kingdoms,  the 
Mores,  Candia,  and  Cyprus.     At  one  comer  of  the  Piazza  the  tall  form 
of  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark  rises  far  above  every  other  edifice  in  the 
city,  and  close  to  it  the  broad  street  called  the  Piazzetta  runs  off  at  right 
angles  to  the  Piazza.     On  one  side  of  it  is  the  lofty  and  venerable  ducal 
palace,  and  on  the  other  the  ancient  library.    The  Piazzetta  terminates  in 
the  spacious  Mole,  the  only  quay  of  any  extent  in  Venice,  where  stand 
the  celebrated  "due  colonne,"  between  which  male&ctors  were  executed. 
The  principal  church  in  Venice  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark.     The 
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roof  of  this  church,  and  the  vaulting  of  its  five  domes,  are  covered  with 
pictures  in  mosaic,  on  a  golden  ground,  and  there  are  said  to  be  500 
columns  of  rare  and  precious  marbles  in  the  fa9ade  and  interior.  Our 
laquais  de  place  directed  our  special  attention  to  four  of  these,  which  he 
gravely  informed  us  had  once  formed  part  of  Solomon's  Temple.  In  the 
interior  there  are  some  noble  columns  of  porphyry  and  verde  antique, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  choir,  behind  the  grand  altar,  there  are  two 
twisted  pillars  of  transparent  oriental  alabaster,  of  great  beauty  and  value. 
The  sacristy  contains  some  fine  mosaics,  also  on  a  gold  ground,  like  those 
in  the  interior  of  the  church.  On  the  left,  at  the  extremity  of  the  choir, 
looking  towards  the  high  altar,  is  a  magnificent  bronze  door  by  Sanso- 
vino,  ornamented  with  likenesses  of  himself,  Palladio,  Titian,  and  Tin. 
toretto,  all  in  high  relief,  and  most  beautifully  executed.  In  spite  of 
the  wealth  lavished  upon  it,  we  were  much  disappointed  both  with  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  St.  Mark's.  Its  numerous  domes,  glittering 
colours,  and  fantastic  ornaments,  give  it  a  strange  and  oriental  appear^ 
ance,  which  at  first  sight  is  striking  and  singular,  but  its  fe^ade  has  a 
great  want  of  dignity  and  elevation,  and  in  the  interior  every  object  is 
so  profusely  covered  with  gilding,  that  it  palls  on  the  eye,  and  the  due 
effect  is  lost,  from  the  want  of  something  plain  and  simple  to  set  it  off, 
and  contrast  such  unusual  magnificence.  The  riches  lavished  upon  the 
interior  cannot,  it  is  true,  fail  to  inspire  the  spectator  with  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  the  republic  at  the  time  when  St. 
Mark's  was  built,  but  the}'  also  display  most  prominently  the  bad  taste 
of  the  builders,  and  the  impropriety  of  an  indiscriminate  use  of  orna- 
ment in  architecture. 

No  building  in  Venice  is  more  worthy  of  a  visit  than  the  palace  of 
her  ancient  Doges.  The  historical  associations  connected  with  it,  the 
strangeness  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  the  treasures  of  art 
which  it  contains,  all  combine  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  utmost  inte. 
rest.  It  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  fourth  side  being  occu- 
pied  by  the  Church  of  St.  Mark.  The  front  of  one  side  of  the  palace 
looks  into  the  Piazzetta,  a  second  fi-ont  looks  upon  the  Mola  and  the 
Lagune,  whilst  the  third  front  faces  the  ancient  prison,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  dark,  narrow,  and  gloomy  cansJ,  spanned  at  a  great 
height  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  "a  palace  and  prison  on  each  hand."  The 
architecture  of  this  last  front  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  two  ;  it 
being  Italian,  whilst  they,  as  well  as  that  side  of  this  front  which  looks 
into  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  are  in  a  mixture  of  styles,  Gothic, 
Italian,  and  Saracenic.  The  ducal  palace  is  supported  upon  massive 
arches,  forming  arcades,  extending  all  round  the  interior  court,  and  also 
round  the  exterior  of  the  building,  except  on  that  side  where  its  walls 
dip  down  into  the  sombre  waters  of  the  canal,  that  separates  it  from  the 
state  prison.  The  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  palace,  from  the 
Piazzetta,  is  through  a  very  noble  and  richly  carved  Gothic  archway, 
which  connects  the  palace  with  the  Church  of  St.  Mark.  After  traversing 
a  narrow  passage,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  interior  court ;  on  his 
left  lies  the  Church  of  St.  Mark's,  with  its  numerous  domes  and  fantastic 
architectura ;  around  him  are  the  rich  arcades  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  and 
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immediately  in  front,  the  massive  staircase  of  the  giants,  so  named  from 
the  colossal  statues  of  Mars  and  Neptune  which  adorn  its  summit.  This 
staircase  is  not  so  ancient  as  many  other  parts  of  the  palace  ;  its  architec 
ture  is  Palladian,  it  is  supported  upon  massive  round  ai'ches,  and  is  entirely 
constructed  of  marble.  After  passing  between  the  two  giant  warders,  you 
enter  a  spacious  arcade,  and  turning  to  the  right,  you  observe  two  small 
apertures  in  the  wall,  where  formerly  stood  the  lions'  heads,  always  open 
to  swallow  down  the  reputations  and  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Venice, 
for  this  was  the  means  which  the  suspicious  and  cruel  oligarchy,  who 
ruled  them,  adopted  to  encourage  anonymous  accusations.  Further  on 
is  the  staircase  by  which  visitors  may  gain  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  for  none  may  enter  by  the  giants'  stairs,  except  noble  Venetians, 
and  those  foreigner  whose  names  have  been  enrolled  in  the  golden  book. 
Upon  entering  the  palace  the  visitor  is  conducted  into  the  chambers  of 
the  council  of  ten,  and  the  council  of  three,  from  each  of  which  terrible 
tribunals  a  dark  narrow  passage  leads  down  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  by 
which  the  unfortunate,  who  had  excited  the  suspicion  or  hatred  of  these 
unscrupulous  and  unrelenting  judges,  was  led  away  to  find  at  once  a 
prison  and  a  grave  in  one  of  the  low  dark  dungeons  connected  with  the 
ducal  palace.  We  were  also  shewn  the  chambers  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  councils  of  three  and  ten,  and  the  hall  in  which  were  held  the  meet* 
ings  of  the  great  council  of  S00» 

In  the  palace  there  are  several  large  and  handsome  apaitments,  adorned 
with  paintings  by  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  Venice.  Amongst 
these  is  the  Paradise  of  Tintoretto,  the  largest  oil  painting  in  the  world, 
being  70  feet  in  length.  It  occupies  one  entire  side  of  a  great  hall,  and 
is  covered  with  figures  in  every  variety  of  attitude,  dress,  and  employ- 
ment, many  of  them  well  conceived,  cleverly  drawn,  and  richly  coloured, 
but  there  is  no  landscape  background,  no  sky,  no  blank  space  of  any  kind 
throughout  the  picture, — the  whole  is  crammed  with  figures,  and  the  ge- 
neral effect  is  in  consequence  most  confused  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
upper  part  of  another  hall  in  the  palace  is  ornamented  and  surrounded 
by  portraits  of  all  the  Doges  of  Venice,  some  of  them  by  the  hand  of 
Titian  ;  a  black  cloth  marks  the  place  of  Marino  Faliero,  bearing  this 
significant  inscription,  *'  locus  Marini  Falieri  pro  criminibus  decapitati." 
In  the  palace  there  are  many  paintings  commemorating  the  victories  of 
the  Venetians  over  the  Turks,  and  there  is  also  one  beautiful  picture 
which  forms  a  striking  record  of  the  power  and  pride  of  the  ancient 
Venetian  republic.  It  is  from  the  hand  of  Titian,  and  its  subject  is 
Catherine  Comaro,  Queen  of  Cyprus,  surrendering  the  crown  of  her 
kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  Doge. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  days  we  spent  in  Venice  was  passed  in  the 
Arsenal,  once  the  greatest  and  the  busiest  in  Europe,  now  comparatively 
deserted.  It  is  suiTounded  by  a  high  embattled  wall,  two  miles  in  cir^ 
cumference,  and  further  defended  by  a  canal  or  moat.  On  each  side  of 
the  principal  entrance  stands  a  colossal  winged  lion  sculptured  in  stone. 
Further  on  we  passed  througha  guardchamber  filled  with  Austrian  soldiers, 
and  then  found  ourselves  close  to  the  door  of  the  armoury,  which  opens  on 
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the  left,  and  is  filled  with  trophies  of  Venetian  power,  cruelt}^  and  vic- 
tory. 

The  lower  hall  contains  specimens  of  the  weapons  used  by  the  Venetians 
during  their  long  and  bloody  conflicts  with  the  Turks,  and  also  many  a  sci- 
miter  and  battle-axe  captured  by  them  in  fight.  They  are  all  carefully 
preserved,  and  their  blades  are  bright  and  free  from  rust.  Among  them  are 
huge  two-handed,  cross-hilted  swords,  ponderous  maces,  and  many  hand, 
some  and  massive  partisans  and  pole  axes,  of  strange  and  barbaric  form, 
wrested  from  the  infidel  by  Venetian  prowess.  On  the  staircase,  leadingfix}m 
the  lower  to  the  upper  hall  of  the  armoury,  the  eye  is  at  once  arrested  by 
a  rich  and  ample  standard  stretched  along  the  wall,  having  embroidered 
upon  it,  in  Turkish  characters,  the  Moslem  Confession  of  Faith.  This 
was  once  the  flag  of  the  Turkish  admiral's  galley  at  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto.  Near  it  is  a  huge  lantern,  another  trophy  of  the  same  victory, 
which  gave  the  first  great  blow  to  the  naval  power  of  the  Ottoman  sid-^ 
tans.  In  the  upper  hall  we  saw  numerous  specimens  of  artillery,  from 
the  earliest  and  rudest  times,  down  to  the  present  day.  We  were  shewn 
a  cannon  and  a  mortar  said  to  be  the  first  ever  cast,  and  muskets,  from 
the  clumsy  matchlock,  fired  by  a  slow  burning  mutch,  through  all  the 
progressive  steps  of  improvement,  down  to  the  comparatively  perfect 
weapon  of  the  pi*esent  da}'.  Some  of  the  steel  cix)ssbows,  still  preserved 
here,  appear  to  have  been  of  immense  power.  They  showed  us  a  strong 
cuirass,  against  which  they  had  been  tried  at  the  distance  of  100  yards. 
It  was  riddled  like  a  sieve.  In  a  press  at  one  extremity  of  the  upper  hall 
we  saw  a  collection  of  arms  and  instruments  of  torture,  that  once  belonged 
to  a  Lord  of  a  Ferrara,  conquered  by  the  Venetians.  Among  them  is  a 
sort  of  pistol  for  shooting  poisoned  needles,  and  a  key,  which,  on  being 
pressed,  inflicted  a  slight  puncture  on  the  hand,  and  injected  a  subtle 
and  deadly  poison  into  the  blood.  Near  this  press  stand  two  huge  hel- 
mets with  vizors.  These  were  formerly  placed  in  one  of  the  frightful 
dungeons  connected  with  the  ducal  palace,  and  were  made  use  of  to  tor- 
ture criminals  into  a  confession.  They  were  put  upon  the  prisoner's 
head,  covering  him  to  the  shoulders,  and  he  was  then  pricked  with 
knives  and  needles  over  the  head  and  face,  through  apertures  purposely 
left  in  the  iron,  until  a  confession  was  extorted.  On  one  side  of  this  hall 
is  a  beautiful  marble  monument  by  Canova,  to  the  memory  of  Admiral 
Emo. 

Upon  leaving  the  armoury,  we  proceeded  to  the  anchor  and  caimon 
foundries  of  the  Arsenal,  and  to  the  magnificent  rope  work,  1000  yards  in 
length,  designed  by  Palladio.  Afterwards  we  visited  one  or  two  of 
the  vast  range  of  So  building  sheds  for  war  gallies,  also  designed  by  Pal* 
ladio,  and  then  inspected  the  model  room,  which  contains,  amongst  many 
other  curiosities,  a  small  model  of  the  famed  Bucentaur,  from  which  the 
Doges  of  Venice  used  annually  to  wed  the  Adriatic.  The  model  is  co- 
vered  wnth  gilding,  as  was  once  the  original,  and  the  rowers'  benches 
are  of  rare  and  beautiful  wood.  From  the  model  room  we  proceeded  to 
the  building,  which  contains  the  splendid  barges  built  by  the  French  to 
figure  in  state  processions,  instead  of  the  Bucentaur,  which  they  destroy- 
ed.    The  most  interesting  object,  here,  however,  is  a  relic  of  the  Bucen- 
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taur«  part  of  her  main-mast,  a  spar  of  common  wood^  painted  red,  and 
of  no  great  dimensions. 

In  spite  of  its  trophies  and  its  relics,  the  arsenal  of.  Venice  is  a  me- 
lancholy sight,  even  for  a  stranger,  what  then  must  it  be  for  her  child- 
ren ?  The  glorious  past  is  here  so  contrasted  with  the  sad  and  inglorious 
present,  that  its  proud  recollections  serve  only  to  increase  and  embitter 
the  degradation  of  to-day.  Close  to  the  winged  lions  which  guard  the 
entrance  of  the  Arsenal,  stands  the  stiff  form  of  an  Austrian  sentry,  and 
the  Austrian  flag  floats  from  the  mast  of  every  vessel  within  the  circuit 
of  its  walls.  Of  the  SQ  vast  sheds  for  the  building  and  repairing  of 
ships,  50  at  least  are  empty  and  silent.  Instead  of  the  500 
war  gallies  which  Venice  could  once  send  out  to  break  the  power 
of  the  Ottoman,  or  humble  the  pride  of  a  rival  republic,  two  or 
three  paltry  schooners  float  in  the  spacious  basins  of  the  Arse- 
nal, and  in  front  of  its  entrance  lies  a  solitary  Austrian  frigate,  not  to 
protect  Venice  against  attacks  from  without,  but  to  guard  against  dis- 
turbances from  within. 

Leaving  the  Arsenal^  we  rowed  across  the  Lagune,  to  the  island  on 
which  stands  the  Armenian  convent.  It  was  here  that  Lord  Byron 
studied  Italian  under  one  of  the  monks,  and  his  autograph  is  still  shown 
in  the  album  of  the  convent.  One  of  the  monks,  a  handsome  and  intel- 
ligent young  man,  conducted  us  through  the  convent.  The  buildings 
are  spacious  and  clean,  and  there  is  also  a  well  stocked  garden.  There 
is  a  valuable  collection  of  oriental  books  and  manuscripts  in  the  library, 
amongst  the  latter  they  pointed  out  to  us  Milton's  poems  translated  into 
prose  Armenian.  In  the  printing  department  we  saw  half-a-dozen 
printing  presses  in  active  operation.  We  were  shewn  the  Bible  printed 
in  Armenian,  and  also  the  Penny  Magazine,  a  most  favourable  sign  of 
the  general  desire  for  useful  knowledge  among  the  Armenians.  Alto- 
gether this  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  visits  we  paid  in  Venice.  The 
cleanliness  and  good  order  of  everything  about  the  convent,  the  intelli. 
gence  and  politeness  of  the  monks,  and  the  eflbrts  making  by  them  to 
difluse  religious  truth  in  eastern  lands,  must  inspire  every  visitor  with 
the  highest  respect  for  the  Armenian  priesthood,  and  with  the  warmest 
wishes  for  the  success  of  their  philanthropic  labours. 

From  the  Armenian  Convent  our  gondoliers  rowed  us  back  to  the 
Mole,  and  on  landing  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  manufactory  of  the  cele- 
brated Venetian  gold  chains.  The  prices  of  these  are  fixed,  and  on  en- 
tering a  tarifl*  is  shewn  to  the  visitor,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
his  being  cheated  by  the  workmen.  The  chains  are  composed  of  single 
linksy  and  are  marked  from  1  to  12  according  to  their  thickness.  Some 
are  so  fine  that  twelve  yards  may  be  coiled  up  in  a  pill  box.  Of  the 
chain  technically  termed  No.  6,  which  is  of  medium  thickness,  four  feet 
may  be  purchased  for  forty-eight  francs.  These  chains  are  all  hand- 
made, and  it  is  curious  to  watch  the  dexterity  with  which  a  coarse  fing- 
ered workman  will  take  up  a  small  link  of  gold,  scarcely  larger  than  a 
pin  head,  and  attach  it  to  the  other  links  of  the  chidn. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  grand  Piazza,  where  the  band  of  an 
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Austrian  regiment  was  playing.  During  the  fine  evenings  of  summer, 
the  Piazza  is  the  general  resort  of  the  Venetians,  who  linger  about 
under  the  arcades  or  in  the  square,  and  throng  the  numerous  cafcb  which 
occupy  one  entire  side  of  the  Piazza.  These  are  frequented  by  both 
sexes,  who  meet  to  flirt,  eat  ices,  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  band. 
The  evening  was  calm  and  beautiful,  even  for  Italy;  the  sky,  though 
dark  almost  to  blackness,  was  clear  and  thickly  studded  with  stars.  All 
around,  in  massive  grandeur,  rose  the  palace. like  buildings  of  the  Piazza, 
their  long  marble  arcades  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  echoing  the  jest  and 
laughter  of  the  gay  crowd  that  thronged  them.  Above  the  arcades,  the 
whole  range  of  buildings  was  in  deep  shadow,  and  farther  back  might 
dimly  be  seen  the  outlines  of  the  domes  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  tall  spec- 
tral form  of  the  Campanile,  the  sentinel  of  ages,  and,  as  the  sweet 
stmins  of  music  rose  upon  the  night  air,  we  could  almost  have  forgotten 
that  a  foreigner  now  bears  rule  in  the  "  city  of  the  sea,"  and  imagined 
Venice  once  more  "  the  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy." 

One  afternoon  we  rowed  over  to  the  Lido,  a  long,  low,  narrow  island 
dividing  the  Lagunes  from  the  Adriatic,  and  acting  as  a  bulwark  to  the 
haibour  against  the  force  of  the  waves.  Here  Lord  Byron  had  his 
country  house  and  stables,  and  here  he  used  to  take  daily  rides  along  the 
sandy  beach.  On  our  way  we  passed  innumerable  gondolas  also  bound  for 
the  Lido,  where  a  fete  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  evening.  They  were 
filled  with  gay  parties  of  both  sexes,  interchanging  laughing  greetings  as 
they  shot  past  each  other,  and  encouraging  their  gondoliers  to  race  with 
the  gondolas  nearest  them.  But,  amongst  all  these  festive  parties,  the 
sweet  voice  of  music  was  silent.  In  vain  we  pressed  our  gondoliers  to 
sing,  and  yet  never  gondolier  sang  on  a  lovelier  night ;  truly  "  in  Ve* 
nice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more,"  freedom  and  song  seem  to  have  de- 
parted together.  The  fete  was  held  on  that  extremity  of  the  Lido,  which 
commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  within  the  walls  of  the  ex- 
tensive fortress,  which  here  stretches  completely  across  th6  island,  com- 
manding  on  one  side  the  Lagunes,  and  on  the  other  the  Adriatic.  On  ar 
riving  at  the  Lido,  we  found  the  landing  place  thronged  with  gondolas 
and  crowded  with  people,  pushing  and  jostling  one  another,  but  all 
seemingly  in  great  good  humour  and  determined  to  enjoy  themselves. 
The  fete  was  attended  chiefly  by  the  lower  classes  of  Venetians,  with 
here  and  there  a  sprinkling  of  the  higher  ranks.  Under  the  trees,  there 
were  numerous  booths  for  refreshment,  which  seemed  well  frequented, 
especially  by  the  dancers,  who,  formed  into  little  groups,  were  capering 
about  on  the  grass  with  a  vigour  and  determination  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. There  was  great  difference  in  the  costumes,  and  the  dresses, 
though  not  in  general  very  elegant,  from  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
colours  had  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  effect.  Leaving  the  dancers,  we 
strolled  to  the  ramparts,  to  take  our  farewell  look  of  the  glorious  prospect 
which  they  command.  On  our  lefl  was  the  blue  expanse  of  the  Adria* 
tic,  calm  as  the  sleep  of  the  dead, — in  front  the  narrow  Lido  stretched 
away  towards  the  marble  ramparts  of  Chioggia, — to  the  right  the  domes 
and  campaniles  of  Venice  seemed  slumbering  on  the  calm  bosom  of  the 
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Lagunes, — beyond,  the  blue  mountains  of  the  mainland  were  just  visible, 
— and  over  all  the  changing  and  blending  light  thrown  across  the  western 
horis^n  by  the  setting  sun  diffused  an  indescribable  splendour.  It  was 
our  last  evening  in  Venice. 


THE  POETICAL  REMAINS  OF  PETER  JOHN 

ALLAN,  ESQ. 

It  is  with  a  mingled  emotion  of  sadness  and  satisfaction  that  we  have 
read  this  volume — of  satisfaction  at  the  unquestionable  beauty  of  the 
poetry — and  of  sadness  at  the  thought  of  the  early  death  of  an  author, 
whose  gifts  and  aspirations  seem  to  have  fitted  him  for  doing  honour  to 
the  land  of  his  birth,  and  for  taking  his  place,  had  life  been  continued  to 
him,  among  the  most  successful  votaries  of  the  poetic  art.  During  the 
perusal  of  these  ''  poetical  remains/'  the  exclamation  has,  ever  and  anon, 
been  bursting  from  our  lips, — 

"  Oh  !  many  are  the  poets  sown  by  nature 
Who  reach  not  their  maturity, — but  die 
£'er  half  the  richness  of  their  bloom  is  shewn." 

The  ancients  had  a  beautiful  expression  for  the  fact,  that  any  person  of 
whom  they  spoke  had  gone  from  life,  by  saying  that  he  had  gone  "  to 
the  greater  number" — ^i€7a  irXetoviov — an  expression  which  brings  for- 
cibly before  us  the  solemn  thought  of  the  vast  multitudes,  compared  with 
those  who  now  breathe  the  breath  of  life,  who  have  finished  their  des- 
tiny as  spectators  of  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
that  •'  the  places  which  once  knew  them,  shall  know  them  no  more  for 
ever."  But  limiting  the  meaning  of  the  expression  even  to  one  kind  of 
persons  or  accomplishments — say  poets,  for  instance,  and  their  delightful 
art, — what  myriads  whom  Nature  had  qualified  for  attaining  the  very 
highest  rank  among  that  distinguished  assembly  have  passed  from  life  with* 
out  having  left  one  token  of  the  riches  with  which  the  liberality  of  Nature 
had  endowed  them, — or,  it  may  be,  in  the  case  of  those  whose  mortal 
career  has  been  extended  to  a  somewhat  more  lengthened  space,  with 
having  merely  indicated  for  what  high  things  they  had  been  qualified 
by  Nature,  or  what  a  bright  maturity  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  splendour  and  loveliness  of  their  early  dawn.  Among  the  latter 
number  may  fairly  be  ranked  the  autlior  of  the  volume  now  before  us, 
— >the  leading  facts  of  whose  short  but  beautiful  career  may  be  best  given 
by  one  or  two  quotations,  from  a  well  written  preface  by  his  brother,  on 
whom  the  excellency  of  the  author's  character  and  endowments  seema  to 
have  made  a  very  deep  and  permanent  and  most  affectionate  impression, 
— though  we  verily  believe  not  more  deep  or  delightful  than  the 
reality  of  the  model  was  fitted  to  have  communicated. 

'*  Peter  John  Allan,  the  author  of  the  followinpf  pases,  was  bom  at  York, 
cffi  the  6th  Jane  1825.     He  was  the  third  son  of  Dt,  Colin  Allan,  a  surgecn 
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in  the  army,  who  held  the  appointment  of  Principal  Medical  Officer  in  Ha* 
lifax.  Nova  Scotia,  which  place  he  quitted  on  retiring  from  the  service  in 
1836,  and  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  at  Fredericton,  the  capital 
of  New  Brunswick.  My  brother*s  poetical  tastes  displayed  themselves 
early  in  life ;  and  his  love  of  nature  he  indulged  in  long  walks,  which  would 
frequently  detain  him  from  home  whole  days  at  a  time.  I,  his  junior  by 
two  years,  was  his  companion ;  and  the  most  sadly  pleasing  reminiscences  of 
my  life  are  those  moments  when,  in  the  hey-day  of  youth,  we  roamed  with 
elastic  step  mid  field  or  forest,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  St.  John,  built 
our  aiiy  castles,  and  basked  in  the  poetry  of  existence.  He  had  the  true 
poet*s  admiration  of  all  created  things;  and  I  possessed  sufficient  of  the  fu- 
ture artist  to  sympathise  in  his  love  of  this  most  beautifiil  world.  Our 
youthful  days  are  not  necessarily  the  idlest,  or  the  least  religious  period  of 
our  lives.  Often  did  we  rise  before  the  sun,  ostensibly  to  fish  or  sport,  and 
when  we  beheld  the  glorious  orb  painting  the  east  in  indescribable,  inimit- 
able colours,  we  felt  fully  repaid  for  the  hours  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  devoted  to  rest.  At  these  inexperienced  years,  when  we  are  pleased 
with  existence,  and  are  true  worshippers  of  nature,  when  the  waving  trees, 
and  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  silvery  brightness  of  the  water,  are 
delicious  to  our  senses,  we  know  not  why — when  all  the  sounds  of  rorai 
life  are  welcome,  the  hum  of  insects,  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  sweet  voice 
of  the  cottage  girl,  who  mingles  with,  and  is  the  heroine  of  our  dreams — if 
our  feelings  in  these  days  are  those  of  boyhood,  defend  us  from  growing 
older." 

After  noticing  the  invincible  strength  of  the  poet's  attachment  to  his 
fevourite  art — though  he  was  destined  for  the  bar — his  biographer  thus 
describes  the  personal  appearance  of  his  brother — from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  corporeally  as  well  as  mentally,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  speci- 
men of  Nature's  most  finished  workmanship. 

^'My  brother^s  personal  appearance  was  eminently  prepossoasing.  In 
stature  he  stood  six  feet  three  inches  at  the  least.  His  features  classical^ 
sufficiently  regular,  manly,  and  intelligent ;  his  dark  eyes  sparkled  with 
wit  and  good  humour;  and  when  he  wore  his  beard  and  moustaches  he 
might  have  sat  as  a  cavalier  to  Vandyk.  But  he  possessed  beauty  of  another 
kind,  far  surpassing  his  physical  comeliness.  His  reading  was  extensive, 
though  irregular,  his  mind  capacious  and  original,  his  conversation  singularly 
fluent  and  agreeable,  and  his  manners  most  winning.  But  it  was  not  by 
those  qualities  alone  that  he  had  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  but 
by  a  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  disposition  so  full  of  charity,  genero- 
sity, and  compassion,  that  if  any  one  ever  really  carried  these  qualities  to 
excess,  he  may  be  said  to  have  done  so.  Want,  or  misery,  or  distress  of 
any  kind,  touched  his  sensitive,  poetical  nature  to  the  quick ;  and  if  he  had 
no  money  in  his  pocket,  he  would  take  off  his  handkerchief  and  give  it  to 
the  beggar.  Will  it  be  wondered  at,  if,  absent  as  I  had  been  for  two  yean, 
I  loved  and  admired  my  noble- hearted,  generous  brother ;  that  I  thought  it 
a  privilege  to  be  with  him,  and  share  his  thoughts,  and  enjoy  his  convena- 
tion  ?" 

We  shall  merely  add  to  these  quotations,  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
this  very  affectionate,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  most  true-hearted  piece  of 
biography. 

'^  It  only  remdns  for  me  to  add,  in  bringing  this  brief  memoir  to  a  close, 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  middle  course,  between  saying  too 
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little  and  too  much.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  pubUc,  who  can  only 
judge  of  tlie  man  through  the  author,  can  take  an  interest  in  all  that  I  might 
write  relative  to  the  private  character  of  my  late  brother;  but  1  had  a  duty 
to  perform  for  those  who  mourned  his  loss  and  still  survive  to  peruse  these 
pages.  And  thouD;h,  doubtless,  some  may  only  see  in  this  a  brother  s  par- 
tiality, yet  I  feel  that,  in  my  task  of  biographer,  it  would  be  as  unbecoming 
in  me  to  have  said  too  little  as  to  have  said  too  much.  Why,  indeed,  shoula 
i  hesitate  to  say  about  the  author,  simply  because  he  was  my  brother,  what 
1  knew  to  be  the  truth  i  And  I  could  not  let  his  poems  go  forth  to  the 
world,  without  an  assurance  that  any  passage  inculcating  gentleness  and 
humanity,  took  its  origin  spontaneous^  in  his  own,  and  was  but  the  utte- 
rance of  his  sincere  and  genuine  thoughts ;  and  it  Is  due,  perliaps,  as  much 
to  justice  as  afifection,  that  one  so  excellent  should  not  pass  away  without 
this  testimony  to  his  worth.  Would,  then,  that  I  could  better  have  fulfilled 
my  task !  at  least  1  feel  that  there  are  those  on  a  distant  shore  who  will 
read  approvingly  this  tribute.  Even  in  this  world  of  oblivion,  some  are 
found  to  cherish  the  recollection  of  virtues  long  after  our  bodies  are  in  dust ; 
and  until  such  hearts  cease  to  beat,  the  memory  of  Peter  John  Allan  will 
bloom  even  as  the  grass  which  grows  above  him.  And  still  fax  away,  be- 
yond the  western  wave,  where  the  setting  sun  throws  his  latest  beams,  even 
as  though  it  loved  to  linger  beside  and  ^adden  the  poet*8  grave,  shall  steps 
tread  softly,  and  voices  be  hushed,  and  gentle  hands  scatter  flowers  upon 
the  spot." 

The  climate  of  New  Brunswick,  in  which  our  author  passed  his  short- 
lived career,  is  not,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  fevourable  to  the  devel- 
opment or  cultivation  of  poetical  genius — though  the  scenery,  we 
believe, — if  the  intense  extremes  of  the  climate  would  permit  a  more  free 
enjoyment  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, — is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
gorgeous  and  striking.  But  the  overpowering  heat  of  the  summer  months, 
and  the  dreary  and  monotonous  cold  of  the  winter  season,  almost  preclude 
all  habitual  enjoyment  of  natural  scenery,  unless  in  the  case  of  persons, 
who,  like  the  two  brothers  noticed  in  the  preceding  quotation,  choose  to 
forego  the  indulgence  of  early  rest, — and  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  nature, 
while  yet  freshened  by  the  dews  of  momhigi — and  while  the  newly  risen 
sun  is  shedding  his  most  brilliant  rays  over  a  boundless  extent  of  forest 
scenery,  or  over  the  sparkling  brightness  of  moat  magnificent  friths  and 
rivers.  Nor  are  the  habitual  tastes  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants 
such  as  to  afford  the  most  powerful  inducements  or  aids  to  the  lovers  of 
the  poetical  art.  But  the  true  poetic  efRatus,  when  it  is  felt  in  its  most 
active  and  absorbing  tendency,  is  capable  of  overcoming  all  obstacles, — 
and  as  there  is  no  reason  why  a  poetical  mind,  even  of  the  highest  order, 
should  not  be  the  produce  of  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  volume  before  us, 
not  only  that  the  author  felt  all  the  zeal  and  all  the  delight  which  an 
early  attachment  to  poetical  reveries  is  fitted  to  produce, — but  that  his 
endowments  were  of  a  singularly  high  and  rare  order — and  that  had  he 
neglected  them,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  casting  from  him 
some  of  Nature's  most  precious  pearls — and  giving  up  his  birth-right  for 
a  very  sordid  and  very  common  mess. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  mistaking  true  poetical  genius  when  it  has 
really  appeared.     In  the  case,  indeed,  of  a  great  multitude  of  those  wJio 
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aspire  to  the  honours  of  the  laurel  and  the  management  of  the  lyre,  we 
are  often  at  a  loss  to  say  decidedly  whether  the  divine  afflatus  has  been 
really  felt  by  them  or  not.  For  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  verse  making, — ^as  there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  senti- 
mental and  emotional  feeling — which  is  to  some  extent  at  the  com- 
xnand  of  almost  any  ordinarily  endowed  mind^  that  chooses  to  devote  itself 
to  the  cultivation  of  such  accomplishments — and  which  may  enable  their 
possessor  to  write  volumes,  and  to  mystify  the  world  with  the  idea  that 
poetry  has  been  produced — though  what  really  constitutes  that  highest 
of  all  gifts  has  been  almost  entirely  in  abeyance.  But  true  poetry,  as 
we  have  already  said,  cannot  be  mistaken, — and  with  respect  to  the  vol- 
ume at  present  before  us,  we  are  bound  to  say,  after  a  careful  attention 
to  its  contents,  that  it  is  instinct  with  poetry  of  the  very  finest  and  high- 
est order ; — there  is  nothing  whatever  about  it  that  is  common  place  or 
equivocal — the  pieces  are  indeed,  in  many  instances  but  Augments,  and, 
like  the  foot  of  Hercules^  must  be  regarded  as  but  symptomatic  of  an 
entire  productici,  which  does  not  meet  the  eye, — ^but  throughout  the 
whole  there  are  unmistakeable  indications,  at  once,  of  high  sentiment — 
of  deep  and  earnest  emotion«-of  splendid  and  impressive  diction — and, 
lastly,  of  the  purest  feelings  of  moral  and  devotional  sensibility. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  sentimental  style,  we  take  the  following 
passage  from  the  poem  entitled^  "  The  Isles  of  the  Blest." 

'^  Not  those  alone  who  in  the  sight  of  men 
Have  soared  to  high  Parnassus,  in  the  eye 
Of  the  Creator  are  as  poets  held. 
The  pale  and  silent  worshippers  in  woods, 
The  lonely  gazer  from  the  mountain  tope, 
The  pilgrim  thoughtful  roamine  on  the  marge 
Of  the  wild  wilderness  of  ocean  s  waves, 
The  melancholy  student  of  the  tombs^ 
They  who  &11  undeplored  by  proud  mankind, 
Over  whose  graves  no  epitapn  is  reared. 
Save  that  wmch  nature  writes  in  summer  flowers— 
These  from  your  sphere  are  wafted  on  the  wind 
To  yon  blest  islands,  where  their  spirits  pour 
Harmonious  offering  to  the  God  they  love. 
Nor  doom*d  to  an  eternal  death  are  those 
Who  have  expired  in  heathen  lands  of  old. 
Ere  yet  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  arose, 
And  angeb  called  on  man  to  know  his  God, 
Revealed  in  human  shape,  but  sinless,  pure. 
All-wise,  and  merciful — the  God  that  walk'd 
With  Moses  in  the  camp  of  Israel. 
Those  passionate  hearts  that  flow'd  in  deathless  song, 
The  masters  of  the  lyre,  the  sages  fiuned 
For  self-examination,  sons  of  Greece 
And  Rome ;  Historians^  Bards.  Philosophers, 
And  Patriots^  who^  like  Leonioas, 
Fell  for  the  freedom  of  their  countrymen. 
Acting  with  strong  right  hand,  the  poesj 
That  swelled  with  hate  of  tyranny  their  hearts ; 
All  who  stood  TirtnouB  amm  sin,  and  cast 
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Adde  the  fetters  of  idolatry^ 

CherighiDg  hope  in  the  Divinity 

Of  the  one  God  who  is  the  nnivene^ 

Hare  immortality  in  those  fiiir  idea. 

i?*or  He  who  knows  the  hearts  of  all  mankind 

Knew  theirs,  and  has  redeemed  them  through  the  love 

Of  cmcified  Immannel. 

Bat  to  name 
The  host  of  these,  would  be  an  endless  task, 
Smce  many  are  accepted  of  the  Lord 
Whom  men  have  scrupled  not  to  stigmatise 
As  vile  and  most  abandoned  heretics. 
The  hypocrite  whose  doubts  are  granaried 
Within  a  subtle  and  tenacious  hcSirt, 
Is  reverenced  for  his  piety  of  mien. 
His  iciness  of  manner,  when  beneath 
The  solemn  sadness  of  the  wrinkled  brow, 
Avarice  sits  plotting  schemes  to  cheat  the  worid^ 
That  for  a  saint  can  take  a  Pharisee.  * 

And  he  whose  open  spirit  scorns  to  bow 
In  adoration  at  an  unknown  shrine. 
Who  for  himself  examines  tiioroughly 
A  doctrine  ere  he  puts  his  fiiith  in  it-- 
He  Hands  eonfiietedqfa  nHnd,  in  vain 
Does  he  protest  the  innocenee  qf  thought^ 
The  worst  of  crimes  to  those  who  wm  not  think. 
The  multitude  baptise  him  Atheist, 
And  havinff  doomed  him  to  eternal  fire, 
Piously  strive  to  make  his  life  a  helL 
Oh !  tnat  the  human  race  with  one  consent, 
Would  in  their  God  behold  a  Beinff  pure, 
Merciful,  just,  and  holy,  who  disdams 
The  mockery  of  one  sinner,  lost  to  hope 
Save  through  the  love  of  Christ  inveighing  loud 
Against  his  brother^s  sins.    Oh  1  vain  attempt 
To  blind  the  eyes  of  the  Omnipotent, 
Who  is  above,  below,  around,  within  us  I 
Ay,  with  what  rapture  do  I  gaze 
On  Homer's  lineaments  divine,  and  hear 
Those  lips  that  pour*d  the  dirge  o'er  Hector  slain, 
Breath  to  the  Maker's  praise  their  loftiest  hymns. 
Homer,  the  sightless  eagle,  who  from  earth, 
Guided  by  inward  whisp'rings  of  the  soul, 
Upsprang  into  the  bosom  of  the  Son, 
Whence  manna,  like  the  riches  of  his  thoughts. 
Have  fed  tUl  m)w  the  wond'ring  race  of  man. 
By  Milton's  side  he  roams  in  interchange 
Of  holiest  eloquence ;  those  noets'  harps 
Together  tuned  in  honour  or  their  Goa, 
Oft  mingle  strains  that,  in  their  flight  sublime, 
Ascending,  scale  the  capital  of  heaven. 
Where  angels  stand  around  the  eternal  throne, 
In  middle  of  their  anthems  all  struck  dumb 
With  rapture  at  that  solemn  song.    And  there 
Is  iEschylus,  the  sire  of  traffic  muse ; 
There  Sophodea,  on  whom  nis  mantle  fell. 
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Who  (wanting  the  simpficity  and  strength 
Of  him  who  saw  Prometheus  vulture-tom)^ 
In  smoother  folds,  yet  graceful,  wore  it  stilly 
Attempting  so  to  hide  with  studied  art, 
Whence  far  he  sank  in  grandeur  of  design 
Below  his  great  original.     And  there 
With  them  is  seen  the  sweet  Euripides, 
Wliose  muse  judicious  culls  the  flowers  of  each 
To  form  a  garland  for  her  poet's  brow, 
Whose  lay  so  pure,  so  natural,  and  serene. 
Partaking  of  Ids  brethren's  light  and  shade. 
Is  like  the  tender  twilights  balmy  hour. 
Among  those  the  mighty  Shakspeare  moves, 
Acknowledged  monarch  over  fancy^s  realms, 
Simple,  and  wise  in  his  simplicity." 

It  has  been  justly  said  by  a  learned  friend  who  has  written  an  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  and  who  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  correct  es- 
tiihate  of  oufauthor's  powers — that  "  had  Mr.  Allan  lived,  his  matured 
powers  and  ripened  knowledge  would  have  given  him  a  high  rank  among 
those  fervid  and  energetic  writers  at  whose  head  Professor  Ayton  now 
stands."  Of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  "  The  Land  of  Dreams,"  "  The 
Christian  and  the  Moor,"  "  The  Battle  of  Cressy,"  and  several  other  of 
our  author's  pieces  may  be  taken  as  examples — ^but  we  shall  ccmtent  our- 
selves with  a  few  stanzas  from  the  poem  entitled,  ''  Lament  of  the  In- 
dian." 

*'*'  Shades  of  my  fathers !  ye  whose  feet  were  loose 

To  follow  far,  o'er  boundless  hill  and  plain. 
The  timid  carraboo  or  statelv  moose. 

Rise !  give  your  children  back  their  land  again — 

For  nought  of  strength  or  wisdom  we  retain. 
Though  once  they  both  were  ours ;  and  to  our  foes, 

Who  treat  in  us  their  vices  with  disdain, 
We  pay  not  back  the  wrongful  scorn  with  blows, 
But,  crouching  'neath  the  lash,  we  closer  hug  our  woes. 

'^  Oh !  could  my  spirit  animate  the  heart 

Of  this  fast- waning  people,  they  should  learn 
That,  in  hb  blindness  for  the  bow  and  dart — 

Weak  weapons ! — the  vile  pale-face,  proud  and  stem, 

Gave  us  the  gun  ;  and  soon,  if  all  would  bum 
For  vengeance  as  I  bum,  the  craven  hound 

Should  at  our  feet  be  forced  to  writhe  in  turn, 
And  yield  us  once  again  our  fathers'  ground. 
Where,  in  the  days  of  old,  our  prey  we  sought  and  found. 

^'  Yes !  had  I  hearts  a  hundred,  and  no  more, 

Dauntless,  as  this  of  mine,  without  a  fear 
I'd  face  these  base  invaders  of  our  shore. 

And  slaughter  them  as  I  would  slaughter  deer, 

For  by  what  right  are  these  men  masters  here  '{ 
Are  they  our  elder  brethren,  that  they  seize 

On  our  possessions  ?     Red  men  sheid  no  tear. 
They  groan  not  like  the  whites  when  ill  at  case ; 
We  who  can  conquer  scl^  can  easier  conquer  these. 
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"  Bat  no !  it  is  a  dream,  and  I  must  die 

An  exile  in  my  native  land ;  *ti8  well, 
For  who  would  live  beneath  the  evil  eye 

Of  this  accursed  race,  whose  tongues  can  tell 

The  honied  lie,  while  in  their  bosom  swell 
Wrath  and  malignity  ?     Yes!  let  me  die, 

Since  I  have  seen  my  own,  my  native  glen, 
Trampled  by  stran&;er  feet,  and  in  the  sky, 
The  smoke  nrom  white  men's  hearths  rise  curling  faei  and  high." 

Of  our  author's  power  to  deal  with  very  terrible  subjects,  it  seems  to 
U8  that  we  have  a  good  instance  in  a  poem  entitled,  "  A  Fragment" — 
but  which  is  meant  to  paint  or  suggest  the  characteristic  traits  of  the 
minds  of  a  pirate  crew. 

*'  Away,  o'er  the  ocean  depths,  away, 
Like  a  vulture  fierce  when  he  scents  his  pre}*. 

The  pirate  ship  is  gone ! 
The  sable  flag  its  shadow  threw 
O'er  the  darkened  brows  of  a  blood  -stained  crew. 

As  night^s  a  churchyard  on. 

*^  Each  eye  had  seen  the  life-blood  flow. 
Each  ear  had  heard  the  shrieks  of  woe. 
Each  handihad  struck  the  fatal  blow. 

That  eodless  crew  among ; 
Each^had  the  mark  of  wicKed  Cain,  ] 
Each^had  the  everlasting  stain. 

That  unto  Judas,  the  God-slayer,  clung. 

*'  Ripe  for  the  pangs  of  hell  they  stood. 
Each  viper  or  that  demon  brood. 
On  ocean's^trackleas  solitude. 

Beneath  an  outraged  Heaven. 
Often  before  as  they  had  sailed, 
Now  all*  their  courage  strangely  fisuled, 

To  memory's  dismal  vaults  their  souls  were  driven. 

/'  Thought  is^a  hell  to  sinful  men, 
A  torment.far  beyond*the  ken 

Of  the  eiurth-ahackled  mind ; 
The  wicked  in  a  moment  dree 
The  pains  of  an  eternity, 

That  would  for  death  be  joyfully  resigned. 

'^  Ha  !*why  with  fixed  and  glazmg  eye 
Doth  yonder  pirate  scan  the  sky  V 

What  sees  the  murderer  there  i 
The  dews  start^thick  upon  his  brow, 
He  points  with' trembling  finger  now, 

And  mutters  'twixt  his  close-clenched  teeth,  '  Despair!* 

^*  Lo  1  from  a  shadowy  cloud,  a  hand 
Stretdies  afior  a  fiery  brand. 

O'er  that  doom'd  bark ;  and  there, 
Along  its  blade  in  letters  seven, 
That  £dl  witii  ghastly  light  the  heaven. 
All  horror-shook,  they  trace  the  word  '  Despair  !* 
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*'  On  evenr  ride  the  mnnnnring  wares 
Ope  their  black  breasts  like  yawning  grayes; 

The  winds  howl  drearily ; 
They  can  but  see  that  awfol  word. 
Conscience'  deep  Toice  alone  is  heara^ 
O  erta'en  they  feel,  too  late,  they  cannot  flea." 

The  lines  "  On  a  Dead  Butterfly"  are  in  a  different  style  of  thonght 
and  of  expression— and  are  very  beautiful  and  suggestive, — ^but  that  we 
may  not  multiply  quotations  to  too  great  an  extent,  we  prefer  the  fid- 
lowing,  viz.,  "  The  Mother's  Grave." 

^^  I  knew  a  little  miuden, 

Than  falling  snows  more  &ir. 
Her  laughing  eye  was  azure, 
And  golden  was  her  hair. 

'^  Her  voice  was  sweetest  music, 
For  all  she  said  was  kind. 
I  met  her  in  the  meadows, 
Where  flowers  she  went  to  find. 

*'  I  asked  her  why  riie  pulled  them— 
She  bade  me  come  and  see  ; 
She  led  me  to  the  graveyard. 
And  showed  a  grave  to  me. 

^'  ^  My  mother^i  home  is  here,  Sir, 
And  every  mom  and  night, 
I  come  and  spread  her  thieshold 
With  flow'rets  sweet  and  bright. 

^  And  though  I  never  see  her, 
I  know  that  she  is  here. 
And  oh  !  I  am  so  happv, 

When  with  my  mother  dear  T 

^'  I  heard  the  little  maiden 
Her  simple  feeliugs  tell, 
And  on  the  narrow  tombstone 
The  tears  of  pity  fell. 

^'  I  helped  to  strew  the  flow'rets. 
And  went  upon  my  way. 
In  mingled  joy  and  sadness. 
Not  sorrowful,  nor  gay. 

^  But  oh !  my  heart  grew  heavy 
When  tidings  reached  my  ear. 
That  she,  poor  little  maiden. 
Had  joined  her  mother  dear. 

*^  She  culled  the  fiurest  flow'rets 
To  deck  her  mothei^s  bed. 
And  now,  the  briffhtest  blossom. 
That  little  maid,  is  dead. 

*'  But  in  a  blissful  Paradise^ 
'Mid  ever-bloumlDg  bowers. 
The  mother  and  the  daughter 
Now  gather  fisirer  flowers. 
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Still  more  characteristic  perhaps  is  the  foUowingp  entitled^  "  On  the 
Death  of  a  little  Girl." 

^  OpeD,  ve  gates  of  Paiadise, 

Be  shewed,  O  flaminff  sword. 
She  comes,  the  gentle  simeas  child, 

To  meet  her  sinless  Lord, 
Ye  angek,  greet  her  by  the  wa^, 

Wreathe  flowers  amid  her  hair ; 
Let  the  voice  of  song  go  forth  through  hearen, 

For  a  soul  released  finom  care. 

*^  A  guileless  heart  was  hers  on  earth, 

It  looked  through  smiling  eyes, 
And  her  laugh  was  like  the  wild  bird's  note 

That  floats  in  summer  skies. 
Stilled  is  that  little  loving  heart, 

And  dim  those  eyes  of  blue^ 
Echo  has  lost  your  happy  laugh, 

And  I,  dear  in&nt,  you. 

^  But  it  is  better  die  |s  gone, 

Ere  yet  by  earth  draled. 
No  sin,  no  grief  can  harraas  her, 

She  now  is  Jesus  child. 
Be  this  her  mother's  comfort  here, 

Her  thought  by  day  and  nig^t, 
She  who  was  once  her  Isabel, 

Is  now  an  angel  bright* 

^*  With  fidline  leaves  and  finding  flowers 

That  lovdiest  flower  decayed. 
As  autumn  now  on  field  and  grove 

His  head  had  rudely  laid. 
The  flowers  and  leaves  will  oome  again. 

But  she'll  return,  no  never; 
A  blossom  on  the  tree  of  life. 

Where  summer  is  for  ever.* 

We  venture  to  add  but  one  piece  more— as  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very 
effective  vin^cation  of  the  author^s  attachment  to  his  fiivourite  pursuit; 
it  is  entitled,  "  The  Sons  of  Song." 

^^  When  we  steal  firom  the  selfish  woxld  away. 
To  dream  of  fiune  through  the  live-long  day. 
In  the  dusky  shade  of  the  finest  pine^ 
'Tis  then  the  heart  revels  in  visions  divine. 


**'  Let  the  scornful  sons  of  earth 
Oh,  what  4o  us  is  the  sneer  of  pride? 
The  wings  of  thoudiit  to  our  souls  are  given. 
And  they  bear  us  luoft  to  highest  heaven. 

*'  Let  the  usurer  squander  his  soul  for  nin — 
Let  the  victor  oralt  o'er  his  victims  uain; 
While  in  nature's  glass  we  or  God  behold. 
We  barter  our  joys  not  fii>r  oonqnest  or  gold. 
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"  The  winds  go  forth  on  the  stormy  sea. 
And  the  dews  descend  upon  flower  and  tree  ; 
The  sun  a&r  sheds  golden  light, 
And  the  moon  is  a  crown  on  the  brow  of  night. 

^^  He  who  sends  light,  and  the  dews,  and  the  winds. 
He  breathes  the  soft  breathings  of  song  on  our  minds ; 
And  the  lowliest  bard  that  this  earth  e'er  trod. 
Has  had  gleams  of  joy  from  the  throne  of  his  God. 

"  Then  wake  we  the  harp  to  music  sweet, 
And  lay  we  our  cares  at  the  Saviour's  feet ; 
For  to  us,  the  Sons  of  Song,  His  given 
To  join  the  secret  choirs  of  heaven." 

Mr.  Allan  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three, — ^and  when  every 
thing  is  considered, — the  disadvantages  of  his  position— the  fragment^ 
state  of  many  of  his  pieces — and  the  early  age  at  which  he  was  called 
from  his  beloved  pursuits, — and  when  we  take  into  account  the  unequi- 
vocal beauty  and  polish  of  almost  all  his  productions — there  can  be  no 
hazard  of  exaggeration  or  mistake  in  saying,  that  he  has  given  indica- 
tion of  powers  as  a  poet,  which  would  have  placed  him  in  a  high  rank 
among  the  cultivators  of  that  art.  We  do  not  promise  for  the  volume 
a  wide  spread  popularity — but  we  may  safely  say,  that  it  is  most  hon- 
ourable to  the  talents  of  the  author — that  it  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
the  most  finished  or  fastidious  judges — and  that,  in  the  land  of  his  nati- 
vity  and  death,  it  will  be  to  those  who  knew,  and  who  still  gi'eatly  cher- 
ish the  remembrance  of,  the  author,  a  pleasing  and  a  proud  memorial  of 
him. 


AUSTRALIA: 
ITS  GOLD  FIELDS,  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  of  Australia  is  an  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  we  might  add,  one  of  the  most  notable  in 
.its  probable  results.  The  greatest  battle  ever  fought, — and  there  have 
been  many,  which,  in  their  consequences,  exercised  a  potent  influence  on 
the  advancement  of  civilisation  and  the  liberties  of  mankind, — sinks  into 
comparative  insignificance  in  its  effects,  when  the  tremendous  results  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  are  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  a 
great  fact,  and  the  crowning  one  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  the  page  of 
history,  in  chronicling  the  discovery  of  the  auriferous  deposits  in  Victoria, 
will  be  less  occupied  with  details  of  the  gold  dug  from  the  bosom  of  tho 
earth  than  with  the  momentous  impetus  it  communicated  to  the  onward 
progress  of  the  world.  The  colony  of  Victoria,  that  eighteen  years  ago 
was  a  desert,  its  sands  receiving  only  the  imprints  of  the  naked  foot  of 
the  aboriginal  savage  and  the  beast  of  prey, — its  broad  acres  possessible  by 
any  one  who  chose, — in  the  course  of  a  few  years  is  studded  with  flou- 
rishing towns,  and  contains  more  wealth  within  them  than  any  towns 
ol  similar  magnitude  in  tho  whole  world,  while  the  land,  that  a  few 
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years  ago  might  have  been  purchased  for  a  trifle,  is  now  vahied  at  three 
hundred  pounds  per  foot !     A  few  yeai-s  ago,  the  town  of  Melbourne  was 
a  village,  and  consisted  of  a  few  irregular  streets  and  scattered  cottages, 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  inhabitants.     It  is  now  a  large  town, 
with  spacious  shops,  with  plate- glass  windows,  exhibiting  the  costliest 
luxuries  of  the  world,  while  its  population  has  increased  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent.     In  one  of  the  environs  of  Melbourne  there  is  a  township  of 
tents  called  "  Canvass  Town,"  containing  a  population  of  five  thousand 
persons,  whe  could  not  get  a  more  substantial  roof  to  cover  them  ;  while 
the  numbers  located  at  the  diggings  are  calculated  to  exceed  sixty  thou- 
sand.    As  many  as  two  thousand  emigrants  have  landed  at  one  of  the 
ports  of  Victoria  in  one  day,  and  the  number  is  more  likely  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  ;  and  instead  of  an  occasional  ship  appearing  in  the  bay, 
there  are  steamers  in  abundance,  and  large  vessels  in  hundreds  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  bringing  the  produce  of  all  countries,  and  receiving  an 
equivalent  in  wool  and  '  nuggets.'     In  the  course  of  a  few  years  there 
will  in  all  probability  be  as  great  a  population  in  an  area  of  two  hundred 
miles  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  densest  peopled 
kingdoms  of  the  old  world.     The  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  may  be  set  down  at  a  quarter  of  a  million.     How  many  years 
would  it  have  taken  to  have  brought  together  such  an  immense  mass  of 
human  beings,  had  the  gold  fields  not  been  discovered,  and  had  the  staple 
produce  of  the  colony  been  wool  and  tallow  ?     It  is  true  Victoria  was  a 
thriving  settlement  before  the  gold  fields  were  known  ;  but  that  disco- 
very at  once  changed  the  character  of  the  district  and   of  the  people. 
House  property  in  Melbourne  might  have  been  purchased  for  a  trifle, 
compared  with  the  enormous  price  it  now  brings  in  the  market,  and 
furniture  of  all  descriptions  at  a  nominal  value.     The  town  was  for  a 
time  absolutely  insane,  shops  and  houses  were  disposed  of  at  a  loss,  or 
altogether  shut  up,  and  their  occupants  rushed  to  the  diggings,  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  fortune  at  once.     Clerks,  shopmen,  and  servants  of  all 
kinds,  took  French  leave  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  the  highest 
functionaries  in  Melbourne  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  their  former 
servants,  having  literally  to  kindle  their  own  fires  and  cook  their  own 
dinners.     The  intelligence  spread  like  wildfire  into  the  bush,  and  the  log 
house  was  closed,  the  sheep  were  sold  for  their  wool  and  tallow,  and 
farmers  and  shepherds  with  breathless  step  hurried  on  to  join  the  hourly 
increasing  band  of  diggers.     Ordinary  occupations  were  neglected,  and 
the   yellow  fever  raged   with  intensity   through  the  entire  province. 
When  the  marvellous  accounts  reached  England,  the  island  received  an 
electrical  shock  firom  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered  ;  ships  were  freighted 
with  merchandize  of  all  kinds  at  a  venture  ;  boots,  shoes,  clothing  of  all 
descriptions,  revolvers,  cradles,  everything  in  short  rendered  necessary  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances.     There  were  thousands  and  thou- 
sands  following  daily  at  their  heels,   hurrying  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
into  the  backwoods,  with  little  or  no  provision  made  for  the  exigencies  of 
their  situation,  and  fortunes  were  accordingly  rapidly  made  by  those 
more  provident  individuals  who  calculated  that  gold  could  not  purchase 
at  the  diggings  what  it  could  in  Melbourne ;  the  common  necessaries  of 
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life  were  not  to  be  had  but  at  an  enormous  co8t>— »the  demand  wai 
and  the  supply  small ;  but  in  course  of  time  the  supply  incieaaed  and 
prices  fell.  In  the  mother  country  several  cargoes  shipped  for  Port  Fbil* 
lip  realized  fortunes  to  the  speculators,  but  then  came  a  glut  in  the  mar* 
ket.  Our  merchants  having  in  the  first  instance  speculated  upon  the 
mere  bodily  wants  of  the  diggers,  are  now  busily  employed  in  &bricating 
portable  houses,  in  wood,  iron,  and  zinc,  which  may  be  easily  embarked 
along  with  the  emigrants,  and  erected  within  a  few  hours,  with  little 
assistance,  at  any  of  the  diggings  ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  the  dig* 
gers  will  have  very  few  wants  indeed  which  will  not  be  immediately 
supplied  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  mail  brings  intelligence  of 
fresh  ground  having  been  broken  and  gold  discovered,  as  at  Louisa  Credc, 
Tambaroora,  &c.,  but  the  principal  diggings  are  those  of  Ballarat,  Mount 
Alexander,  Bendigo,  and  the  Ovens.  The  distance  from  Melbourne  to  the 
nearest  is  about  seventy,  and  to  the  most  remote  about  two  hundred 
miles.  There  being  but  indifferent  roads,  the  carriage  per  ton  is  enor- 
mous, but  already  railways  are  projected  to  the  Mount  Alexander  and 
Murray  River  Diggings. 

While  we  write,  free  emigration  for  agricultural  labourers  has  reoom- 
menced,  and  the  mighty  tide  will  continue  to  roll  on.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  civilization  and  Christianity  of  the  mother  country  ac- 
company the  hundreds  of  vessels  which  annually  leave  our  shores.  The 
Sabbath,  both  at  the  diggings  and  in  the  towns,  is  observed  with  more 
than  external  decorum ;  the  old  habits  of  the  British  emigrants  were  not 
left  behind  them  like  a  cast-ofif  garment,  but  were  carried  with  them 
most  religiously,  and  every  sect,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  diggings, 
have  their  own  peculiars  tenets  and  views  advocated  from  the  Australian 
pulpits  by  ministers  of  religion  whom  they  assist  with  no  niggard  hand. 
There  are  also  abundance  of  schools,  and  they  are  remarkably  well  at- 
tended, considering  that  the  services  of  children  are  remunerative  in  the 
Australian  £1  Dorado.  The  following  goodly  array  of  places  of  public 
worship,  will,  we  doubt  not,  astonish  many  of  our  readers :  it  at  least 
proves  that  there  is  no  destitution  in  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
m  Melbourne  and  its  vicinity ;  nor  is  there  any  lack  of  schools  and 
churches  at  the  respective  diggings.  In  the  Melbourne  Morning  Heiald 
of  February  26,  we  have  a  Guide  to  Places  of  Public  Worship  in  Mel- 
bourne  and  the  Environs,  apparently  for  the  benefit  of  Strangers : — 

Church  of  England. — The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Perrr,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese. — Rt.  James's  Cathedral,  Churdi  Square ;  the  Vei^  Rev.  H.  B. 
Macartney,  Dean  of  Melbourne,  and  Rev.  G.  Studdert.  Morning  service  11, 
afternoon  3,  evening  6^. — Rt.  Peter's  Church,  East  Melbourne ;  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  P.  Hanfield,  and  Rev.  D.  Sedden.  Mom.  11,  aftem.  S^,  even.  6|. — 
St.  Paul*s,  Swanston  Street,  south ;  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Chase,  aoud  Rev.  J.  L. 
Baker.  Mom.  11,  even.  7. — St  Stephen^a,  Richmond ;  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Peiks. 
Mom.  11,  aftera.  3,  and  even.  6.}. — ColUngwood;  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Clowes 
officiates  at  1 1  a.  m.  and  6^  p.  m.  in  St.  Mark's  school-room. — St.  Andrews, 
Brighton;  the  Rev.  S.  Taylor.  Morii.  11.— St.  Kilda;  the  Rev.  D.  Sedden 
officiates  in  a  licensed  school-room  at  11  a.  m. — Wllliamstown;  the  Rev.  J. 
Potter  officiates  in  a  lioensed  school- room  at  11  a.  m.  and  6^  p.  M.-*Heidel- 
berg;  the  Rev.  F.  Hale  officiates  at  II  a.  m. 
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'  Roman  Catholic  Chuboh. — The  Rieht  Rev.  James  A.  Goold,  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese ;  the  Very  Rev,  P.  B.  Geognegan,  Vicar-General ;  the  Rev.  J. 
Madden,  Rev.  H.  Geoghegan,  and  the  Rev.  P.  W,  Nial. — St.  Francis's 
Church,  Lonsdale  Street ;  First  service  at  7  a.  m.,  second  at  11,  and  even, 
at  7  p.  H.  St.  Patrick's,  East  Melbourne ;  Morning  service  at  9.-^t.  Au- 
gustine's, West  Melbourne ;  to  be  opened  in  a  few  &ys. — The  Rev.  J.  Pot- 
ter officiates  in  a  licensed  school-room  at  10  a.  m.  ana  6^  p.  m. — Brighton ; 
service  is  performed  here  every  second  Sunday  in  each  months  commencing 
at  11  o'clock,  and  we  are  authorised  to  state  that  within  a  very  short  time  a 
derj^yman  will  be  permanentlv  located  there. — Pentridge ;  the  Rev.  P.  Dunn 
officiates  at  11  a.  m. — Heidelberg;  the  Rev.  V.  Bouigeois  officiates  at  11 
A.  M.-— Hippo,  Campbellfield ;  the  Rev.  P.  Powell  officiates,  at  11  a.  m. 

Wesletan. — The  Rev.  William  Butters,  Chairman  of  the  District ;  Rev. 
W.  S.  Byrnes,  Rev.  J.  C.  Symonds,  Rev.  John  Whewell,  and  several  lay 
Preachers. — Collins  Street,  west,  at  11  and  6^ ;  and  Wednesday  evening  at 
7h» — Lonsdale  Street,  at  11  and  6^. — U^'esleyan  Immigrants'  Home,  3 ;  and 
Tuesday  at  7^. — Canvass  Town,  3  and  6. — Collingwood,  11  and  6^ ;  and 
Thursday  at  7^. — Richmond  at  11  and  6^;  and  Tuesday  at  7^. — Prahran, 
3;  and  Thursday  at  7i.— St.  KUda,  11 ;  Thursday  at  7*.— Brighton,  11  ^and 
6i ;  and  Tuesday  at  7^. — Little  Brighton,  at  3  and  6^ ;  and  Thursday  at 
7i. — East  Brighton,  at  11 ;  and  Wednesday  at  7^. — Williamstown,  at  11 
and  3;  and  Thursday  at  7^. — Brunswick,  11,  6;  and  Thursday  at  7^.^ 
Pentridge,  at  11 ;  and  Wednesday,  7^. 

Wesley  Air  Methodist  Association. — Albert  Street,  Collingwood,  11 
A.  M.  and  6}  p.  m.  ;  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend,  Minister.  Village  of  Kew,  4 
p.  M.,  various.  Brunswick,  3  p.  m.,  various.  Emerald  Hill,  3  p.  m.,  various. 
Benevolent  Asylum,  11a.  m.,  various.    Pentridge,  at  3  p.  m.  various. 

Presbvteriait  CHURCH.^Scotch  Church,  Collms  Street,  east;  the  Rev. 
J.  Hetherington  and  Rev.  Mr«  Ewing.  Morning  11,  evening  6^. — Tempe- 
rance Hall,  Russell  Street.  Morning  at  11. — The  Rev.  Mr  Reid  officiates 
at  Flemington  eveiy  Sunday  at  2  p.  m. 

Free  Church  of  ScoTLAND.^-Swanston  Street,  north ;  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Miller.    Morning  11,  afternoon  at  3. 

Free  Presbyterian  Church. — Protestant  Hall,  Steven  Street;  the 
Rev.  Mr  Sinclair.  Morning  11,  afternoon  3.  The  afternoon  service  is  per- 
formed in  the  Gaelic  language. 

United  Presbyterian  Church. — Collins  Street ;  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Ram- 
aay.  Morning  service  at  11,  evening  at  6.}. — Lonsdale  Street;  Rev.  Wm. 
Jarrett.  Morning  11,  evening,  6i. — Collingwood;  Rev.  Mr.  |Hamilton. 
Morning  11,  evening  6}. 

Independent  Chapel. — Collins  Street,  east;  the  Rev.  A.  Morrison. 
Morning  11,  evening  6.}. — Lonsdale  Street,  west;  Rev.  Mr.  Odell.  Morn- 
ing 11,  evening  6.). 

The  Baptists. — The  Chapel,  Collins  Street,  east ;  divine  service  every 
Sunday  at  11,  and  6^.  Mr  Lush,  Minister. — The  Mechanic's  HaU ;  service 
everpr  Sunday  at  11  and  6.^.  Mr  Scott,  Minister. — Lonsdale  Street,  east; 
aervice  at  11  and  3.  Mr  Turner,  Minister. — ^Bourke  Street,  east;  service  at 
11  and  6}.  Mr  Allen. — Collingwood ;  service  at  11  and  3.  Mr  Mouritz. — 
Canvas  Town,  service  at  3.  Various  Ministers. — The  Chapel,  Collins  Street, 
east ;  service  in  the  Welsh  lan^;uage  every  Sunday  at  3.    Mr  Jones. 

The  Unitarlans. — Rev.  IVf.  Davidson,  at  the  Mechanic*s  Institution; 

11  A.  M. 

Melbourne  Jewish  Synaoooub. — Service  on  Friday  evening  at  6,  and 
on  Siiturday  morning  at  8.    Rev.  M.  Rintel,  Minister. 

From  the  mere  news  contained  in  the  Australian  papers  there  is  very 
little  to  be  gleaned,— -the  leading  articles  are  generally  itrictures  relative 
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to  some  local  grievance  or  law  decision^ — a  few  columns  are  devoted  to 
the  business  transacted  in  the  County  Courts, — but  the  bulk  of  the  papers 
are  occupied  with  advertisements  ;  and  in  truths  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  advertisements  generally  contain  more  news  than  the  columns 
specially  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Newspaper  advertisements  are  as  sure 
an  index  of  the  social  condition  of  a  communitv,  as  the  table  of  contents 
are  of  a  book  ; — a  glance  at  its  pages  will  show  whether  it  is  burgh^  pro- 
vincial, or  metropolitan,  without  consulting  its  large  black  letter  woodcut 
designation  ; — they  are  also  a  certain  indication  of  the  adverse  or  pros- 
perous state  of  a  community, — they  have  a  character  peculiarly  their 
own,  and  to  the  enquiring  mind  an  advertising  sheet  generally  contains 
more  real  news  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  dense  columns  purporting  to 
contain  news  and  news  only.  What  description,  for  instance,  of  the 
town  of  Melbourne  could  convey  a  more  accurate  and  comprehen* 
sive  synopsis  of  the  actual  condition  of  that  flourishing  town  than 
the  advertising  sheet  of  the  Argus.  For  our  own  part  we  invari- 
ably consult  the  avis  of  a  paper  and  devour  them  first  before  we 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  columns  set  apart  for  news  ;  for  rumour  with  her 
hundred  tongues  generally  anticipates  even  the  steam  power  of  the  print- 
ing press,  but  the  advertising  columns  speak  in  a  language  of  their  own, 
so  intelligibly,  that  he  who  runs  may  read; — long  columns  may  be  occu- 
pied with  wordy  debates  and  wiredrawn  speeches,  but  the  substance  of 
all  the  deliberations  are  embodied  in  a  single  advertisement  in  the 
same  way  that  an  original  thinker  may  state  as  much  in  one  sentence  as 
another  man  may  in  a  large  volume.  We  ai'e  sure  that  our  readers  will 
concur  with  us  in  acknowledging  that  the  following  advertisements 
reflect  as  in  a  mirror,  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  Melbourne, 
more  than  a  dozen  columns  of  speeches : — 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Mr  John  or  Robert  Dawson,  late  of  Muzzle 
House,  Norfolk,  you  are  informed  by  £.  W.  that  your  &ther  was  married 
on  the  12th  January,  to  Miss  Lucy  Watlin,  of  Putney. 

If  any  hiendb  of  Sam  Leith,  from  £diuburgh,  have  arrived  in  town 
lately,  they  may  hear  of  him  at  S.  Taylor*s,  5  Carson's  Cottages,  Great 
Collins  Street,  east. 

Robert  Pratt  to  John  Smith. — The  former  has  just  arrived  from  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  his  old  friend ;  address 
office  of^this  paper,  Melbourne. 

Arrived,  from  Edinburgh,  Richard  Burket  and  wife,  quite  well ;  address 
Thomas  Auld,  Boot  and  Shoe  Warehouse,  87  Little  Bourke  Street,  east, 
Melbourne. 

Frank  Dummett. — If  this  should  meet  your  eye,  you  will  hear  of  your 
brother,  L.  E.  T.  Dummett,  by  calling  at  Mr  Cosgrave's,  Fitzroy  Arms, 
King  Street. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  from  Mauchline,  Ayrshire,  will  please  write  hb  ad- 
dress to  Charles  K.  Peebles,  Post  Office,  Melbourne. 

Notice, — If  the  two  men  who  came  as  far  as  Keilor,  ou  their  way  to 
Melbourne,  from  Saw-pit  Gulley,  do  not  come  for  their  goods,  they  will  be 
sold  to  pay  expenses ;  apply  to  Mr  R.  T.  Shield,  Victoria  Lodging-house, 
71  Stephen  Street. 
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Geoige  Prince,  from  Lymington. — Your  brother  William  is  at  Yarra 
Street,  Geelong,  with  J.  W.     Come  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Ship  Arrogant. — If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  Mr  Wyboum,  Mr  John 
Bartlett  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  him  :  address  rost-office.  Sand- 
ridge. 

Richard  or  Robt.  Grcorge. — A  letter,  addressed  as  above,  containing  a 
valuable  enclosure,  is  lying  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Gold  Fields,  and  will  be  delivered  on  description  of  the  contents  and  pay- 
ment of  expenses. 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  John  Barron,  that  arrived  by  the  ship  Hope, 
call  at  2  Johnston  Street,  Mrs  Taylor's,  two  doors  from  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Collingwood ;  Friend,  S.  F. 

Edward  Stretch,  of  Ashton  Heath,  Clieshire,  will  hear  of  his  uncle,  Peter 
Knowles,  of  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool,  on  application  to  Messrs  Willis, 
Merry,  and  Co,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 

Hydaspes — John  Knowles,  formerly  of  Liverpool,  but  lately  of  Mount 
Barker,  Adelaide,  will  hear  of  his  father,  Peter  Knowles,  at  Messrs  ^Villis, 
Merry,  and  Co.'s,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 

If  Donald  or  William  M^Gilvray,  of  Inverness,  Scotland,  have  arrived  in 
Melbourne,  they  can  hear  of  their  sister  Margaret,  by  addressing  to  her, 
Post  Office,  St  Kilda. 

Mr  Wm.  Pitt,  lately  down  from  the  Ovens  diggings  can  hear  of  his  black 
mare  which  he  lost,  at  Purccll  s  stables.  Great  Bourke  Street. 

Bristol. — Thomas  Ryemill  or  John  Greig  is  informed  that  Ann  Ryemill 
has  arrived  from  Bristol  and  is  anxious  to  hear  from  either  of  them;  address 
Wesleyan  Emigrants'  Home,  Melbourne. 

If  Jane  Gilingham,  per  ship  Brankenmoor,  to  Adelaide,  will  call  at  the 
Bush  Inn,  Melbourne,  and  enquire  for  Mr  G.,  she  will  find  her  father. 

Henry  Wormald,  John  Goring  and  Company. — James  H.  Payne  ar- 
rived by  the  Appleton,  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  H.  W. ;  address  J.  H. 
Payne,  Post  Office,  Melbourne. 

If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  Caroline  Davis,  H.  E.  Simpson  would  lie 
glad  to  see  her  ;  Church  Street,  Richmond. 

Andrew  Bland,  ship  Constitution,  will  oblige  FI.  L.  H.  by  sending  his 
address  to  him  at  Mr  J.  S.  Parkers,  Draper,  Great  Bourke  Street. 

For  Sale,  a  House  on  Wheels,  of  superior  description,  only  ninety  pounds, 
imported  per  ship  Athlone  ;  enquire  of  Mr  Wood  at  the  Caravan,  Canvass 
Town,  Bridge  side,  near  the  Barracks. 

Mary- Anne  Davis. — Six  weeks  ago,  Mary- Anne  Davis,  my  wife,  left  her 
home,  taking  with  ber  her  only  child.  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  my 
wife,  Mary-Anne  Davis,  or  that  of  any  kind  friend  knowing  where  she  is, 
an  early  communication  is  requested  by  her  husband,  William  Davis,  shoe- 
maker, CampbcUfield,  or  to  Benjamin  Barker,  Esq.,  Campbellfield  Steam - 
Mills. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  Anniversary  Address  of  Wil- 
liam Westgarth,  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Melbourne,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the 
first  day  of  Aprils  from   which  able  and  comprehensive  document  we 
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make  the  following  quotations,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
recent  and  authentic  information  that  has  reached  this  country  :^- 

^'  Summary  op  Progress. — The  population  of  the  colony  had  been  moi« 
than  doubled  within  the  interval  of  one  year ;  namely,  from  95,000,  the 
estimated  number  at  the  end  of  1851,  to  200,000  at  the  end  of  the  following 
year.  The  shipping  inwards  had  risen  during  the  same  space,  from  669 
vessels  in  1851,  with  a  tonnage  of  126,000,  to  1657  vessels  in  1852,  with  a 
tonnage  of  408,000. 

"  Tne  increase  of  the  public  revenue  is  still  more  striking,  idded  as  it  has 
latterly  been  by  the  great  increase  in  the  aroount  derived  m>m  the  ssJes  of 
the  public  lands,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  licences  for  digging  gold.  In 
1851  the  amount  was  £880,000,  being  a  great  increase  on  preceding  years; 
in  1852  it  had  increased  to  no  less  than  £1,577,000. 

^^  The  custom  receipts  of  the  past  year  formed  the  considerable  item  of 
£342,000,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  revenue.  The  estimate  under 
this  head,  officially  taken  in  the  previous  year,  was  far  exceeded  by  the 
realities  of  our  increasing  commerce.  The  estimate  of  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  for  the  present  year  is  stated,  by  the  latest  official  calculations,  at 
689,000 :  but  present  experience  will  safely  warrant  a  great  extension  of 
this  amount,  as  the  results  of  the  first  quarter,  just  ended,  indicate  already 
a  revenue  at  the  rate  of  £580,000  per  annum.  The  estimated  customs  re- 
venue of  New  South  Wales  for  the  same  year,  is  £222,000.  I  beliere 
I  shall  not  exaggerate  the  commercial  position  of  this  colony  when  I  state 
that  its  present  customs  revenue,  under  tarifia  averaging  no  very  material 
inequality  of  conditions,  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  Australasian  colonies 
put  togcmer,  including  even  the  remoter  settlements  of  New  Zealand  and 
Western  Australia. 

'^  The  returns  of  the  export  and  import  commerce  are,  generally  speaking 
the  great  index  of  the  position  and  progressive  powers  of  a  colony ;  the  first 
showing  the  relative  extent  of  ability  to  introduce  from  without  what  is  not 
to  be  mid  within,  at  least  to  the  same  advantage ;  the  second  beinff  the 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  these  powers,  in  the  main  so  beneficiu,  are 
being  made  available.  For  the  year  1851,  the  value  of  imports  amounted  to 
£1,056,000 ;  for  the  following  year  the  amount  had  increslsed  to  £4,044,000. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  export  produce  for  the  same  period  is  still 
more  striking,  namely,  from  £1,424,000  to  £7,452,000. 

"  But  with  regard  to  this  amount  of  nearly  seven  millions  and  a  half  as 
the  value  of  the  exports  for  the  past  year,  large  as  it  may  appear,  the  sum  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  very  &r  short  of  the  actual  truth.  The  greater  poi^ 
tion  of  our  colonial  export  produce  now  consists  of  gold,  and  it  may  readily  be 
apprehended  that  a  large  quantity  of  this  commodity  is  constantly  being  ex- 
ported from  the  colony  without  any  official  record.  The  Customs  retumi 
gave  1,975,000  ounces  as  the  quantity  exported  for  the  year  1852 :  but  an 
additional  quantity  of  1,600,000  ounces  nad  been  traced  into  the  adjacent 
colonies,  or  otherwise  exported,  without  official  record.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked, that  the  quantity  of  gold,  as  officially  recorded,  was  inslued  at  the 
very  low  rates  that  were  then  temporarily  current.  A  careful  estimate  on  this 
subject,  exhibited  in  the  minute  alluded  to,  gave  as  the  value  of  jezport  pro- 
duce raised  in  Victoria  during  the  year  1852,  no  less  a  sum  than  eighteen 
and  a  half  millions  sterling.  But  aeducting  the  quantity  of  gold  assumed 
to  have  been  on  hand  throughout  the  colony  at  that  date,  this  amount  is  re- 
duced to  £14,880,000,  or  about  twice  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  official 
records  of  the  Custom  House. 

^  The  most  interesting  feature  in  our  commercial  retrospect  is  the  quan- 
tity of  the  gold  produced  in  Victoria,  after  the  lapse  of  so  brief  an  interval 
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ainoe  the  discovery  of  her  mines.  A  carefdl  calculation  on  this  point  has 
enabled  me  to  estimate  the  Quantity  produced  up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  at 
4,891,000  ounces.  I  may  ohsenre  that  no  material  quantities  of  gold  were 
discovered  until  towards  the  end  of  September  1851 ;  and  this  amount  of 
nearly  five  millions  of  ounces  b  therefore  the  result  of  only  fifteen  months 
of  our  initiatory  gold  digging. 

*'  The  prior  discoveries  of  Califomia  have  now,  to  some  extent,  fiimiliar- 
ized  the  world  with  descriptions  of  such  quantities  of  gold ;  but  excepting 
this  recent  experience,  the  production  of  this  precious  metal,  on  a  scale  of 
such  raagnitude,  has  been  altogether  unexampled.  T'or  some  time  preced- 
ing the  Califomia  discoveries,  the  annual  quantity  of  gold  produced  through- 
out the  world  had  been  estimated,  somewhat  variously  indeed,  at  about 
eight  millions  sterling.  The  quantity  raised  in  Victoria,  during  the  first 
fifteen  months  of  her  mining  operations,  may  be  similarily  valued  at  twenty 
millions. 

^'  I  may  here  conclude  this  commercial  summary,  by  giving  the  quantities 
of  gold  brought  down  by  escort  from  the  interior,  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year.  They  indicate  a  considerable  falling  ofi^,  as 
compared  with  some  previous  months,  when  the  supply  of  water^  as  usual 
in  spring  and  summer,  was  more  abundant.  As  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  the  previous  year,  however,  the  quantity  for  the  present  year  is 
very  laige,  averaging  about  three  times  the  former  amount.  The  following 
are  the  monthly  quantities  received  by  escort,  together  with  the  quantities 
exported,  according  to  the  Customs  returns,  for  each  of  the  last  three 
months: — 


By  Escort. 

oz. 

January 186,015 

February 172,329 

Maroh 169,664 


Exported. 

oz. 

January 266,663 

February 189,675 

March 160,428 


^'CoMPARATivB  RESULTS.— The  value  of  the  produce  of  this  colony  actually 
reported  in  the  year  1852,  was,  in  round  numbers^  fifteen  millions  sterling. 
With  so  encouraging  a  fact,  we  may  venture  upon  an  interesting  research, 
and  compare  the  lesiuts  of  the  commerce  of  Victoria  with  those  of  several  other 
instances  that  are  naturally  suggested  to  the  mind  by  our  own  present 
position  and  more  recent  history. 

'^  1.  Califomia  is  our  great  competitor  in  the  production  of  gold.  The 
latest  statements  that  have  come  into  my  hands  on  the  subject  of  the  gold 
produce  of  that  country,  are  up  to  March  of  lost  year.  Camomia  had  then 
entered  the  sixth  year  of  her  golden  harvests,  whilst  Victoria  had  attained 
the  second.  At  that  time  the  produce  of  gold,  the  sole  export  produce  of 
California,  amounted  in  value,  dv  official  recora.  to  twelve  millions  sterling, 
annually ;  and  to  this  quantity,  it  was  estimateo,  that  one-fourth  should  be 
added  for  the  unrecorded  export :  mi^ng  a  total  of  fifteen  miUions  sterling, 
the  amount  which  we  have  just  ascertained  to  be  the  annual  value  of  the 
export  of  this  colony,  about  the  same  period. 

*^  2.  Among  British  colonies,  those  of  India  have  hitherto  stood  first,  as  fiir 
exceeding  all  others  in  the  magnificent  scale  of  their  wealth  and  commerce. 
The  exports  for  the  year  1851  from  Calcutta^  the  capital  and  sea-port  of 
Bengal,  the  greatest  of  these  Indian  Presidencies,  amounted  in  value  to 
£1 1,040,000,  or  rather  less  than  threefourths  of  the  amount  of  the  export  of 
ihb  colony  for  the  year  succeeding. 

^  3.  To  proceed  to  still  higher  standards  of  comparison,  let  us  take  the 
export  commerce  of  Britain  itself.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  exports 
fiar  the  four  yean,  1848  to  1851^  amounts  to  £65,565,000 ;  so  that  the  value 
of  the  export  produce  of  this  colony  already  approaches  to  one-fourth  that 
oftheparont  state. 
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"  These  iliffcrent  statements  and  illustrations  are  not  to  be  regarded  iit 
the  light  of  mere  vainglorious  hoasting  or  rivalry.  If  such  could  be  allowed 
under  any  circumstances.^  it  is  least  so  under  those  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. Our  auriferous  soil,  which  has  'raised  us  so  instantaneously.  Is  not 
the  creation  of  enterprise  or  genius ;  and  the  discovery  of  gold-fields  in 
adjacent  colonies,  even  more  productive  than  our  own,  (an  occurrence 
not  at  all  unlikely,)  may  deprive  us  with  equal  precipitancy  of  that  supre- 
macy we  have  now  entered  upon.  It  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  regard 
these  vast  resources  of  this  colony  as  a  means  with  which  we  arc  privi- 
leged for  the  accomplishment  of  great  and  useful  purposes,  to  promote  eventu- 
ally the  general  welfare  ;  and  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  now  illustrat- 
ing the  unexampled  progress  of  the  colony  in  this  the  still  early  daum  of  her 
remarkable  fortunes. 

"  Effects  of  the  Gold. — The  eflFects  of  the  gold  discoveries  upon  the 
colony  are  well  illustrated  by  the  extraordinary  progress  of  Melbourne,  its 
capital.  The  precipitate  influx  of  wealth,  commerce,  and  population  has 
naturally  conduced  to  a  concentration  of  all  these  elements  at  the  chief  port. 
The  harbour  of  Williamstown  now  exhibits  the  lively  spectacle  of  one 
hundred  three-masted  vessels,  simultaneously  riding  at  anchor,  besides  steam- 
vessels,  and  a  large  assemblage,  both  there  and  at  the  wharves  of  the  city, 
of  the  smaller  sliipping.  All  the  principal  streets  are  thronged  with  ])assen- 
gcrs,  and  with  vehicles  of  every  kind ;  while  the  lines  of  ascending  dust 
which  the  eye  traces  far  into  the  interior,  attest  the  incessant  traffic  to  and 
from  the  capital  along  the  two  gi-eat  highways,  to  the  north  and  the  north- 
west, leading  to  the  principal  gold-fields  of  the  Ovens  and  Mount  Alexander. 
By  the  census  of  March  1851,  Melbourne  then  contained  23,000  inhabitants. 
The  numbers  who  have  since  incessently  arrived,  have  filled  up  the  limited 
town  accommodations,  and  overflowed  into  the  suburbs.  Melbourne  and 
its  immediate  outskirts  may  now  be  estimated  to  contain  nearly  80,000 
persons. 

^^  But  although  the  flood -tide  of  progress  has  comparatively  swept  aside 
from  the  smaller  towns  and  various  other  places  of  the  colony,  the  wealth 
that  has  resulted  from  the  gold  discoveries  has  gradually  penetrated  through- 
out the  entire  country,  iitimulating  commerce  by  the  united  eflects  of  the 
great  increase  of  demand  for  produce,  and  the  progressive  rise  in  the  money 
value  of  all  kinds  of  fixed  property. 

^'  The  progress  of  Geelong  has  thus  been  scarcely  less  marked  than  that 
of  Melbourne  itself.  Situated  on  the  shores  of  a  spacious  and  secure  haven, 
its  superior  commerci^  advantages  are  likely,  ere  long^  to  be  fully  developed 
by  the  I'emoval  of  the  natural  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour, 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  the  ingress  of  the  larger  shipping.  The  popu- 
lation of  Geelong  and  its  suburbs  is  already  estimated  at  20,0<X),  having  ad- 
vanced to  this  extent  from  a  population  of  8000  two  years  previously.  The 
great  importance  recently  acquired  by  the  Balaarat  gold-fields  will  still 
accelerate  this  progress  of  our  sister  town.  The  intercourse  now  accom- 
plished by  daily  streamers  will  shortly  be  enchanced  by  railway  communi- 
cation. Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colony,  a  brief  interval  will 
suflice  to  exhibit  two  populous  and  wealthy  cities  upon  the  shores  of  our 
inland  harbour,  where  but  eighteen  years  before  were  only  an  uncultivated 
waste,  and  a  few  scattered  tribes  of  the  lowest  grades  of  our  rac^. 

*'  Entebprise  and  Improvement. — The  Legislature  during  its  late 
session  has  sanctioned  three  different  railway  i)rojects  for  the  col<»ny.  By 
one  of  these  undertakings,  Melbourne  is  to  be  brought  into  dirt^t  connection 
with  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  by  means  of  a  railway  to  the  beach,  two 
miles  in  lengtn,  and  a  further  extension  upon  a  jetty  into  water  of  sufficient 
depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  A  sccoi\d  unites  the  capital  with  the  gold-fields 
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of  Moant  Alexander  and  Bendigo,  having  in  view  also  a  continuation  to  the 
River  Murray,  and  ultimately  to  Sydney,  by  a  juoction  with  the  railway 
that  has  already  been  commenced  on  that  side.  The  third  undertaking  is 
the  Melbourne  and  Geelong  Railway,  already  alluded  to. 

^*'  In  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  important  measures,  contracts  have  been 
entered  into,  and  various  portions  of  the  material  have  already  arrived  from 
adjacent  colonies,  or  have  been  ordered  from  Britain.  The  two  last  have 
faceived  the  guarantee  of  the  Colonial  Government,  securing  a  minimum 
dividend  of  five  per  cent,  for  twentv-one  years,  and  the  coloniiu  public  may 
therefore  rely  upon  a  prompt  supply  of  the  requisite  capital. 

"In  some  other  important  particulars,  the  colony  begins  to  rise  to  its  re« 
sources,  to  receive  its  due  attention  from  without,  and  to  meet  the  emer*- 
gencies  of  its  position.  Steam  communication  by  several  different  companies 
and  by  different  routes  has  been  established  with  Britain.  The  various  ports 
of  the  adjacent  colonies,  includins^  at  length  Hohart  Town  and  Adelaide,  are 
now  also  connected  by  steam.  There  has  been  a  great  extension  of  banking 
facilities,  including  tlie  establishment  of  a  local  institution  on  a  considerable 
scale,  the  Bank  of  Victoria.  The  amount  of  £720,000  has  been  voted  by 
the  local  Legislature  for  the  public  works  of  the  present  year,  besides  ade- 
quate amounts  for  the  establishment  of  an  University  and  Public  Schools,  and 
of  a  public  Library.  There  is  also  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  establishment  of 
a  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  to  furnish  to  our  innumerable  prospect^ 
ing  colonists  some  practical  guidance  for  the  discovery  of  our  mineral 
wealth. 

'^GoLD  DiQQiNoe  Regulations. — One  subject  of  great  public  consideration 
nnder  the  new  features  of  our  colony  has  been  that  of  the  regulations  under 
which  gold  digging  may  be  permitted  by  the  Government,  in  this  depart^ 
ment  of  the  Government  no  actual  change  has  been  effected  upon  the  regu- 
lations originally  adopted  here,  and  suggested  to  our  Govemmont  by  the  prior 
example  of  New  South  Wales. 

"  The  monthly  license  fee  of  thirty  shillings  for  each  digger,  the  charge 
originally  imposed,  continues  to  be  levied.  The  mining  population  have 
now  become  used  to  this  charge,  and  tliey  experience  the  benefits  of  official 
surveillance  in  the  protection  that  is  award^  to  their  respective  ^  claims.* 
A  more  recent  order,  made  with  the  view  of  facilitating  capitalists  and  gold 
companies,  permits  of  the  occupation  for  long  intervals  of  small  portions  of 
land  in  auriferous  localities,  that  are  not  otherwise  in  actual  use ;  but  this 
desirable  system  has  not  yet  come  into  actual  operation.  An  additional 
charge  upon  gold  digging  was  contemplated  by  the  Colonial  Government  in 
the  indirect  form  of  an  export  duty  upon  gold,  to  the  extent,  as  proposed,  of 
2s.  6d.  per  ounce ;  but  this  project,  after  considerable  debate,  was  rejected 
by  the  Legislature.  It  was  apprehended  that  an  article  so  easily  smuggled 
over  a  vast  and  unguarded  frontier,  might,  to  a  large  extent,  be  diverted  to 
other  markets  by  the  operation  of  this  proposed  duty,  in  relatively  reducing 
the  price  in  our  own.  The  strong  protest  of  the  miners  also  reasonably 
oiged  that  this  double  tax  was  excessive  upon  a  vocation  pursued  under 
many  privations,  and  attended  in  its  average  results  with  rewards  not  su- 
perior to  those  of  other  colonial  enterprises. 

^^  The  present  Mining  Act  of  New  South  Wales  was  recently  passed  by 
that  body  after  the  management  of  the  gold  fields  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Council.  Its  provisions  have  met  with  considerable  opposition,  which 
may  induce  hereafter  several  modifications,  should  experience  continue  to 
develop  unfavoorable  results.  The  mines  of  the  sister  colony  are  in  general 
more  remote  from  the  chief  seats  of  population  than  in  Victoria,  the  rewards 
appear  to  be  more  eqoal,  and  the  enthusiasm  to  be  less,  in  proportion  to  the 
rarity  of  brilliant  individual  instances.     Calculations  are  thereiore  more  nice 
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in  proportion  as  the  business  of  p^old-digging  is  more  methodically  followed, 
and  the  charge  of  dOs.  per  month  is  considered  oppressive.  A  tax  has  fur- 
ther been  imposed  upon  all  the  residents  within  the  limits  of  a  ^  proclaimed 
gold  field  ;*  and  a  double  license-fee  is  imposed  upon  fbrei^ers.  There  is 
also  a  clause  for  the  protection  of  employers,  which  permits  any  dkger  to 
be  regarded  as  an  absconding  senrant,  unless  producing  direct  proof  to  the 
contrary. 

"  Realization  of  Gold. — It  may  be  interesting  to  our  colonists  to  karn 
the  usual  course  of  procedure  in  the  realization  of  our  gold  produce  in  Lon- 
don^ the  great  market  to  which  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  transmitted.  The 
circumstance  that  gold  ii  the  material  of  our  money,  iuTests  the  inquiry 
with  a  peculiar  interest,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  to  this  commodity  a 
aommary  simplicity  in  all  its  commercial  career.  This  happy  lelationuip 
will  effectually  prevent  that  'fall  in  the  price  of  gold'  that  is  so  often  appre- 
hended as  the  result  of  our  prolific  digemgs,  but  which  can  never  accur  so 
long  as  gold  is  simply  bought  wiUi  gold.  This  fixity  of  price  does  not, 
however,  guarantee  any  fixity  in  the  relative  value  of  gold.  Our  Mount 
Alexander  produce  will  always  command  at  the  Mint  £4  sterling  per 
ounce ;  but  a  great  production  of  gold  throughout  the  world  may  hereafter 
materially  reduce  the  value  of  the  four  pounoiB. 

'^  According  to  the  practice  at  the  British  Mint,  a  '  seignorage,'  or  Mint 
chaige,  although  levied  in  the  case  of  silver,  is  not  chargc^le  upon  gold— a 
practice,  we  can  suppose,  that  may  now  occasion  much  unnecessary  coinage. 
All  gold  therefore  wnlch  is  received  at  the  Mint  in  a  state  ready  for  coinage, 
namely,  of  the  purity  of  twenty-two  carats,  is  returned  in  coin,  weight  for 
weight,  to  the  owner, — ^the  return  thus  made  being  at  the  rate  of  £3,1  7b.  lOAd. 
or  within  a  fraction  of  3  Q-lOths  sovereigns  for  everyounce.  Pure  gold,  by 
an  old  habit  in  gold  countries,  and  for  the  sake  of  comparative  illustration, 
is  described  as  24  carats  fine,  '  standard  gold*  being  an  alloy  of  certain  metals 
to  the  extent  of  two  carats,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  giving  hardness  to  the 
metal,  and  a  better  adaption  for  currency.  As  inconvenience  might  arise 
both  to  Government  and  the  public  if  every  one  indiscriminately  brought 
his  gold  to  the  Mint,  the  practice  has  been  beneficially  established  of  passmg 
the  gold  through  the  Bank  of  England,  leaving  the  Mint  to  deal  with  that 
one  institution  only.  For  the  Bank's  agency  in  this  business,  and  for  time 
lost  in  the  negociation,  the  Bank  is  permitted  to  charge  l^d.  per  ounce;  that 
is  to  say,  it  pays  on  demand  to  all  applicants  at  £3,  17s.  Od.  per  ounce  of 
standard  gold,  while  the  exact  proportion,  weight  fer  weight,  in  coined 
sovereigns  is  £3,  178.  lO^d. 

'^  Until  lately,  not  ordy  the  ready  prepared  standard  gold,  but  any  gold 
in  its  natural  state  was  receivable  at  the  Mint,  where,  prior  to  coinage,  it 
was  duly  reduced  to  the  standard  composition,  and  accounted  for  accordingly. 
The  Bank  of  England  had  therefore  the  same  custom.  Now,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  arrivals  of  this  metal,  and  the  expense  and  delay 
entailed  by  assaying  ana  reducing,  this  practice,  which  is  not  compulsory  by 
law,  (at  least,  according  to  ofiicial  views,  for  this  b  a  point  in  dispute,)  has 
been  discontinued,  and  it  is  now  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  gola-aaller,  to 
have  the  metal  first  reduced  to  the  standard.  This  requirement  of  the 
Mint  has  also  become  a  reauiiement  of  the  Bank,  and  the  new  practice  in- 
volves a  small  additional  cnarge  upon  the  gold. 

'^  The  following  list  of  the  current  retail  prices  of  various  necoMaiies  of 
life,  afford  evidence^  from  their  generally  extravagant  rates,  of  iht  efleets 
produced  by  the  gold  discoveries  on  this  particular  department  of  indnatiy. 
Cabbages  at  one  soilling  and  sixpence  each,  with  all  the  other  amy  at  rales 
almost  equally  alarming,  ia  not,  we  must  hope,  to  be  always  the  state  of  our 
greengrocery  and  its  kindred  cfepartments. 
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'Grapes,  per  lb., 
Peaches,  per  doz. 
Phims,  per  lb. 
Apples,  per  lb. 
Pears,  per  doz., 
Melons,  each, 
Cucumbers,  per  doz. . . . 
Lettuces,  per  doz.,    ... 
Peas,  per  quart, 
French  beans,  per  lb., 
Tumipe,  per  doz. 


k.y 


£0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
6 

I 

1 
C 
1 
3 
6 
0 
1 
6 


0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 


Carrots,  per  doz.. 
Parsnips,  per  doz., 
CabbageS)  per  doz.,    . . . 
Onions,  per  lb., 
Potatoes,  per  cwt., 
Butter,  fresh,  per  lb.,... 
Eggs,  per  doz.. 
Fowls,  per  pair, 
Ducks,  per  pair, 
Geese  and  turkeys,  each. 


£0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 

6 

18 

0 

4 

3 

5 

10 

12 

14 


0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Seamen. 


The  run.    Ratb. 


''  While  provisions  and  other  necessaries  are  at  rates  so  extravagant,  the 
Colony,  by  its  scale  of  wages  and  remuneration  for  labour,  provides  at  the 
same  time  an  ample  equivalent.  The  following  list  exhibits  the  present 
rates  of  wages  for  the  chief  departments  of  coloni^  industry  :-^ 

Males*  Per  day.    Rate. 

Carpenters,        —  20b. 

BlacksmithiB,      —  18s. 

Labourers  on  Roads,        —  1  Os. 

With  Rations  &c. 

Married  Couples,  (no  family,)  year  £80 

Shepherds,        —    £35 

Bullock  Drivers,      ...     week  £3 

Farm  Labourers,      ...      —  30s. 

Ploughmen,       —  35s. 

Gardeners,        year  £70 


For  the  Run  Home, 

For  Calcutta,  

For  Callao,  

Coasting,  

Females. 

v/OOKoy  •••        •••        ••■ 

Gkneial  servants, 

Housemaids,         

Laundresses,        

Nursemaids, 


—  £45 

—  £40 

—  £40 
month    £9 


year 


£40 
£30 
£25 
£35 
£22 


Tbe  Ezcuanob  on  London. — The  rapidity  with  which  our  exchange 
on  London  has  advanced  to  par,  is  the  tnumph  of  the  self-rectifying  ten- 
dencies of  commerce.  A  margin  of  ten  per  cent,  in  exchange,  with  a  postal 
circuit  within  six  months,  could  not  be  long  public  to  European  capitalists 
without  attracting  its  own  cure,  and  merchandise  and  money  have  alike 
flowed  in  upon  us.  On  the  occasion  of  our  last  address,  the  exchange  on 
London  ranged  between  the  rates  of  eight  and  eleven  per  cent,  discount,  at 
which  extremes  it  continued  until  October  following,  when  a  gradual  relax- 
ation commenced.  At  length  in  February  the  rate  advanced  from  five  per 
cent  discount  to  par  for  the  local  banks'  drafts  on  London  at  30  days*  sight; 
and  in  March  it  took  a  further  rise  to  one  per  cent,  premium,  the  hanks 
at  the  same  time  purchasing  thirty  days'  drah  at  one  per  cent,  discount. 

^^  These  are  no  doubt  eventual  rates,  if  I  may  so  speak ;  but  whether  or 
not  they  can  as  yet  be  finally  sustained,  in  the  face  of  an  import  account 
still  so  inadequate  to  that  of  the  exports,  remains  to  be  seen.  This  is  a 
subject  of  some  interest  in  our  commercial  economics,  because  we  must  now 
regard  our  monetary  relations  as  too  extensive,  and  too  much  affected  by  the 
local  operations  for  account  of  European  capitalists,  to  permit  any  longer  of 
rates  of  exchange  being  determined,  as  no  doubt  they  were  to  some  extent 
previously,  by  the  mere  dictum  of  several  local  banks.  The  balancing  of 
our  laive  export  account  by  the  imports  cannot  be  expected  for  some  time. 
Our  coSonists  require  some  habituating  interval  in  order  to  create  or  ddjust 
their  wants  to  the  great  enlargement  of  their  means. 

'*  Assay  of  Gold. — The  importance  of  the  institution  has  only  presents 
itself  in  a  strong  light  to  the  colonists.  Accustomed  for  some  time  to  t>iir- 
chase  the  gold  at  such  low  prices  that  a  profit  was  certain  upon  any  qu^^ 
of  the  Australian  produce,  they  had  inquired  but  little  for  the  assay  test. 
The  extreme  rates  of  exchange,  the  low  price  of  gold,  and  the  inability  bf 
the  local  bank  to  meet  by  adequate  cash  advances  the  enormous  gold  pro- 
duce, all  tended  to  concentrate  attention  rather  upon  the  institution  of  tbf 
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Mint,  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the  severe  though  temporary  pressure.  Tlie 
ohvious  definition,  that  with  such  an  institution  in  operation,  the  price  of 
gold  would  rise  to  the  home  rates,  less  the  Mint  charges,  and  the  time 
consumed  in  the  process,  had  a  magical  effect  iipon  the  producer,  who  was 
receiving  60s.  for  his  ounce  of  gold,  which  a  local  mint  would  return  to  him 
in  the  form  of  four  sovereigns. 

"  At  the  present  price  of  ahout  778.  per  ounce  for  Victorian  gold,  with  a 
par  of  exchan^  upon  London,  the  finest  qualities  may  still  leave  a  small 
margin  of  profit  in  the  home  market ;  hut  the  less  pure  samples,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  at  this  price  would  be  pur- 
chased at  a  loss.  Fraudulent  deterioration  also  is  understood  to  be  in  active 
operation  in  these  colonies ;  and  parcels  of  adulterated  gold,  manufactured 
in  Britain,  are  known  to  have  been  transmitted  hither. 

"  Nearly  all  the  gold  that  is  found  in  the  adjacent  colony  appears  to  have 
proved  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Victoria,  to  the  extent  of  from  Is.  to 
upwards  of  ds.  per  ounce.  The  qualities  of  the  Victorian  gold  are  not  gene- 
rally understood  to  vary  so  considerably,  although  reports  are  prevalent  of 
differences  in  gold  from  different  localities  to  the  extent  of  Ss.  per  ounce. 
The  purest  specimens  hitherto  found  are  from  the  Ballaai'at  gold  fields, 
where  the  quality  approaches  23  i  carats,  an  exceedingly  rare  purity  for  gold 
in  the  native  state.  The  quality  of  the  Mount  Alexander  ana  Bendigo  gold 
is  usually  2Si  carats  fine. 

*'  The  committee  on  this  subject  in  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales, 
sihing  at  the  height  of  the  Exchange  pressure,  dismisses  the  assay  office,  but 
invites  the  mint.  In  Victoria,  on  the  other  band,  the  committee's  report, 
emanating  at  a  later  date,  when  this  pressure  was  less  regarded,  is  favourable 
to  both  institutions,  and  the  evidence  is  particularly  strong  towards  that 
of  the  assay.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  such  an  institution  is  now  an  imper- 
ative necessity,  both  from  the  constant  apprehension  of  frauds,  and  the 
natural  diversities  of  quality  in  the  produce  of  the  different  Australian 
mines. 

*'  The  Gold  Fields. — Our  previous  address,  delivered  twelve  months 
ago,  left  the  busy  gold  diggers,  to  the  number  of  about  60,000  persons,  lo- 
cated chiefly  around  Mount  Alexander.  A  small'  number  still  adhered  to 
Balaarat,  the  first  gold  field  of  any  importance  that  had  been  worked  in; the 
colony  ;  but  the  great  proportion  of  the  mining  population  lined  the  hollows 
of  the  Forest  and  Fiyer*s  creeks,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward  of  the  far-famed  Mount.  The  dryness  ef  the  season, 
usual  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  water  for 
washing  purposes,  had  greatly  restricted  the  yield  of  gold  as  compared  with 
the  numoers  engaged.  In  many  instances  the  aurSerous  earth  was  con- 
veyed in  carts  to  distances  of  several  miles  for  water. 

'^  The  ambitious,  the  discontented,  and  the  unlucky  were  alike  on  the 
outlook  for  better  things.  The  belief  gradually  impressed  upon  our  colo- 
nists, that  the  entire  country  in  that  locality  was  one  vast  gold  field,  stimu- 
lated further  research.  The  similarity  in  the  general  landscape  features 
favoured  this  impression.  There  was  ever  recurring  the  same  hard  dry 
•urface,  favourably  impressing  the  wayfarer  by  the  excellence  of  the  natural 
road.  There  was  the  same  li^ht  reddish  soil,  with  a  grassy  undulating 
country,  and  an  open  forest  having  a  conspicuous  predominance  of  red  gum- 
trees.  But,  above  all,  there  was  the  hope-inspiring  quartz  gravel,  found 
either  at  or  near  the  surface,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  spots  that 
exhibited  *' denudation**  symptoms,  indicative  of  the  mvel  having  once 
been  there,  and  having  nossibly  left  behind  it  the  gold  with  which  it  has 
been  so  generally  found  cnarged. 

*'^  A  vigorous  prospecting  was  carried  on,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the 
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Dorthem  interior.  Tlie  romance  of  gold-digging  seems  most  naturally  to 
consort  with  the  experience  of  difficulties  and  privations,  and  with  remote 
and  unknown  localities.  The  nearer  and  more  convenient  diggings  seem 
never  to  sustain  the  attractions  of  the  more  remote.  A  gold  mine  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  town,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  farm,  inspires  no  faith  and  imparts 
no  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  part  of  this  city  rests  upon  a  soil 
identical  in  its  main  feature,  witti  the  auriferous  fields  of  Balaarat  and 
Mount  Alexander.  There  is  the  same  general  aspect,  the  reddish  dry  soil 
and  the  gravel,  together  with  that  celebrated  subjacent  ^^  pipeclay/*  from 
which,  in  the  earlier  days  of  Balaarat,  tlie  astonished  digeers  were  reported 
to  be  picking  out  with  a  penknife  the  *'*  vein''  of  smaU  nuggets  that  had 
been  laid  bare  by  the  pick  and  shovel.  When^ld-digging  has  subsided 
into  a  routine  of  daily  labour,  the  harvests  that  possibly  exist  nearer  home 
may  have  a  better  consideration. 

^Mn  April,  the  valley  of  the  Bendigo  Creek,  about  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Mount  Alexander  began  to  acquire  celebrity ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  thousands  of  persons  who  had  hurried  forward  from  various 
parts,  appeared  at  the  new  diggings.  The  autumn  rains  had  now  begun  to 
afford  some  supply  of  water,  and  the  general  success  at  Bendigo  soon  very 
sensibly  affected  the  quantities  of  gold  brought  into  town  from  thence  and 
from  Mount  Alexander  by  the  weekly  armed  escorts,  in  May^  this  quan- 
tity amounted  to  76,000  ounces ;  in  June  to  115,000 ;  but  in  July,  it  rose 
to  320,000  ounces. 

^^  For  several  months  the  Bendigo  gold  fields  maintained  an  undisputed 
position  of  primary  importance,  and  are  probably,  even  now,  the  most  pro- 
ductive, altnough  less  in  vogue  than  formerly.  The  reputation  of  Bendigo 
waa  at  its  height  during  the  month  of  June.  The  road  from  Mount  Alex- 
ander at  this  time  was  represented  as  one  continuous  line  of  vehicles  and 
passengers.  The  masses  of  population,  estimated,  probably  with  some 
exaggeration,  at  40,000  souls,  spread  themselves  into  the  a<yacent  gullies 
and  creek-beids,  to  each  of  which  they  applied  some  significant  or  fSuiciful 
appellation. 

^^  The  great  distance  from  markets,  and  the  bad  condition,  generally,  of 
the  roads  during  winter,  raised  the  prices  of  all  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries at  Bendigo,  to  enormous  rates.  The  carriage  of  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  rose  to  upwards  of  L.lOO  per  ton,  or  L.l  per  ton  per  mile ;  and 
it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  mere  carriage  of  supplies  for  Bendigo 
and  Mount  Alexander,  for  the  six  months  of  the  wintet  season,  would  not 
fall  short  of  that  of  the  construction  of  a  railway  for  the  entire  line.  The 
following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  some  of  these  prices,  and  of  the  con- 
current rates  for  the  same  articles  in  the  Melbourne  market.  With  a 
return  of  summer,  and  a  good  condition  of  the  roads,  supplies  have  since 
been  more  abundant,  and  prices  much  reduced  ;  but  approaching  winter 
may  probably  renew  these  high  rates. 

Bendigo. 
L.l  13    0 
16    0    0 


Oats,  per  bushel, 
Flour,  bag  of  200  lbs., 
Bran,  per  bushel, 
Sugar,  per  lb.. 
Tea,      do.. 
Butter,  do.. 
Cheese,  do., 
Tobacco,  do.. 


0  16  0 

0     1  4 

0    4  6 

0     5  0 

0    4  6 

0  12  0  0    6    0 


L.O 

7 

6 

2 

10 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

'^  But  these  fitful  masses  moved  with  every  breeze.    The  rumours  from 
Mount  Korong,  further  north,  and  frt>m  Daisy  Hill  to  the  westward,  de- 
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tached  soroe  portion  of  the  crowd.  The  repvtaiion  of  Forest  Oreek  m- 
dually  revived  by  the  opening  of  some  richer  branch  diggings.  More 
recently,  the  gold  field  around  the  towndiip  of  Wangaratta,  anSi  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  River  Ovens,  in  the  direction  oi  the  main  road  to  Sydney,  have 
excited  general  attention.  A  large  body  of  diggers  is  already  at  WQ«k  in 
this  locality,  and  the  produce  is  so  considerable,  as  to  have  indaced  the 
establishment  of  an  escort  partv  from  Sydney,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
produce  direct  to  the  market.  Within  the  last  two  months,  however,  the 
yeputation  of  Balaarat  has  suddenly  revived,  and  almost  eclipsed  that  of  the 
other  localities  by  the  marked  increase  of  its  produce,  and  by  the  dis- 
covery of  several  masses  of  pure  gold  of  unprecedented  dimensions. 

^'  Our  mines  generally  have  been  remarkable  for  the  production  of  these 
solid  masses,  with  exception,  however,  of  the  Ovens  gold  fields^  whose  pro- 
duce contrasts  strikingly,  in  the  smallness  of  its  grain,  with  that  of  the 
other  mining  localities.  These  masses,  the  pepitas  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
nugget,  according  to  our  style,  is  rarely  found,  in  other  countries,  of  those 
faiTge  dimensions  that  are  now  quite  familiar  to  the  miners  of  this  colony. 
The  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  mountains,  as  I  am  informed,  have  yielded  some 
years  ago,  a  mass  of  this  description,  of  70  lbs.  weight,  which  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  but,  prior  to  this  discovery,  the  lanest 
pepitas  did  not  exceed  in  weight  35  H^s.  troy.  The  celebrated  ^hun&ed 
weight  of  gold,"  or  more  accurately,  106  lbs.  weight,  discovered  in  1861, 
upon  the  pastoral  station  of  Dr  Kerr,  in  New  South  Wales,  was  not  properly 
or  this  dracriptiou,  but  divided  into  pieces  that  pervaded  a  small  mass  ii 
quartz. 

^  The  first  of  these  considerable  masses  of  Vistorian  Gold,  known  as 
^  the  Dascombe  Nugget,**  was  found  at  Bendigo.  It  weighed  27  lbs.  8  ois., 
had  a  bright  and  dear  surfoce,  and  was  dug  up  from  a  gravelly  soil  at  a 
depth  not  exceeding  a  foot.  This  attractive  mass,  at  that  time  the  la^piest 
that  had  been  found  in  any  British  possession,  was  exhibited  to  our  gncioiit 
Queen  by  its  ambitious  proprietor.  Subsequently,  another  of  twenty«ei^ht 
pounds  weight,  was  discovered  in  the  same  locality,  and  under  wry  similar 
conditions.  This  second  mass,  which  was  purchased  by  the  local  govern- 
ment for  presentation  to  her  Majesty,  contained,  perhaps,  less  weight  of 
actual  gold  than  its  predecessor,  from  the  circumstance  ot  the  suifiuse  hav- 
ing been  considerably  incrust^  with  iron.  After  some  interval,  a  third 
mass,  much  lai-ger  than  the  others,  was  discovered,  weighing  no  less  than 
forty-five  pounds  troy.  These  three  different  specimens  were  all  stated  to 
have  been  got  from  the  same  hollow,  two  of  them  having  been  found  close 
to  each  other,  and  all  of  them  extracted  from  the  superficial  gravel,  or  the 
subsoil  immediately  beneath.  Nuggets  of  various  lesser  dimensions,  were 
found  abundantly  throughout  most  of  the  gold  fields. 

^^  Several  masses  recently  discovered  at  Balaarat,  however,  have  attracted 
still  greater  notice,  both  from  their  laiger  dimensions,  and  from  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  found.  They  have  been  all 
excavated  from  one  locality,  a  part  of  the  diggings  known  as  the  Canadisn 
GuUy,  and  from  a  bed  described  as  consistmg  of  compact  biokea  quarts, 
at  the  considerable  depth  of  hom  fifty  to  sixty  feet  from  the  surfiwe. 
The  deep  indentures  of  the  nuggets  were  filled  with  this  quartan  The 
Lai^gest  of  these  masses  weighed,  in  gross,  upwards  of  134  ids.,  of  which 
it  was  estimated  that  at  least  126  lbs.  consisted  of  solid  gold. 

^'The  art  and  mystery  of  digging  and  washing  gold  has  not  as  yet 
made  any  remarkable  progress  amongst  us.  The  trigger  has  indeed  gra- 
dually seen  his  ovm  way  to  a  few  empiric  steps.  The  array  of  small 
cradles  that  thickly  lined  the  Balaarat  Creek  eighteen  months  ago,  with 
their  rustic  mechanism  and  laborious  noise^  have  been  in  some 
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abaniloiied  by  the  ^'  old  hands,**  whose  appliances  of  small  artificial 
waterfidls,  more  capacious  apparatus,  and  more  easy  and  cflfectiye  nx>ye- 
Bients,  enable  them  to  accomplish,  with  less  manual  &tigue,  a  gfreater 
amount  of  business.  Several  geld  companies,  established  in  London,  with 
reference  to  this  colony,  hare,  for  the  present,  foiled  in  their  main  ob* 
jeci,  from  the  difficulty,  or  rather  imposslbilitv  of  retaining  their  hands 
upon  the  gold  fields.  This  system  of  working  our  mines  may  yet, 
however,  be  found  to  answer,  under  some  special  arrangemeni  with  the 
men,  and  some  difierent  official  regulations. 

'^Ck>ld-digging  in  Victoria,  therefore,  has  hitherto  been  entirely  an  art 
in  the  sense  the  furthest  removed  from  the  guidance  of  science.  The 
Balaarat  digram  first  skirmished  with  the  upper  soil  as  long  as  the  in- 
spiring gravel  greeted  their  view.  Discoveries  of  gold  in  a  soft  day  shale 
beneath,  stimulated  them  to  attempt  the  deeper  oigginga.  and  holes  were 
sunk  aa  far  as  thirty  feet,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  sound  the  mysterious 
depths  of  the  pipeclay,  and  ascertain  what  treasures  might  be  found 
beneath. 

*'^  Deep  diggings,  like  remote  gold-mines,  are  generaUy  the  most  attrac- 
tive. At  Mount  Alexander  and  Bendigo,  still  greater  depths  were  at- 
tained, and  a  system  of  tunnelling,  after  a  rude  and  rather  dangerous 
fi»hion,  was  carried  on  when  *'  a  vein"  was  met  with.  These  soHsalled 
▼eins  were  a  kind  of  irregular  chain,  or  succession  of  small  nuggets,  or 
of  material  comparatively  rich  in  gold.  Their  constancy  and  the  direc- 
tion of  Uieir  course  were  very  problematicfd.  Nevertheless,  '^  striking  a 
rtiBt*  soon  became  a  term  synonymous  with  the  acquisition  of  some 
ihigment  of  a  fortune. 

^*  Several  rising  grounds  on  the  Bendigo  diggings  acquired  the  title  of 
the  White  Hills,  from  the  circumstance  of  an  immense  ejection  of  soft 
fine  shale,  of  a  dazzling  satiny  hue,  which  the  miners  had  cast  up  fW>m 
a  great  depth  beneath  in  their  hunt  for  gold.  The  metal  was  here  dis- 
covered under  singular  and  unexampled  relations.  I'he  digger,  passing 
through  surface  gravel  for  several  feet,  through  clay  mixed  with  gravel, 
Uirough  white  quartz  boulders  imbedded  in  meir  own  debris,  reached  a 
stratum  not  exceeding  two  inches  in  thickness,  beneath  which  is  once 
more  the  pervading  pipeclay,  whose  elossy  whiteness  in  this  locality  had 
ffiven  the  appellation  to  the  hills  on  whose  surface  it  had  been  thrown  up. 
This  yery  attenuated  bed,  thus  resting  on  the  great  pipeclay  formation, 
occurs  at  depths  varying  between  twenty-five  and  sixty  feet.  It  consists  of 
a  quartz  ffrit,  distinctly  defined  firom  superincumbent  quartz  in  a  difierent 
form,  'fhe  lower  part  of  this  bed,  for  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  was  tinged  of  a  reddish  brown,  apparently  firom  oxide  of  iron,  the 
hue  being  deepest  at  the  base  of  the  bed  where  it  joins  the  subjacent  dav- 
diale.  This  grit  appeared  throughout  to  be  charged  with  gold,  particularly 
in  its  discoloured  and  lower  portion,  where  the  bright  specs  could  be  seen 
in  abundance  with  the  naked  eye.  These  claims  proved  very  remunera- 
tive, notwithstanding  heavr  preliminary  diggings.  Tne  contents  of  a  bucket 
from  the  gritty  bed  would  commonly  yield  two  or  three  ounces  of  gold. 
These  hiUs  were  soon  occupied  as  claims,  by  diggers  who  jealously  watched 
and  defisnded  dieir  treasure,  and  the  grounds  were  completely  undermined  in 
the  search  for  so  rich  a  harvest.  Latterly,  the  deep  digging  has  been  pur- 
sued still  more  boldlv,  the  shafts  having  been  sunk,  in  some  instances,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  feet.  The  unprecedented  masses  lately  disooveried  at 
Balaarat  have  rewarded  these  adventurous  explorations. 

''  Social  Fbatctres. — We  have  now  at  considerable  length  occupied  our 
attention  with  subjects  of  a  congratulatory  character, — with  present  pro^;ren 
and  prosperity  unexampled,  and  with  a  future  even  still  more  brilliant. 
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Thia,  however,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  is  an  aspect  of  '^  things  in  the 
noss/*  We  must  all  admit  that  the  colony  has  suffered  as  well  as  gained 
by  her  recent  developments.  We  are  familiar  with  striking  changes  in  our 
focial  condition,  that  have  not  by  any  means  improved  our  social  aspect,  or 
enhanced  the  enjoyments  of  life.  The  increasing  tide  of  business  has 
brought  absorbing  cares  that  have  well-nigh  put  an  end  to  social  inter- 
course. The  accustomed  relations  and  gradations  of  society  have  been  too 
suddenly  upset.  The  increase  and  the  misuse  of  means  have  kept  pace  to- 
gedier.  Tne  large  amounts  of  wealth  carried  about  upon  the  person,  iMurti- 
cularly  in  the  case  of  the  labouring  classes,  have  given  a  stimulus  to 
robbery  and  outrage  throughout  the  country. 

^'  Nearly  all  the  more  atrocious  crimes,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are 
oommitted  by  the  convict  population  flowing  in  upon  us  from  Van  Dieman'A 
Land.  These  criminal  elements  of  our  society  have  too  often  developed 
themselves  in  deeds  of  frightful  daring  and  merciless  atrocity.  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  I  had  occasion  to  advert  with  painful  earnestness  in  the 
course  of  the  last  address,  but  to  which  1  can  now  recur  with  some  congrat- 
ulation. The  paragraph  in  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  lart 
Parliament,  so  recently  before  us,  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  have  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  transportation  question,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  these  Aus- 
tralian settlements.  One  great  object  must  now  be  to  secure  the  prompt 
accomplishment  of  this  contemplated  change,  for  the  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands  of  criminals  who  are  still  to  this  hour  successively  ejected  upon 
the  Tasmanian  shore,  are  only  so  many  additional  terrors  and  misfortunes 
in  the  nature  of  this  colony.  In  the  meantime,  a  searching  and  extreme 
measure— the  Convicts'  Prevention  Bill — has  been  passed  by  the  Local  Le- 
gislature, and  sanctioned  by  the  Executive  Government,  in  order  to  guard 
our  society,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  this  influx  of  crime. 

''  The  vocation  of  gold-digging,  under  its  present  aspects,  has  many 
social  disadvantages  to  weigh  against  its  dazzling  results  in  other  re- 
spects. The  separation  from  home  and  domestic  ties,  the  exposed  and 
laborious  mode  of  life,  the  semi-gambling  character  of  the  results,  are  all 
circumstances  of  a  nature  adverse  to  social  progress  and  welfare.  These 
mining  employments  have  also  been  found  m  many  instances  highly  in- 
jurious to  health.  Many  deaths  have  occurred, — ^^  the  unrecorded  dead,'  in 
their  last  moments  far  removed  from  friends  and  home. 

^^  Attractive  at  first  to  the  uninitiated,  gold-digging  soon  loses,  in  its  hard 
realities,  the  gilding  with  which  a  romantic  imagination  might  have  invested 
it.  There  is  at  present  a  much  smaller  number  of  persons  engaged  at  the  va- 
rious gold  fields  than  is  popularly  supposed.  In  tne  minute  1  have  alluded 
to,  the  number  for  81  st  December  last,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  70,000. 
I  would  not  estimate  this  number  to  be  greater  now,  and  it  includes  females, 
children,  dealers,  officials,  and  visitors,  whose  united  body  may  amount  to 
above  one-fifth  of  the  number.  The  estimate  of  the  Local  Commissioners 
IS  even  considerably  less.  A  different  estimate  has  popularly  obtained,  from 
observation  of  the  regularity  with  which  the  great  proportion  of  the  newly- 
arrived  emigrants  proceed  at  once  to  the  gola  fields.  To  this  step  they  are 
usually  impelled,  in  the  first  place,  by  hope  and  curiosity  ;  but  also  by  the 
want  of  town  accommodations,  the  expenses  of  living  in  Melbourne,  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  promptly,  on  the  part  of  such  competing  crowds 
of  new  anivals,  any  other  mode  of  employment.  There  is  always,  how- 
ever, a  counter  stream  of  retuniing  diggers,  nearly  as  considerable  as  that 
which  is  incessantly  marching  forwards. 

*'*'  The  circumstances  of  this  colony,  with  reference  to  the  great  and  in- 
creasing tide  of  our  fellow-men  that  b  now  flowing  in  upon  us,  have  ei^ged 
.the  attention  both  of  the  Government  and  the  public.     On  the  part  ofsuch 
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tonipetinff  numbers,  the  great  difficulty  has  latterly  been  to  find  immediate 
aad  suitable  employment.  Among  those  newlv-arrived  colonists,  there- 
fore, scenes  of  distress  and  difficulty  are  constantly  being  encountered  in  a 
colony  that  is  full  of  wealth,  and  scarce  of  labourers  in  every  industrial  de- 
partment. These  scenes  are  often  still  more  sad,  from  the  despondencies 
affecting  the  friendless  and  disappointed.  It  is  impossible  to  adjust  at  once 
to  their  several  spheres  and  vocations  these  large  and  incessant  additions  to 
our  still  limited  society.  The  overcrowded  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  town 
have  occasioned  sickness  and  death  to  an  unusual  extent  amongst  all  classes 
of  colonists.  By  the  united  pecuniary  aid  of  the  Government  and  the  pub- 
lic, barracks  have  been  erected  for  the  use  of  such  emigrants  as  may  not 
have  found  any  other  home,  with  the  view  of  affording  welter  at  a  small 
charge,  until  tney  have  otherwise  provided  themselves. 

**  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  some  correct  picture  of  the  com- 
mercial aspects  and  condition  of  our  colony.  In  the  midst  of  mines  of 
wealth  and  a  race  of  progress,  our  society  is,  for  the  present,  beset  with  dif- 
ficulties and  discomforts.  Time,  however,  will  rub  off  many  of  the  aspe- 
rities which  the  sudden  changes  in  our  condition  have  introduced.  Pros- 
perity, the  acquisition  of  weaith  or  competency,  for  which  a  colony  owes  its 
chief  attractions  to  the  emigitmt,  must  be  considered  a  counterbalance  to 
many  disadvantages.  And  with  this  ample  wealth,  the  race  too  is  interest- 
ing. The  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world,  occasioned  by  the  present 
kii^  supplies  of  gold  from  this  colony  and  Califomia,  is  of  itself  an  exciting 
subject ;  but  incredibly  more  so  are  all  the  multifarious  movements  that 
have  begun  to  take  place  in  consequence  of  these  gold  discoveries — the  out- 
pouring of  the  teemmg  north  into  the  solitudes  of  the  south,  and  the  irresist- 
ible spread  of  enterprise  and  freedom,  civilisation  and  religion,  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  world." 

The  latest  Commercial  Review  which  has  reached  us  contains  the  ar- 
rivals  during  the  month  of  May ;  they  are  as  follows  : — From  Great  Bri- 
tain, 46  ships  22,857  tons;  United  States,  18  ships,  8,801  tons;  In. 
dia,  12  ships,  4,555  tons. 


REASONS  FOR  RETURNING  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF 

SCOTLAND. 

A  Vindication^  or  Reasons  for  Returning  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
including  a  Correspondence  with  a  Free  Church  Minister,  in  a  Letter  to 
his  Friends  of  the  Free  Church.  By  Jambs  Lamont.  Edinburgh  : 
Paton  &  Ritchie.     1858. 

In  all  periods  of  exciting  controversy,  there  is  little  time  or  even 
4esire  for  reflection.  Men's  minds  are,  in  those  seasons,  influenced 
by  the  apparent  nature  of  the  question  of  contention,  by  the  weight 
or  authority  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  or  by  the  relative 
numbers  who  espouse  the  different  sides*  During  the  heat  of  the  con- 
test, arguments  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most  persuasive  seldom 
avail  to  move  the  combatants  from  their  preconceived  opinions.     The 
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claim  or  demand  of  the  party,  especially  if  that  be  the  moving 
party,  is  urged  as  the  alone  rightful  object.  No  terms  of  opprobrium 
are  too  strong,  by  which  to  designate  those  who  differ  from  them, 
who  are  now  regarded  as  adversaries,  though  before  they  may  have 
been  bosom  friends  and  have  held  the  very  same  opinions.  Long  it 
is,  if  ever  it  be,  before  the  asperities,  which  are  thereby  generated, 
•re  smoothed  down,  before  the  bitterness  is  removed,  or  the  animo- 
sity forgotten.  Seldom  does  it  happen  that  a  genuine  cordiality  is 
established,  before  the  generation  which  has  witnessed  the  strife  has 
passed  away.  It  may  be  set  down  as  impossible  that  any  of  those 
engaged  on  either  side  can  give  a  fair  unbiassed  account  of  these 
transactions ;  nay,  even  afler  the  lapse  of  years,  one  thus  interested 
can  scarcely  be  an  impartial  chronicler  of  these  events.  The  state- 
ments of  such  a  historian,  especially  if,  as  has  sometimes  been  done^ 
he  attempt  to  delineate  these,  by  taking  as  his  text  the  life  and  con- 
duct of  one  or  more  of  the  great  actors  in  the  scene,  cannot  but  be 
received  with  distrust. 

While  in  all  controversies  these  general  remarks  may  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  true ;  in  questions  of  religious  dispute,  they  are  inva- 
riably apparent.  Strange  it  is,  yet  true,  that  in  religious  discuasionsy 
the  narrower  the  difference,  and  the  less  essential  the  cause  of  disagree- 
ment, the  greater  the  animosity,  and  the  wider  the  severance.  Christian 
charity  is  banished,  and  those  feelings,  which  are  considered  the  true  bonds 
of  the  Christian  character,  are  removed  ;  thereby  exhibiting  a  sad  contrast 
to  the  spirit  of  love  and  brotherhood,  which  animated  the  early  fbllowen 
of  our  Saviour,  who,  though  differing  in  many  important  questions, 
were  pointed  out — "  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another." 

In  no  age  or  country,  and  under  no  circumstances,  were  these  idio- 
syncracies,  so  to  speak,  of  human  character  in  religious  matters,  more 
strikingly  manifested,  more  thoroughly  exemplified,  than  in  the  Free 
Church  Secession  of  1 843.  Never  was  the  odium  theologicum  so  glaringly 
displayed.  The  alleged  encroachment  of  the  civil  on  the  ecclesiastical 
power — the  interference  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  State  with  the 
spiritual  power — the  independent  peculiar  province  of  the  Church,  was 
the  grievance  complained  of.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Church  has 
ever  made  their  independence  the  subject  of  the  most  anxious  jealousy 
and  watchful  care.  The  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  is  not 
easily  defined,  and  the  precise  point  of  demarcation  has  ever  been  a 
topic  of  variance  of  opinion.  The  confliction  of  jurisdictions  was  set 
forth  as  an  attack  by  the  civil  power  on  the  spiritual  indepcaidence  of 
the  Church.  Here,  as  is  generally  the  case,  there  was  no  reieetioD ; 
and  either  no  inquiry  was  made  or  allowed,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  c<h)- 
troversy.  This  was  studiously  concealed,  and  the  seducing,  but  false 
and  impious,  clamor  was  raised,  that  "  the  crown  was  being  torn  from 
Christ's  Head."  By  keeping  out  of  view  the  vitiating  civil  element,  and 
the  assertion  of  a  power  by  the  Church,  which  belonged  only  to  the 
State,  or  to  the  State  and  the  Church  together,  which  had  caused  the 
interference  of  the  civil  power,  and  by  alleging  the  spiritual  grievance, 
they  enlisted  the  unwary  and  the  unreflecting.   With  an  enginie  so  power- 
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fill  to  inflame  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  a  religious  people,  the  num« 
ber  of  their  followers  is  no  matter  of  astonishment.  It  i»  this  $vppressi9 
veri,  which  we  have  ever  considered  as  the  most  serious  charge  against 
the  Free  Church,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  false  position  in  which 
the  question  was  placed  was  the  real  cause  of  their  success.  Had  there 
been  truth  on  their  side,  we  venture  ccmfidently  to  affirm  that  scarcely  a 
man  would  have  been  left  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  That  such  was  not 
^e  case,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  moment  the  vitiating 
civil  element  was  removed,  no  interference  of  civil  authority  was  re- 
quired, and  ever  since  the  Church  has  gone  on  in  the  exercise  of  its  spiritual 
power — free  and  untrammelled^-with  its  independence  untoushed. 
To  the  storm  succeeded  a  calm — during  which  decade  of  tranquillity,  the 
advantages  of  peace  have  been  reaped,  while  the  disadvantages  of  strife 
and  war  have  read  their  lessons. 

We  disguise  not  the  fact  that  a  large  number  seceded — we  stop  not 
here  to  inquire  into  the  means  which  were  employed,  and  the  misrepre- 
sentations by  which  this  was  accomplished  and  continued.     It  cannot  but 
be  expected  that  few  of  this  generation  will  return  to  the  fold  from 
which  they  have  gone  out.     The  difference  is  so  insignificant  that  it 
is  not  worth  their  while  sacrificing  their  pride  on  the  altar  of  Chris- 
tian humility.     A  spirit  of  reflection  has,  however,  come  over  some, 
and  this  calm    and    serious   contemplation    has  led  to  their  retracing 
their  steps  to  the  fold  which  they  had  left.     Among  other  instances, 
two  students  of   divinity  have  left  the  Free  Church  and  returned  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland.     One  of  these,  Mr  Lament,  has  published  a 
vindication  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  take  this  important  step. 
This  pamphlet  contains  much  subject  for  serious  and  instructive  consi- 
deration on  the  cause  of  controversy  between  the  Chui'ch  of  Scotland 
and  the  Free  Church  Secession.     It  is  a  calmly  written  and  plain  state- 
ment of  the  motives  which  led  him  first  to  secede  from,  and  now  to 
return  to,  the  Church,  as  well  as  a  clear  and  able  review  of  the  actual 
position  of  the  two  churches.     We  may  well  hail  the  return  of  such 
men,  not  certainly  on  the  paltry  ground  of  rejoicing  that  they  have  left 
the  Free  Church  and  joined  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  on  account  of 
the  sound  and  convincing  reasons  on  which  that  return   is  founded. 
The  course  they  have  taken  does  honor  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Church,  into  whose  communion  they  have  again  seen  sufficient  reason 
to  return.     The  vindication  is  ably,  temperately,  and  charitably  written, 
and  from  the  tone,  temper,  and  spirit  which  pervade  it,  it  must  com- 
mand attention,  if  it  lead  not  many  to  follow  the  example. 

Having  repudiated  all  unworthy  motives,  which  only  narrow-minded 
bigotry  would  ever  have  attributed  to  him,  Mr  Lamont  proceeds  to  iilua- 
tmte  the  remark  which  we  have  already  made,  that  he  went  out  with 
his  leaders  without  reflecting  at  all  on  the  course  which  he  was  taking. 
But  being  about  to  take  the  solemn  step  of  entering  the  holy  ministry, 
he  thought  it  proper  to  examine  what  the  Free  Church  calls  their  "  dis- 
tinctive principles."     This  made  him  pause.     He  says, — 

^*  As  I  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  spirit  and  doings  of  the  leading 
party  since  that  penod,  it  did  occur  to  me,  tnat  the  same  spirit  might  pos- 
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sibly  have  had  some  share  in  the  production  of  that  disastrous  event ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  as  an  honest  man,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  review  the  whole 
controversy,  and  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  defend  the  Free  Church  before 
becoming  one  of  her  ministers.  You  will,  no  doubt,  think  that  I  ought  to 
have  done  so  previous  to  the  Disruption ;  and  so  far  yon  are  right ;  and  F 
am  ashamed  to  discover  that  my  information  on  the  point  has  been  so  par- 
tial and  imperfect.  But  you  will  remember  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  most  of  us  were  placed  at  the  time.  AH  the  information  we  could 
obtain — perhaps  I  might  add,  all  we  would  receive — was  of  one  kind.  Our 
ministers  had  resolved  on  adhering  to  a  certain  party ;  and,  of  course,  they 
felt  it  to  be  their  dutv  to  bring  as  many  of  the  people  along  with  them  as 
possible.  A  simple  denunciation  of  a  particular  source  of  information  was 
sufficient  to  deter  many  of  us  from  receiving  any  intelligence  from  that 
source,  however  correct ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  recommendatioii 
of  a  certain  paper  or  periodical  was  quite  enough  to  secure  for  it  our  entire 
belief  and  confidence,  however  partial,  or  even  erroneous,  its  statements. 

"*'  I  fear  that  not  a  few  of  us  were  led  astray  by  the  simple  fiact,  that  the 
more  popular  ministers  were  in  the  moving  party ;  and,  doubtless,  it  added 
much  to  the  popularity  of  that  party,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  wrought 
the  people  into  the  conviction,  that  it  was  merely  or  chiefly  their  rights  and 
privileges  that  were  in  danger ;  while,  on  the  other,  they  contrived  to  fix 
upon  themselves,  and  on  their  opponents,  such  epithets  as  could  not  fiul 
powerfully  to  prejudice  the  popular  mind. 

The  two  great  questions  of  agitation  which  led  to  the  secession  of  the 
Free  Church  party,  were  spiritual  independence  and  non-intrusion. 
These  two  were  mixed  up  together,  sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes 
the  other  being  put  prominently  forward,  as  it  suited  their  object.  We 
hold  most  distinctly  that  the  whole  of  this  movement  proceeded  on  a  &]• 
lacy,  and  that  the  secession  was  caused  by  a  misrepresentation  of  facts. 
Once  the  secession  was  made,  they  turned  round  on  the  Establishment, 
and  by  a  studied  system  of  depreciation,  made  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
appear  as  almost  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  Church  of  Christ.  Strange, 
if  it  were  so,  that  these  worthies  never  discovered  it,  till  they  had  lefk  it. 
Mr  Lamont  discusses  this  so  well  that  we  give  his  remarks  in  full. 

'^  On  a  full  and  careful  review  of  the  whole  controversy,  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  Free  Church  has  no  solid  ground  for  the  claims  which  she 
advances.  You  are  aware  that  the  two  great  questions  about  which  such  a 
noise  was  made,  were  ^non-intrusion' and  '  spiritual  independence.'  Now, 
on  the  question  of  spiritual  independence,  notwithstanding  all  the  idle  boast- 
ing and  vociferous  declamation  of  the  Free  Church,  I  am  quite  unable  to 
perceive  any  difference  in  theory  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  whole  of 
the  difference  in  practice  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Establishment.  Whe- 
ther I  consider  it  in  its  legislative  or  administrative  functions,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  Free  Church  is  much  more  under  the  influence  of  external 
oontrol  and  coercion  than  the  Church  of  Scotland.  (Of  comae  I  use  the 
term  legislative,  in  a  restricted  sense ;  for,  properly,  the  Church  is  not  a  le- 
gislative body  at  all.)  Thb  external  control  may  not  have  the  same  origin 
m  the  Free  Church,  or  the  same  mode  of  application ;  but  its  existence  may 
not  be  the  less  real,  or  its  operation  less  effective.  Our  shrewd  and  godlr 
forefistthers,  whose  estimate  of  spiritual  independence  will  not  be  sli^ted, 
thought  it  a  very  desirable  thing  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  posseM  a 
ler}'  considerable  degree  of  control  relative  to  religious  matters ;  and  hence, 
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in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  they  aay, — '  He  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his 
duty,  to  take  order,  that  unity  and  peace  he  preserved  in  the  Church ;  that 
the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire ;  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies 
be  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  ana  discipline  prevented 
or  retormed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  duly  settled,  adminbtered,  and 
observed.  For  the  better  effecting  whereof,  he  hath  power"to  call  synods, 
to  be  present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted  in  them, 
be  according  to  the  mind  of  God/  The  Free  Church  professes  to  acknow- 
ledge this  right  of  control,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  acknowledges  no 
more ;  so  that,  theoretically^  tliey  are  one.  Practically,  however,  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  me  to  resolve  itself  into  this:  Whether  are  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  people,  and  the  interests  of  religion  generally,  likely  to  be 
best  preserved  and  promoted  in  a  Church  which  has  ever  acknowledged, 
and  continues  to  acknowledge,  a  control  that  was  desired,  defined,  and  limited 
by  herself,  and  which  is  well  understood  and  proved  by  the  experience  of 
many  years,  not  to  infringe  upon  or  impair  her  spiritual  independence ;  or 
by  a  Church  which  is  subject  to  a  control  that  is  vague,  undefined,  irregu- 
lar, and  capricious?  Let  a  comparison  of  the  history  of  the  two  churches 
for  the  last  ten  years,  answer  the  question. 

^'  The  other  question,  or  non-intrusion,  seems  to  be  much  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  and  hence  it  chiefly 
formed  the  great  theme  of  popular  harangue  and  declamation.  I  have  not 
met  with  any  Free  Church  minister  who,  in  conversation,  acknowledged 
that  he  came,  or  would  come,  out  from  the  Church,  simply  on  the  ground 
of  non-intrurion,  but  rather  on  that  of  spiritual  independence;  and,  indeed, 
I  have  heard  several  declare,  honestly,  that  spiritual  independence  is  the 
only  ground  on  which  they  did  come  out.  But  if  you  could  believe  the 
public  speeches  and  protestations  on  the  subject,  you  would  inevitably  be 
brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  not  spiritual  independence,  but  non- 
intrusion, that  was  the  chief  ground  of  difference  ;  and  you  must  at  once 
perceive  the  immense  advantage  derived  from  the  blending  and  jumbling  of 
these  two  questions  together.  In  no  other  way  could  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  the  people  be  secured. 

'^  Another  artifice  which  1  might  have  noticed  as  giving  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  great  influence  over  the  more  pious,  both  of  the  ministers 
and  people,  was  the  identification  of  the  power  claimed  by  the  clergy,  under 
the  name  of  spiritual  independence,  with  the  crown  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  ever-blessed  Redeemer.  Thus,  to  join  their  party,  was  to  confess 
Christ;  and  to  difier  from  their  views,  was  to  deny  Him;  and  hence,  the 
ministers  who  remained  in  the  Church,  were  freely  charged  with  violating 
their  ordination  vows,  &c. ;  whereas,  I  have  little  doubt,  mat  the  impartiiu 
verdict  of  posterity  will  reverse  the  sentence,  and  bring  the  same  chaige 
against  its  original  fabricators.  In  this  way  it  appears  to  me  that  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  great  body  of  the  ministers  too,  were  ever  presented  with  these 
two  things  as  that  for  which  they  were  bound  to  struggle  and  to  sacrifice, — 
viz.,  their  own  inalienable  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  honour  of  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  while  the  real  thing  aimed  at  was  carefully 
kept  out  of  view,  or  decked  up  with  some  very  specious  and  high-sounding 
vocabulary.  This  is  a  grave  and  serious  charge ;  but  I  think  it  will  appear 
well-founded  to  any  one  who  will  impartially  examine  the  controversy,  and 
contrast  the  present  position  of  the  two  churches.*' 

The  Free  Church  have  labored    most  anxiously  and    zealously  to 
shew  that  they  are  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  a  disestablished  Btate>  and 
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this  position  they  endeavor  to  maintain  by  asserting,  "  1st,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly  of  184S  came  out;  and,  2d,  that  the  Free 
Church  retains,  in  greater  purity  and  fidelity,  the  doctrine,  polity,  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  The  first  argument  is  baaed  on 
a  most  specious  fallacy.  In  order  to  give  the  least  color  to  this  reason- 
ing, they  are  obliged  to  assume  that  the  Assembly  is  to  be  held  as  the 
Church,  which  we  emphatically  deny  ;  for  in  a  matter  of  such  c<mse- 
quence,  we  must  take  the  whole  body  of  the  Church ;  and,  if  this  be 
done,  "  we  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  disruption,  there  were  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  1195  ministers,  endowed  and  unendowed,  and  of 
these  there  were  454  who  adhered  to  the  Free  Church,  leaving  741,  or 
a  majority  of  287  in  the  Establishment."  But  take  them  on  Uieir  own 
ground,  we  must  exclude  from  the  roll  of  the  Assembly,  all  the  minis- 
ters of  quoad  sacra  churches ;  and  if  we  take  the  Assembly  as  legally 
constituted,  we  shall  bring  out  a  considerable  majority  on  the  side  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  On  the  second  ground,  it  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained, in  the  face  of  the  same  Confession  of  Faith  and  Standards,  that 
there  is  any  difference  of  doctrine  between  the  two  Churches.  On  the 
question  of  discipline,  common  sense  tells  us  that  the  independent  exer- 
cise of  church  discipline  must  be  in  favor  of  an  establishment,  for  all 
ecclesiastical  matters  of  discipline  carry  with  them  civil  consequences. 
Here  the  Establishment  is  protected  in  its  independence,  while  ecclesias- 
tical sentences  of  all  disestablished  bodies  are  liable  to  review  of  the 
courts  of  law.  The  question  of  polity,  Mr  Lament  ably  discusses  under 
the  heads  of  ecclesiastical  parity,  patronage,  and  non-intrusion,  and  most 
satisfactorily  proves  the  conclusion  that  *'on  these  points  the  Free 
Church  cannot  be  regarded  as  de  Jure  the  Church  of  Scotland."  We 
cannot  help  quoting  his  judicious  remarks  on  non-intrusion. 


'^  That  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  ever,  in  theory,  been  a  non-intmskm 
church,  is  a  fact  of  which  we  have  reason  to  be  proud ;  and  that  her  pnie- 
tice  has  not  been  uniformly  consistent  with  her  theory,  we  deeply  regret 
But  we  may  safely  defy  any  man  to  find,  in  the  pi'oceedings  or  history  of 
that  Church,  previous  to  the  late  controversy,  anything  to  fevour  the  idea 
of  non-intrusion,  as  embodied  in  the  Veto  Law.  If  you  examine  all  die 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  of  Assembly,  from  1560  down  to  1834,  you  will 
find  that  the  fitness  of  the  presentee  for  the  particular  parish,  is  recogmaed 
as  an  element  in  his  settlement  in  that  parish,  and  that  the  presbytery  an 
the  ultimate  judges  of  that  fitness ;  but  you  will  nowhere  find  that  tbe 
mere  will  of  the  congregation  is  made  the  ground  of  his  settlement  or  rejee- 
tion." 


Our  space  will  tiot  permit  us  to  enlarge  further  on  the  topics  of  this 
gi-eat  schism  in  our  National  Church.  We  have  only  rootri  for  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Craig  of  Rothesay, 
which  reflects  but  little  credit  on  that  gentleman,  being  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  some  of  our  opening  observations.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  the  insertion  of  Mr  Lament's  Second  Letter,  explaining  his  reasons 
for  returning  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  but  we  recommend  its  carefiil 
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luicl  attentive  perusal.     In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Craig  writes  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  give  at  length : — 

"  Rothesay,  26th  May  1853. 
*'  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  yoor  letter — which,  1  have  no  douht,  it 
was  very  painfril  for  you,  in  some  respects  to  write, — I  say,  I  have  read 
your  letter  with  deep  pain  and  grief,  as  at  once  affecting  both  the  character 
of  yoar  liead  and  your  way.  I  grieve,  indeed,  as  one  would  grieve  over  a 
son  fallen.  I  must  say  it  to  you,  that  f  cannot  otherwise  regard  you  than 
as  a  fallen  man ;  and  your  letter  of  to-day  is  to  me  quite  sufficient  evidence. 
It  would  be  most  easy  for  me  to  answer  and  refute  all  the  thrice-repeated 
and  thrice-refuted  statements  and  arguments  you  have  so  scornfully  brought 
forward  as  having  determined  your  judgment ;  but,  as  you  have  taken  your 
step, — having  made  your  choice, — 1  forbear  as  useless  taking  any  further 
notice  of  them ;  and  must  now  only  mourn  over  you.  What  more  than 
this  rooumine  I  can  and  ought  to  do,  will  be  to  pray  for  you,  as  one  &llen 
from  the  ranK  of  a  testimony-bearer  for  Christ,  and  one  who  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  slanderers  and  revilers  of  many  eminent  saints  and  faithful  servants 
of  Christ. — Vours,  with  something  like  anguish  of  mind, 

"  hoBBRT  CraIO." 

"  Mr  James  Lament.'* 

We  make  no  comment  on  this,  which  speaks  for  itself  and  the  spirit 
of  its  author.  Mr  Lamont,  in  his  reply,  repels  the  charge  that  he  has 
abandoned  "  the  ranks  of  a  testimony-bearer  for  Christ,"  thinking  that 
he  has  only  now  put  himself  "  in  that  true  position." 

'^  For,  if  I  understand  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  the  great  opposi- 
tion made  to  the  cause  of  truth,  is  the  denial  of  Christ's  Headship,  not  over 
the  Church,  but  over  the  nations ;  and  while  1  apprehend  that  the  time  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  full  expression  shall  be  given  to  this  opposition,  by 
the  overthrow  of  religious  establishments  in  this  country,  I  cannot  but  re- 
gret most  deeply,  that  I  should  have  been  so  long  connected  with  a  section 
of  the  Churcn  which  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  accelerate  such  a 
crisis.' 

On  the  accusation  of  having  ''joined  the  ranks  of  slanderers  and 
revilers  of  many  eminent  sfunts  and  faithful  servants  of  Christ,"  he 
says,— 

"  If  the  language  is  meant  to  describe  the  party  which  I  have  joined,  I 
must  just  say,  that  my  experience  of  that  party  is  somewhat  limited ;  but, 
taking  Scripture  for  my  guide,  and  recalling  my  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience, 1  know  well  to  which  party  slander  and  reviling  are  as  necessary 
food.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Establishment,  as  a  body,  or  any  consider- 
able number  of  her  members,  can  be  accused  of  slandering  and  reviling  the 
Free  Church  ;  and,  1  presume,  you  do  not  require  to  be  informed  how  much 
the  Free  Church  indulged  in  slandering  and  reviling  the  ministers  and  peo- 
ple of  the  Establishment/ 

On  the  application  of  the  term  "  fallen"  by  Mr.  Craig  to  his  leaving 
the  Free  Church,  Mr  Lament  remarks, — 


solemn 


The  wordyo/fen,  as  commonly  used  by  theologians,  is  one  of  deep  and 
mn  import.    A  highly  respectable  member  of  the  Free  Churcn  said 
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recently,  '  If  you  join  the  Establishment,  your  soul  will  be  damned  ;*  but 
I  cannot  believe  that,  with  your  candour,  charity,  and  Chrbtian  liberality, 
you  could  have  used  the  word  in  any  such  sense/' 

We  would  &in  hope^  for  the  sake  of  our  common  Christianity,  and 
for  their  own  sakes,  that  the  expressions,  both  of  Mr.  Craig^  and  the 
other  ''  respectable  member  of  the  Free  Church,"  were  the  rash  utter- 
ances of  a  moment  of  excitement,  and  that  th«y  have  long  ago  recalled 
them,  and  begged  forgiveness  of  Him  who  can  alone  forgive  such  revil. 
ings,  so  unlike  the  example  which  He,  our  Saviour,  exhibited  and  en- 
joined on  his  disciples,  and  which  must  do  injury  alone  to  those  who 
use  them. 

We  heartily  commend  this  brochure  to  the  attention  of  all,  whe- 
ther of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  of  the  Free  Church,  calculated, 
as  it  is,  to  lead  all  to  examine  the  real  position  of  this  schism  in  the 
Church  of  Christ. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Qneen  has  presented  the  Rev. 
Evan  Roes,  minister  of  the  Gaelic  Kirk 
of  Paisley,  to  the  living  of  Toniintoul, 
in  the  county  of  Banff. 

Montrote. — The  Queen  has  appointed 
the  Rev.  Colin  M'Culloch,  minister  of 
Denny,  to  the  first  charge  of  the  Par- 
ish of  Montrose. 

The  Qneen  has  been  pleased  to  pre- 
sent the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  M.A.  to 
the  Church  of  Ferry-port-on-Craig,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  and 
county  of  Fife,  vacant  by  the  depo- 
sition of  Mr.  Walter  Foreman  Burtt, 
late  minister  thereof. 

Induction  of  Dr.  3P  Vicar  tU  Mqf at. 
— On  Friday  9th  August,  the  Presby- 
tery of  Lochmaben  met  at  Moffat  for 
the  Induction  of  Dr.  M'Vicar.    The  so- 


lemn services  of  the  day  were  conducted 
in  a  very  able  and  impressive  mamier 
by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Colvin  of  Johnstone. 
The  congregation  was  very  numerous, 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  witness  the 
cordial  manner  in  which  they  welcomed 
their  new  pastor.  The  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
were  present : — Drs.  Hunter,  Anot, 
Stevenson,  and  Mr  Colvin  of  Cramood. 
Dr.  M'Vicar  was  introduced  to  his  new 
flock  on  Sabbath  week  by  Dr.  Hunter. 

Died,  on  the  29th,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lessel,  Minister  of  Inverary,  in  the 
9Gth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  54th  of 
his  ministry. 

Died,  at  the  Manse  of  Lethnot,  on  the 
1st  instant,  the  Rev.  John  Whyte. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

China  and  the  Chinese  People. — The  Land  of  Sinim. — Antiquity. — Population. — 
l^ngua^. — Govemment. — Social  State. — National  Characteristics. — Ideas  of 
other  Nations. 

Thb  subjects  principally  designed  to  be  treated  of  in  the  following  pages, 
are  the  Idolatry  and  Superstitions  of  the  Chinese,  the  peculiar  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  in  evangelising  China,  and  the  arguments  and  encou- 
ragements to  enlarged  missionary  effort  on  behalf  of  this  great  heathen 
nation.  A  few  preliminary  oWrvations  on  China  itself,  and  on  the 
people  of  this  remarkable  country,  cannot^  however,  be  out  of  place. 
The  extraordinary  features  which  this  nation  presents,  must  be  interest- 
ing to  the  Christian  philanthropist  no  less  than  to  the  historian  and  the 
man  of  science.  This  chapter,  then,  will  contain  a  few  short  notices  of 
China  and  the  Chinese  people. 

The  ''  land  of  Sinim^"  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  now  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  land  of  Chuia.  Few  have  disputed  the  point, 
and  the  weight  of  probable  evidence  strongly  inclines  to  this  view  of 
the  question.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  is  as  follows : — "  Behold,  these 
shall  come  from  far ;  and,  lo,  these  from  the  north  and  from  the  west ; 
and  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim."  Jerusalem  being  viewed  as  a  cen- 
tral point  in  the  old  world,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  here  indicated. 
The  extremities  of  the  globe,  in  different  directions,  but  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  are  included  in  the  prophet's  survey.     The  inhospitable 
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north  and  the  far  west^  are  spoken  of  as  contributing  their  accessions  to 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Those  *'  from  far"  may  be  viewed  as  descriptive 
of  Ethiopia,  stretching  out  her  hands  to  Grod ;  for  Sheba,  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  part  of  the  great  southern  continent  of  Africa,  is  in  the  New 
Testament  denominated  "  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  There  re- 
mains, therefore,  only  the  remote  east ;  and  China,  occupying  the  eastern 
confines  of  Asia,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  lat-  4 
ter  part  of  the  verse.  Even  in  ancient  times  China  wore  a  mysterious 
air  of  greatness  in  the  eyes  of  distant  nations.  The  Sinee  and  their  silks 
were  known  to  the  Romans.  And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  not 
long  after  Isaiah  wrote  his  prophecy,  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  v,'hich 
China  was  then  divided  was  called  by  the  name  of  Tsin  or  Chin.  This 
we  learn  from  the  writings  of  Confucius,  who  lived  b.c.  5l9«  And  in 
all  probability,  the  name  of  the  country  was  known  at  even  an  earlier 
period  among  western  nations.  The  language  of  China  is  still  called 
Lingua  Sinica,  the  name  at  first  given  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  now 
generally  applied  by  the  learned  to  the  Chinese  tongue.  Sinologues,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  are  now  generally  agreed  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
contains  not  only  an  allusion  to  China,  but  also  a  prediction  of  the  fact, 
that  converts  to  Christianity  should  come  even  from  that  distant  land. 

Antiquity. — The  Chinese  are  a  singular  and  remarkable  people  from 
their  great  antiquity  as  a  nation.  They  possess  the  glory  of  being  the 
most  ancient  and  venerable  empire  now  existing  in  the  world.  Their 
aimals  da\e  upward  to  a  period  of  more  than  4000  years.  We  may 
readily  concede  to  them,  what  cannot  indeed  well  be  denied  them,  such 
a  reasonable  antiquity  as  this.  A  correct  chronology  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  well-founded  claims  of  authentic  Chinese  records.  Extra, 
vagant  stories  are  doubtless,  related  of  some  of  their  ancient  emperors 
having  lived  thousands  of  years ;  of  the  Celestial,  Terrestrial,  and  Human 
sovereigns.  Teen  Hwang,  Te  Hwang,  and  Jin  Hwang,  as  they  are 
called,  the  two  former  of  whom  are  fabled  to  have  reigned  18,000  yean 
each,  and  the  latter  45,000  years-  But  no  intelligent  person,  even  in 
China,  believes  these  tales ;  they  are  regarded  as  mere  nursery 
fables.  A  native  Chinese  historian  ridicules  this  absurd  chronology,  and 
asks,  **  Is  not  such  a  theory  in  direct  opposition  to  all  reason  ?"  He 
then  proceeds  to  state  his  opinion  that  Pwan.koo,  the  first  man,  in  all  pro- 
bability, preceded  Fuh-he,  the  sacri6cer,  and  the  first  monarch,  recorded 
in  authentic  history,  by  about  a  thousand  years  only,  certainly  not  ten 
thousand ;  and  that  Yaou,  the  Chinese  Noah,  was  not  so  long  afier 
Fuh-he,  as  fabulous  narratives  tell  us.  Emerging,  however,  from  the 
region  of  fable,  we  come  to  that  of  traditionary  record,  and  here  we  are 
met  by  the  remarkable  fact  of  a  deluge  of  water,  at  a  period  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  flood  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings.  We  conclude 
then,  and  the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistibl}*  forced  upon  us,  that  China 
must  have  been  colonised  by  some  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah, 
very  soon  afler  the  flood. 

A  striking  fact  bearing  upon  this  subject  has  been  of  late  years 
brought  to  light.  In  their  most  ancient  writings,  men^on  is  made  of  a 
certain  conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  was  observed  in  Chinit 
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and  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  about  4000  years  ago.  Modern 
astronomers  have  calculated  backwards,  and  have  found  that  it  must 
really  have  been  so,  and  that  such  a  conjunction  of  the  planetary  bodies 
must  have  taken  place  about  that  time.  The  date  which  Du  Halde 
gives  to  this  event,  calculating  from  Chinese  annuls,  is  B.C.  2155,  and  he 
calls  it  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  A  writer  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Metropo- 
litana/  cavils  at  such  discoveries  by  the  Chinese,  sneers  at  the  limited 
extent  of  the  astronomical  knowledge  possessed  by  them  even  in  later 
times,  and,  therefore,  questions  the  probability  of  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  having  been  correctly  made  at  so  remote  a  period.  Now, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Verbiest,  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  discovered  and  pointed  out  to  the  emperor,  by  means  of  as- 
tronomical calculations,  an  error,  to  the  extent  of  a  whole  month,  that 
had  crept  into  the  Chinese  calendar.  But  surely  an  inability  to  calcu- 
late eclipses,  and  a  general  deficiency  in  astronomical  science,  argues 
nothing  against  the  ability  to  observe  an  eclipse  correctly,  and  nothing, 
therefore,  against  the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  the  "Chinese  records 
in  which  this  observation  is  to  be  found.  Even  after  rejecting  the  fabu- 
lous traditions  of  the  Chinese  then,  a  vast  and  not  unhonoured  antiquity 
still  remains  due  to  them.  And  if  we  should  date  the  commencement 
of  their  authentic  history  only  from  the  time  of  this  eclipse,  we  are  still 
carried  back  to  a  period  more  than  4000  years  ago. 

As  bearing  upoif  this  subject,  the  following  passage  from  a  work  on 
Political  Philosophy,  by  Lord  Brougham,  may  be  here  quoted:— "The 
writings  of  Confucius,  contemporary  with  Herodotus,  and  who  flourished 
between  five  and  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  recorded  events  6ve 
hundred  years  earlier ;  and  there  are  eclipses  of  the  sun  which  were  ob- 
served many  centuries  before  that,  and  which  tally  so  exactly  with 
astronomical  calculation  as  to  show  at  how  remote  a  period  their  ere- 
dible  traditions  begin."  A  writer  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1828,  says  that  **  Confucius  recorded  thirty^six  eclipses  of  the  sun,  the 
greater  number  of  which  have  been  verified  by  calculations  of  European 
astronomers."  Sir  George  Staunton,  speaking  of  the  several  conjunc- 
tions of  planets  mentioned  in  Chinese  annals,  remarks  that,  ''  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  them  is  denied,  by  a  celebrated  astronomer,  Cassini,  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  assigned  to  it  by  the  Chinese.  But  his 
calculation  is,  in  its  turn,  asserted  to  be  erroneous,  by  a  no  less  able  and 
learned  writer,  Bailly.  The  authenticity,  indeed,  of  the  observation  is 
compatible  with  inaccuracy  in  the  description  of  the  time  it  happened, 
the  calculation  of  which  must  have  partaken  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
calendar  then  in  use.  If  the  relation  of  these  celestial  appearances  had 
been  perfectly  and  minutely  correct,  a  suspicion  might  arise  of  their 
having,  at  a  subsequent  periqd,  been  calculated  back,  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  to  a  belief  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  nation,  where  such  obser- 
Tations  were  supposed  to  have  been  made."  The  fficts  contended  for,  it 
is  granted,  prove  nothing  as  to  the  existence  of  astronomical  science 
among  the  Chinese^  for  all  that  is  insisted  upon  is  merely  the  careful 
observation  of  the  sky  ;  but  they  certainly  prove  the  authenticity  of 
Chinese  historical  annals,  and  the  correctness  with  which  those  observa- 
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tioTis  were  recorded.  The  remark  af  Du  Hfilde»  that  *'  all  these  observa- 
tions are  not  a  little  serviceable  in  ascertaining  their  chronology,"  is  the 
opinion  also  of  every  one  who  has  attentively  studied  the  sabject. 

Population, — ^The  vast  population  of  China  is  another  extraordinary 
fact.  According  to  the  best  and  most  generally  received  accounts,  there 
are  in  this  country,  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  human  beings, 
or  an  entire  third  part  of  the  human  race.  The  truth  of  this  estimate 
has  been  seriously  questioned.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
utterly  impossible  that  China  Proper,  which  appears  a  comparatively 
small  country  on  a  map  of  the  globe,  can  contain  so  many  millions  of 
people.  But  it  is  demonstrable  that  China,  after  all,  is  not  so  populous 
in  proportion  to  its  area,  as  some  other  countries.  Let  us  compare  it 
with  England  or  Holland,  for  example.  The  number  of  square  miles 
in  China  have  been  ascertained,  both  by  astronomical  observations  and 
by  admeasurement,  to  be  1,297,999*  This,  according  to  its  population 
at  the  last  census,  gives  277  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile.  Now  the 
area  of  England  and  Wales  is  57,000  square  miles,  containirvg,  according 
to  the  census  of  1851,  eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  gives  a 
population  of  no  less  than  314  to  the  square  mile.  So  that  it  appears 
that  England  is  actually  more  thickly  populated,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
than  China  itself.  And  were  China  as  numerously  peopled  as  England, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  areas,  then  its  population,  instead  of 
being  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  should  now  be  upwards  of  four 
hundred  millions.  In  Holland,  again,  the  population  is  even  greater 
than  in  England,  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  country.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  at  all  incredible  in  the  authorized  accounts  of  the 
Chinese  population. 

But  it  has  been  again  supposed  that  the  governors  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  incorrect  accounts  of  the 
population  to  the  emperor.  In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  observed  that  so 
long  as  the  Chinese  census  was  taken  with  reference  to  a  poll-tax,  and  to 
military  service,  two  very  obnoxious  and  disagreeable  customs,  it  was 
exceedingly  impossible  that  a  full  and  correct  return  could  be  obtained. 
Here  the  temptation  was  to  err  by  defect,  and  not  by  excess.  Her« 
there  was  a  conceivable  motive  for  giving  a  false  return.  It  was  after  thii 
mode,  then,  that  the  census  was  made  during  the  first  years  of  the  pre* 
sent  dynasty.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Kang-he,  in 
the  year  1710,  the  population  was  rated  so  low  as  2S,Sl2,200.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  parts  of  the  country  were,  for  a 
long  time  afler  the  Tartar  conquest,  in  a  very  unsettled  and  but  partially 
subdued  condition.  It  would  be  found  impossible,  therefore,  to  collect 
the  census  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  at  that  time.  The  country  has 
now,  however,  been,  for  two  hundi*ed  years,  and  up  to  the  late  British 
war,  in  a  state  of  profound  peace.  Moreover,  the  population  is  not  now 
taken  with  any  reference  either  to  a  poll-tax  or  to  military  service.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  every  succeeding  census,  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  has  exhibited  a  progressive  increase,  strictly  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  population.  In  174>3,  the  population  was  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  millions.     And  were  we  even  to  take  the  c&am 
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of  1710  as  correct,  still,  according  to  the  position  of  Malthas,  that  a 
population  may  double  itself  every  twenty-five  years,  we  should  be 
authorized  in  expecting  the  present  population  of  China  to  be  even 
greater  than  it  is.  In  truth,  no  one  that  has  witnessed  the  teeming 
multitudes  in  the  large  cities  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  the  countless 
myriads  in  the  intermediate  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  can  have  any 
hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  the  highest  degree  of 
probability,  and  every  appearance  of  truth  in  the  latest  Chinese  census. 
Keen-lung,  and  his  successors,  may  have  felt  flattered  by  the  increasing 
numbers  of  the  people,  but,  from  their  imperial  proclamations,  urging 
the  necessity  of  industry  and  economy  on  the  part  of  the  people,  it  is 
evident  also  that  they  are  filled  with  anxiety  and  apprehension  on  the 
subject.  And  it  is  known  to  be  frequently  matter  of  deep  concern  with 
the  Government,  in  its  paternal  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
how  they  are  to  be  supplied  with  food  during  seasons  of  drought  or  in- 
undation  and  famine. 

Language, — The  language  of  China,  viewed  simply  as  a  monument 
of  human  ingenuity,  is  ceitainly  a  most  wonderful  phenomenon.  It  is 
monosyllabic.  It  possesses  no  alphabet,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
without  a  grammar.  It  is  ideographic  in  its  original  structure,  the  pre- 
«ent  written  characters  having  been  at  first  pictorial  signs  of  objects  in 
Nature.  In  reading  it,  therefore,  its  symbols  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the 
reader,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  the  pictorial  language  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  It  thus  possesses,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  the 
extraordinary  power  of  conveying  ideas  to  the  mind  with  the  clearness 
«nd  vividness  of  a  picture,  and  in  language  the  most  terse  and 
«uccint. 

In  lieu  of  alphabetical  characters,  it  contains  214  Radicals.  All  the 
words  in  the  language,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated  in 
structure,  are  formed  by  endlessly  beautiful  combinations  of  these  radi- 
cals. There  must  of  course  be  grammar  of  some  sort  in  all  human 
languages.  There  must  be  some  well  understood  rules  by  w^hich  sen- 
tences are  constructed,  and  one  word  is  placed  in  regular  apposition  to 
other  words  in  the  same  sentence.  In  so  far,  therefore,  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage is  possessed  of  grammatical  construction.  But  the  verb  has  no 
mood,  tense,  person,  nor  inflexion  of  any  kind.  The  noun  is  not  distin- 
guished  by  gender,  number,  nor  case.  And  the  same  word  is  substan- 
tive, verb,  or  adjective,  singular  or  plural,  masculine  or  feminine,  accord- 
ing to  its  place  or  connection  in  the  sentence.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  by  European  scholars  to  reduce  the  language  to  western  rules,  and 
to  impose  a  grammar  upon  it,  but  it  must  be  a  hopeless  task  to  evoke 
conjugations  and  declensions  where  there  are  none.  The  only  way  of 
determining  the  meaning  of  a  passage,  is  by  attending  to  the  relative 
position  of  words  in  each  sentence,  and  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  stereotyped  idioms  with  which  the  language  abounds. 

Another  remarkable  fact  respecting  this  language  is,  that  although 
the  written  characters  are  very  numerous— about  forty  thousand  in 
the  imperial  dictionary — the  articulated  sounds  are  comparatively  few. 
The  vocables,  by  means  of  which  this  multitude  of  written  characters 
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are  audibly  expressed,  amount  only  to  411.  Consequently,  many  cha- 
racters, when  pronounced,  have,  to  an  unpractised  ear,  exactly  the  same 
sound ;  and,  when  expressed  in  English  letters,  must  be  spelt  exactly 
alike.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity,  and,  as  Oar  as  possible,  to  dis- 
tinguish one  character  from  another  in  common  conversation,  the  Chinese 
have  invented  a  system  of  tones,  so  that  each  vocable  or  spoken  sound  is 
capable  of  being  pronounced  in  six  or  eight  different  ways.  Another 
method  which  they  have  adopted  in  order  clearly  to  express  their  mean- 
ing,  is  the  combination  of  two  words  together,  possessing  some  relation 
in  point  of  signification  with  each  other,  thus  forming  for  the  moment  a 
dissyllable.  Thus  if  che  cannot  at  once,  and  by  itself,  convey  the  idea 
ofjin^er,  because  there  are  so  many  other  words  also  pronounced  ehe^ 
and  each  of  them  possessed  of  a  different  meaning,  then  the  prefix  of 
shaoUf  hand,  will  fix  the  reference.  It  is  then  pronounced  shacu-cke 
hand-finger.  Notwithstanding  the  union  of  two  words  in  this  manner, 
the  language  still  retains  its  monosyllabic  character. 

Government — The  Chinese  monarchy  is  a  marvellous  spectacle. 
That  a  nation  so  vast  should  be  governed  by  one  man,  and  that  China 
should  have  for  so  many  ages  retained  the  same  form  of  gov^emment, 
are  among  the  most  astonishing  facts  in  this  world's  history.  The  sue 
cession  to  the  throne  is  hereditary,  in  the  same  family,  but  the  emperor 
has  the  power  of  naming  his  successor.  He  generally  chooses  that  one 
of  his  sons  who  has  displayed  the  best  talents,  and  exhibited  the  greatest 
fitness  for  occupying  the  throne.  In  very  ancient  times  an  instance  oc- 
curred of  an  emperor  passing  by  his  own  sons,  and  appointing  a  stranger 
to  succeed  him.  Although  the  government  is  an  absolute  and  despotic 
monarchy,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  mild  despotism.  The  wishes  of  tht 
people  are  greatly  consulted  in  the  m.easures  of  government.  When  an 
emperor  has,  by  misgovemment,  fortieited  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  it 
is  then  considered  that  he  has  lost  the  decree  of  heaven,  and  the  right 
together  with  the  fitness  for  governing  the  empire.  The  dethronement 
of  an  unworthy  ruler  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  is  regarded 
as  only  the  giving  effect  to,  and  the  carrying  out  of  a  previous  decree  of 
heaven  against  him.  A  common  saying  is,  that  "  Heaven  hears  and 
sees,  as  the  people  hear  and  see."  The  principle  of  *'  vox  populi,  vox 
Dei,"  is  fully  recognised  and  acted  upon.  **  The  hearts  of  the  people 
speak  the  commands  of  heaven,"  was  a  maxim  quoted  in  ancient  timet 
to  justify  the  rebellion  of  the  people  and  the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty. 
It  is  the  emperor's  duty  to  cherish,  protect,  and  provide  for  his  people ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  honour,  reverence,  and  obey  the 
emperor.  He  is  called  "  Teen-tsze,"  that  is,  "  the  son  of  Heaven."  He 
is  the  high  priest  on  certain  state  occasions,  as  well  as  the  ruler  of  bis 
people.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  were 
here  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  And  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
peculiar  tent-like  shape  of  the  roofs  of  Chinese  houses  indicates  the  pre- 
vious nomadic  or  pastoral  habits  of  the  people  if)  ages  long  since  past. 

Social  State, — The  social  state  of  the  Chinese  presents  some  extra- 
ordinary features.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  (Mrinciple  of  filial 
piety,  which  has  held  this  vast  nation  together  for  so  many  ages.    Filial 
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piety  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese,  at  the  head  of  all  the  virtues. 
Every  good  action  may  be  construed  into  filial  piety,  and  every  wicked 
action  resolved  into  un filial  conduct.  To  speak  the  truth,  for  example, 
is  filial  behaviour,  because  it  is  honouring  to  parents^  and  reflects  credit 
upon  them  for  having  well  brought  up  their  childrtn.  To  be  drunken, 
or  otherwise  wicked,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  unfilial,  because  it  is  abus. 
ing  and  degrading  the  bodies  which  our  parents  have  given  us.  To  he 
riotous  or  rebellious  subjects  is  unfilial,  because  it  is  a  want  of  respect 
for  the  emperor,  who  is  esteemed  the  father  of  his  people.  Chinese 
parents  receive,  therefore,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  respect  and  venera. 
tion  firom  their  children.  They  are  regarded  almost  as  gods  and  supe- 
rior beings,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  called  so,  and  on  very  high  authority. 
One  of  the  emperors  of  the  present  d^^nasty,  in  a  book  entitled  the 
Shing.yu,  or  Sacred  Edict,  from  which  the  preceding  remarks  on  this 
subject  are  taken,  admonishes  the  people  not  to  gad  about  to  the  tem- 
ples, worshipping  the  idols,  and  flattering  the  gods  so  much,  and  tells 
them  that  they  ought  to  remember  that  they  have  two  household  gods 
at  home,  that  is,  father  and  mother,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  wait 
upon  them  and  serve  them.  Obedience  to  parents,  therefore,  is  a  re- 
markable characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  great 
redeemmg  feature  in  their  national  character.  It  would  seem  as  if  a 
vestige  of  God's  law  engraven  on  man's  conscience  were  still  retained 
amongst  them  in  all  its  fulness  and  strength.  And  it  is  this,  doubt- 
less,  the  honouring  of  parents,  that  has  so  long  kept  them  together  as  a 
nation.  It  marks  them  out  superior  to,  and  distinct  from,  all  other  hea- 
then nations.  And  we  may  safely  say  that  this  bond  of  filial  piety  has 
been  the  connecting  link  which  has  kept  them  together  as  a  great  and 
an  isolated  nation,  and  preserved  them  to  this  day  in  the  world  for  the 
vast  period  of  forty  centuries,  whilst  other  nations  and  empires  of  anti- 
quity  have  decayed  and  disappeared.  God  has  thus  put  honour  upon 
his  own  law,  and  shown  experimentally  that  their  days  shall  be  long  in 
the  land  who  honour  father  and  mother. 

Did  space  permit,  we  might  proceed  to  notice  other  interesting  facts 
respecting  the  social  condition  of  the  Chinese.  Meanwhile  it  may  simply 
be  remarked,  as  one  consequence  of  the  state  of  things  now  described, 
that  great  reverence  is  paid  to  old  age  infChina.  There  is  an  Old  Men's 
Hospital  at  Canton,  maintained  by  government,  for  the  support  of  in- 
digent, or  blind  and  aged  men.  There  are  other  two  hospitals  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  also  supported  by  gov. 
emment,  namely  the  foundling  hospital,  and  the  leper  hospital.  It  was 
long  thought  that  such  benevolent  institutions  were  peculiar  to  Chi'istian 
nations.  Christian  principle  has  undoubtedly  done  much  for  the  relief 
of  human  misery  in  western  nations.  In  China,  the  common  principles 
of  humanity  have  taught  the  government  to  show  some  sympathy,  by 
means  of  such  institutions,  with  the  people  in  their  suflerings.  Several 
evils  result  from  the  overstrained  obedience  and  attachment  to  parents. 
These  we  shall  require  to  notice  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  idolatrous 
worship  paid  to  deceased  ancestors.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the^ 
current  of  natural  affection  in  China  flows  backwards  towards  parents 
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with  undue  strength,  and  that  the  love  of  posterity  is  in  danger  of  be* 
ing  checked  and  weakened  by  such  extraordinary  and  excessive  veneration 
for  parents. 

National  Characteristics, — The  stereotyped  manners,  customB^  and  dress 
of  the  Chinese,  no  less  than  their  stereotyped  language,  mark  them  out 
as  a  peculiar  people.  The  conservative  principle  is  strongly  engraved  on 
the  Chinese  mind«  Change  is  abhorrent  to  them.  They  think  it  is  im- 
possible  to  be  wiser  than  their  ancestors  were  thousands  of  years  before 
them.  And  accordingly  the  first  duty  of  a  Chinese  is  to  learn  and  revere 
the  maxims  of  the  sages,  and  to  follow  the  customs  of  his  forefathers. 
The  result  is  that  the  Chinese  mind  is  a  petrification.  The  empire  is 
in  a  state  of  stagnation.  Their  condition,  both  socially  and  intellectually, 
has  been  for  centuries  stationary.  There  is  plenty  of  talent,  but  there  is 
no  march  of  intellect.  Genius  and  originality  are  regarded  as  hostile 
and  incompatible  elements.  Accordingly  their  scholars  keep  on  in  the  old 
beaten  track  marked  out  by  their  sages.  Literary  talent  expends  itself 
in  writing  and  commenting  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  Progress, 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  is  impossible,  and  their  present  position,  in  re- 
spect of  knowledge  and  civilization,  is  not  only  far  behind  that  of  the 
western  world,  but  in  reality  little  in  advance  of  what  it  was  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago.  Who  can  help  regarding  with  the  deepest 
interest  a  people,  who,  by  their  venemble  history,  their  patriarchal 
government,  their  peculiar  customs,  and  their  singular  regard  for  an* 
tiquity,  compel  us  to  look  thousands  of  years  back  in  the  world's 
history  ? 

It  would  be  very  wonderful,  however,  if,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  advancing  for  ages,  the  Chinese  nation  should  not  have  par- 
ticipated  to  some  extent  in  the  onward  movement.  Although  they  dis- 
like change,  yet  it  is  matter  of  history  that  some  changes  have,  for  ex- 
ample, been  forced  Upon  them.  The  most  striking  innovation  made  on 
their  customs,  in  their  latter  history,  is  the  wearing  of  the  plaited  tuft 
of  hair,  called,  by  Europeans,  the  tail.  This  is  comparatively  a  modem 
custom,  and  was  introduced  by  the  present  Tartar  dynasty,  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  to  their  sway,  rather  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  The  wearing  of  a  queue  was,  therefore,  a  foreign  custom,  imposed 
on  them  by  their  conquerors.  This  custom,  which  existed  in  our  own 
country,  and  also  in  central  Europe  during  the  last  century,  may  have 
been  imitated  from  the  Russians  by  their  nearest  neighbours  in  Asia,  the 
Mantchoo  Tartars,  who  afterwards  seized  the  throne  of  China.  And  thus 
a  peculiarity,  which,  when  carried  to  its  present  grotesque  length  by  the 
Chinese,  excites  our  risible  faculties,  may  have  been  after  all  of  European 
origin.  Many  of  the  patriotic  Chinese,  it  is  said,  submitted  to  death, 
rather  than  conform  to  this  foreign  custom,  when  it  was  at  firet  intro- 
duced. Now  however,  this  caudal  extremity  of  a  Chinese  is  regarded  as 
his  dearest  and  most  cherished  ornament. 

Every  thing  foreign  is  at  first  viewed  by  the  Chinese  with  jealousy 
and  distrust,  and  it  is  long  beibre  they  become  reconciled  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  custom.  Vaccination,  however,  has  been  eagerly 
welcomed  as  a  boon.     It  has  been  introduced  at  the  five  ports,  and  is 
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now  in  some  places  extensively  practised  by  native  doctors.     In  this  case 
the  Chinese  became  convinced,  from  experience,  of  the  superior  value  and 
excellence  of  this  practice,  as  a  preventative  against  disease,  above  all  their 
own  remedies.   Of  late  years,  and  since  the  termination  of  the  British  war, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  degree  of  public  spirit  displayed  by  eminent 
citizens.     There  has  been  also  a  greater  desire  to  adopt  improvements 
from  other  nations  than  was  probably  ever  before  seen  in  their  history. 
Still,  however,  they  are  slow  to  perceive,  and  reluctant  to  admit  their 
inferiority  to  foreigners  in  any  thing.     If  we  must  yield  to  the  Chinese 
the  name  of  being  a  civilized  people,  it  is  after  all  but  a  rude  refinement 
and  a  barbarous  civilization  to  which  they  have  attained.     If  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  considering  their  long  and  peaceful  history,  they  have 
not  advanced  and  improved  as  they  ought  to  have  done.     Printing,  the 
mariner's  compass,  and  gunpowder,  were  understood  in  China  centuries 
before  these  discoveries  were  known  in  Europe,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  carried  to  any  thing  even  approaching  the  perfection  to  which  they 
have  arrived  in  western  nations.     The  circulation  of  the  blood  was  also 
known  in  China  long  before  its  discovery  in  Europe,  and  mercury  and 
arsenic  have  been  in  use  among  them  as  medicines  for  ages ;  but  medical 
science  in  China  there  is  none,  and  medical  practice  is  a  system  of  quack, 
ery  and  empiricism.     Several  of  the  fine  arts  have  received  some  atten- 
tion, and  the  Chinese  readily  display  a  sort  of  mechanical  ingenuity;  but 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  music,  painting,  and  real  science,  they  are  still 
far  behind  other  and  more  recently  civilized  nations.     If  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  present  generation  of  men  in  the  world  as  the  ancients,  in  re- 
spect of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience  derived  from  the  past, 
as  Bacon  would  have  us  to  do,   then  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
Chinese,  with  all  their  pride  of  antiquity,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
acquired  wisdom  of  their  sages  and  learned  men,  are  yet  in  their  infancy. 
We  may  compare  them  as  a  nation  to  one  of  their  ancient  sages,  who 
was  styled  the  old  infant,  and  was  fabled  to  have  been  eighty  years  in 
his  mother's  womb.     As  a  people,  they  are  only  now  beginning  to  open 
their  eyes  on  the  world  in  which  they  live.     A  new  era  has  now  dawn- 
ed for  them.     They  have  much  to  learn,  and  now  that  they  have  been, 
though  by  a  rude  and  reluctant  process^  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  let  us  hope  that  a  bright  and  happy  future  lies  before  them. 

Their  Ideas  of  other  nations, — The  Chinese  are  further  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  ideas  which  they  entertain  of  other  nations,  and  of 
the  relation  which  their  own  country  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
When  we  consider  their  large  population,  their  great  antiquity  as  a  nation, 
their  varied  history,  their  interesting  historical  records,  their  voluminous 
literature,  the  many  famous  and  excellent  men  their  country  has  pro- 
duced, the  not  inglorious  position  they  have  so  long  occupied  in  Asia, 
and  their  almost  entire  seclusion  for  ages  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  it 
cannot  sui*prise  us  to  learn  that  the  Chinese  imagine  themselves  to  be 
not  only  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  but  the  world  itself;  and  their 
country  not  only  the  greatest  in  the  world,  but  the  only  part  of  the  world 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  country  at  all.     A  popular  Chinese  map  of  the 
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world  represents  China  as  occupying  the  central  and  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  while  Europe,  England,  Holland,  France, 
Batavia,  Singapore,  and  Africa,  are  represented  as  so  many  islets  grouped 
in  the  four  seas  that  surround  China.  A  Chinese  a  few  years  ago  seri- 
ously  inquired  if  England  was  as  large  as  Hong-Kong.  Now  Hong- 
Kong  is  a  small  island  in  the  Canton  river,  about  a  dozen  miles  in  length, 
and  Rve  or  six  in  breadth.  An  intelligent  Chinese  scholar  was  on  one 
occasion  asked  his  opinion  respecting  the  extent  of  the  British  dominions, 
and  in  reply  to  the  question  how  many  subjects  he  thought  the  Queen  of 
England  reigned  over  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  he  said,  ''  perhaps 
a  million  altogether."  "  And  how  many,"  it  was  next  asked,  "  does  the 
Emperor  of  China  govern  V  "  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  no  one  knows  that, 
— perhaps  a  thousand  millions." 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  perfect  coolness  and  sincerity  with  which 
the  Chinese  view  themselves  as  so  superior  in  every  respect  to  all  other 
nations,  to  state,  that  the  name  by  which  they  designate  their  country  is 
"  Teen-Hea,"  that  is  "  All  under  Heaven."  Another  name  is  "  Chung- 
Kwoh,"  or  **  the  central  Kingdom."  The  Emporor  is  regarded  as  the 
"  chief  Ruler  under  Heaven,"  and  it  is  a  common  saying,  that,  "  as  there 
is  but  one  sun  in  the  heavens,  so  there  is  but  one  Emperor  on  earth." 
All  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  therefore,  according  to  Chinese  notions, 
are,  or  at  least  should  be,  tributaries  to  the  celestial  empire.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China,  the  boats  that  conveyed 
the  Ambassador  and  his  suite  up  the  imperial  canal,  together  with  the 
presents  which  George  III.  sent  to  the  Emperor,  had  flags  attached  to 
the  mast-head,  with  the  words — ''  Ambassadors  from  England,  bearing 
tribute,"  inscribed  on  them.  Both  on  this  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
in  1805,  it  was  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire,  that  tribute  had 
been  sent  by  the  king  of  England  to  th»  Son  of  heaven.  It  is  little  to 
be  wondered  at  therefpre,  that,  with  these  unfortunate  misconceptions, 
the  late  war  between  this  country  and  England  should  have  been  so 
pertinaciously  called  an  act  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  England. 

It  is  our  pleasing  duty  however  to  record  the  fact,  that  such  ignorant 
assumptions  are  now  scouted  by  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  liberal  and 
intelligent  Chinese.     Still,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  there 
are  numerous  prejudices  respecting  foreigner  yet  to  be  overcome.     Many 
there  may  be  who  no  longer  seriously  believe  that  Europe  is  a  small 
island,  that  the  English  roam  throughout  the  seas  in  ships  because  they 
have  little  room  on  shore,  and  for  the  same  reason  rear  their  houses  so 
lofly  that  they  may  pluck  the  stars,  who  would  not  now  look  either  in- 
credulous or  mortified  when  shown  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  the  small  por* 
tion  of  Asia  that  China  occupied  in  it.     But  no  Chinese  for  all  that 
will  ever  for  a  moment  permit  himself  to  question  the  superiority  of  his 
country  and  of  his  race  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world.     Everything,  for 
example,  in  the  manners  of  foreigners,  at  all  contrary  to  Chinese  manners, 
is  viewed  as  an  evidence  of  barbarism,  and  they  still  firmly  believe  them- 
selves  to  be  the  only  civilized  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     However 
polite  they  may  be  in   their  intercourse  with  each  other,  they  have  no 
scruple  or  hesitation  in  calling  us  foreign  devils,  red-pates,  and  barbari- 
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ana  ;  and  in  fact  they  have  no  other  worc^  in  their  language  than  these 
by  which  to  designate  us.  The  writer  was  one  day  asked,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  people  on  the  steps  of  a  temple  at  Canton,  if  it  was  true 
that  the  Sovereign  of  England  was  a  woman,  and  when  this  fact  was  ad. 
mifted,  apparently  to  the  surprise  of  all  around,  the  next  question  was, 
if  all  the  mandarins  of  England  were  women  also  ?  The  following  ex- 
tract  from  the  writings  of  Tien  Ki-Shih,  a  popular  Chinese  essayist,  taken 
from  the  "  Chinese  Repository,"  will  show  the  opinions  which  they  en- 
tertain of  themselves  compared  with  other  nations : — 

"  I  felicitate  myself  that  I  was  bom  in  China,  and  constantly  think 
how  very  different  it  would  have  been  with  me  if  I  had  been  bom  be- 
yond the  seas,  in  some  remote  part  of  the  earth,  where  the  people,  far 
removed  from  the  converting  maxims  of  the  ancient  kings,  and  ignorant 
of  the  domestic  relations,  are  clothed  with  the  leaves  of  plants,  eat  wood, 
dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and  live  in  the  holes  of  the  earth.  Though 
bom  in  the  world,  in  such  a  condition  I  should  not  have  been  different 
from  the  beasts  of  the  field.  But  now  happily  I  have  been  bom  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  I  have  a  house  to  live  in ;  have  food  and  drink, 
and  elegant  furniture ;  have  clothing  and  caps,  and  infinite  blessings. 
Truly  the  highest  felicity  is  mine.'* 


FROM  VENICE,  ACROSS  THE  SPLUGEN,  TO  THE 

BATHS  OF  PFEFFERS. 

Aftbr  spending  a  delightful  fortnight  in  Venice,  we  started  late  one 
evening  for  Brescia.  The  Post-office,  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
Grimani,  was  our  starting  point,  and,  as  the  isolation  of  the  "  city  of  the 
sea"  had  not  yet  been  destroyed  by  a  Railway  Bridge  across  the  Lagunes, 
we  travelled,  during  the  earlier  part  of  our  journey,  in  a  heavy  Gondola, 
manned  by  several  rowers,  and  bimilar  in  appearance  to  the  passage  boats 
on  some  of  our  own  canals. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brescia  is  diversified  by  gently 
undulating  hills  richly  wooded,  and,  near  the  town,  studded  with  vine- 
yards and  villas.  The  town  itself  ia  thriving  and  populous,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures  of  hardware  and  fire-arms.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Bishop,  and  the  Palace  and  Duomo  contain  some  good  paintings. 
Brescia  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  citadel  is  built  upon  a  rock,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape.  From  Brescia  we  proceeded 
onwards  to  Bergamo,  which  contains  a  population  of  52,000,  and  has  a 
flourishing  trade  and  numerous  manufactories  of  silk.  The  position  of 
the  town,  built  partly  upon  and  partly  around  a  bold  scarped  height,  is 
very  striking.  In  Bergamo  we  were  shewn  an  immense  stone  building 
containing  more  than  600  shops  symetrically  arranged  round  a  large 
area  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre  ;  here  a  great  annual  Mr  is  held 
during  the  last  eight  days  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 
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After  leaving  Bergamo,  we  proceeded  through  a  heautiful  and  richly 
wooded  country,  diversified  by  low  rounded  hilU  clothed  with  vine«. 
These  hills  gradually  increased  in  height  and  boldness  as  we  approached 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  along  whose  banks  lay  our 
route  to  the  Splugen.  The  town  of  Lecco,  which  is  situated  at  itssouth- 
eastern  extremity^  gives  its  name  to  this  part  of  the  lake,  which  is  called 
the  Lecco  bi-anch^  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Como,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  range  of  precipitous  and  lotity  mountains,  forming  a  pen- 
insula terminating  in  the  beautiful  palace  and  village  of  Bellagio.  The 
drive  from  Lecco  along  the  banks  is  very  picturesque,  and  increases  in 
beauty  as  it  approaches  the  lovely  village  of  Varenna.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  beautiful  than  the  situation  of  Varenna.  Built  along  the 
rocky  banks  of  the  lake,  it  lies  nestled  amongst  woods  and  vineyajrds ; 
behind  it  rises  a  noble  mountain  covered  with  wood  almost  to  its  summit, 
and  the  gardens  of  many  of  the  houses  are  cultivated  in  terraces  down  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  lake,  whose  clear  waters  are  overshadowed  by  the 
branches  of  the  figtree  or  the  Arbutus.  The  climate  is  delightful,  and 
quite  free  from  the  marshy  miasma  which  renders  the  villages  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  lake  so  unhealthy  and  dangerous. 

Right  opposite  Varenna,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  the  bold 
headland  of  Bellagio  rises  abruptly  from  the  water.  The  view  from  its 
summit  is  very  splendid.  A  fine  Palace  belonging  to  an  Italian  noble  is 
built  here,  and  there  is  also  a  village  very  beautifully  situated.  Opposite 
Bellagio,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  stands  Cadenabbia,  another  of 
the  picturesque  villages  that  adorn  the  sides  of  the  vallies,  or  nestle  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  all  along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  number 
of  these  villages  is  indeed  remarkable ;  whenever  a  narrow  strip  of  level 
ground  between  the  lake  and  the  mountains  seems  to  promise  a  safe 
foundation,  there  a  village  is  sure  to  spring  up,  or  a  palace,  or  villa  be. 
longing  to  some  rich  Italian  merchant  or  noble — perhaps  to  a  danseuse 
or  cantatrice  who  has  retired  to  spend,  on  her  native  soil,  the  wealth  won 
in  colder  but  richer  lands.  The  variety  of  picturesque  sites  along  the 
shores  is  perfectly  endless.  Every  opening  between  the  mountains,  every 
cape,  every  bay,  possesses  some  beauty  of  its  own. 

From  Varenna  to  Canlico  the  road,  which,  being  the  highway  across 
the  Splugen,  is  admirably  well  kept,  runs  close  to  the  lake,  and,  in  several 
places,  tunnels  have  been  cut  through  the  rocks  which  get  out  into  the 
water  quite  across  the  road.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  northern  pail  of 
the  Lake  of  Como,  especially  at  Canlico  and  Riva,  is  excessively  un- 
wholesome, owing  to  the  miasma  exhaled  from  the  undrained  marshes 
around  the  mouths  of  the  Adda,  which  here  falls  into  the  lake.  It  is 
dangerous,  at  least  for  foreigners,  to  pass  the  night  at  any  place  between 
Varenna  and  Chiavenna  at  the  foot  oi  the  Splugen.  The  distance  between 
these  two  points  is  about  35  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  road  between 
Canlico  and  Chiavenna  is  tame  and  uninteresting,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  natives  is  very  sickly  and  miserable.  Towards  Chiavenna,  however, 
the  scenery  rapidly  improves ;  here  a  rapid  stream  frets  and  dashes  along 
its  rocky  channel,  and  the  craggy  peaks  of  the  neighbouring  mountains 
mai'k  the  approach  to  the  bolder  features  of  Alpine  scenery.     The  cha- 
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Tacter  of  the  village  and  of  its  inn  is  still  however  quite  Italian.  We 
were  much  struck  with  the  strange  and  funerial  appearance  of  the  masses 
of  black  marble  rock  near  Chiavennc^.  In  many  places  these  large  dark 
blocks  are  almost  covered  by  the  green  tendrils  of  the  vine,  which  flour- 
ished here  in  great  luxuriance,  and  is  even  cultivated  with  success  for  a 
long  way  up  the  Italian  side  of  the  pass.  The  inn  at  Chiavenna  is  clean 
and  spacious,  and  the  charges  are  modemte. 

We  spent  one  night  at  Chiavenna,  and  early  the  next  morning  started 
in  a  voiture  which  was  to  take  us  on  as  far  as  Campo  Dolcino.  For  some 
distance  the  ascent  was  not  very  steep,  the  mountain  sides  were  well 
wooded,  and  numerous  vineyards  extended  around  us ;  soon  however 
the  road  became  steeper,  and  the  vine  altogether  disappeared.  The  path 
winds  up  the  mountain  by  a  series  of  ingeniously  contrived  zig-zags,  by 
means  of  which  carriages  may  ascend  with  ease,  though  slowly.  To- 
wards the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  road  is  carried  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  very  edge  of  a  stupendous  precipice  ;  a  long  stone  shed 
with  a  sloping  roof  is  built  over  one  part  of  this  road,  and  is  designed  to 
protect  travellers  from  the  avalanches  which  here  frequently  rush  down 
from  the  surrounding  snowy  peaks  sweeping  everything  before  them. 
One  side  of  this  shed  runs  along  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice  and 
openings  are  left  to  admit  the  light  and  air,  looking  through  which  one 
can  distinguish  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  1000  feet  be- 
low  the  houses,  from  this  height  appearing  as  if  built  of  cards. 

On  emerging  from  this  damp  and  gloomy  gallery,  we  found  ourselves 
close  to  a  magnificent  waterfall,  where  a  small  but  rapid  mountain  tor- 
rent precipitates  itself  by  a  single  leap  into  the  valley  below.  The  pre- 
sent road  over  the  Splugen  has  quite  superseded  the  old  route  through  the 
dangerous  gorge  of  the  Cardinal,  where  every  year  multitudes  of  men  and 
horses  perish  by  avalanches.  It  was  in  passing  through  this  gorge  that 
the  French  army  under  Marshal  Macdonald  suffered  so  severely. 

At  the  summit  of  the  Splugen  pass  we  arrived  at  the  Austrian  cus- 
tom-house, placed  on  a  dreary  barren  plain  surrounded  by  snowy  peaks, 
one  of  which,  the  Vogelberg,  is  upwards  of  1 0,000  feet  high.     Here  our 
baggage  was  examined,  but  we  were  not  loi^  detuned.     We  descended 
rapidly  afler  leaving  the  custom-house.     The  mountain  is  much  steeper, 
and  the  zig.zags  of  the  road  more  numerous,  than  on  the  Italian  side. 
We  were  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  speed  and  dexterity  with  which 
our  driver  dashed  round  the  sharp  turns  of  the  road — ^he  did  it  at  a  pace 
which  no  English  charioteer  would  have  dreamt  of  attempting ; — at  first 
we  were  rather  alarmed,  for  he  never  thought  of  checking  his  speed  when 
he  came  to  a  sharp  turn,  but  took  it  at  the  gallop ;  however,  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  the  bottom  without  an  overthrow.     The 
scenery  on  this  side  of  the  pass  is  much  bolder  and  more  rugged  than  on 
the  Italian  side ;  snowy  peaks  rise  up  on  all  sides,  the  herbage  is  scanty, 
and  the  only  tree  visible  is  the  dark  and  sombre  fir.    It  was  evening  be- 
fore we  arrived  at  the  little  village  of  Splugen,  which  is  situated  close  to 
the  Hinter  Rhine,  here  a  small  but  rapid  stream.     We  crossed  it  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  close  to  which  stands  the  inn,  quite  Swiss  in  appearance, 
with  outer  galleries  and  projecting  areas.    The  village  of  Splugen  lies  at 
the  extremity  of  a  narrow  valley,  extending  for  mau^  \xv\\»&  V)fe\.^^fiSEi 
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ranges  of  lofly  mountains.  Above  Splugen,  the  character  of  the  scenery 
is  singularly  sterile;  rugged  and  bare  rocks  shooting  up  into  snowy 
pinnacles  shut  in  the  valley  upon  both  sides,  and  in  the  centre  the  Rhine, 
here  a  rapid  mountain  torrent,  rushes  and  foams  along  its  rocky  bed.  Its 
source  is  among  the  glaciers  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  about  a  day's  jour, 
ney  from  Splugen. 

We  found  our  inn  very  comfortable,  the  landlord  civil  and  attentive, 
and  the  charges  moderate.  Breakfast  for  two,  including  coffee,  eggs, 
preserves,  bread,  butter,  honey,  and  the  trout  of  the  Rhine,  was  charged 
only  three  francs.  Before  going  to  bed,  we  tried  what  the  landlord 
called  Splucren  punch,  a  compound  of  honey,  brandy,  and  spices,  of 
which  he  seemed  to  be  very  fond.  We  found  it  excellent.  At  supper, 
we  had  a  roasted  ptarmigan,  which  had  been  shot  on  the  neighbouring 
mountains.     It  was  dry  and  tasteless,  not  nearly  equal  to  a  Scotch  grouse. 

At  the  inn  we  met  a  traveller,  who  gave  us  an  interesting  account  of 
an  accident,  nearly  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  which  had  hap- 
pened to  a  near  relative  of  his  own  during  his  ascent  of  Mount  Blanc 
some  weeks  before.  This  gentleman  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
summit  in  safety,  but  on  his  n^tiirn,  during  the  descent  of  a  long  steep 
declivity  of  frozen  snow,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  found  himself  rushing 
headlong  with  frightful  rapidity  towards  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  preci- 
pice ;  in  desperation  he  drove  his  hands  deep  into  the  frozen  snow,  and 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  succeeded  in  stopping  himself  a  lew  yards 
from  its  verge.  His  hands  were  terribly  cut,  but  with  that  exception, 
be  sustained  no  serious  injury.  The  sister  of  this  gentleman,  who  so 
narrowly  escaped  a  frightful  death,  was  w^atching  the  progress  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  from  the  mountain  of  the  Breven  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  at  the  time  when  the  acci- 
dent occurred  to  her  brother,  she  could  make  out  that  one  of  the  party 
had  fallen,  though,  of  courae  she  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  indivi- 
dual. 

In  the  morning  we  left  Splugen,  intending  to  proceed  to  the  Baths  of 
Pfeffers  by  the  Via  Mala.  Soon  after  leaving  the  village,  we  entered 
the  beautiful  Gorge  of  Rofi^.  Here  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  stream 
are  on  both  sides  thickly  covered  with  dark  fir  woods,  between  which 
the  Rhine  foams  along  its  rocky  channel  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and 
cascades.  From  many  points  on  the  road  we  obtained  magnificent 
views,  looking  back  upon* Splugen,  and  the  snowy  mountains  around,  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  Vogelberg  towering  above  them  all.  On  emerging 
from  the  Gorge  of  Rafila,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  beautiful-  pastoral 
valley  of  Schams,  which  extends  for  about  three  miles  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Via  Mala.  The  Rhina,  here  joined  by  several  tributary  streams, 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  valley,  until  swallowed  up  in  the  jaws 
of  the  Via  Mala.  The  sides  of  the  valley  slope  gently  upwards  from 
the  river,  the  thick  pine  forests  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  the  ver- 
dant grass  which  everywhere  clothes  the  slopes  and  bottom  of  the  valley. 
The  whole  character  of  the  scene  is  that  of  quiet  pastoral  beauty  and 
repose,  whilst  the  snowy  peaks,  visible  in  the  distance,  render  more 
Hnking  and  agreeable  the  tranquillity  and  verdure  of  this  sheltered  spot 
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At  the  further  extremity  of  the  valley,  we  entered  a  pretty  village,  in 
which  many  of  the  houses  seemed  very  ancient.  On  one  of  them  we 
observed  two  lines  of  an  inscription  in  Greek  letters. 

Beyond  this  village,  closing  in  the  valley,  rise  the  rocky  portals  of  the 
Via  Mala.  As  we  proceeded  onwards  by  the  narrow  road  that  leads 
between  them,  the  rocks,  on  either  side,  became  higher  and  steeper,  and 
the  path  receded  further  and  further  from  the  river,  which  we  frequently 
lost  sight  of  altogether,  and  were  only  made  aware  of  its  vicinity  by  the 
frequent  noise  of  cascades  far  below  us.  In  spite  of  the  steepness  of  the 
rocks,  their  sides  and  summits  are  thickly  clothed  with  fir  woods,  and 
in  many  places  the  trees  seemed  to  grow  where  a  man  would  have  had 
difiiculty  in  finding  a  footing.  These  forests  are  frequented  by  charcoal 
burners,  whose  huts  we  saw  perched  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  on 
narrow  strips  of  level  ground  by  the  side  of  the  stream.  The  way  in 
which  these  charcoal  burners  pass  from  one  side  of  the  gorge  to  the 
other,  seemed  to  us  very  daring  and  perilous.  A  single  rope,  several 
hundred  feet  long,  and  seeming  no  thi<;ker  than  a  slender  thread,  ex. 
tends  from  the  path  to  the  summit  of  the  rocks  on  the  other  side  ;  along 
this  rope  moves  a  slight  wooden  frame,  and  by  this  frame  the  charcoal 
burners  are  pulled  up  or  let  down  when  they  wish  to  cross  the  ravine. 
The  trunks  of  fir  trees  are  also  conveyed  from  the  sides  and  summits  of 
the  rocks  to  the  pathway  on  the  opposite  side,  by  the  same  means  as  the 
charcoal  burners  themselves. 

As  we  advanced  deeper  into  the  pass,  narrow  chasms  in  the 
rocky  walls  around  us  afforded  occasional  glimpses  of  distant  snow- 
covered  mountains,  which,  seen  through  such  a  narrow  vista,  had 
also  the  appearance  of  rising  quite  close  to  us.  Towards  the  centre  of 
the  Via  Mala,  the  rocks,  on  either  side,  became  higher  and  more  per- 
pendicular, and  approaching  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other.  At  the 
second  bridge,  the  scenery  of  this  singular  pass  assumes  its  boldest  and 
most  striking  features ;  looking  over  the  parapet,  we  saw  the  river, 
400  feet  below  us,  dwindled  to  a  thread  of  foam,  rushing  along  with 
arrowy  swiftness  between  its  rocky  prison  walls.  At  this  bridge  the 
breadth  of  the  gorge  cannot  be  much  above  thirty  feet,  and  so  narrow  is 
the  space  between  the  rocks  below,  that  several  firagments  of  stone  and 
trunks  of  trees  that  have  fallen  horn  above  have  been  unable  to  reach 
the  river,  and  remain  firmly  jammed  in,  many  feet  above  it.  Not  with, 
standing  the  height  of  this  bridge  above  the  le^l  of  the  river,  so  great 
was  the  pressure  of  the  immense  body  of  water  confined  in  this  narrow 
defile  during  the  inundation  of  1832,  that  the  Rhine  actually  rose  above 
the  bridge  and  rendered  the  Via  Mala  impassable.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  gorge,  a  huge  black  rock,  jutting,  out  across  the  path,  seems  to  for., 
bid  all  further  progress,  but  engineering  skill  has  overcome  the  obstacle 
by  cutting  a  passage  through  the  very  heart  of  it.  This  rock  is  called 
the  "  Trouperdu,"  and  from  a  spot  near  it  we  obtained  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  terminati<m  of  the  Via  Mala,  and  of  the  wide  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Rhine  stretching  beyond  it.  The  appearance  of  the  cliff  on 
our  right,  at  the  extremity  of  the  pass,  was  singularly  wild  and  roman- 
tic    It  towers  upwards  of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe>plain,  and  its 
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summit  is  thickly  fringed  with  pines.  On  this  crag,  fit  only  for  the 
eyrie  of  the  Lammergeyer,  stand  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  com- 
manding a  nohle  prospect  of  the  pass,  and  of  the  smiling  Talley  be- 
yond  it.  Never  was  feudal  castle  placed  in  a  more  magnificent 
position ;  none  of  the  castle  crags  that  border  the  Rhine  can  excel  it  in 
picturesque  beauty,  although,  probably,  its  romantic  situation  was  de. 
termined  more  by  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  the  surprise  and  pillage  of 
travellers,  than  by  any  admiration  for  the  beauties  of  Nature  in  the  mind 
of  its  rude  builder. 

Shortly  afler  leaving  the  Via  Mala,  we  stopped  at  the  little  town  of 
Thusis,  the  bustle  and  liveliness  of  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  gloom  and  solitude  of  the  pass  from  which  we  had  just  emerged. 
After  a  short  delay  at  Thusis,  w^e  proceeded  onward  to  Coire  through  a 
country  for  the  most  part  feitile  and  beautiful,  in  many  pails  of  which 
the  vine  is  successfiilly  cultivated.  Coire  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  towns  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  on  the  great  route  of  the  Reinthal.  Public  conveyances  from 
all  quarters  are  constantly  arriving  and  departing,  giving  an  appearance 
of  bustle  and  animation  such  as  few  other  Swiss  towns  present.  It  was 
neai'ly  dark  when  we  arrived,  but  as  we  were  anxious  to  push  on  to 
Ragatz,  we  procured  a  voiture,  and,  afler  a  tedious  journey  in  the  dark, 
reached  our  destination  about  ten  o'clock.  We  found  the  inn  spacious 
and  comfortable,  and  the  landlord  civil.  As  it  was  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber,  the  fashionable  season  for  the  baths  was  past,  and  the  only  visitors 
were  a  few  passing  travellers  like  oui'selves.  The  public  dining-room 
of  the  Hotel  is  well  lighted,  handsomely  dt^orated,  and  capable  of 
dining  300  persons.  They  can  make  up  1 20  beds  in  the  house,  and  yet 
such  is  the  concourse  of  visitors  during  the  bathing  season,  that  the  land- 
lord informed  us  that  all  this  accommodation  was  often  found  insufficient, 
and  said  that  he  intended  making  extensive  additions.  The  situation 
of  the  Hotel,  at  a  little  distance  firom  the  village,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
hill  covered  with  foliage,  is  very  beautiful ;  it  stands  at  one  end  of  a 
large  and  well  kept  garden,  abounding  in  vines  and  fruit  ti'ees,  whilst, 
in  front,  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Rhine  stretches  away  to  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  blue  moimtains,  whose  varied  line  of  summits  forms  a  fine  back, 
ground  to  the  picture. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  to  visit  the  Gorge  of  the  Tamina,  and  the 
far-famed  Baths  of  Pfeff^rs.  These  baths  have  been  celebrated  for  nearly 
six  centuries,  and  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  diseases,  their 
healing  virtues  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious.  Their  discovery  was  the 
result  of  accident ;  for  a  long  time  the  access  to  them  was  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  present  excellent  road,  by 
which  light  carriages  can  drive  to  the  very  door  of  the  baths,  has  been 
constructed. 

After  we  had  walked  about  a  mile,  we  entered  between  the  crags 
that  wall  in  the  deep  and  narrow  ravine  in  which  are  the  baths  and  the 
source  of  the  hot  spring.  On  our  lefl  the  Tamina  firetted  and  dashed 
along  its  narrow  channel,  from  which  the  rocks  rose  in  sheer  precipices 
several  hundred  feet  high.     On  our  right,  the  rise  of  the  ground  was 
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more  gradual^  though  still  very  steep^  and  the  banks  on  this  side  were 
everywhere  clothed  with  a  thick  foliage  of  fir,  beech,  and  maple,  whilst 
the  same  leafy  covering  fringed  the  summits  of  the  opposite  cliffe.  About 
half  way  to  the  Baths  a  narrow  wooden  bridge  spans  the  torrent,  and) 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  steep  winding  path,  in  many  places  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  feet  broad,  leads  to  the  top  of  the  rocks.  At  the  extre*- 
mity  of  the  Gorge  stand  the  Bath  Houses,  two  long  lofty  buildings,  like 
barracks  or  cotton-mills,  connected  by  a  corridor.  In  these  300  patients 
can  be  accommodated.  The  furniture  of  the  bedrooms  is  plain  and 
substantial,  with  nothing  superfluous,  and  there  are  billiard  rooms  and  a 
covered  gallery  for  the  amusement  and  exercise  of  the  patients  in  rainy 
weather  ;  but  as  many  of  them  spend  from  six  to  eight  hours  a  day 
soaking  in  the  Baths,  they  cannot  have  much  time  for  either.  The 
water,  which  supplies  the  Baths,  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  has  none  of 
that  greasy  looking  scum  floating  on  the  surface  which  disgusts  one  with 
sorte  of  the  German  waters. 

Prom  the  side  of  the  Stream  opposite  to  the  Bath  Houses,  the  cliflPs 
shoot  up  one  smooth,  bare,  unbroken  wall  of  rock  600  feet  in  height. 
Provisions  were  formerly  supplied  to  the  Bath  Houses  by  means  of  a 
windlass  perched  on  this  dizzy  verge,  and  it  is  said  that  even  patients 
were  occasionally  lowered  down  in  the  same  way  ;  if  so,  great,  indeed> 
must  have  been  their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  waters.  At  this  point, 
so  perpendicular  are  the  rocks,  that  a  stone  dropped  from  their  summit 
goes  clear  into  the  Tamina,  without  touching  any  thing  in  its  descent. 
Opposite  to  these  cliffs,  the  bank  slopes  gradually  upwards  from  the 
Bath  houses,  and  is  adorned  with  bushes  and  large  spreading  trees ; 
through  these  are  cut  innumerable  winding  paths,  and  seats  are  placed 
here  and  there  for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers.  The  summit  of  this 
bank  is  thickly  carpeted  with  grass,  and  conunands  a  most  magnificent 
prospect.  In  one  direction.  We  looked  up  the  narrow  wooded  ravine  of 
the  Tamina,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  one  of  which,  in  the  extreme 
distance,  was  capped  with  snow.  Another  snowy  mountain  closed  up  a 
pretty  pastoral  valley  on  our  right,  in  which  we  could  just  see  a  small 
Alfrtne  village.  In  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the  valley  of  the 
fthine,  the  prospect  was  still  more  extensive.  On  the  further  side  of  the 
valley,  rose  two  ranges  of  mountains,  the  more  distant  partially  veiled  in 
clouds,  whilst  in  the  foreground  rose  the  rocky  dungeon  walls  of  the 
Tamina,  rearing  their  smooth  sides  in  fir-crowned  summits  above  the 
bed  of  the  torrent. 

We  quitted  this  varied  prospect  with  regret,  and,  descending  to  the 
Baths,  procured  a  guide,  and,  under  his  care,  proceeded  to  visit  the 
source  of  the  hot  spring,  which  rises  in  a  vast  rocky  cavern  overarching 
the  Tamina  the  only  entrance  to  which  is  through  the  Bath  houses. 
Through  this  cavern  the  river  rushes  with  a  hoarse  and  sullen  murmur> 
its  rocky  walls  are  quite  perpendicular,  and  dripping  with  damp  and 
spray,  while  its  roof  rises  SOO  feet  above  the  torrent.  Along  one  side  of 
the  cavern,  at  a  great  height  above  the  stream,  runs  a  narrow  causeway, 
formed  of  a  few  planks,  supported  upon  wedges  driven  into  the  rock. 
Thii  forms  the  tnly  approach  to  the  source  of  the  hot  spring,  and  though 
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only  a  few  feet  in  width,  we  found  not  the  slightest  fence,  so  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  stumhle,  we  would  most  likely  have  rolled  into  the  rapid 
Tamina,  forty  feet  helow  us  ;  the  chance  of  this,  too,  was  greatly  in- 
creased hy  the  extreme  slipperiness  of  the  planks,  constantly  dripping 
with  moisture,  and,  in  some  places,  owing  to  the  sudden  receding  of  the 
rocks  on  our  left,  there  was  a  gulf  on  hoth  sides  of  the  pathway. 
Around  and  over  head  the  rocky  sides  and  vault  of  the  cavern,  were 
hroken  and  contorted  into  all  kinds  of  fantastic  forms ;  the  atmosphere 
was  chilly  and  damp,  and  even  at  noon-day  the  light  is  doubtful  and 
glimmering.  In  one  place  the  roof  of  the  cavern  is  broken  into  an  irre- 
gular chasm  through  which  a  narrow  strip  of  blue  sky,  and  the  branches 
of  a  pine  tree  that  overhang  the  fissure,  were  dimly  visible.  After  fol- 
lowing our  slippery  and  precarious  path  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
we  at  length  reached  the  source  of  the  hot  spring.  Here  the  waters  are 
received  in  a  long  narrow  basin  filled  with  warm  stifling  vapours,  and 
from  thence  conducted  to  supply  the  Baths. 

We  retraced  our  steps  slowly  through  this  extraordinary  cavern, 
whose  gloomy  and  terrific  features  are  well  fitted  to  produce  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  mind. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  inn  we  crossed  the  wooden  bridge  which 
spans  the  torrent,  about  midway  between  the  entrance  of  the  ravine  and 
the  source  of  the  hot  spring,  and  ascended  the  steep  and  narrow  path 
which  conducts  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  At  their  summit  we  found  a 
farm  road  running  parallel  with  the  rocks,  which  we  followed  until  close 
to  the  huge  precipice  that  rises  opposite  to  the  fiath  houses.  Standing 
on  this  dizzy  verge,  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  striking  lines  in 
Manfred : 

'^  Ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath. 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwmdled  as  to  shrubs, 
In  dizziness  of  distance;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 

To  rest  for  ever." 

• 

Close  to  where  we  stood  were  the  remains  of  the  windlass  which 
was  used  in  lowering  provisions  to  the  Bath  houses  before  the  pre- 
sent road  was  constructed.  From  this  point  we  continued  to  proceed 
still  farther  along  the  margin  of  the  clififs,  until  we  arrived  at  the 
precipice  above  the  roof  of  the  vast  cavern  where  the  hot  spring 
rises,  from  which  we  descended  by  a  long  flight  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred steps,  and  then  walked  across  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  which 
overarches  the  narrow  and  slippery  pathway  we  had  shortly  before  been 
treading. 

The  rock  is  here  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  soil  from  which 
springs  some  stinted  grass  and  a  few  pine  trees ;  close  to  us  was  the 
remarkable  chasm  or  fissure  which  we  had  before  noticed  hom  the 
interior  of  the  cave,  and  through  it  we  could  dimly  see  the  Tamina 
rushing  along  three  hundred  feet  beneath  us.  So  small  is  the  chasm  in 
the  rocky  vault,  that,  but  for  the  noise  of  the  strean^below,  it  would 
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have  escaped  our  notice ;  indeed^  standing  on  this  spot^  covered  with 
shrubs  and  grass  and  trees,  a  stranger  would  never  dream  of  the  tremen- 
dous  gulf  yawning  beneath  his  feet>  separated  only  by  a  few  feet  of  rock. 
We  remained  long  beside  the  chasm  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the 
stream,  and  watching  its  rushing  course ;  there  was  indeed  far  more 
temptation  to  linger  here  than  in  the  interior  of  the  cavern,  where  all 
was  cold  and  damp  and  gloomy,  whilst  here  there  was  the  thick  foliage  of 
trees,  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the  warm  sunshine. 

Reascending  the  cliffs  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  Abbey  of  Pfeffers,  an 
ancient  and  beautifully  situated  building,  commanding  a  splendid  view 
over  the  rich  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and 
Tamina.  Its  site  is  nearly  800  feet  above  the  Baths ;  but  there  is  an 
eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Mount  Tabor,  which  commands  a 
still  finer  view.  So  early  as  the  eighth  century,  an  Abbey  was  built 
here ;  this,  however,  was  burnt  down,  and  the  present  building  dates 
back  only  to  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  handsome 
church  and  good  library,  which,  however,  we  had  not  time  to  visit. 
After  leaving  the  Abbey,  we  discovered  a  very  steep  path  leading 
through  the  thick  woods  which  here  cover  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  by 
this,  after  some  difficulty,  we  foimd  our  way  back  to  the  Hotel,  tired 
indeed,  but  charmed  with  our  day's  excursion,  and  only  regretting  that 
we  were  unable  to  spend  longer  time  at  a  spot  presenting  such  varied  and 
extraordinary  attractions. 


ON  PRIMEVAL  AND  MONUMENTAL  HISTORY, 
PARTICULARLY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

A  Licture  delivered  to  a  Mechanics'  Institution j  April  1853. 

Thb  subject  of  my  address  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  has  been 
announced  to  be,  "  Primeval  and  Monumental  History,  particularly  of 
Scotland ;"  and  that  it  is  a  subject  of  interest,  the  large  assemblage  here 
convened  abundantly  testifies. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  be  able  to  satisfy  your  inquiries  upon  the  subject* 
for  there  are  no  facts  yet  ascertained  sufficient  to  do  so.  And  still  less 
can  I  pretend  that  any  satisfaction  on  the  subject  which  I  may  give 
you,  is  derived  from  my  own  researches  or  discovery.  I  am  indebted 
entirely  to  the  investigations  of  others  for  any  knowledge  which  I  pos- 
sess in  the  matter.  But  having  long  had  an  ardent  desire  (as,  indeed* 
I  believe  most  have)  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  in  regard  to  the 
early  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
use  of  such  books  on  the  subject  as  came  in  my  way. 

The  desire  for  such  knowledge  is  general^  and  it  is  laudable.  The 
so-called  utilitarian*  indeed,  may  ask  what  good  purpose  it  serves,  and 
how  it  is  likely  to  advance  individual  or  national  pomfort  or  well-being. 
But  he  who  so  asks  is  only  a  utilitarian  so-called,  and  has  a  very  gro- 
velling notion  of  what  is  really  useful  and  profitable.    Are  we*  Sir*  ta 
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measure  the  utility  of  a  thing  by  the  quantity  of  money,  or  of  food,  of 
of  clothing,  or  of  house-room,  which  it  confers  upon  us?  Surely, 
(though  we  should  leave  another  world  out  of  view  altogether),  a  man's 
life  and  happiness  do  not  consist  in  his  possessing  an  abundance  of  these 
things.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties  as  well 
as  bodily,  it  is  impossible  that  any  who  deserve  the  name  of  men  can 
receive  satisfaction  from  the  gratification  of  their  bodily  faculties,  while 
they  make  no  provision  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  parts  of  their 
nature.  It  is  in  their  exercise  that  manhood  consists,  and  by  their  gra- 
tification that  man's  true  happiness  is  to  be  attained.  The  wise  man 
tells  us  that  "  a  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  firom  himself."  From  a 
proper  condition  of  the  inner  man  will  his  satisfaction  be  derived.  If  a 
wise  man  is  not  externally  in  circumstances  of  positive  discomfort,  he 
can  look  with  pity,  and  perhaps  cannot  help  also  looking  with  contempt 
on  those  whose  only  questions  are.  What  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall 
we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  and  who  seem  to  be 
unconscious  of  their  possessing  any  attributes  of  humanity  except  their 
bodies — bodies,  too,  whose  apparent  use  is,  to  be  pampered  like  pigs,  or 
decorated  like  dolls. 

And,  therefore.  Sir,  we  do  not  regard  that  as  true  utility  which 
merely  improves  our  bodily  comfort.  If  the  object  of  the  march  of  in- 
tellect be  merely  (as  many  seem  to  think)  to  give  us  finer  houses,  and 
grander  clothing,  and  more  savoury  food,  and  more  expeditious  travel- 
ling than  were  possessed  by  our  forefathers ;  to  house  us  in  marble 
instead  of  whinstone,  and  to  clothe  us  in  velvet  instead  of  fustian,  and 
to  feed  us  dailv  with  roast-beef  instead  of  the  kail-brose  of  Auld  Scot- 
land,  and  to  transport  us  ten  miles  instead  of  one ;  if  the  march  of  intel- 
lect  be  merely  to  do  this  and  such  as  this,  while  it  leaves  us  in  other 
respects  as  ignorant,  and  vulgar,  and  selfish,  aJid  sordid,  as  we  were ;  if 
this  is  all  that  the  march  of  intellect  is  to  accomplish,  then  we  think 
wise  men  may  justly  wish  that  intellect  should  march  back  again  to 
where  she  came  from.  But  surely  these  are  at  best  only  inferior  objects 
for  the  exercise  of  intellect ;  and  many  things  may  possess  true  utility 
which  cannot  be  classified  with  any  of  these.  A  wise  man  will  regard 
those  things  as  truly  useful  wlHch  refine  and  elevate  and  inform  men's 
minds,  although  it  could  not  be  shown  that  they  would  put  a  single 
penny  into  any  roan's  pocket.  Our  subject,  then,  is  not  to  be  scouted, 
because  it  does  not  promote  those  things  which  the  worldly  utilitarian 
makes  the  great  but  mistaken  business  of  his  life. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  despised  because  it  does  not  directly  tend  to  our 
interests  in  regard  to  the  life  to  come.  If  men  are  allowed  warrantably 
to  occupy  most  of  their  time  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  in  seeking 
after  those  things  which  minister  to  earthly  welfare,  surely  we  may 
much  more  be  allowed  to  investigate  the  history  of  our  race  in  this 
world  in  which  God  has  placed  them,  and  in  which  He  has  done  so 
much  for  them.  And  in  doing  so,  may  we  not,  in  seeking  for  truth  in 
this  region,  find,  even  as  we  do  in  other  spheres  of  inquiry,  much  to 
confirm  our  ideas  of  the  wise  and  beneficent  character  of  God,  and  of 
the  truth  of  His  inspired  Word  ?     You  were  shewn  this  in  the  caae  of 
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geology ;  and  may  we  not  expect  to  find  it  the  same  in  regard  to  earth's 
history,  since  man's  creation  even  as  before  it  ?  The  one  subject  shows 
us  God's  acts  of  creation,  and  the  other,  God's  acts  of  providence ;  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that  in  ail  His  works,  as  well  as  in  His  word, 
(though  not  so  clearly,  yet  as  really),  the  same  adorable  character  will 
be  displayed. 

But  indeed,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  now  said,  I  believe  the 
subject  to  be  one  of  general  interest.  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  because  I 
have  constantly  felt  an  interest  in  it  myself ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  most 
others  have  done  so  also.  Even  in  boyhood,  while  walking  the  streets 
to  and  from  school,  or  while  seated, 

"  Fast  by  the  margin  of  some  mossy  rill,"  have  we  not  asked  our- 
selves, What  was  the  aspect  of  this  place  500  years  ago  ?  Were  there 
any  dwellings  then  in  the  place  where  these  buildings  stand  now  ?  If  so, 
were  they  statelier  or  humbler  than  these  ?  Did  this  river-bank  pre- 
sent the  same  appearance  then  as  now  ;  or  did  strange  forms  of  men,  and 
stranger  forms  of  beasts,  then  frequent  it?  In  this  potato-field  were 
signs  of  cultivation  then  to  be  beheld  ?  Or,  instead  of  producing  crops 
for  the  sustenance  of  man,  was  it  barren,  or  swampy,  or  overgrown  with 
brushwood  and  with  forest  trees  ?  Was  the  scene  around  me  as  peace- 
ful and  serene  500  years  ago  ?  Or,  if  I  had  been  standing  here  then, 
might  I  possibly  have  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  sanguinary 
battle  ? 

Such  are  the  questions  which  we  then  asked  ourselves ;  and  by  the 
help  of  the  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  or  some  other  attainable  history, 
we  proceeded  to  ascertain  what  was  the  probable  facts  in  our  country 
and  neighbourhood  500  years  ago.  We  found,  it  may  be,  that  had  we 
lived  then,  we  should  have  fallen  upon  the  times  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  the  Bruce,  when  James  of  Douglas  was  away  with 
the  royal  heart  to  Palestine, 

^'  To  lay  it  in  the  holy  soil. 
Where  once  the  Saviour  trod, 
Since  [its  owner]  might  not  bear  the  cross, 
Nor  smke  one  blow  for  God.'* 

We  found  we  should  have  been  in  times  very  different  from  the  pre- 
sent ;  times  of  much  greater  ignorance,  strife,  and  discomfort ;  though  I 
know  not  if  we  can  say,  of  much  greater,  or  at  least  more  general, 
wickedness;  times  certainly  possessing  much  fewer  advantages,  and 
much  less  responsibility,  and  much  less  advancement  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences  of  every  description ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  perhaps,  posses- 
sing  also  less  artificiality  and  sordidness  of  character,  and  in  sonie 
respects  more  nobility  and  truth.  Still,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  it 
was  a  time  not  to  be  preferred  by  any  of  us  accusto^ied  to  present 
knowledge  and  civilization  and  tranquillity  ;  a  time  when  unless  a 
man's  house  was  a  castle,  not  figuratively  but  literally,  he  could  not 
promise  himself  safety,  and  not  even  then.  Whether,  in  regard  U> 
castles  or  cottages,  without  were  fightings,  and  within  were  fears ; 
since,  for  nearly  three  centuries  after  that  time.  England  was  our 
constant,  near,  and  powerful  enemy. 
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So  much  in  regard  to  five  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  if  we  went  back 
ttoice  five,  would  our  information  be  equally  satisfactory  ?     Alas,  tAtn, 
we  find  ourselves  landed  in  mist  and  darkness.     A  thousand  yean  ago 
is  about  the  time  when  any  well  authenticated  history  of  Scotland  com- 
mences ;  and  in  pursuing  our  way  downward,  we  often  come  to  long 
gaps  and  vacancies-— dark  and  unknown  intervals — pieces  of  swampy 
ground,  affording  to  our  feet  an  insecure  resting-place.     About  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  (in  843)  is  said  to  have  been  the  time  when  Kenneth 
11.  (otherwise  called  Kenneth  Macalpine)  exterminated  the  Picts,  and 
united  Scotland  into  one  nation.     But  to  show  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  this  period  of  our  nation's  history ;  what  opposite  theories 
have  prevailed  amongst  historians  as  to  who  these  Picts  were  who  were 
then  exterminated  !     They  were  allowedly  the  dominant  race  in  Scot- 
land in  the  earliest  periods  in  which  history  mentions  it ;  with  them  it 
was  that  the  Romans  contended ;  the  history  of  Scotland  during  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  so  far  as  there  is  any  history  of  it,  is 
,the  history  of  the  Picts  ;  while  during  this  time  the  Scots,  a  tribe  from 
Ireland,  possessed,  and  only  precariously,  merely  the  district  of  Argyle, 
end  only  in  the  9th  century  gained  the  supremacy.     Even  Buchanan, 
who  seems  to  think  that  the  history  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  the  history 
of  this  tribe  of  Scots,  and  who  is  believed  to  have  erroneously  trans- 
ferred to  them  many  Pictish  kings  and  much  Pictish  history — even  he, 
in  his  history  of  the  Scots  during  the  centuries  preceding  what  may  be 
called  the  Scottish  conquest — the  victory  of  Kenneth  Macalpine,  has  to 
lay  the  scene  of  their  history,  when  it  was  in  this  coimtry  at  all,  entirely 
in  Argyleshire,  but  has  oflen  also  to  record  their  expulsion  and  wander- 
ings  through  the  Hebrides,  Ireland,  and  even  Scandinavia. 

Who,  then,  were  these  Picts  ?  Were  they  of  Celtic  or  of  Teutonic 
origin  ?  The  Scots  (it  is  allowed  on  all  hands)  were  Celts,  and  their 
language  was  Gaelic ;  but  obscurity  covers  the  origin  and  language  of 
the  Picts,  and  the  allegation  that  the  whole  race  was  extirpated,  only  makes 
the  mystery  the  greater.  A  very  common  opinion  sometime  ago  (but 
most  probably  an  erroneous  one),  was,  that  the  Picts  were  of  Teutonic 
or  Gothic  origin ;  that  is,  connected  with  the  Saxons  rather  than  the 
Celts.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  opinion  were,  the  prevalence  of  the 
common  Scotch  language,  (which,  of  course,  is  of  Saxon  or  Teutonic 
origin),  through  all  the  Lowlands  for  many  centuries  back ;  and  a  state- 
ment of  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Caledonia, 
1 800  years  ago,  were  fair  and  ruddy, — a  description  which  many  were 
unwilling  to  receive  as  characteristic  of  a  Celtic  race.  But  farther  in- 
vestigation has  now  generally  led  to  the  opinion  that  both  Scots  and 
Picts  were  Celtic,  and  that  both  spoke  the  Gaelic  language,  although  pos- 
sibly somewhat  different  dialects  of  it.  The  Picts  were  first  settled  in 
Scotland  at  some  unknown  period  before  the  Christian  era ;  while  the 
Scots  had  no  permanent  settlement  in  it  till  the  fiflh  or  sixth  century  ; 
and  by  universal  tradition,  they  came  directly  from  Ireland,  but  pre- 
viously from  Spain.  And  in  Roman  history,  we  read  of  events  which 
may  have  caused  such  a  migration.  From  about  the  year  200  to  the 
^ear  lOO  b.c,  Spain  was  a  constant  theatre  of  warfare,  first,  between 
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the  Romans  and  Carthaginians^  and  then  between  the  Romans  and  the 
native  population^  until  the  Roman  arms  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the 
Atlantic.  During  this  time  the  Spaniards  were  subjected  to  great 
cruelties  on  account  of  their  obstinate  resistance ;  cities  were  levelled 
with  the  ground  and  bumt^  and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  massacred 
and  enslaved.  Here  then  was  an  epoch  when  we  may  conceive  the 
departure  of  some  of  them  in  search  of  other  homes, — an  epoch  which 
coincides  well  enough  (so  far  as  we  know)  with  the  time  which  tradition 
has  assigned  for  the  arrival  of  the  Scots  from  Spain  into  Ireland.  And 
as  the  Spaniards  were  themselves  of  Celtic  origin,  and  spoke  then  a  lan- 
guage closely  allied  to  the  Gaelic,  this  accounts  both  for  their  reception 
by  the  Irish,  and  also  for  their  subsequent  ready  amalgamation  with  the 
Scottish  Picts,  without  apparently  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  element 
into  the  Gaelic  tongue,  which  was  spoken  by  both  of  these  nations. 

The  introduction  of  the  Scotch  dialect  of  the  Saxon  language  must  be 
sought  in  other  causes ; — in  the  great  immigration  of  Saxon  population 
from  England  consequent  upon  the  Norman  Conquest ;  in  Malcolm 
Canmore's  receiving  the  fugitive  heir  to  the  English  throne,  marrying  his 
sister,  and  espousing  his  cause ;  in  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  King- 
dom of  Northumberland  extended  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  and  included  the  present  counties  of  Berwick^  Roxburgh,  and 
Haddington ;  and  in  the  settlement  at  various  times,  along  the  eastern 
coast,  of  large  colonies  of  Danes  and  Norwegians.  These  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  disappearance,  for  many  centuries  back,  of  the  Gaelic 
language  from  the  whole  lowlands  of  Scotland ;  and  for  the  introduction 
of  such  a  change, — such  an  assimilation  to  England,  in  language,  man- 
ners and  polity,  as  may  well  be  called  (though  it  was  a  revolution  gradual 
and  bloodless)  the  Saxon  conquest  in  Scotland. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exactly  arrived  at  the  precise  subject  indicated 
in  the  Title  of  our  Lecture,  viz.,  "  Primeval  and  Monumental  History." 
*'  Primeval"  of  course  has  reference  to  the  first  ascertainable  information 
we  can  get.  And  "  Monumental"  means  that  much  of  this  information 
is  to  be  obtained,  not  from  written  history^  but  from  monuments^  stones, 
and  other  memorials  of  an  ancient  population,  found  on  or  beneath  the 
earth's  surface. 

First,  let  us  see  how  much,  or  rather  how  little^  any  accredited  tpritten 
history  tells  us  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  country ;  and  then  we  shall 
betake  ourselves  to  the  monumental.  The  oldest  written  documents  con- 
nected with  Scotland  are  said  to  be  the  charters  of  King  Duncan,  (Shake- 
speare's King  Duncan,  slain  by  Macbeth,  and  the  lather  of  Malcolm 
Canmore)  written  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  still 
preserved  among  the  records  of  Durham  Cathedral.  These  however  are 
not  historical,  and  therefore  supply  us  with  no  information  as  to  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  earliest  native  book  that  does  so  is  the 
Scotochronicon,  a  history  commenced  by  Fordun,  a  monk  who  lived 
some  500  years  ago,  and  which  was  continued  by  subsequent  ecclesiastics 
down  to  the  time  of  the  first  James  of  Scotland.  But  neither  from  this 
do  we  derive  a  satisfactory  answer  as  to  the  occupants  of  the  country 
much  before  the  Christian  era.     Fordun,  as  well  as  Bede,  Buchanan/ 
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Wyntoun,  and  other  historians,  have  to  acknowledge  almost  all  our  pre* 
vious  history  to  be  uncertain  and  febulous.  So  fiix  as  they  knew  at  all 
events,  the  first  inhabitants  were  of  Celtic  origin.  "  Three  ancient  nations" 
B^ys  Buchanan^  "  possessed  the  island :  the  Britons,  the  Scots,  and  the 
Picts."  And  he  believed,  and  with  probability,  that  they  were  all  of 
Celtic  origin,  and  all  spoke  the  Celtic  language.  The  Roman  historians 
convey  some  accounts  of  the  Southern  Britons,  and  the  northern  Celts  or 
Picts,  a  generation  or  two  before  the  Christian  era.  But  all  that  they 
mention  is  of  course  carefully  used  up  by  the  native  historians  whom  we 
have  ^ready  mentioned,  and  therefore  calls  for  no  farther  attention 
l^ere. 

Where  then  are  we  to  go  for  information  as  to  the  first  peopling  of 
our  country  ?  The  oldest,  as  well  as  the  truest,  book  in  the  world  is  of 
course  the  Bible.  There  Moses,  guided  by  inspiration,  tells  us  of  the 
infancy  of  the  human  family.  But  in  describing  its  after  progress, 
bis  subject  confines  itself  mainly  to  one  race,  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham. In  regard  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  he  merely  indicates 
generally  from  which  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  they  were  colonized. 
From  the  point  of  separation  in  Armenia,  the  descendants  of  Shem  took 
an  eastern  direction  and  retained  it,  except  that  Abraham  was  brought 
back  to  Canaan  amongst  the  posterity  of  Ham.  Ham's  descendants 
went  towards  the  south-west,  except  Nimrod,  who  remained  in  Assyria 
and  founded  Babylon.  And  in  regard  to  the  posterity  of  Japhet,  the  in- 
spired historian,  having  mentioned  his  sons  and  several  of  his  grandsons, 
says,  "  By  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  (sp  the  Hebrews  called 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  because  separated  from  them 
l^y  the  Mediterranean) — "  by  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided 
in  their  land,  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their 
nations."  And  although  this  is  almost  all  the  information  which  the 
Bible  gives  us  on  the  subject,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  this  brief  ac- 
count is  corroborated  or  rather  illustrated  by  the  names  and  traditions  of 
various  nations  in  the  several  directions  of  ike  earth  to  which  the  sons  of 
Noah  went.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  posterity  of  Shem  and  of  Ham  :— 
It  is  traditionally  held  that  the  Assyrians  were  from  Asshur, — the  Cana- 
anites  from  Canaan, — the  Sidonians  from  Sidon, — the  Lydians  from 
I^ud, — the  Medes  from  Madai, — the  Elamites  from  Elam-r-the  Lybisois 
from  Lubim.—  the  Arabians  from  Arphaxed, — Menes,  the  first  Egyptian 
King,  from  Mizraim, — the  Hittites  from  Heth.  And  (to  come  nearer 
ourselves)  in  regard  to  the  posterity  of  Japhet ;  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Thracians  are  the  descendants  of  Tiras, — the  lonians  (in  Greece) 
from  Javan, — the  first  settlers  on  the  Rhone  from  Dodanim,  (or,  as  the 
margins  of  your  Bibles  tell  you,  in  the  genealogy  as  given  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Chronicles,  Rodanim, — so  many  copies  read  it,  and  so  perhaps 
it  should  be  read,  for  no  two  letters  are  more  alike  than  the  Hebrew  *» 
and  1,) — the  Cimmerii,  Cymri,  or  Cumri,  (the  same  as  the  Celts  and 
Welsh)  from  Gomer, — and  perhaps  the  Germans  from  Togarmah.  But 
this  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us.  It  has  no  occasion  to  tell  us  more« 
So  far  as  it;  is  occupied  with  history  at  all,  it  is  chiefly  the  history  of  tha 
Hebrews  or  descendants  of  Eber  that  it  treats  of. 
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But  perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  amve  at  any  farther  iDfonnation  on 
the  subject.  If  so,  we  must  be  satisfied,  as  we  must  be  in  regard  to 
many  things  as  to  which  no  information  can  be  given  us.  However  in- 
teresting, our  subject  is  not  a  matter  of  urgent  or  vital  importance.    ' 

But  now  to  come  to  our  monumental  data.  In  our  own  neighbour- 
hood there  are  some  of  the  monuments  to  which  I  refer.     Little  more 

than  a  mile  from  this  spot, — on  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge  of  E , 

there  is  a  circle  of  6  or  8  (at  this  moment  I  forget  the  exact  number) 
large  upright  stones,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  ground,  and  several 
feet  beneath  it,  with  a  central  one  which  lies  prostrate  and  covered  with 

earth.     Near  K ,  in  the  parish  of  R— — ,  there  is  a  very  large 

•tanding  stone  which  (had  we  time)  would  be  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  there  is  a  circle  of  smaller  stones, 
which  have  been  partially  broken.  And  about  a  mile  east  from  the 
village  of  R  ■  ,  there  is  also  a  large  standing  stone  which  gives  its 

name  to  a  small  farm  adjacent.  These  are  examples  of  similar  monu- 
ments to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Now,  1.  These  memorials,  whatever  they  mean,  are  not  accidifital. 
This  no  one  will  assert.  From  their  appearance,  position,  and  frequent 
combination  in  circles,  they  were  evidently  placed  where  they  are,  and  as 
they  are,  by  some  human  hands,  and  for  some  particular  design.  Those 
of  you  who  have  seen  the  firet  mentioned  circle  would  almost  as  soon 
suppose  that  the  stone  and  lime  of  this  house  arranged  itself  into  its  pre- 
sent form  as  that  these  monuments  were  so  placed  accidentally. 

2.  All  of  these,  and  all  similar  ones  are  ejetremefy  ancient.  There  are 
no  records,  nor  even  traditions,  as  to  their  erection.  Many  of  them  are 
mentioned  as  land  marks  in  the  oldest  records  of  the  country,  and  they 
are  referred  to  as  being  then  in  the  same  condition  as  now, — venerated 
to  some  degree  as  memorials  of  something, — but  the  time  and  even  reason 
of  their  erection  unknown. 

S.  These  monumental  standing  stones,  though  they  give  us  little  in- 
formation themselves,  seem  to  be  contemporaneous,  or  at  least  cognate, 
with  a  variety  of  other  monuments  from  which  some  information  may 
possibly  be  derived.  These  are,  arrow.heads,  lance-points,  and  weapons 
and  implements  of  various  descriptions  composed  entirely  of  stone, — the 
warlike  weapons  being  made  of  flint.  These  are  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  are  of  such  remote  antiquity  that  for  many 
penturies  they  have  been  regarded  with  superstition.  Their  use  for  any 
human  purpose  was  not  suspected,  and  they  were  called  "  elf-shot"  from 
the  idea  that  fairies  or  other  malicious  beings  used  them  for  purposes  of 
evil.  Until  very  recently,  (if  indeed  the  superstition  be  yet  entirely 
banished)  if  any  sudden  malady  seized  upon  cattle,  they  were  regarded 
as  having  been  elf-shot ;  and  the  possession  and  use  (afler  a  prescribed 
ritual)  of  one  of  these  elf-arrows  was  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  malady. 
There  are  then  to  be  found  weapons  and  various  implements  formed  of 
stone ;  and  there  is  moreover  evidence  that  stone  and  sometimes  bone 
instruments  were  used  for  the  cutting  of  trees  and  the  hollowing  out  of 
canoes  ; — trees  so  cut,  and  canoes  so  hollowed  have  been  discovered  be^ 
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neath  the  earth's  surface  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  Bome  in- 
stances the  stone  instruments  heside  them.* 

Now,  what  information  is  gained  from  this  ?  Much :  1.  These  &cti 
seem  naturally  to  indicate  a  time  when  the  use  of  metals  in  our  country 
was  unknown,  and  when  all  sorts  of  vessels  and  implements  for  which 
metal  might  more  efficaciously  have  been  used  had  to  be  formed  of 
stone. 

2.  There  seems  to  have  been  such  a  period  among  the  first  races  of 
almost  all  nations,  as  is  proved  by  similar  relics  found  throughout  the 
world.  Through  such  a  stage  of  primeval  arts  all  nations  seem  to  have 
passed.  And  even  after  metal  was  introduced  for  ordinary  purposes,  the 
primitive  stone  instrument  seems  to  have,  among  many  of  them,  lon| 
retained  its  use  for  sacred  and  sacrificial  purposes.  Evidences  of  this 
seem  to  be  found  among  the  Egyptians.  Stone  knives  that  had  evi- 
dently been  used  by  the  embalmers  are  found  in  their  sepulchres,  in  con- 
nection with  a  period  when  it  is  well  known  that  bronze  and  even  iron 
were  used  for  other  purposes.  And  from  an  incident  connected  with  the 
history  of  Moses,  it  seems  as  if  the  stone  or  flint  knife  was  used  by  the 
early  Hebrews  in  the  rite  of  circumcision. 

Farther,  some  nations  of  the  world  are  found  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
period  at  the  present  day.  The  Esquimaux,  the  AfHcan  Bushmen,  and 
those  Australians  who  have  never  held  any  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
still  form  knives  and  arrow-heads  of  flint  and  of  fish  bone,  and^make 
their  clubs  and  hammers  of  wood  and  of  stone. 

But  what,  you  ask,  can  be  learned  in  regard  to  our  own  country's  in- 
habitants of  "  the  stone  period  ?  "  in  regard  to  their  date,  or  their 
race  ? 

In  regard  to  their  date,  nothing  certain  can  be  decided.  All  that 
can  be  decided  is,  that  while,  at  the  time  they  lived,  the  general  and 
geographical  features  of  the  country  were  the  same  as  now,  its  superficial 
features  were  considerably  different.  Human  remains,  and  still  more, 
human  handiwork,  as  boats  (or  rather  canoes),  lances  of  horn,  and  im. 
plements  of  stone,  have  been  found  embedded  considerably  above  the  pre- 
sent watermark  on  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  They  have  been 
lately  found  indeed  beneath  the  cross  of  Glasgow,  where  for  the  last 
thousand  years  and  more,  a  busy  population  has  moved  above  them,  un- 
conscious of  their  existence.  Such  vestiges  of  human  beings  have  also 
been  found  at  the  bottom  of  bogs  and  peat  mosses  in  such  a  connection 
as  to  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  had  been  there  before  the  bog  was  formed. 
At  the  bottom  of  such  bogs,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  cut  trees 
have  been  found  lying  prostrate  beside  their  roots,  which  were  firm  in 
the  ground.  These  probably  were  cut  down  at  the  first  introduction  of 
metallic  weapons  into  the  country ;  and  before  that  time  it  is  believed 
that  extensive  and  almost  continuous  forests  occupied  the  land.     While 

*  The  lecturer  here  read  several  confirmatory  and  Ulustrative  extractafrom  Dr. 
Wilson's  "  Archaeolo^  and  Pre-historic  Annals  of  Scotland,"  a  work  from  which 
he  has  derived  much  mformation  on  the  subject  of  this  paper.  As  the  work  is  not 
beside  him  while  transcribing  this,  he  cannot  more  particularly  give  the  fiicts  re- 
ferred to. 
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this  was  the  case,  the  inhahitants  must  have  heen  thinly  scattered,  and 
must  have  lived  not  hy  agriculture,  hut  entirely  hy  hunting.  And  when 
metallic  weapons  were  first  introduced,  whether  among  the  original  in- 
habitants or  by  a  newer  race,  in  all  probability  the  forests,  felt  to  be  an 
incumbrance,  would  be  unsparingly  demolished,  and  would  so  originate 
many  of  the  peat  mosses  with  which  the  country  abounds,  by  a  process 
by  which  such  mosses  are  still  originated  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

But  when  did  this  take  place,  and  how  long  since  did  these  first  inhabi- 
tants live?    This  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  very  indefinitely  answer- 
ed. The  date  of  these  vestiges  cannot  be  fixed  down  to  a  particular  century^ 
or  even  half  a  dozen  centuries.     All  that  seems  to  be  certain  is,  that  it 
must  have  been  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  fiilh  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  and  who  mentions  the  Cassiterides  (believed  to  be  the 
districts  of  Cornwall,  and  Devon,  and  the  Channel  Islands,)  as  places  to 
which  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  traded  for  tin.     Probably  it  was 
five  or  six  hundred  years  before  this  time,  perhaps  a  thousand.     There 
seems  no  reason  for  going  before  the  Deluge  for  the  time  when  these 
vestiges  were  imbedded  in  the  earth ;  although  were  it  necessary  to  do 
so,  from  faHher  proof  that  a  greater  antiquity  is  required^  I  know  nothing 
to  prevent  us.     But  at  present  there  seems  no  reason  for  doing  so  ;  for 
though  we  should  go  a  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
fiither  of  profane  history,  we  should  still  be  a  thousand  years  posterior  to 
the  Flood.     And  in  regard  to  the  space  of  time  between  the  Flood  and 
the  Christian  era^  although  we  are  in  the  habit  of  following  Archbishop 
Usher's  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Chronology,  which  makes  the  flood 
1656,  and  the  birth  of  Christ  4004  years  after  man's  creation,  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  both  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  versions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch  add  100  years  to  the  lives  of  no  less  than  six  of  the  post-diluvian 
patriarchs  before  the  birth  of  their  diildren,  and  consequently  600  years 
to  the  commonly  received  period  from  the  deluge  to  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
—for  which  the  Samaritan  copy  in  some  measure  compensates  by  short- 
ening the  period  between  man's  creation  and  the  flood.     Taking  for 
granted  then,  that  these  first  inhabitants  of  our  country  were  not  ante- 
diluvians, who  were  they  ?     Were  they  of  Celtic  or  of  Teutonic  race,  or 
or  of  a  tribe  distinct  from  either  ?     There  are  some  data  that  have  been 
discovered  for  finding  a  possible  answer  to  this  question.     The  data  are 
these.     No  preserved  or  embalmed  specimen  indeed  of  any  of  these  ori- 
ginal tribes  has  been  found.  But  skeletons,  and  particularly  crania  (skulls), 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  people  in  question,  have  been  discovered. 
These  have  not  indeed  been  oflen  discovered  in  the  circles  of  standing 
stones,  nor  under  the  single  standing  stones  to  which  we  have  referred. 
These  are  believed  to  be,  respectively,  temples,  and  memorial  (but  not 
generally  sepulchral)  stones.     That  the  circles  were  for  the  rites  of  wor- 
ship, is  indeed  a  traditional,  or  at  least  a  natural  and  general,  belief  even 
to  the  present  day.     The  places  where  these  unknown  aborigines  prac- 
tised their  unknown  rites  were  probably  afterwards  used  by  the  Druidical 
priests,  among  the  Celtce ;  and  then  perhaps  still  farther  used  for  the  first 
places  of  Christian  worship.   At  least,  if  the  place ^  was  not  retained  for 
this  purpose  the  idea  was ;  so  that  the  phrase  '*  Bheil  thu  dol  do  n 
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chchan  ?"  (literally,  "  are  you  going  to  the  stones"?)  used  to  be,  if  it  ii 
not  still,  in  general  use  in  the  Highlands  for  "  are  you  going  to  chureh  ?" 
and  "  clachan"  thus  was  generally  used  to  signify  a  kirktown,  or  village 
in  which  there  was  a  place  of  worship.  It  is  in  other  places  however 
that  the  aboriginal  skeletons  and  crania  have  been  found,  in  places 
evidently  dedicated  to  the  burial  of  the  dead, — in  earthen  moundi 
called  "  barrows,"  in  combinations  of  stones  somewhat  resembling 
embryo  pyramids  and  called  ''  cromlechs,"  and  in  the  cairns  called 
**  haer  (i.  e.  hoar)  cairns,"  which  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  our 
own  neighbourhood  but  throughout  the  country,  and  which,  though 
later  populai*  opinion  (in  this  district  at  least),  has  connected  them 
with  Roman  warfare,  are  evidently,  from  their  contents,  of  much 
gi'eater  antiquity.  Now,  scientific  men,  who  have  made  this  subject  their 
study,  believe  that  there  are  certain  forms  of  skull  peculiar  to  certain 
races,  so  that  if  some  specimens  of  pure  Celtic  crania,  and  some  of  pure 
Teutonic  are  placed  before  them,  they  can  distinguish  the  one  class  ton 
the  other.  You  can  easily  perceive  that  this  would  be  much  easier  in 
regard  to  past  times  and  former  tribes  of  men  where  the  blood  was  un- 
mixed, than  it  would  be  in  our  day,  or  at  all  events  in  our  country, 
where  it  would  be  impossible  perhaps  to  say  in  regard  to  a  single  inhab- 
itant  of  it,  that  he  was  of  unmixed  Celtic,  or  Saxon,  or  Danish  extrac- 
tion. But  given  examples  of  different  tribes,  where  the  race  had  been 
kept  pure,  the  experienced  eye  could  easily  discriminate  between  ths 
Esquimaux,  the  Celt,  and  the  Saxon. 

The  conclusion,  then,  at  which  Archaeologists  have  arrived  from  then 
data  is,  that  the  Celts  (from  whom  the  ancient  Scots  and  Picts  and  pre- 
sent Highlanders  were  descended),  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  Crania  found  in  the  tumuli  and  other  places  of  sepulture 
are  smaller,  higher  perhaps,  but  less  developed  laterally  and  longitudin. 
ally,  and  altogether  weaker,  than  those  of  the  Celts.  Dr.  Wilson  thinb 
he  finds  evidence  of  two  primitive  races,  the  one  succeeding  the  other,  the- 
first  with  very  narrow,  the  second  with  very  short,  heads ;  the  first  some- 
what  like  the  present  American  Indians,  the  second  liker  the  Lapps  and 
Esquimaux.  The  existence  of  two  extinct  races  is,  however,  doubtful 
But  it  is  allowed  by  the  most  of  European  archaeologists  that  some  widely 
extended  unknown  race  did  occupy  all  the  west  of  Europe  before  the  Celts 
arrived  from  the  centre  of  Asia.  Whether  the  Celts  extirpated,  or,  be- 
ing  more  numerous  and  powerful  and  skilled,  merely  overflowed  them, 
and  so  in  course  of  time  caused  all  traces  of  their  identity  to  be  lost ; — 
which  of  these  was  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  history  is  utterly 
silent  as  to  their  very  existence.  That  they  have  disappeared  from  moet 
countries  of  Europe,  and  been  replaced  by  the  Celts  is  the  fact ;  even  as 
these  latter  have  been  in  many  cases  dispossessed,  though  not  extirpated, 
by  the  Teutonic  tribes  that  followed  them.  The  only  apparent  remnants 
of  people  possessing  physical  character  such  as  seem  to  have  been  possessed 
by  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  country,  are  some  races  on  the  very  out. 
skirts  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe, — the  Esquimaux  in  Gre^oland, 
the  Lapps  in  the  north  west  of  Russia,  and  the  Basques  in  the  north  of 
Spain.     Some  other  detached  tribes  are  mentioned  as  similar  to  theee^ 
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in  various  countries  of  Europe^  but  these  are  chief.  These  are  supposed 
to  be  the  chief  present  representatives  of  the  great  unknown  AUophylian 
race  which  was  the  percursor  of  the  Celts  in  almost  the  whole  of  Europe. 
They  are  called  AUophylian  merely  to  express  the  idea  that  they  came 
(from  the  east),  by  some  other  and  different  passage  or  gate  than  that 
by  which  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  came ; — tlit  they  sprung  from 
•ome  early  branch  from  the  stem  of  Noah^  soon  separated  from  its  con- 
geners. The  period  of  their  dominancy  in  Europe  has  been  called  (for 
the  reasons  we  have  seen)  the  stone  period  ;  and  it  is  a  period  (as  we 
have  also  seen)  which  has  had  its  counterpart  among  various  nations  in 
various  parts  of  the  worlds  and  which  has  among  some  of  them  its  coun- 
terpart still. 

The  next.periodj  succeeding  the  stone,  is  the  bronze  period ;  so  called 
because  bronze  was  the  material  of  which  most  of  the  implements  of  the 
time  were  constructed.  Bronze  (compounded  of  copper  and  tin),  although 
much  less  effective  than  iron^  is  much  more  easily  procured  and  wrought; 
and  this  accounts  for  its  use  having  preceded  that  of  iron  among  most 
nations  of  the  earth.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Celts  first  brought  to  our 
land  the  knowledge  of  making  implements  of  bronze,  we  must  at  all 
events  believe  that  they  had  passed  the  bronze  period,  and  entered  upon 
the  iron,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ;  since  Tacitus 
assures  us  that  the  Caledonians  about  that  time  used  large  pointless  swordsy 
for  striking  not  for  stabbing,  a  totally  different  use  from  that  of  swords 
of  bronze,  which,  from  their  brittler  nature,  were  used  not  for  cutting  but 
for  thrusting.  And  therefore  we  must  refer  this  relic  (a  bronze  celt, 
found  in  the  neighbourhood)  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Christian 
cfa* 

The  Iron  Period, — sometimes  also  called  the  Teutonic,  because  it  was 
then  that  the  Teutonic  or  German  races  intruded  upon  the  Celt8,-<^and 
sometimes  also  the  Roman,  because  it  was  then  that  that  nation 
carried  its  victorious  arms  almost  to  the  outskirts  of  Europe,— -^his,  the 
third  period  of  archaeologists,  succeeded  the  Bronze  in  our  land  sometime 
about  or  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era>  and  is 
regarded  as  having  continued  for  three  or  four  centuries,  till  it  gradually 
merged  into  the  fourth  and  final  period — the  Christian. 

We  must  bring  our  subject  to  a  conclusion.  There  is  scarcely  any 
■ecular  subject  we  know  of  so  interesting  a  nature.  In  this  respect 
neither  Astronomy  nor  Geology  can  be  compared  with  it ;  for  their  dis- 
coveries do  not  so  closely  concern  ourselves.  The  only  regret  is  that  the 
means  of  satisfying  our  curiosity  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
curiosity  excited. 

Obscure,  however,  though  the  region  be,  we  see  many  things  in  it  of 
highest  interest.  We  see  mankind,  fallen  at  Eden  and  dispersed  at 
Babel,  going  forth  in  detached  bodies  to  all  the  comers  of  the  earth. 
We  see  them  going  forth  into  densest  forests  and  among  fiercest  animals, 
to  fulfil  their  task  of  cultivating  the  one  and  of  subduing  the  other.  We 
see  that  they  arrived  in  different  spaces  of  time  at  the  bounds  set  to  their 
pilgrimage ;— some  travelling  slowly,  from  the  centre  of  dispersion ; — 
some  having  no  fixed  settlement  on  their  way,  but  wandering  continu* 
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ously  onward ; — some  again  halting  and  settling  for  centuries,  and  thaa 
sending  off  fresh  and  invigorated  colonies  northward,  or  southward,  or 
eastward,  or  westward.  We  find  also,  as  we  might  have  expected,  that 
those  who  travelled  the  fastest, — whose  character  was  pre-eminenUj 
wandering,  who  lived  entirely  by  the  chase,  and  not  at  all  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil, — we  find  that  they  most  speedily  reduced  themselfei 
to  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism.  Living  for  hundreds  of  generation! 
this  fugitive  and  vagabond  life,  they  soon  lost  remembrance  of  the  know, 
ledge  and  of  the  holiness  of  Eden, — they  forgot  alike  primeval  scienei 
and  primeval  religion, — the  instructions  of  Noah,  the  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, not  less  than  the  arts  of  Tubal  Cain,  the  **  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  The  nations  again  who  were  less  hasty  in 
their  passage,  who  lingered  longer  near  the  centre  of  dispersion,  or  who 
left  it  less  early,  were  naturally  more  conservative  of  all  primeval  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  thus  abler  to  develope 
their  faculties,  and  to  apply  their  mental  resources  to  the  things  which 
were  requisite  for  living  safely  and  comfortably.  And  so,  when  thej 
too  passed  onwards  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  they  found  the  tribes  who 
had  preceded  them  sunk  into  a  state  of  degeneracy,  ignorance,  barbarism, 
and  brutality. 

We  see  this  state  of  barbarian  isolation  prevailing  for  ages  among  near- 
ly all  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  earthi  And  we  see  this  isolation,  this 
separation,  strongest  among  nations  in  the  most  remote  periods  of  their 
history,— every  land  possessed  by  a  tribe  keeping  little  or  no  communi- 
cation  with  its  neighbours. 

The  effect  of  the  fall,  and  of  the  presumption  at  Babel,  has  thus  been, 
to  separate  and  isolate  the  different  families  of  the  earth.  But  of  later 
years  there  has  been  introduced  a  principle  of  amalgamation,  to  counter- 
act that  old  principle  of  separation.  This  amalgamating  principle  ii 
Christianity.  By  it  God  hath  purposed  "  in  the  dispensation  of  the  ful- 
ness of  tjme  to  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ." 

Our  looking  back  with  wonder,  then,  on  the  darkness  of  the  past, 
should  only  make  us  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  brightness  of  thi 
future.  The  stone,  and  the  bronze,  and  the  iron  periods  are  behind  ui^ 
but  the  golden  period  is  before  us.  Yes !  man's  true  golden  age  upoD 
earth  is  yet  to  come  ; — an  age  which  shall  be  golden  because  filled  with 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ; — a  time  when  all  sep^ 
ration  between  kingdoms  shall  have  disappeared  ;•— when  nation  shall  not 
lifl  up  sword  against  nation  ; — when  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  fall  shall  be  almost  remedied  upon  earth, — so  much  rem- 
edied that  all  earth's  then  inhabitants  shall  earnestly  hope  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  time,  when  to  all  the  faithful  they  shall  be  remedied  en- 
tirely— in  everlasting  glory— in  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  wherein 
shall  dwell  unmingled  righteousness. 
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REGISTRATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

That  a  system  of  proper  registration,  so  far  as  births^  deaths^  and 
marriages,  is  urgently  necessary  in  Scotland,  all  who  have  considered 
the  subject  must  allow.  We  are  therefore  gratified  to  find  that  the  sub- 
ject engaged  the  attention  of  a  committee  of  last  Assembly.  The  Re- 
port* of  this  body  has  just  been  published,  and  though  short,  it  is  ably 
composed,  and  combines  a  deal  of  practical  good  sense,  as  well  as  the 
appropriate  statistics  of  the  business  within  a  brief  compass.  The  Re- 
port necesarily  directs  attention  to  the  defective  register  of  births— only 
infants  baptized  being  set  down  in  any  record, — and  to  the  total  want 
of  any  register  of  deaths  or  rather  burials  In  the  case  of  marriages, 
an  important  fact  is  pointed  out ; — many  times  the  banns  of  marriage  are 
called,  but  the  contmcting  parties  never  take  up  the  warrant  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  msny  laches  of  thia 
nature  occur  in  our  great  cities.  All  these  defects  can  only  be  remedied  by 
a  system  of  registration  established  by  law,  and  administered  by  respon- 
sible officers.  Most  naturally,  attention  is  directed  to  the  case  of  the 
session  clerks,  generally  parochial  teachers,  a  body  of  officials  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  render  ineligible  as  registrars,  under  the  present  Lord 
Rutherford's  abortive  bill.  The  Committee  under  this  head  say  in  their 
Report  : — 

^'Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that,  in  any  application  to 
Government  to  extend  the  benefits  of  R^istration  to  Scotland,  care  should 
be  taken  to  notice  thb  point,t  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a 
proved  machinery  already  exists,  which  merely  requires  to  be  set  in  steady 
motion  by  a  legislative  enactment ;  that  this  machinery  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  any  other ;  that  it  would  require  no  superintendence  from 
Sheriff-clerks,  or  otherwise ;  but  that  every  Registrar  should  communicate 
directly  with  the  head-office,  from  which  Inspectors  should,  from  time  to 
time,  be  sent  to  examine  into  the  manner  in  which  the  Registers  are 
kept." 

The  present  unhappy  frequency  of  irregular  marriages  in  Scotland  has 
engaged  the  notice  of  the  Committee. — ^Indigenous  unions  of  this  kind 
are  not  numerous — as  on  an  average  of  three  years,  they  amount  to  but 
sixty  annually — realizing  but  one  such  marriage  for  every  47,846  in- 
habitants. The  southrons  however  have  a  sort  of  gravitating  tendency 
towards  the  north,  for  matrimonial  purposes.  In  1850  not  fewer  than 
IO9I  English  couples  were  married  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  border, 
by  those  ever  alert  functionaries  who,  just  where  the  two  kingdoms 

march,"  assume  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot  af\er  their  own  miserable  fashion. 
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*  Report  of  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  best  method  of  regulating  the  regis- 
tration of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Scotland.  Giyen  in  and  read  by  Dr. 
James  Stark,  Convener,  30th  May  1853.  Edinburgh  :  Printed  by  Neill  & 
Company. 
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The  committee  recommend  that  all  irregular  marriages  should  be  conv- 
pulsorily  registered  and  attested^  but  add  the  subjoined  proposals : — 

"  First,  To  request  all  Judges  and  Magistrates  to  carry  out  the  proTisions 
of  the  Clandestine  Marriage  Act  of  1661,  which  are  sufficiently  stringent, 
and  still  in  full  force,  viz.,  that  every  couple  marrying  otherwise  than  before 
a  clergyman,  after  proclamation  of  banns,  sliould  summarily  be  laid  hold  o^ 
and  be  confined  three  months  in  jail,  besides  paying  certain  penalties; 
while  the  celebrator  should  be  banished  the  realm,  not  to  return  under  pain 
of  death* 

^'  Secondly^  Request  all  Kirk-Sessions  to  administer  severe  ecclesiasticil 
discipline,  which  the  above-noticed  act  eives  full  power  to  do,  by  subjecting 
the  parties  marrying  irrt'gularly  to  public  churcn  censure,  and  not  re-ad^ 
mitting  them  to  church  privileges  till  they  have  been  regularly  proclaimed 
and  regularily  married." 


DENMILN,  OR  THE  LAST  OF  THE  BALFOURS. 

DsNMiLK  castle^  situated  between  the  banks  of  the  Tay^  near  Newburgfa, 
and  the  Lake  of  Lindores>  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  once  powerful^ 
but  now  extinct  family  of  Balfour.  One  of  this  house,  whose  ashes  rest 
in  a  burial  place  on  the  shores  of  the  above-mentioned  lake^  is  recorded 
by  Sibbald  to  have  led  three  hundred  followers,  all  or  mostly  kinsmen^ 
to  the  palace  of  Falkland,  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  reigning  king. 
Sir  James,  the  chief  of  the  Balfours,  is  well  known  to  the  student  of 
history  as  author  of  the  annals  of  Scotland.  During  the  reigns  of  Charles 
I.  and  IT.  he  held  the  office  of  "  Lyon  king  at  arms."  One  of  this  house 
fell  on  Flodden  field ;  a  second  was  slain  in  a  duel  with  Makgill  of 
Rankiellour  near  Cross  Macduff ;  a  third  founded  the  Surgeon's  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  and  established  the  Botanic  gardens ;  and  the  last  disappeared 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  following  ballad.  Conjecture  supposed 
him  to  have  gone  over  to  the  wars  in  the  low  countries  ;  for  although 
the  whole  district  was  diligently  searched,  in  the  supposition  that  he  had 
come  to  an  accidental  deaUi,  no  traces  of  the  last  of  the  Balfours  weit 
ever  discovered. 

I. 

Last  of  a  noble  race !  I  gaze  with  grief  on  yonder  pile. 

Around  whose  mouldering  battlements  the  evening  sunbeams  smilsi, 

For  smile  they  ne'er  so  brightly,  they  never  can  restore 

The  prime  and  lustre  of  a  Home  renowned  in  days  of  yore. 

II. 

Denmiln !  upon  thy  battlements  the  thistle  waves  its  head. 
Proud  emblem  of  a  country  whose  noblest  sons  are  dead. 
For  one  lies  slain  on  FJodden  field,  and  one  on  yonder  hill. 
Poured  out  his  life  in  sternest  strife  with  the  dark-browed  Makgill« 

IIL 

And  one,  Lindores !  is  sleeping  on  thy  green  sequestered  side—' 
Deep  contrast  to  his  living  day  of  chivalry  and  pride. 
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When  three  hundred  gallant  kinsmen  to  Falkland's  roval  seat 
He  led  to  kneel  in  tested  steel  at  the  Scottish  monarch  s  feet. 

IV. 

And  one  has  left  his  memory  amid  the  pillared  stone, 

Where  science  clad  in  mercy's  rohe  sits  meekly  on  her  throne, 

Dispensing  life  to  languor,  and  pleasantness  to  pain, 

And  lighting  up  the  wan,  wan  cheek  with  hope's  bright  smiles  again. 

V. 

Or  'mid  the  grovy  gardens,  that  stretch  along  the  steep, 
Between  Dun-£din's  ancient  towers  and  the  never  resting  deep. 
When  the  stars  begin  to  glisten,  and  the  shades  of  eve  £Edl  dim^ 
Some  heart  alive  to  natnre  may  gently  muse  of  him. 

VI. 

And  oft  in  thought's  mute  chamber  the  curious  eye  may  dwell. 
Sir  James !  upon  the  olden  page  of  thy  quaint  chronicle, 
Where  many  a  deed  of  danger,  and  darkness  live  for  aye. 
And  wile  and  guile,  and  pain  and  stain,  that  will  not  pass  away. 

VII. 

The  last  of  all  a  storied  race^  no  marble  marks  thy  grave ! 

Say,  dost  thou  sleep  on  field  of  war^  or  'neath  the  moaning  wave  ? 

Or  didst  thou  slowly,  sadly  fall  by  want's  remorseless  tooth. 

Far  from  the  sheltering  walls  of  home — the  genial  scenes  of  youth  ? 

VIIL 

Perchance  the  dark  assassin's  steel  laid  low  a  loyal  line-^ 
Perchance  his  bones  gleam  drearily  from  some  long-abandoned  mine, — 
But  no  kindred  eye  beheld  him,  from  that  morn  so  chill  and  grey, 
When,  mounted  on  his  coal  black  steed,  he  slowly  rode  away. 

IX. 

Yet  beside  the  peasants  hearth,  when  the  nights  were  long  and  cold, 
And  the  blaze  was  crackling  merrily,  I've  often  heard  it  told. 
How  amid  the  wars  of  Flanders  there  rode  a  stalwart  form. 
On  a  steed  as  black  as  midnight  and  headlong  as  the  storm. 

X. 

His  story,  name,  and  lineage  confided  he  to  none  : 
His  brand  was  ever  waving  first  where  fearless  deeds  were  done : 
No  dangers  e'er  could  daunt  him — no  praises  e'er  could  cheer : 
He  seemed  like  one  who  fought  with  Fate  for  the  £Eivour  of  a  bier. 

XI. 

One  evening,  as  the  sunset  fell  gloomily  and  red, 
On  a  crowded  field  of  carnage,  with  all  its  gory  dead. 
The  stranger  and  his  sable  steed  lay  rigid  on  tne  heath — 
And  whether  crime  or  care  were  his — the  secret  slept  in  death. 

XII. 

Denmiln  !  I  grieve  to  ponder  beside  thy  special  pile- 
When  Autumn  eves  shed  o'er  thee  a  cold  expiring  smile^ 
For  it  seemeth  like  the  sunset  of  thy  glory  once  so  bright^ 
And  I  sadly  wander  homeward  thro'  tne  deepening  sHaaes  of  night. 
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THE  ROMISH  DOCTRINE  OF  PURGATORY. 

Purgatory  examined  and  refuted.     By  one  of  the  Million.     William 

Oliphant  &  Sons,  Edinburgh, 

Thb  fable  of  purgatory  has  been  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  inventions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  "  A  man  may  go  farther  and  fere  worse"  said 
a  priest — an  Irishman  we  rather  thinks  as  the  argument  was  smarts  with- 
out truth  or  reason.  And  no  doubt,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  priest,  this 
was  true — but  as  there  is  no  resting  at  castles  in  the  air  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  reach  th^  bourne — the  final  irretrievable  doom  of  the  moral 
agent.  We  do  not  say  that  all  the  splendid  benefactions  lefl  to  posterity 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  owe  their  origin  to  the  terrors  of 
Limbo.  Better  and  different  motives  may  at  times  have  operated — and 
there  was  no  cause  why  this  should  not  have  been  the  case.  But  we 
apprehend  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  posthumous  charities  of  the 
devotees  of  popery  were  intended  as  a  sort  of  peace-offering  on  account  of 
sins  committed  in  the  flesh.  Good  wares  may  come  from  a  bad  market 
— and  we  daresay  many  a  lofly  and  beautiful  cathedral  and  chapel  was 
erected  just  because  the  founders  dreaded  the  purifying  pains  of  the 
'*  middle  state."  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Harrow  somewhere  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  country  person,  the  avowal  that  "  were  it  not  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  we  (the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  establishment)  would  all  be 
field  preachers."  Perhaps  there  was  a  deal  of  truth  in  this,  and  we 
daresay  Queen  Mary  of  Gueldres,  in  founding  the  College  Kirk  at  Edin- 
burgh, had  an  eye  to  her  future  release  from  Purgatory  in  the  transaction. 
Strange  it  is  that  men  at  all  convei-sant  with  Scripture — that  men  cap- 
able of  reflection,  should  believe  in  Purgatory — that  they  could  have  the 
face  to  inculcate  such  a  tenet. — How  sunk  in  ignorance  must  the  great 
mass  of  Romanists  be,  to  believe  in  such  a  dire  chimera — that  prayers 
said  after  their  decease  will  prove  efficacious  towards  their  deliverance 
from  suffering  and  misery.  Surely  the  more  enlightened  of  the  popish 
priesthood  are  in  this  case  hypocrites — the  more  thoughtful  and  rational  of 
their  catechumens  sceptics  or  decided  unbelievers. 

The  pamphlet  or  tract  under  notice  purports  to  be  by  "  one  of  the 
million  ;"  this  designation  we  suppose  means  that  he  is  a  layman,  and 
not  a  learned  person  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But  it  happens  in  this  case 
of  quasi  equality  that  the  man  rises  above  his  compeers — just  in  propor- 
tion as  he  writes  well  and  thinks  correctly.  There  are  in  Scotland  a 
million  of  men  who  could  not  have  written  a  tract  such  as  this,  and  the 
author  is  therefore,  as  regards  his  subject,  the  superior  of  all  his  compeers 
in  position  and  general  characteristics  otherwise.  Yet  he  has  much  to 
learn  as  regards  reasoning,  and  something  too  as  respects  theology.  He 
has  included  under  one  specific  title  too  many  topics.  Yet  there  are 
really  good  remarks  in  this  production,  and  a  respectable  amount  of 
scriptural  information  is  apparent.-— Speaking  of  the  atonement,  one.of  the 
million  observes : — 

**  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  sinner*8  hope — God  is  just  to  Chiist,  and 
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fiuthfal  to  his  promise  to  sinners  that  seek  salvation  through  his  shed  blood. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  foundation  upon  which  one  sinner  resU»  it  is  the  foondr 
ation  upon  which  every  sinner  rnti^  and,  consequently,  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  church  must  rest.  He  loved  aU  church,  and  washed  her 
fnym  her  sins  *■  in  hi^  own  blood.'  Revelation  i.  5.  If  the  Church  of  Rome 
be  cleansed  by  fire,  she  is  not  cleansed  in  the  way  that  God  cleanses  his 
people ;  and  if  they  are  b^lt  on  Peter,  they  are  built  on  sand — ^their  hoiise 
will  fall  when  the  tempest  beats  upon  it.  The  master  builders  are  bishops, 
doctors,  and  ministers,  who  are  necessarily  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
sent  to  preach  the  gospel  in  a  regular  way,  having  an  outward  call  by  the 
people.  No  man  may  take  thii  ofhce  upon  himself.  Even  Jesus  Christ 
took  not  this  office  upon  himself,  God  made  him  a  Priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec ;  and  the  man  that  is  not  converted  and  inwardly  called  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  neither  a  minister  nor  a  member  of  Jesus  Christ.  Though 
he  has  a  call  from  the  people,  he  is  not  because  of  this  a  builder.  He  runs 
without  being  sent,  and  will  not  profit  the  people  from  whom  he  has 
received  an  outward  call.  So  that  those  self-elected  teachers,  who  are 
drawing  away  the  simple  from  the  sound  of  the  truegospel,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  prey  of  worse  seducers,  have  lying  upon  them  a  fearful  weif^ht  of 
responsibility.  Satan  has  already  slain  his  thousands  with  the  jaw  of  the 
wild  ass  (Joe  Smith)  ;  and  the  dragon  of  death,  from  the  troubled  Tiber,  is 
opening  his  monster  mouth  wider  than  wont  to  swallow  the  mystified  mul- 
titude— while  Papists  and  Puseyites,  who  are  dealing  out  the  musty  morsels 
of  antiquity  to  starving  multitudes  instead  of  the  bread  of  life— doing  the 
devil's  work  in  name  of  the  Almighty — are  not  builders.  They  are  '  wells 
without  water,  and  clouds  without  rain'  (Jude  xii.) — ^vessels  without  oQ — 
soub  without  grace — guests  witheut  garments,  who  must  come  down  from 
their  high  seats  at  the  gospel  feast  &t  the  Mighty  Masters  bidding,  and  give 
place  to  Bunyan,  with  other  despised  ones  who  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  through  whom  God  gave  it  to  many  more.  The  minister  who 
is  filled  with  the  Spirit  is  like  the  widow's  full  pot  of  oQ  from  which  the 
prophet  filled  all  that  were  empty." 

Not  amiss  this  really.  The  following  is  rather  poor  stuff — what 
might  be  termed  twaddle,  and  which  one  of  the  million  will  only  escape 
repeating,  if  be  publishes  again,  by  a  serious  course  of  reading  and 
study : — 

'^  The  next  passage  which  the  Roman  Catholics  wrest  to  their  own  de- 
struction, and  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine  is  in  1st  Peter  iii. 
18-21,  ^  Being  put  to  death  in  the  nesh,  but  quickened  by  the  spirit,'  &c. 
We  must  in  looking  at  this,  first  direct  our  attention  to  the  holy  human 
nature  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  written  in  Jeremiah  xxxi.  22, '  Be- 
hold, 1  create  a  new  thing  in  the  earth ;  a  woman  shall  compass  a  man.' 
This  tDos  a  new  thing,  it  never  took  place  before,  and  never  will  take  place 
again ;  but  it  was  a  man  that  a  woman  was  to  compass,  not  God.  When 
the  angel  announced  to  the  blessed  virgin  that  she  was  to  conceive  and  bring 
forth  a  son  she  did  not  understand  this  prophecy,  and  answered,  *■  How  can 
this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man?'  It  is  also  evident  that  she  knew  nothing 
about  the  fable  of  the  immaculate  conception,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  ffreat 
honour  God  was  about  to  confer  on  her.  Her  mother,  who  must  nave 
known  all  about  it  had  such  a  thing  been  true,  never  mentioned  it  to  her. 
All  this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  she  was  on  the  eve  of  being  married — 
a  certain  proof  that  she  was  like  other  women,  and  that  she  had  no  idea 
whatever  that  she  was  the  blessed  vii^n  that  was  to  give  birth  to  Emman- 
uel.   Had  she  known  that  she  was  the  chosen  one  that  was  to  give  birth  to 
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the  Saviour,  she  would  have  refused  every  offer  of  marriage,  and  remained 
single  for  ever ;  but  she  did  not  know  —  was  about  to  he  married — ^woold 
cease  to  be  a  virgin — and  in  that  case  could  not  have  been  the  mother  of  tht 
Saviour,  who  was  ^  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.*     1  Tim.  iii.  16.     Still,  it 
was  but  his  human  nature,  of  which  Mary  was  the  mother.     She  conceived 
without  sinning,  and  ^ve  birth  to  a  holy  sinless  child,  whose  holy  soul  was 
full  of  the  spirit  of  God.     But  his  soul  was  not  God.     Had  he  been  more 
than  man  in  his  human  nature,  he  could  not  have  been  a  priest.     The  law 
excluded  all  from  the  priesthood  that  had  anything  superfluous.     Had  he 
had  but  one  finger  more  than  man,  the  law  would  have  excluded  him.    Yet 
he  came  to  fulfil  the  law — was  made  under  the  law,  and  therefore  could  not 
break  it.     Neither  did  the  Oeator  actually  become  a  creature,  else  he  had 
not  before  that  time  been  infinite,  which  is  false  ;  or  is  now  more  than  in- 
finite, which  is  absurd.    The  two  natures  me^but  did  not  mingle.     It  is  trne 
we  read  about  the  blood  of  God  by  which  he  purchased  his  Church  ;  and 
again  we  read,  '  I  am  he  that  was  dead.*     Rev.  i.  18.     These  expressions, 
however,  are  easily  understood.     What  belongs  to  the  human  nature  is 
spoken  of  in  this  most  exalted  manner  because  of  its  union  with  the  second 
person  of  the  Godhead.     But  God,  (u  Ood^  can  neither  bleed,  sufier,  nor 
die.    Then,  again,  those  who  impiously  call  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  justify 
their  blasphemy  by  quoting  the  passage  where  Elizabeth  is  represented  as 
calling  Mary  '  the  mother  of  my  Lord.'    Now,  Elizabeth  was  right  in  call- 
ing Jesus  '  Lord,'  just  as  David  was  right  in  calling  his  son,  according  to  the 
flesh.  Lord.    As  man  he  is  every  believer*8  Lord,  though  not  in  the  popish 
sense  of  the  term,  which  is  contrary  to  scriptui^,  and  destroys  the  typical 
character  of  Melchisedec,  who  was  without  father  or  mother.  Christ,  as  man 
had  no  father ;  as  God^  he  had  no  mother ;  and  Jesus  clears  this  up  himself 
in  Matthew  xx.  44,  whei'e  he  is  reasoning  with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
He  quotes  the  words  of  David,  ^  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  at 
my  right  hand.'    Now  the  Lord  that  said  to  David's  Lord  ^  sit  at  my  right 
hand'  was  God  ;  and  David's  Lord,  whom  the  Lord  God  set  at  his  right  hand, 
was  the  man  Jesus,  who  says,  in  John  xx.  17,  '  I  ascend  to  my  God  and 
your  God.'     Here  Elizabeth's  Lord  acknowledges  the  Lord  God  to  be  hit 
God,  so  that  the  papists  have  no  passage  upon  which  they  can  bolster  their 
blasphemy.     Now  this  holy  human  soul  could  not  go  to  purgatory,  which 
is  a  place  of  suffering,  for  his  sufferings  were  finished  on  the  cross ;  neither 
was  it  his  human  spirit  that  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  for  it  was  not 
his  human  soul  that  quickened  his  flesh.  It  was  his  eternal  spirit  that  quick- 
ened his  flesh,  and  it  w^is  his  eternal  spirit  that  preached,  through  Noah,  to 
the  Antidcluvians  who  are  now  in  the  prison  of  hell.     In  2d  Peter  ch.  ii 
the  ungodly  w^orld  that  was  destroyed  by  the  deluge  is  classed  with  the  angels 
that  were  cast  down  to  hell,  and  the  Scniomites  who  are  suffering  the  venge- 
ance of  eternal  fire.     We  are  told  that  '  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water,  the 
like  figure  whereunto  baptism  doth  also  save  us.'    As  water  destroyed  the 
old  world,  so  tho  baptism   of  the  Holy  Ghost  destroys  the  old    man — puts 
the  flesh  to  death,  and  quickens  the  soul — so  that  the  believer,  like  Chiiat) 
is  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  has  his  soul  quickened  by  the  Spirit." 

The  typical  character  of  Melchisedec  is  certainly  not  destroyed  by  the 
maternity  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Our  author  does  not  understand 
aright  his  theme^ — is  out  of  his  depths  in  short.— The  dogmatical  way, 
too,  in  which  "  one  of  the  million"  disposes  of  themes  which  have  engaged 
the  most  profound  inquiry  of  tho  greatest  spirits  of  Christendom  is  a  little 
amusing.  Before  he  bad  spoken  of  Job  sinning  the  more  while  tried  by 
affliction,  and  he  asks  *'  how  will  papisto  pay  debt  in  purgatory."    Supr 
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posing  affliction  profitable,  it  would  never  suffice  to  pay  the  debt  the 
sinner  owes  to  divine  justice.  Well  improved,  however,  suffering  proves 
of  great  efficacy  in  the  existence  of  the  Christain.  Were  it  the  divine 
will,  a  course  of  trial  might  be  imposed  on  us  elsewhere  as  well  as  here 
— and  the  invisible  work  become  a  school  of  sharp  learning  to  the  living 
soul ; — this  view  of  the  case  the  author  does  not  light  upon,  and  perhaps 
could  not  appreciate.  All  speculation  here,  however,  is  precluded  by  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  scripture — by  special  texts,  and  by  the  analogy  of 
faith.  As  the  tree  falls  so  it  must  lie.  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  paradise,  said  our  Lord  to  the  penitent  malefactor.  The  rich  man  died, 
and  in  bell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

Agricultural  Ijiborera  as  they  Were,  Are,  and  Should  be,  in  their  Social 
Condition  ;  being  an  Address,  delivered  to  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Forfarshire  Agricultural  Association.  By  the  Rev.  Harry  Stuart, 
A.M.,  Minister  of  Oathlaw.     Blackwood,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  Article  on  the  Elevation  of  the  Humbler 
Classes,  we  expressed  an  intention  of  bringing  this  pamphlet  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  We  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  recommending  an 
attentive  and  cai'eful  perusal  of  the  valuable  practical  suggestions,  con- 
tained in  this  Address,  to  all  who  are  interested  in  advancing  the  welfare 
of  Agricultural  Laborers;  convinced  that  they  will  find  there  plainly  indi- 
cated the  right  direction  for  this  movement,  and  those  principles  which 
ought  to  guide  the  promoters  of  this  reform.  The  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations have,  in  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  duties,  not  been  neglectful 
of  the  physical  requirements  of  the  people.  To  their  credit  it  must  be 
said,  that  those  ministers  who  most  worthily  perform  the  more  peculiar 
functions  of  their  sacred  office,  ,have  been  the  foremost  to  originate  and 
advance  all  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and  temporal 
condition  of  the  working  classes — duly  appreciating  the  truth  of  the 
principle  as  expressed  by  our  Author,  "that  there  must  be  a  degree  of 
bodily  comfort  and  decency,  before  religious  instruction  can  be  given  with 
much  beneficial  effect." 

Li  these  days  of  progress,  when  schemes  of  every  kind  and  character 
are  afloat  for  the  regeneration  of  the  masses,  it  is  not  unadvisable  that 
we  should  know  something  of  the  antecedents  of  those  who  come  forward 
to  suggest  a  remedy.  Few  appear  with  a  better  introduction,  on  the 
arena  of  philanthropic  labor,  than  the  excellent  Pastor  of  Oathlaw.  Hit 
services  in  the  work  of  benevolence  and  public  usefulness,  though  per- 
haps not  generally  known;  have  been  already  acknowledged  with  appro- 
bation in  high  quarters.  The  Blue  Books  record  the  fact,  that  most  of 
the  wholesome  amiendments  which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  moral 
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and  educational  arrangements  of  the  army>  have  been  either  suggested, 
or  urged  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Stuart ;  and  Sir  J.  Kincaid,  the  inspector  of 
prisons^  reports  of  the  prison  of  Forfar^  which,  be  it  known,  was  not  only 
planned,  but  built  under  the  daily  superintendence  of  the  Reverend  gen- 
tlemen, that  "  taking  it  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  prison  in  the  kingdom, 
in  which  the  an-angements  are  so  well  calculated  to  carry  out  the  true 
objects  of  imprisonment."    Amid  this  extensive  sphere  of  useful  exertion, 
his  missionary  labours  and  parochial  duties  have  not  been  unattended 
to  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  he  has  been  in  these,  his 
more  peculiar  departments,  equally  distinguished;  and  his  parish,  we  doubt 
not,  will  present  a  model  to  others,  no  less  in  its  physical  condition,  than 
by  its  spiritual  character.  One  furnished  with  such  testimonials  of  success, 
in  three  paths  of  reform,  the  spiritual,  the  military,  and  the  criminal,  is 
assuredly  worthy  of  a  hearing  in  a  reformation  no  less  important,  the  in- 
dustrial.    The  discourse,  with  all  its  defects  of  manner  and  style,  will  be 
found  most  instructive  and  interesting;  and  any  censure  which  we  might 
pass,  were  we  disposed  to  be  critical,  on  the  unadorned  manner,  and  ill 
adjusted  sentences  in  which  the  ideas  are  communicated  to  his  audience,  ii 
willingly  waived,  seeing  that  the  soundness  and  practical  character  of  this 
capital  address  must   obtain  unqualified  commendation.     Though  the 
remarks  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  time  in  the  delivery,  the  at- 
tention  of  the  hearers  was  arrested,  and  the  most  flattering  approbation 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker,  was  given  by  the  unanimously  expressed 
desire  for  the  publication  of  the  address  at  the  expense  of  the  Association. 
To  ourselves  it   is  indeed  no  small  gratification  to  find,  that  the  views 
regarding  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  this  important  order  of  the 
community,  which  we  have  ventured  to  advance  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine,  accord  so  entirely  with  the  opinions  enunciated  by  the  prac- 
tical author  of  this  pamphlet. 

The  past,  and  present  state,  as  well  as  future  prospects  of  the  agricul- 
tural laborers  are  here  treated  of.  A  greater  degree  of  confidence  as  to  what 
this  class  ought  to  be,  is  due  to  the  instructions  of  one  who  has  not  only 
had  great  experience  of  their  present  position,  but  who  is  perfectly  quali- 
fied to  enlighten  us  on  their  past  history.  "  A  knowledge  of  agricultural 
practice,  both  new  and  old,"  as  he  himself  informs  us  '*  he  has  not 
derived  of  yesterday,  nor  fi-om  books  only,"  but  from  living  in  the 
country,  and  enjoying  in  his  early  years  the  constant  converse  of  many 
"  venerable  worthies."  With  a  few  prefatory  sentences  he  introduces 
us  to  the  scenes  of  former  days : — 

^  The  picture  our  grandsircs  gave  of  agricultural  life,  and  of  its  ways  and 
means,  and  its  comforts,  in  their  time,  was  any  thing  but  a  cheering  one. 
and  they  hailed  with  delight  the  dawn  of  our  modem  improvements  ana 
progress.  There  was  then  in  farming  life,  among  all  its  members,  it  is  true, 
what  is  much  awanting  in  it  now,  plenty  of  good-fellowship  and  friendship, 
and  plenty  of  leisure  time  to  cultivate  this  social  spirit,  and  a  higher  and 
holier  spirit  with  it ;  but  there  was,  withal,  a  lamentable,  and  to  us  now-a- 
days  an  unbelievable,  penury  of  almost  every  thing  else  that  is  eaithly,  and 
which  renders  mortal  life  comfortable.  Their  houses,  their  clothing,  their 
dietary,  were  generally  of  the  poorest  and  worst  description.  Very  many 
of  their  infants  could  not  come  through  the  great  privations  their  parents 
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were  subjected  to,  and  whole  iainilies  were  often  cut  off  together,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  manhood,  by  agues  and  consumptions,  by  small-pox,  and 
other  epidemics,  without  having  any  means  tried  to  save  them.  It  is  true 
that  their  work  was  not  either  very  constant  or  very  heavy,  but  then  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  were  just  as  scanty  and  precarious.  £very  other  har- 
vest was  then,  from  bad  husbandry,  a  late  one ;  and  a  late  and  bad  harvest 
not  only  brought  a  scarcity,  but  even  a  famine  upon  the  land  ;  and,  except 
for  the  kindly  give-and-take  way,  and  the  never-move  way,  in  "which  em- 
ployer and  employed  in  general  Hved  together,  the  state  of  their  other  com- 
forts seems  to  nave  been  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

'^  I  think  it  but  fair  to  make  these  statements,  because  some  still  bewail 
the  country  laborer's  lot  now,  to  what  it  was  in  the  '  good  olden  times.' 
Certainly  there  was  much  in  it  then  that  was  good  that  is  very  scanty  in  it 
now ;  but,  truly,  not  of  the  personal  creature-comfort  kind.  There  was 
infinitely  more  nardness  in  it  in  this  respect,  indeed,  in  point  of  personal 
comforts — there  is  almost  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  present  day." 

We  have  not  space  to  give  Mr.  Stuart's  interesting  and  faithful  de- 
scription of  "  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  relative  position  and 
employment  of  all  classes,"  by  the  introduction  of  steam-power  in  manu- 
factories, and  the  consequent  breaking  up  of  the  old  manufacturing  ham- 
lets, the  resort  of  their  occupants  to  the  towns,  and  the  throwing  together 
of  the  old  crofts  into  large  farms.  Then  follow  some  judicious  remarks 
on  the  system  of  crofts : — 

^  In  all  transitions,  men  are  apt  to  run  to  extremes,  and  so  has  it  been  in 
that  of  Arming  too ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  good  crofts 
and  small  farms  hav«  not  been  reserved  in  most  districts,  to  which  a  thrifty 
laborer  could  aspire  as  the  tenant,  after  a  reasonable  time  of  service  and  of 
saving.  And  now  that  land  is  so  much  improved,  and  forming  so  much 
better  practised,  even  by  crofters,  a  crofter,  if  his  land  is  good,  which  it  al- 
ways ought  to  be,  and  if  he  hold  it  direct  from  the  proprietor,  which  he 
ought  always  to  do,  can,  with  a  little  out-jobbing,  live  on  his  croft,  and 
sad  pity  it  is  that  there  are  not  now  many  more  of  them,  as  a  stimulus  and  a 
reward  and  a  resting-place  in  old  age  for  the  saving  and  deserving  laborer. 

'^  Instead  of  giving  premiums  for  reclaiming  waste  land  by  crofters,  let 
premiums  rather  be  given  for  good  croft  land  of  a  certain  payable  quality, 
with  healthsome  croft-houses  on  it.  Indifferent  land  will  not  pay  a  rent  as 
a  croft,  imless  near  a  town.  People  of  low  education  are  readily  got  to  try 
anything  for  gain,  or  a  settlement  for  life,  however  hazardous  and  ruinous; 
but  it  is  surely  tlie  duty  of  their  superiors  not  to  tempt  them  in  any  such 
way.  Although  crofts  of  good  land  might  not  pay  a  rent  in  the  proportion 
of  a  large  farm,  as  to  the  outlay  of  the  mndlord  upon  them,  yet  tney  would 
tell  so  powerfully  and  so  beneficially  upon  the  habits  of  the  laborers,  as  that 
they  would  soon  pay  in  another  way,  from  their  greatly  increasing  their 
efficiency  and  their  independency  of  parochial  support." 

Mr.  Stuart  then  passes  in  review  the  present  social  state  of  these  sons 
of  toil,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  reason  why  no  sensible  effect  has  arisen 
from  the  many  schemes  of  remedy  which  have  been  devised  for  the 
numerous  evils,  is  that  "  too  much  is  expected  from  two  or  three  schemes 
alone,  and  too  much  is  left  to  ipan's  generosity  in  the  matter/'  and  that 
the  only  way  in  which  any  great  change  for  the  better  can  be  effected, 
is  by  "  following  up  vigorously  all  these  suggestions  of  improvement  by 
a  great  and  a  simultaneous  movement  over  the  whole  country." 
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Mr.  Stuart  then  discusses  with  great  ability  the  Bothy  system— i-the 
Lothian  or  Hind  system — the  disappearance  of  the  old  spirit  of  self* 
maintenance— and  urges^  among  other  measures  of  amelioration,  the  con- 
struction of  better  cottages,  the  encouragement  to  early  marriages,  the 
establishment  of  country  shops — savings  banks,  farm  libraries,  &c.  He  how^ 
ever  rests  his  plea  for  the  success  of  all  such  remedial  measures  on  the 
universal  establishment  of  parochial  female  training  schools,  a.  return 
to  the  old  parental  Bible- training,  and  a  thorough  sympathy  between 
landlords,  tenants,  and  laborere.  Heartily  do  we  concur  with  the  Rev- 
erend Author,  in  the  conviction  that  the  pre-requisites  to  the  attainment 
of  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  are  a  true  domestic,  and  school 
scriptural  education,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  the  mutual  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  of  the  respective  orders  of  the  community.  Till  such 
be  the  mode  of  working  out  the  reformation,  all  plans  of  amendment  of 
the  condition  of  those  classes  will  be  vain  and  temporary.  Sorry  we 
are  that  we  cannot  more  largely  quote  from  this  address,  but  we  would 
advise  all  to  read  it  for  themselves.  As  a  substitute  for  the  bondage,  and 
bothy  systems,  iMr,  S.  proposes, 

^  — to  build  more  houses^  either  with  or  without  crojU^far  thejMing  laboreri^ 
as  well  as  for  termly  hired  servants  ;  then,  as  Mr.  Watson  says,  the  families 
of  these  two  kinds  of  laborers  could  be  conveniently  had  for  the  light  work 
of  the  farms ;  and,  no  doubt,  if  kindly  and  liberally  dealt  with,  they  would 
cheed'uUy  give  their  services  without  the  degrading  stipulation  of  bondaging 
when  they  engaged  their  houses,  and  which  would  mischievously  interfeie 
with  the  proper  schooling  and  training  of  their  children  in  very  many  in- 
stances ;  and  as  a  security  against  this,  the  jnbbersand  crofters  ought  always, 
to  hold  directly  of  the  proprietor,  but  who  ought  as  invariably  to  consoli 
the  fanners  to  whose  work  their  houses  lay  convenient,  aa  to  their  character, 
I  have  always  observed  that  the  children  of  located  jobbers,  crofters,  and 
craftsmen,  were  much  better  brought  up  and  educated  than  those  of  tlM. 
migrating  servants,  and  that  just  because  they  could  be  longer  and  steadier 
at  one  and  the  same  school,  and  their  parents  also  had  got  some  little  con* 
sideration  to  keep  up  with  their  superiors  in  the  place,  and,  naturally,  also 
a  greater  interest  taken  in  them,  botn  by  dei^ymen  and  teachers.*' 

The  great  want  of  such  jobbing  houses  over  Scotland,  is  severely  and 
hurtfully  felt.  As  to  the  good  effects  of  this  on  the  individuals  Uiem* 
selves  and  their  families,  Mr.  S.  says  : — 

*^  Now,  if  a  farm  laborer  could  look  forward  to  his  retiring  to  a  jobbiDff- 
house  in  the  country,  with  a  certainty  of  his  getting  one  at  a  reasonabh 
rent,  and  convenient  for  jobs  among  the  farms,  it  would  be  attended  witk 
many  beneficial  effects  on  his  character.  First,  it  would  make  him  more 
stationary  with  the  same  master,  to  earn  hb  good  will  and  his  good  word 

for  such  a  house Then  it  would  immensely  brighten  the  servant's 

prospects,  and  remove  the  horror  of  the  town  that  always  haonts  him  as  his 
last  end ;  and  it  would  raise  his  mind  above  the  Parochial  Board  for  relief, 
as  he  would  feel  that  he  could  end  the  winter  of  his  days  amon^  those 
with  whom  he  had  spent  the  sunshine  of  them;  whose  eye  would  still  be  upon 
him,  whose  respect  he  would  still  desire  to  have,  and  on  whose  sympathy 
and  help  he  might  to  the  last  rely,  and  which,  with  his  own  long-cdntmned 
little  jobbings,  and  old  savings  and  helps  from  his  children  servnigat  his 
door,  would  enable  him  to  die  %n  independent  ntant  and  his  chUdnn  to  bury 
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him  as  not  a  paaper,  and  them  to  feel  and  to  say,  our  parents  iieTer  either 
sought  or  needed  parochial  relief,  neither  shall  we  so  degrade  ourselves  as 
their  children. 

'^  This  was  once  the  feeling  and  practice  among  the  jobbers  and  jobbers* 
children,  and  I  am  just  old  enough  to  have  heard  it  expressed  by  them  a 
thousand  times  over." 

"  In  putting  down  these  jobbing  houses,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
sprinkle  them  well  over  a  district,  and  not  cluster  them  into  hamlets, 
and  villages."  We  will  not  enter  any  further  on  these  topics,  as  to  cot- 
tages  and  the  mode  of  building  them,  as  we  have  already  sufficiently  ex- 
plained them  in  former  articles.  We  would  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
most  interesting  and  instructive  paper,  with  the  worthy  pastor's  telling 
remarks  on  the  right  solution  of  the  very  important  question  of  recon- 
cilement between  the  classes  : — 

**  The  question  with  us  to  be  solved  is,  how  can  three  classes,  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  laborers,  all    living  apart,  and  moving  now  in  distinct 
spheres  of  life,  yet  so  deal  by  each  other  as  that  each  one  of  them  shall  re-  . 
gard  the  other  two  with  the  best  feelings,  and  in  the  best  way  strive  for  one 
another's  best  interests  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  interest  of  the  one,  the 
most  humble  of  the  three  even,  cannot  suffer,  without,  in  a  just  and  in  a 
direct  ratio,  injuring  that  of  the  other  two.     But  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  two 
first  and  higher  classes  to  afford  many  advantages  to  the  last  and  the  lowest, 
and  without  which  advantages  this  lowest  class  can  neither  be  put  into,  nor 
kept  in,  the  best  training  for  enjoying  life,  or  for  benefiting  their  employers. 
In  mere  manufacturing  labor,  there  are  only  two  classes  in  this  position— 
the  shareholder  and  the  laborer.     The  overseer's  responsibilities  are  of  a 
different  and  a  lower  category  than  those  of  the  tenant- employer  and  over- 
seer ;  l>ut  in  agriculture  there  are  three  parties  under  the  highest  respon- 
sibilities as  to  each  other's  weal. '  These,  beginning  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord and  tenant,  are  to  be  fiilly  disclmrged  (by  far  the  highest  and  most  un- 
ahiftable  resting  on  the  first  of  these  two),  towards  the  laborer's  weal ;  and 
he,  in  his  turn,  rendering  back  with  usury,  their  outlay  for  his  own  good, 
thue  come  from  them  upon  him.     Yet — as  in  the  resolution  and  balancing 
of  three  unequal  forces,  to  work  together  in  a  certain  given  direction  from 
three  different  points,  the  adjustment  is  very  difficult,  so  as  not  to  destroy 
one  of  them,  especially  the  weaker  of  the  three,  altogether,  by  the  conjoined 
and  collisivc  power  of  the  other  two  against  it — so  it  is,  in  this  matter,  as  to 
how  much  each  ought  to  do,  and  is  actually  doing,  of  good  or  evil,  to  one 
another.    The  two  weightier  of  the  three  influences  in  this  social  problem,  or 
movement  in  the  direction  to  the  point  of  the  greatest  good,  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  to  one  another,  are  evidently  the  landlord  and  his  tenant ;  the 
weaker,  then,  is  the  laborer.    The  interests  and  influences  of  these  are  just 
as  evidently  much  more  directly  conjoined  together,  and  are  in  a  variety  of 
ways  more  attracted  to  each  other,  than  is  the  influence  of  the  last  with  that 
of  either  of  the  two  first ;  therefore  the  last,  the  laborer^s  best  interests  and 
influence  for  good  (the  weakest),  is  so  much  the  more  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed  or  overborne  by  the  two  first — ^the  landlord  and  his  tenant.    Now, 
how  stands  the  present  and  practical  result  ?     Let  the  evidence  of  undoubted 
testimony  tell  and  discern.    At  present  the  three  look  as  if  they  were  acting 
separately  in  the  matter  in  question :  the  landlord  leaving  it  to  the  farmer, 
and  the  fiurmer  again  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  laborer  to  improve  himself 
for  the  greatest  good  of  all  the  three,  and  also  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  lab- 
orer's own  moral  protective  power  within  himself,  to  preserve  his  own  best  in- 
terests from  suffering  by  any  plans  and  practices  that  the  two  others  (hav. 
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ing  naturally,  and  by  position,  immensely  stronger  powers  than  his)  may 
deem  the  most  profitable  for  their  own  interests ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  mere 
accident  (as  we  vulgarly  call  it),  or  from  some  other  influence,  coming  in 
another  direction  from  some  other  quarter  (such  as  the  religious  and  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country),  lif  any  good,  to  the  above  efiect,  be  done 
by  these  three  parties  at  all. 

^*  However,  to  obtain  a  good  practical  answer  to  this  momentous  question 
is  our  present  great  concern — How  three  such  great  parties  in  the  country, 
and  who  have  as  yet  been,  when  united  harmoniously  together,  its  mainstay, 
may  now  live  separately,  as  if  thev  had  entire  separate  interests,  an4  yet  work 
together  harmoniously,  and  with  the  best  heart,  and  be  still  the  country*8 
mainstay  as  heretofore,  under  any  circumstances  ?  What  is  really  wanted, 
is  not  a  continued  spinning  of  fine  theories  as  to  the  relationship  that  ought 
practically  to  obtain  between  these  three  linked,  yet  separated^  powers,  but 
some  strongly  and  heartily  combined,  truly  thoroughgoing,  and  long- work- 
ing moral  framework^  with  power  gathered  from  all  right-hearted  parties, 
ffuided  horn  on  high,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  and  whose  interest  also  it  may 
be,  to  overcome  these  mischievous  obstacles,  which,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  of  change,  have  arisen  between  the  outgoings  of  the  relative  concerns 
and  duties  and  feelings  of  the  upper  and  hiring  classes,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  lower  and  hir^  classes,  tor  their  social  comfort  and  their  highest  in- 
terests. It  would  require  a  volume  and  the  ablest  pen  to  show  how  such  a 
vigorous  movement  is  both  to  begin  and  to  be  carried  onward  with  probable 
success,  and  also  a  Wilson  of  Price's  candle- work  to  carry  it  on.  Our  fathers 
were  not  highly  accomplished  and  polbhed  men,  as  education  and  training 
now  go ;  but  they  were  mighty  shrewd  practical  men  for  the  things  they 
had  to  grapple  with,  as  the  light  of  their  dayako  was;  and  they  did  grapple 
in  right  earnest  when  they  once  began,  with  any  threatening  of  coming  harm 
to  the  best  interests  of  their  country ;  and  therefore  we^  their  great-grand- 
sons, live  in  our  freedom,  our  ease,  and  our  luxuries ;  but  they  took  care  to 
have  the  great  bulwark  of  the  heart,  of  their  land-occupants  and  laboren 
Meal  and  true'  to  them  at  their  back.'  There  was  but  one  way  then,  as 
there  is  now  and  ever  will  be,  of  getting  a  grip  of  man^s  heart,  in  whatever 
grade  of  life  he  may  be,  if  that  heart  is  worth  having  at  all,  and  this  is,  by 
palpable  kindness  and' felt  respect,  courteously  and  personally  paid  to  it. 

''*'  You  may  now,  by  the  outlay  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  here  and  there 
over  all  the  country,  and  by  personal  attentions,  conciliate  the  feeling  of  your 
laborers,  or  you  may  let  them  expatriate  themselves,  and  they  will  never 
complain  for  your  refusing  them.*  Yet,  if  but  such  a  spirit  be  manifested 
towards  them,  as  that  now  alluded  to,  in  your  grants  to  them,  and  in  your 
recognitions  of  them,  not  many  years  will  pass  when  your  own  interests  vrill 
be  guarded  with  heart  and  with  hand,  and  that  not  for  hire  only,  as  now, 
but,  as  your  due,  over  and  above  that  hire,  in  return  for  your  kindness  and 
condescension  to  them.  And  then  you  may  hand  your  pauper-roll  back  to 
the  Kirk- Session,  its  old  homely  but  faithful  custodier,  as  the  bagatelle, 
which  it  was  once  considered  to  be,  and  which,  under  the  returning  of  the 
old  self-supporting-to-the-last  spirit,  the  Kirk-Session  can  well  manage  again 
for  yon,  on  *  the  plate  at  the  door  only,*  the  names  on  it  getting  so  few  and 
far  between,  in  consequence  of  your  improved  social  system  with  your 
laborers." 
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II.— PHILOSOPHICAL  TRAINING. 

"  Thus,  in  some  deep  retirement,  would  I  pass 
The  winter  glooms,  with  friends  of  pliant  soul. 
Or  blithe  or  solemn,  as  the  scene  inspired; 
With  them  would  search,  if  Nature's  Soundless  frame 
Was  called,  late  rising,  from  the  void  of  night. 
Or  sprung,  eternal,  from  the  eternal  mind, 
Its  life,  its  laws,  its  progress,  and  its  end. 
Hence  larger  prospects  of  the  beauteous  whole 
Would,  gradual,  open  on  our  opening  minds. 
And  each  diffusive  harmony  unite 
In  full  perfection  to  the  astonished  eye.*" 

Thorntons  Winter, 

Thai  extensive  range  of  hills  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the 
south  of  Scotland — and  of  which  a  portion  may  be  seen  from  Edinburgh 
in  the  comparatively  tame  outline  of  the  Lammermuirs — has,  however, 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  want  of  picturesque  grandeur,  or  of  Alpine 
elevation — many  features  that  render  its  particular  localities  supremely 
delightful — to  those  especially  who  have  either  lived  among  its  recesses— 
or  who  occasionally  make  their  way— -either  in  search  of  sport  or  in  ob- 
servation of  natural  productions — into  its  lonely  straths,  or  more  secluded 
and  less  frequently  visited  vallies.  Q^ologically  considered,  these  moun- 
tains  are  admitted  to  be  of  far  higher  antiquity  than  the  more  picturesque 
elevations  that  more  immediately  surround  our  metropolis — and,  it  may 
be,  even  than  some  of  the  most  admired  of  '*  the  Highland  hills;" — 
and,  in  harmony  with  this  antiquity,  there  is  at  all  times  overspreading 
these  mountain  solitudes  a  spirit  of  calm  and  elevating  repose,  which  at 
once  carries  back  the  mind  of  the  observer  to  the  vast  ages  through  which 
the  existence  of  the  landscape  around  him  has  been  continued — and  dis- 
poses him  to  be  delighted  with  the  peace  and  the  primeval  quiet  that 
still  characterise  all  the  portions  of  the  scenery.  The  Pentland  range 
has  unquestionably  a  finer  outline — indeed  one  of  the  finest^-especially 
when  viewed  from  the  south — that  is  known  to  be  exhibited  by  any 
range  on  the  face  of  our  earth — ^but  its  solitudes  are  not  so  profound— 
nor  is  the  spirit  of  repose  which  they  inspire  so  deep  and  exposing  as 
that  which  is  felt  by  the  wanderer  who  makes  his  solitary  or  contem- 
plative way  into  the  vallies  which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Leader,  the 
Yarrow,  the  Ettrick,  the  Gala,  or  the  thousand  other  streams  or 
streamlets  that  give  beauty  and  life  to  the  vast  solitudes  and  often  beau- 
tiful  localities  of  the  Lammermuir  and  Moorfoot  range.  Afler  a  day  of 
lonely  wandering  among  these  mountain  solitudes — when  the  traveller — 
whether  in  search  of  sport  or  of  science — issues  from  their  northern 
boundary,  and  takes  his  station  on  any  of  the  elevated  prominences  that 
overlook  the  entire  landscape — with  a  splendid  champaign  stretch  of  po. 
pulous  country  on  the  one  hand — and  the  vast  extent  of  primeval  hills 
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on  the  other — ^the  following  are  like  some  of  the  lines,  which,  if  poeti. 
cally  inclined,  will  naturallyjsuggest  themselves  to  his  thought : — 

Wearied  with  wandering  through  the  mossy  dells — 

By  wizard  streamlets — and  by  ^eep-dad  hills — 

A  day's  long  hours  of  lonely  musings  past — 

I  reach  tliis  grassy  eminence — and  teei 

A  lively  impulse  of  entranced  delight, 

As,  gazing  on  the  landscape  spread  below, 

And  to  the  dim  horizon  far  outstretched, 

I  trace  its  features*— and  behold  the  homes 

Of  thousand  happy  groups  that  taste  the  joys 

Of  household  comfort  and  of  social  love. 

Behind  me  lies  a  world  of  heathy  hills, 
With  vallies  numberless,  unknown  to  feme, 
Where  the  lone  shepherd,  with  his  checkered  plaid 
Reposes  him  at  noon — and  casts  his  eye 
From  their  deep  solitudes  to  high-hill  sides 
On  which  the  browsing  sheep  securely  feed 
And  taste  the  freshness  of  the  springing  herb. 

A  thousand  streamlets  down  these  vallies  run. 
Each  paying  tribute  to  the  mightier  flood 
That,  through  the  opening  strath,  by  flow'ry  leas, 
Moves  onward  to  Tweed's  hamlet -skirted  shore. — 

I  see  the  smoky  wreaths,  slow-curling,  rise 
From  rocky  vales  whence  rippling  Leithen  runs 
On  to  the  stony  meads  that  open  wide 
On  Innerleithen*s  wood-crown'd  hills  and  springs 
Potent  to  bring  the  rudely  glow  of  health 
Back  to  the  cheek  whose  roses  long  had  fled. 

I  see  the  heathy  slopes  of  distant  hills 
Around  whose  feet  the  Cadden  water  flows 
By  many  a  peaceful  hamlet  to  the  dell 
Where  Clever^ford  its  hospitable  doors 
Unfolds  to  wearied  traveller— or  wight 
Burdened  with  heavy  creel,  whence  glancing  trout 
Betray  the  issue  of  the  long  day's  sport. 

But  lovelier  far  than  these — more  beauteous  clad 
With  flocks,  and  wooded  banks — and  running  &r 
I  His  course  of  twenty  miles,  from  Fala  hill 
With  scanty  wood  to  shield  the  northern  blast, 
I  see  the  classic  Gala— copious  fed 
By  streams  pour'd  from  tne  pastoral  Heriot's  vale— 
From  Lady-side,  where  grows  the  wavy  fern — 
Carcant's  lone  dell,  scarce  touched  by  noon-tide  ray,— > 
And  lofty  Dewar,  where  the  meeting  hills 
Cast  their  drear  shadows  o*er  the  piper's  grave — 
Thus  fed,  I  see  the  far-famed  classic  stream 
Glancing  in  many  a  beauteous  winding  curve, 

By  Crookstone's  pine-clad  braes — by  Bumhonse  sweet 

By  Stew's  wide  opening  glade,  and  cottage  home*— 
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By  Torwoodlee  a  woody  bank  reclined — 

By  Bowland's  pastoral  steeps,  and  tow*ring  woods,— 

And  by  innumerous  more  of  lowlier  homes 

Where  love  and  patient  toil,  in  peace,  repose, 

On  to  thy  turrets  hoar,  and  piny  banks, 

Grey  Abbotsford,  which  a^^es  yet  unborn 

Shall  hail,  with  hearts  waked  to  the  loftiest  tones 

Which  love  and  reverence  have  e'er  inspired 

For  worth  and  genius,  gone— but  known  by  deeds 

Which  Time  will  ne'er  destroy. — 

More  eastward  still 
Where  Lammerlaw  its  massive  limbs  outspreads, 
I  see  the  Leader,  glancing  quietly 
By  Thirlestanes  woody  towers — by  Cowden-knows, 
Never  to  die  in  song — by  Leannont's  halls 
Whence  the  old  Rymer  went  to  Fairy-land, 
Where  yet  he  stays  till  Time  shall  bring  him  back 
Once  more  to  see  his  ruined  halls — and  look 
From  Eildon's  mossy  tops,  o*cr  all  the  scene 
Of  magic  beauty,  once  so  dearly  loved 
In  darkened  times,  when  he  alone  could  trace 
The  lovely  features  of  the  landscape  round. 
And  saw  bright  visions  of  the  things  to  be 
In  varied  colours  dawning  on  his  soul. 

All  these  and  many  a  quiet  vale  besides. 
Each  with  its  rippling  rivulet — and  homes 
Calmly  embosom  d  in  their  silent  vales, 
I  see — as  thus  my  eye  o'er  all  these  hills 
Glances,  entranced,  on  scenes  so  long  belov'd. 
And  bids  them  now  farewell— oh !  much  beloved. 
And  visited  through  days  of  wanderings  lone — 
When  wearied  of  the  world,  and  its  bad  ways, 
I  sought  communion  with  my  own  quiet  thoughts, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  Nature  round. 

Much  yet  ruraaius  unsung — for  who  can  oonnt 
The  stars  that  sparkle  in  the  evening  sky  ? 
Or  who  the  myriad  mossy  dells  that  lie 
Each  with  its  quiet  cottages  and  farms 
In  deep  recesses,  only  known  to  him 
Who  loves,  from  early  dawn  till  dewy  eve, 
Led  by  the  Muse — and  with  an  eye  and  heart 
Open  to  all  the  living  charms  of  earth, 
To  trace  each  stream  along  its  mazy  course- 
To  thread  each  wood  that  proudly  crowns  the 
To  v^ander  mong  the  vales — and  list  the  souids 
Of  happy  life,  that  burst  from  every  nook 
When  gloaminc;  calls  tlie  villagers  abroad 
To  taste  the  calmness  of  that  happy  hour 
\\Tien  evening  shadows  pensively  descend 
O'er  all  the  dewy  earth — when  Heaven  looks  forth 
With  '^  here  and  there  a  solitary  star" — 
And  curling  smokes  from  happy  hearths  ascend 
Like  evening  aacrifiee  from  earth's  low  vales. 
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Oh  Scotland !  o'er  thy  multitude  of  hills, 
And  plains  unnumbered,  seldom  visited 
By  feet  of  him,  who  only  seeks  for  things 
That  may  be  taik'd  of  as  most  strange  and  rare. 
Such  myriad  haunts  of  happy  life  are  found — 
Each  with  its  history  of  hopes  and  fears — 
Of  toils  obscure — of  sad  mischances  past— 
Of  prospects  opening  still  some  much  wished  good— 
And,  of  high  hopes,  when  Life's  short  day  is  o*er^ 
Of  bliss  eternal  in  the  realms  of  Light. 

Methinks,  1  hear  the  evening  nsalm  arise 
From  out  yon  lowly  cottage  on  the  moor, 
Where  now  the  grey-hair'd  shepherd  rests  relieved 
From  toilsome  lal>our8  of  the  lonely  day. 

"  The  Lords  my  shepherd,  he  will  lead  my  steps 
By  pastures  green,  where  quiet  waters  flow — 
His  crook  will  guide  me,  when  my  erring  feet 
Would  wander  from  the  safe  and  pleasant  path — 
He  spreads  my  table  'mid  the  sterile  waste — 
And,  though  J  walk  through  the  lone,  darksome  vale 
When  Death's  drear  shadow  lies  in  darkest  night, 
Yet  will  I  cheerful  go,  where  he  directs, 
Assur'd.  that  still  his  guardian  care  will  last, — 
His  staff  uphold  me — and  his  rod  direct, — 
Till  'mid  unfading  verdure  I  repose 
Where  Heaven  s  eternal  year  no  winter  knows." — 

What  we  wish,  however,  more  particularly  to  notice,  and  to  introduce 
to  the  recollection  of  our  reader,  is,  that  it  was  in  one  of  the  most  retired 
but  yet  loveliest  of  these  vallies,  that  the  home  of  the  friend  was  situated, 
beside  whose  hospitable  hearth,  the  conversations,  of  which  we  com- 
menced  our  record  in  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine,  and  of  which, 
after  some  unavoidable  delay,  we  now  propose  to  continue  the  narrative, 
took  place.  The  period  of  their  occurrence  was  that  very  anxious  and 
agitated  time,  when  the  first  mutterings  of  the  blast  were  heard,  which 
issued  in  the  lamentable  disruption  of  our  national  church.  The  inter- 
locutors  consisted  of  the  Host  of  the  mansion — the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  in  which  that  mansion  was  situated — the  physician  of  that,  and 
of  a  long  stretch  of  neighbouring  districts — and  the  narrator  of  the  con- 
versations— and  the  object  of  the  reunion  of  these  friends,  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  avoid  the  interminable  and  yet  most  monotonous  and  irri- 
tating discussions  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  crisis,  which  then  occupied 
all  minds,  and  gave  eloquence  more  or  less  fluent  to  all  tongues, — and 
in  the  next  place,  to  refresh  our  recollections  of  those  &r  happier  times, 
when  we  had  all  been  students  together  at  our  Metropolitan  University 
—and  when  we  considered  ourselves  to  be  entering  on  a  course  of  intel- 
lectual improvement,  which,  instead  of  being  interrupted  by  the  lower 
agitations  which  had  since  taken  place,  promised,  as  we  thought,  to  go 
on  with  increasing  speed,  and  with  augmenting  brilliancy  throughout  many 
ages  of  the  existence  both  of  our  civil  and  our  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

Our  previous  meeting  had  taken  place,  on  a  bright  and  balmy  day  of 
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closing  harvest — when  the  heath  of  the  mountains  was  still  beautiful 
and  blushing — when  the  streams  ran  clear  and  musical  through  all  the 
Tallies — and  when  long  lines  of  burnished  sun-beams,  with  contrasting 
shadows  of  unusual  length,  gave  a  richness  and  splendour  to  the  land- 
scape, which  ofily  occur  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  autumnal  months. 
But  now  the  glories  of  Autumn  had  been  succeeded  by  the  stenier,  but 
yet  splendid  beauties  of  a  day — frosty  and  snowy — in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter. The  hills  were  glittering  in  unbroken  brilliancy  from  their  summits 
to  their  base — the  streams  were  bound  in  ice,  which  the  heaviest  weight 
of  horse  and  cart  could  without  difficulty  pass  over — and  the  short  and 
colourless  course  of  the  sun,  speedily  gave  place,  while  darkness  settled 
over  the  landscape,  to  such  comfU'ts  as  warm  hearths,  and  social  en. 
joyments  afford,  at  that  season,  to  all  at  least,  who  are  mentally  and 
physically  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  them. 

Suppose  then  the  usual  hospitable  board  of  our  friend  to  have  been 
cleared  of  its  more  substantial  comforts — the  fire  blazing  brightly,  so  as, 
in  his  tasteful  but  comparatively  limited  residence,  to  render  the  more 
glaring  light  of  candles  unnecessary — and  every  thing  promising  an 
evening  of  intellectual  talk  and  of  delightful  reminiscences — and,  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  suppose  the  before  mentioned  pai'ty  collected  around 
the  hearth — not  as  men  are  wont,  whose  object  is  to  make  the  bottle 
pass  as  speedily  round  the  table  as  possible — but  as  men,  who,  not  re- 
fusing the  blessing  of  an  occasional  glass,  still  kept  the  bottle  considerably 
in  the  back  ground — and  only  so  far  advanced  as  to  afford  to  such  as 
chose  it,,  the  privilege  of  recruiting  their  exhausted  spirits,  or  of  stimu- 
lating their  flagging  recollections  by  an  appeal  to  that  beverage,  which, 
taken  in  moderation,  has  never  been  deemed  unworthy  of  being  ranked 
among  the  most  kindly  and  valuable  of  the  blessings,  which  providence 
has  given  for  the  occasional  exhilaration  of  the  human  condition. 

The  portraits  of  our  good  old  teachers  and  friends,  said  the  clergyman, 
are  still,  I  see,  gracing  the  walls  of  this  apartment — those  venerated  and 
truly  able  men,  who  first  introduced  us  to  the  paths  of  speculation — and 
of  whose  varied  talents  and  functions  we  spoke  so  much  at  large,  when 
we  last  were  at  this  fire-side.  We  were  all  agreed,  I  think,  as  to  the 
high  intellectual  and  educational  eminence  of  these  teachers — and  look, 
iiig  back  to  the  general  state  of  science  and  of  society,  civil,  and  eccle- 
siastical, and  political,  at  the  times  when  they  flourished  as  the  orna- 
ments of  our  Alma  Mater,  I  think  we  may,  without  incurring  the  re- 
proach of  being  merely,  laudatores  temporis  acti,  most  confidently  assert, 
that  those  times  were  not  only  characterised  by  a  most  delightful  state 
of  comfort  and  of  repose— but  that  during  that  repose,  there  was  a  spirit 
of  mental — or  I  should  rather  say— of  intellectual  activity  at  work, 
which  was,  at  once  employed  on  far  higher  problems  than  those  which  now 
exercise  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  studious — and  which  promised 
a  very  different  result  to  the  progressive  advances  of  the  human  mind^ 
than  that  which,  firom  disheartening  experience,  we  know  to  have  been 
the  actual  issue. 

It  is  not,  I  ventured  to  suggest,  either  in  nature  or  in  society,  that 
the  most  valuable  crop  is  preparing,  when  there  is  the  greatest  show  of 
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external  activity.     It  is  during  the  quiet,  and  sunshiny,  and  comfortable 
months  of  Summer — when  the  sun  is  careering  in  cloudless  splendour  over 
our  heads — and  when  the  fields  seem  to  lie  in  their  apparently  most  listless 
quiet,  that  the  great  work  of  nature  is  actually  most  energetically,  though 
silently  carried  forward  ; — and  in  life  and  in  society — it  is  not  when  there 
is  most  external  bustle,  that  the  great  topics  which  are  to  give  beauty 
and  progression  to  human  exertion,  are  treated  with  the  most  successful 
effect — or  indicate  most  surely  the  march,  which  thought,  the  leader 
and  guide  of  all  real  progress,  is  commissioned  to  point  out,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  all  the  real  good,  at  which  subordinate  activity  is  aiming. 
The  times  then  to  which,  in  a  former  conversation,  we  were  alluding. 
Were  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  tfmes  of  merely  apathetic  and  self- 
indulgent  repose,  but  .times  of  excitement — though  of  an  excitement  very 
different  from  that  which  characterises  the  present  period — and,  therefore, 
T  added,  it  could  not  but  be,  that  times  so  agitated,  and  so  full  of  inex- 
plicable schemes  and  of  illogical  reasonings,  as  the  present,  must  present 
a  dismal  conti*ast  to  the  philosophical  and  religious  calm  of  those  days, 
when  the  venerable  teachers  of  whom,  at  our  last  meeting,  we  so  largely 
discoursed,  were  the  leaders  of  opinion  among  the  youths  of  our  country 
— and  when  religion  and  philosophy  seemed  to  have  agreed  to  walk  hand 
in  hand  their  quiet,  but  majestic  course  among  men." 

"  Those  times,"  said  our  host,  "  were  indeed  as  different  from  the  pre- 
sent, as  is  the  quiet  and  beautiful  serenity  of  a  summer  morning  m)m 
the  troubled  and  lowering  aspect  of  a  winter  aflemoon." 

**  The  change,  too,"  said  I,  "  has  been,  if  not  sudden,  yet  one,  I 
should  think,  which  offered  few  omens  of  its  coming  to  the  men  of  your 
early  days." 

"  The  common  error  of  mankind,"  said  our  friend,  "  is  to  suppose 
that  any  good  of  which  they  may  happen  to  be  in  possession  will  endure 
with  them  for  ever  ;  and  I  believe,"  said  he,  **  that  no  good  is  supposed 
to  be  so  much  in  this  condition  as  knowledge,  and  the  high  views  and  sen- 
timents which  it  awakens — it  being  almost  unavoidable  for  men  who  live  in 
times  when  light  and  all  its  accompanying  nobleness  of  thought  and  of  feel- 
ing are  prevalent,  not  to  suppose  that  darkness  and  perple^dty  never  again 
can  gain  the  ascendancy,  but  that  rather  light  and  happiness  must  advance 
to  still  higher  degrees  of  perfection, — and  that  thus  one  step  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  race  is  an  infallible  security  for  the  attainment  of  another 
still  higher  and  more  commanding.  I  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  point 
out  to  you  the  erroneous  principles  which  enter  into  and  pervert  all 
such  calculations ;  but  I  do  confess  that  the  changes  amidst  which  we 
are  at  present  living  did  not,  I  believe,  form  any  object  of  most  distant 
expectation  to  even  the  most  clear-sighted  of  the  minds  that  had  enjoyed 
the  delightful  calm  of  the  preceding  }'ears." 

"  It  is  so  far  fortunate,  however,"  said  I,  "  that,  amidst  the  follies, 
and  agitations,  and  miseries  of  such  times,  we  can  not  only  indulge  the 
hope  that  better  days  will  eventually  come  forth,  but  that  we  can  remove 
ourselves  in  imagination  from  our  present  place  and  years,  and  live  over 
again,  in  fancy,  the  better  times  which  are  already  passed." 

'^  I  have  a  full  aMurance,"  said  our  host,  "  that  better  timet  wifi 
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pome  forth,  though  none  of  us  may  be  in  a  condition  to  witness  or  to 
enjoy  their  brightness  ;  and,  therefore,  our  best  solace,  perhaps,  amidst 
the  miseries  of  present  timesj  is  to  be  found,  as  you  have  suggested,  in 
transport  ingourselves,  in  imagination,  to  the  known  and  remembered  scenes 
of  those  early  and  better  days,  amidst  the  felicities  and  brilliant  promises 
in  which  we  have  already  actually  lived." 

"  You  remember,  my  friend,"  said  the  clergyman, ''  what  enthusias- 
tic students  we  all  were,  in  our  younger  days,  of  what  was  then  termed 
the  Intellectual  Philosophy, — and  what  vast  advantages  seemed>  to 
our  youthful  imaginations^  and  even  to  the  minds  of  more  matured 
thinkers,  to  be  the  destined  and  speedy  results  of  that  new  and  &vourite 
species  of  disquisition." 

"  The  '  intellectual  philosophy,' "  replied  our  host,  '*  was  indeed  a 
mighty  improvement  upon  the  dry  and  meagre  and  inapplicable  studies 
of  some  centuries  which  had  preceded  its  appearance, — and  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered,  as  the  taste  for  such  studies  is  native  to  the  minds  of  all 
inquisitive  and  thoughtful  persons,  that  when  food  so  promising  and 
beautiful  in  appearance  was  presented,  the  general  relish  should  have 
hastened  to  satiate  itself  amidst  fruits  so  alluring,  though  not  perhaps 
destined  to  be  the  permanent  or  satisfying  sustenance  of  the  taste  that 
fed  on  it." 

"  It  was,  indeed,  a  magnificent  promise  which  that  new  philosophy 
held  forth,"  said  the  minister,  "  for  we  had  no  doubt — and  were  indeed 
instructed  to  believe — that  the  vast  and  hitherto  unexplored  regions  of 
the  intellectual  kingdom  were  about  to  unfold  views  of  as  rich  and  varied 
beauty — perhaps,  I  might  say — of  far  richer  and  more  varied  beauty 
than  those  which  are  unfolded  to  the  senses  by  the  living  spectacle  of 
the  material  universe.  The  same  path  of  observation  and  experiment 
was  recommended  for  both, — and  having  all  the  materials  of  discovery 
within  ourselves,  we  were  forbidden  to  doubt  that  we  could  fail  of  speedy 
success,  if  we  only  resolutely  followed  out  the  route  which  the  hand  of 
'  THE  master'  had  traced  for  our  progress." 

"  It  is  a  universal  tendency  of  thinking  minds,"  said  our  friend,  "  and 
not  eventually  an  injurious  one  to  believe,  when  any  field  of  science  has 
been  at  any  time  opened  up,  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  last  ma- 
terials of  discovery, — and  that  the  progressive  ages  of  time  are  not  des- 
tined to  unfold  any  richer  or  more  perfect  treat  to  the  imaginations  and 
intellects  of  future  generations.  This  belief  attaches  men  more  strongly 
to  the  study  that  is  for  the  time  before  them,  and  thus  enables  them  to 
prosecute  it  with  better  success  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world,— ^ 
just  as,  in  domestic  life,  each  man  attaches  himself  to  the  interests  of  his 
own  home,  as  if  the  eventual  welfare  of  the  world  depended  on  its  good 
condition — and  not  as  if  he  were  but  one  indistinguishable  unit  of  the 
infinite  myriads  of  minds  that,  till  the  end  of  time,  are  to  busy  them- 
selves with  similar  assiduities." 

*'  I  have  heard,  however,"  said  the  minister,  *'  that  the  philosophy  in 
question  has  since  iiedlen  into  great  neglect, — that  it  is  considered  even 
by  many  who  once  attached  themselves  to  it  with  high  hopes  of  its 
eventual  destinationi  to  have  become  effete, — and  that  nothing  more  is  to 
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be  expected  from  it,  at  leasts  in  the  same  track  of  speculation  in  which 
it  had  formerly  been  prosecuted." 

"  There  again,"  said  our  friend,  "  you  see  another,  though  an  oppo- 
site tendency  of  the  minds  of  men — even  of  thoughtful  and,  as  they  ar» 
generally  represented,  of  wise  men.  When  a  science  is  in  fashion,  they 
attach  themselves  to  it  as  if  it  were  perfect  and  ultimate, — and  when  it 
disappoints  their  expectations,  they  proceed  forthwith  to  denounce  it  at 
something  which  had  been  altogether  without  foundation,  and  not  des- 
tined to  have  any  good  issue  on  future  speculations.  There  is,  however, 
great  limitation  of  view  in  both  cases.  The  science  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  was  in  its  day,  a  great  improvement  on  preceeding  sys- 
tems— some  excellent  fruits  of  it  still  remain, — and  like  all  the  other 
forms  of  speculation  and  of  pursuit,  it  will  eventually  prove  itself  to  have 
been — not  certainly  an  ultimate  and  perfect  result — but  a  contribution 
to  that  great  stream,  which  is  advancing  to  cover  with  beauty  and  ferti- 
lity the  far  distant  ages  of  human  existence." 

"  However,"  continued  the  minister,  "  as  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject was  universally  admitted — as  it  obviously  possessed  great  grandeur 
in  itself — and  as  there  was  a  very  general  and  active  interest  awakened 
in  its  behalf,  there  must,  I  should  think,  have  been  some  great  defect 
or  error  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  which  so  soon  reduced  it  to  a  state 
of  exhaustion  and  decay." 

"  The  truth  seems  to  be,"  replied  our  host,  "  that  great  as  were  the 
merits  of  the  founder  of  this  philosophy,  its  foundations  were  laid  too 
much  upon  the  surface — that  is  to  say — they  consisted  of  generalities 
too  flimsy  and  obvious  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  edifice  which  was  to 
last  throughout  all  coming  times.  Through  aiZ coming  times,  did  I  say? 
That,  sir,  was  speaking  like  one  of  the  foolish  ones, — no  systbm  that 
ever  has,  or  ever  will  be  adopted,  is  destined  for  such  a  duration.  What 
happens  and  always  will  happen  is  this, — one  master  mind  occasionally 
arises,  who  marks  out  the  outlines  of  a  grander  and  more  comprehensive, 
more  useful  and  applicable  system  than  those  which  had  preceded  it- 
other  minds  of  subordinate  power  follow  in  his  tniin,  and  work  up  into 
finished  forms  the  materials  which  he  had  laid  open  for  them — and  by 
degrees  the  capabilities  of  the  original  quarry  are  in  this  manner  ex- 
hausted— and  the  process  stops,  till,  in  the  course  of  things,  another 
mind  of  more  than  ordinary  power  or  compass  is  raised  up,  and  a  still 
broader  and  deeper  foundation  is  laid  for  the  future  assiduities  of  another 
race  of  laborious  workmen." 

*'  Those  master-minds,  of  course,"  said  the  minister,  "  like  all  the 
finer  and  grander  productions  of  nature,  at  least  like  all  those  of  her  pro- 
ductions  that  are  destined  to  generate  lasting  influences,  are  but  of  rare 
occurrence, — and  we  may  indulge  the  hope — though  not  for  ourselves, 
yet  for  the  future  ages  of  the  world — that  systems  of  speculation  and  of 
science,  are  yet  to  be  traced  by  unborn  minds,  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  shall  far  surpass  in  grandeur  and  in  utility,  the  most  boasted  or 
valuable  •f  the  plans  which  past  or  present  times  have  yet  brought  to 
Ught." 

''  Unquestionably/'  said  our  host,  ''  the  master-minds  are  the  openen 
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of  the  great  mines  or  quarries  from  which  the  rude  materials  are  to  be 
drawn— one  such  mind  opens  to  a  certain  extent,  and  his  inferior 
workmen  become  busied  in  the  labour  of  assiduous  and  perhaps  tasteful 
modelling  of  the  blocks  that  have  been  furnished  to  their  skill, — ^but,  in 
process  of  time,  the  excavation  is  carried  into  richer  and  more  capacious 
depths, — and,  eventually,  the  whole  quarry  breathes  \4^ith  forms— -chisel, 
led  from  the  unfashioned  marble — which  almost  rival  in  their  grace  the 
living  and  faultless  productions  of  Nature  herself." 

"  All  that,  however,"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  '*  proceeds  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  there  are  materials  of  discovery  actually  laid  up  ia  the 
regions,  through  which  the  excursions  of  the  intellectual  philosophers  are 
made, — but  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  stated,  upon  what  we  reckoned 
high  authority  in  such  matters,  that  the  real  materials  of  all  such  study 
being  nothing  more  than  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind  itself — and  as  no- 
thing can  be  better  known  to  a  man  than  his  own  thoughts,  the  conclu- 
sion  is  inevitable  that  in  the  regions  of  intellectual  science,  no  discovery, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  conceivable  or  possible." 

"  That,"  said  our  host,  "  is,  I  beUeve,  a  mere  fallacy  of  language, 
or  I  should  rather  say,  a  fallacious  result  of  certain  analogical  modes  of 
conception,  which  have  no  real  application  to  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  human  mind  were  a  storehouse  of  thoughts, 
laid  up  like  lumber  in  an  unfurnished  room,  still  the  value  of  these  ma- 
terials does  not  consist  in  their  insulated  existence,  but  in  the  relation  in 
which  you  can  place  them  to  each  other,  and  in  the  uses  to  which  you 
can  make  them  subservient  for  the  purposes  of  life.  You  in  fact  make 
a  discovery  in  intellectual  processes,  when  you  have  at  any  time  learnt 
so  to  arrange  your  thoughts  as  to  give  them  a  satisfactory  and  pleasing 
coherence  among  themselves,— and  still  more,  when  you  have  succeeded 
in  so  arranging  them  as  to  put  them  in  accordance  with  the  living  scenery 
of  Nature  around  you.  It  is  not  literally,  therefore,  some  new  ma- 
terial of  thought  which  we  seek  to  discover  in  intellectual  science — but 
a  new  and  more  luminous  mode  of  arranging  the  materials  which  are 
common  to  the  whole  human  race,— one  fine  adaptation  of  thoughts  or 
ideas  sometimes,  however,  serves  to  throw  the  whole  furniture  of  our 
minds  into  new  and  more  luminous  and  useful  forms— and  hence  it  is 
that,  in  all  languages,  the  distinction  is  familiarly  recognized,  between 
what  is  termed  an  enlightened  mind,  and  a  dark,  or  narrow,  or  cum- 
bered, or  perplexed  intellect, — and  do  you  not  think  that  the  greatest  of 
all  discoveries  would  be  that  which  should  enable  any  one  human  being 
— and  eventually  by  his  means  the  general  intellect  of  the  species — ^to 
look  around  them  with  a  more  enlightened  gaze  on  all  the  subjects  of 
observation  or  of  thought  that  may  suggest  themselves  to  their  consider- 
ation ? 

"  To  return  to  our  former  illustration,  it  is  not  any  new  material  for 
which  we  are  seeking — but  the  real  and  existing  marble  of  the  quarry, 
traced  through  richer  veins,  and  made  subservient  to  the  exhibition  of 
more  graceful  or  more  valuable  forms. 

"Socrates  and  Bacon,  without  having  been  themselves  the  discoverers  of 
any  one  fact  of  phyBicsJ  utility,  were  eonfessedly  the  most  valuable  dis- 
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•coverers  that  have,  throughout  the  long  past  ages  of  the  world,  enridied 
the  intellectual  treasures  of  mankind, — simply  because  they  taught  men 
better  than  they  had  ever  been  taught  previously,  to  arrange  the  mate- 
rials with  which  Nature  had  funiished  them,— or  to  pursue  trauits  of 
thought,  unincumbered  by  formerly  existing  rubbish,  which  eventually 
led  to  the  most  valuable  and  enduring  acquisitions." 

"  In  a  word,  the  most  valuable  fact  of  a  mere  physical  kind  that  ever 
wag  discovered,  is  of  far  inferior  value  to  the  service  performed  by  him, 
who  removes  some  previous  darkness  from  the  common  apprehensions  of 
men, — who  enables  them  better  to  arrange  and  manage  the  materials 
of  thought  that  are  common  to  them  all, — and  who  thus  places  them  as 
it  were  on  a  vantage  ground,  from  which  they  can  look  with  a  more 
enlightened  and  gratified  eye  on  the  whole  of  the  majestic  and  lovely 
landscape  which  nature  has  unfolded  for  their  study. 

"  This  is  the  true  purpose  or  issue  of  the  intellectual  philosophy, 
supposing  it  to  be  conducted  in  a  legitimate  and  successful  manner, — and 
this  purpose  it  is,  whatever  may  be  the  imperfect  forms  which  that  species 
of  speculation  occasionally  a8sumes,-»or  whatever  the  neglect  into  which 
it  may  sometimes  fall, — which  will  .ever  render  its  subjects  the  most 
interesting  and  intrinsically  grand  of  all  others,  to  inquisitive  and  com. 
prehensive  minds. 

"  I  have  understood,"  said  I,  *'  that  the  continental  philosophers,  es- 
pecially those  of  central  Europe,  have  distinguished  themselves  by  hav- 
ing assumed  some  high  stations  of  thought, — which  have  enabled  them 
to  open  up  many  interesting  and  magnificent  tracks  of  formerly  untried 
speculation. 

"  Our  native  philosophy,  and  that  of  the  continental  schools,"  replied 
my  friend,  "  originated  from  the  same  source,  though  for  the  time  they 
have  taken  different  directions.  Ours  was  too  timid  and  too  low-pitched 
in  its  object, — and  that  of  the  continent,  soared  at  once  into  the  most 
transcendental  and  almost  invisible  regions  of  thought.  They  have  each 
nearly  exhausted  their  capabilities  in  the  tracks  which  they  individually 
followed, — but  neither  of  them  has  on  that  account  been  without  iu 
destined  use  to  the  progress  of  science.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  already 
beginning  not  only  to  approximate  to  each  other,  but  mutually  to  borrow 
lights  which  will  subserve  the  common  cause.  The  philosophy  of  Scotland 
18  beginning  to  rise  to  a  higher  station  by  the  aid  of  the  lights  which  it 
has  derived  from  Germany, — and  the  science  of  Germany  is  assuming  a 
more  palpable  and  useful  character  by  its  alliance  with  the  cautious  spi- 
rit and  applicable  deductions  of  the  native  speculation  of  Scotland. 

"  Eventually  a  better  science  than  either  will  be  the  result, — and  this 
is  the  kind  of  service  which  speculation,  even  in  its  most  limited  or  er- 
roneous forms,  is  ever  performing  for  the  ultimate  illumination  of  the 
world, — just  as  the  gigantic  work  of  Hume,  though  it  seemed  to  fall 
dead  from  the  j)re8s, — yet  gave  an  impulse  to  minds  of  similar  powers 
with  his  own,  which  has  eventually  generated  the  two  distinct,  though 
approximating  forms  into  which  the  whole  speculative  science  of  Europe 
in  rtt  present  divided." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  minister,  that  if  the  object  which  the 
mental  philosophers  held  out  aa  1\\«  object  of  their  labours  could  be  at- 
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tained, — I  mean,  a  thorough  and  grand  survey  of  the  intellectual  king- 
dom,— it  would  be  an  exploit  of  matchless  consequence,— -and  productive 
of  singular  interest  to  the  students  of  it." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  replied  my  friend,  "  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
design, — and  as  to  the  interest  which  it  would  excite,  only  think  how 
ardently  all  minds  of  any  curiosity  or  reach  of  thought  attach  themselves 
to  speculations  of  this  kind, — how  much  they  are  to  the  taste  even  of 
uneducated  men,  when  a  speculation  unencumbered  by  technicalities  and 
purely  metaphysical  distinctions  is  presented  to  them, — and  you  will  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  taste  more  natiiral  to  the  human  mind— or  re- 
specting the  momentous  grandeur  of  the  objects  of  which  it  has  so  pro- 
found an  impression." 

'*But  howcomes  it  then,"  said  I,  "that  intellectual  or  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions are  in  general  so  dry, — and  have  gained  the  character  of  being 
among  the  most  uninteresting  of  all  studies." 

"  Simply,"  repHed  our  host,  "  because  the  navigation  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  among  narrow  straits  and  dangerous  rocks^ — which  required  to 
be  blown  up  and  cleared, — that  the  ultimate  progress  of  the  voyage 
might  be  performed  with  safety  and  freedom.  But  let  the  passage  be 
unimpeded  by  such  restraints, — and  the  progress  of  the  navigation  would 
then  open  up  views  of  boundless  and  matchless  grandeur, — which  would 
be  contemplated  by  all  minds  with  undivided  and  devouring  interest. 
Some  such  views  have  already  been  opened  up, — and  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  but  earnests  of  the  still  grander  and  more  interesting  scenes 
which  are  yet  to  be  explored." 

"  I  see  now  better  than  ever  I  did  before,"  said  the  doctor^  *'  the 
meaning  and  foi*ce  of  the  analogy  which  has  often  struck  me^  between 
what  are  called  views  or  extensive  landscapes  on  the  face  of  external  na- 
ture,— and  what  in  common  and  in  philosophical  discourse,  are  familiarly 
termed,  the  views  which  any  minds  may  have  acquired  respecting  things 
intellectual  or  spiritual.  The  latter  are  but  the  mind  itself  arranging  its 
own  thoughts,  and  putting  them  in  accordance  with  the  scene  around  it, 
— and  taking,  according  as  its  views  are  of  a  lower  or  higher  kind,  a 
more  humble  or  a  more  commanding  vantage-ground  from  which  to  spe- 
culate respecting  all  surrounding  objects." 

"  There  is  more  in  such  analogies,"  replied  my  friend,  "  than  unre- 
fiective  minds  are  commonly  aware  of,— and  they  too  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  speculations  to  which  the  student  of  mind  can  be 
directed. 

"  But  I  am  afraid,  my  friend,"  said  he,  addressing  the  minister,  'Hhat 
if  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  soon  become  so  involved  in  the  in- 
terest of  such  speculations,  as  to  forget  the  object  which  we  first  proposed 
to  ourselves,  that,  1  mean,  of  going  back  in  imagination  to  the  great  and 
promising  times,  when  you  and  I  were  young, — and  when  there  was  no 
symptom,  even  in  so  much  as  a  small  cloud  on  the  sky,  of  the  darken, 
ing  hurricane  which  is  now  raging  over  the  world  without  us.  Was  it 
true,  my  friend,"  added  he,  "  that  religion  was  as  much  in  a  state  of 
grateful  and  promising  quiet  in  those  days,  as  either  the  calm  speculations 
of  the  philosq^hen,  or  the  general  condition  of  social  and  domestic  life." 
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"  It  has  often,  struck  me/'  said  the  clergyman,  "  that  all  the  styles 
of  conduct  and  of  thought  have  commonly  at  the  same  period  in  the  progress 
of  society  a  wonderful  correspondence  of  character, — and  seem  as  if  they 
either  borrowed  their  aspects  irom  each  other,  or  were  all  influenced  by 
some  more  general  and  pervading  aspect.  At  the  present  time  it  is  no- 
torious that  philosophy,  and  religion,  and  political  and  social  life  are  all 
equally  in  a  perturbed  and  distracted  condition, — nor  do  I  think  it  ac- 
cordant  with  the  usual  course  of  things  that  one  of  them  should  be  in  a 
state  of  repose  or  of  quiet  progress,  while  the  others  were  in  a  process  of 
agitated  transition.  It  is  as  certain  that  in  the  former  times  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  the  calm  spirit  by  which  philosophy  was  charac- 
terised, seemed  to  be  partaken  of  by  the  religious  and  morsd  opinions  of 
the  community — and  by  the  habits  of  all  the  orders  of  active,  of  social,  and 
of  domestic  life." 

'*  It  would  lead  us  into  too  profound  a  disquisition,"  said  our  host, 
if  we  should  at  'this  moment  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  of 
these  has  so  far  the  power  of  influencing  the  others  as  to  produce  this 
uniformity  of  character, — or  whether,  as  I  rather  suppose,  they  all  re- 
ceive their  aspect  and  condition,  from  preceding  and  deeper  movements, 
which  it  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  but  most  difficult  problems  of  science 
to  point  out.  Passing  by  this  speculation,  then,  for  the  moment,  tell  us,  I 
pray  you,  what  you  remember  of  the  state  of  religion  in  those  past  days, 
and  what  your  opinion  now  is  of  the  condition  in  which  it  then  existed, 
as  compared  with  its  present  aspect  and  influences." 

*'  That,"  replied  the  minister,  "  is  a  subject  which  you  may  well  be- 
lieve has  often  and  seriously  occupied  my  thoughts, — for  no  two  times 
were  ever  more  different  in  all  their  characteristics,— and  I  consider  my- 
self as  now  standing  among  the  last  remnants  of  a  system  which  once 
was  in  high  honour,  but  which  is  now  almost  universally  decried  and 
dishonoured." 

'*  I  know  nothing  more  worthy  of  a  philosophical  study,"  said  my 
friend,  "  than  the  history  of  your  church.  I  say  a  philosophical  study, 
for  I  am  aware  that  that  history  may  be  so  read  as  merely  to  awaken 
or  cherish  feelings  of  parti zanship  either  in  favour  of  the  one  party  or  of 
the  other, — but  when  considered  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  it  pre- 
sents the  interesting  spectacle  of  men  contending  for  great  principles, — 
and  these  men  often  of  vast  intellect  and  of  high  accomplishment, — ^yet 
so  little  imbued  with  the  maxims  of  liberal  feeling  as  to  have  contendeS 
sometimes  with  equal  energy  for  the  most  absurd  principles  and  views  as 
for  the  most  valuable  and  independent." 

*'  The  strife,  indeed,"  said  the  minister,  "  was  both  fervent  and  long- 
continued, — for  it  endured  almost  without  cessation  for  the  space  of 
two  centuries  ; — yet  at  length  we  fancied  that  we  had  reached  the  period 
for  which  the  best  friends  of  the  Church  had  always  been  looking  forward 
during  the  season  of  her  war&re; — and  some  great  men,  whose  views  of 
policy  were  as  liberal,  as  their  other  acquirements  and  talents  were  great, 
having  gained  the  mastery  in  our  republic,  a  system  of  administration  was 
commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  continued,  Irom 
that  time,  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  which  seemed  to  realise  wlttt> 
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ever  the  best  friends  of  our  establishment  had  hoped  for>— and  promised 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  still  more  advanced  period  of  quiet  and  of  pro- 
gress." 

"  I  believe,"  said  my  friend,  ''that  about  the  period  of  whidi  you  speak, 
the  maTJms  of  government  adopted  by  your  church  were  both  wise  and 
liberal, — the  style  of  her  pulpit  ministrations  was  also  greatly  improve^, 
— and  above  all,  she  had  divested  herself  of  what  her  friends  always 
considered  as  her  greatest  blemish, — I  mean,  the  practice  which  she  had 
borrowed  from  the  Catholic  Church,  of  interfering  with  the  private  affairs 
of  her  people, — and  the  foolish  wish  to  exercise  a  despotic  mfluence  over 
the  most  minute  actions  of  her  officiating  clergy." 

"  In  many  respects.  Sir,"  replied  the  minister,  "  that  was  a  period 
not  only  of  liberal  and  wise  policy,  but  of  great  honour  and  happiness  to 
our  establishment.  Our  clergy  devoted  themselves  in  a  liberal  and  as* 
siduous  manner  to  the  duties  of  their  station, — they  met  each  other  more 
like  friends  and  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  great  and  good  cause  than 
they  had  ever  done  before, — the  people  frequented  their  ministrations 
with  a  purer  desire  to  become  partakers  of  the  blessings  of  religious  in- 
struction,— education  prospered  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  pastors,-— 
the  Church  was  universally  respected, — she  obtained  the  esteem  and  ap* 
probation  of  all  other  Christian  communities  for  the  efficacy  of  her  instir 
tutions,  and  the  exemplary  lives  of  her  functionaries, — peace  brooded 
over  all  her  manses,  and  all  her  parishes — ^and  the  life  of  a  Scottish 
clergyman  was  then  justly  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  enviable,  be^- 
cause  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  useful,  towards  which  the  ambition  of 
a  well-educated  man  could  be  directed." 

"  I  have  heard  beautiful  sermons  preached  in  Scotland  during  that  pe^ 
riod,"  said  our  host,  *'  both  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment,  and  in 
those  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen,  who  maintained  a  tolerated  existence 
in  her  bosom.  Indeed  I  can  scarcely  conceive  anything  finer  or  more 
effective  both  in  matter  and  in  execution  than  were  the  discourses  of 
some  of  the  latter,  to  whom  at  that  period  of  ray  studies  I  was  accus* 
tonied  to  listen.  The  whole  service  was  like  a  piece  of  fine  music,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  lift  the  soul  to  heavenly  meditation — and  I  have, 
indeed,  often  regretted  when  the  notes  of  the  organ  struck  up  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  service,  so  inferior  did  their  influence  seem  to  that  of 
the  still  finer  music  which  had  previously  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the 
accomplished  and  tasteful  preachers." 

"  I  do  not  say,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "  that  even  the  best  of  the 
preachers  of  our  establishment  were  equal  to  those  whom  you  have  so 
lauded,  and  whose  names,  I  think,  I  could  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing. Still  the  elements  of  a  sound  and  rational  style  of  pulpit 
ministration  seemed  to  have  obtained  very  generally  among  us,  and  we 
were  almost  universally  inclined  to  believe  that  the  progress  would  con- 
tinue, and  that  still  more  perfect  models  would  come  forth  as  science  and 
taste  were  improved.  Alas,"  he  added,  "  you  know  what  has  been  the 
actual  and  very  opposite  result." 

"  You  forget,  however,"  said  our  friend,  "  that  as  there  is  a  princifrfe 
of  good  even  in  a  things  evil,  there  is  also  at  all  times  a  tendency  tasome- 
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thing  wrong  or  defective  even -in  things  that  in  their  general  constitution 
and  aspect  are  good.  The  truth  is,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  calmness  of  yoor 
religious  services  had  begun  to  degenerate  into  apathy — the  soundoeM 
of  your  pulpit  discourses  mto  coldness  and  want  of  animation— and  the 
liberty  of  your  more  private  conduct  into  a  neglect  of  salutary  discipline 
and  inspection  ;  and  when  such  things  take  place,  a  change  is  alwap 
about  to  occur,  by  means  of  which  the  useful  and  becoming  activity  of 
life  is  restored,  not  however  by  greater  animation  in  the  course  which 
had  previously  been  pursued,  but  by  a  violent  agitation,  which  seems  for 
the  time  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  system  which  it  is  des- 
tined eventually  to  reform  or  to  alter." 

*'  Yet,"  said  the  minister,  "  I  do  not  so  much  wonder  at  that,  as  at 
the  attempts  which  are  making  to  bring  back  the  most  absurd  maxims 
of  our  early  policy,  and  to  subject  the  lives  and  consciences  of  all  ranks 
of  the  community  to  an  inquisitorial  inspection  and  restraint  which  ought 
not  to  exist  in  any  society — and  which  we  might  have  thought  that  the 
progressing  intellect  of  the  age  would  have  shewn  to  be  as  full  of  danger 
as  of  folly." 

"  Yet,"  said  our  host,  "  it  is  perhaps  as  well  for  the  ultimate  issue  that 
the  attempt  has  been  made— for  the  improved  sense  of  the  community, 
and  its  fondness  for  freedom  and  liberality  of  action,  will  assuredly  put  a 
stop  to  all  such  unbecoming  and  impolitic  intrusion  ;  and,  eventually, 
your  church  will  find  herself  forced  entirely  and  for  ever,  to  abandon  a 
system  of  conduct,  which  she  ought  never  to  have  adopted,  and  which, 
as  we  said,  has  always  been  regarded  as  her  most  offensive  blemish. 
We  may  hope,  however,  great  or  distressing  as  may  be  the  convulsions 
through  which  she  has  now  to  pass,  that  she  is  destined  to  come  forth 
irom  the  trial  a  still  purer  and  more  effective  establishment  than  she 
has  ever  yet  been." 

"  By  all  my  love  for  the  sacred  edifices  in  which  we  have  wor- 
shipped, for  the  fields  on  which  we  have  looked  with  delight,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  descendants  of  families  with  whose  welfare 
all  my  affections  have  been  entwined,  I  earnestly  pray  that  such  an 
issue  may  speedily  be  realised." 

I  now  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  with  all  respect  for  the  learned 
professions,  their  members  were  often  very  deeply  ignorant  of  the  exten- 
sive changes  that  were  beginning  to  take  place  in  the  world  around,  and 
were  proverbially  disposed  to  believe  that  their  own  systems  of  know- 
ledge and  of  conduct  were  the  only  ones  that  were  either  fitted  to  gain, 
or  that  were  actually  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  community." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  our  fiiend,  "  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
your  remark — and  you  know  the  splendid  passage  to  the  same  purpose  in 
one  of  the  treatises  of  our  old  Master."  "  The  religious  and  academical 
establishments,  says  he,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  are  not  without  their 
use  to  the  historian  of  the  human  mind.  Immoveably  moored  to  the 
same  station  by  the  strength  of  their  cables  and  the  weight  of  thdr 
anchors,  they  enable  him  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  current  by 
Vrhich  the  rest  of  the  world  are  borne  along." 

^'  Indeed/'  continued  our  host^^  "  amidst  all  the  apparent  calm  and 
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promising  aspect  of  the  period  we  have  been  reviewing,  the  elements  of 
changes  were  at  work  which  were  ultimately,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  'time,  to  bring  forth  results  which  neither  retired  philosophers 
nor  officiating  clergymen  had  in  the  least  suspected.  Poets  sprung  up 
who  give  a  new  turn  to  the  imaginations  and  tastes  of  the  age — critics 
of  singular  boldnessand  power  brought  all  contemporary  erudition  underthe 
cognizance  of  the  people— periodical  works  of  all  kinds  and  qualities  were 
circulated  throughout  all  ranks  of  the  community — learning  began  to  de- 
scend from  colleges  and  churches  into  the  most  common  retreats  of  life, 
— and  men  were  seen  coming  forth  from  the  lowest  ranks,  and  without 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  to  take  an  effectual  share  in  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  direction  of  public  taste  and 
opinion.  Political  changes  of  a  corresponding  character  were  at  the  same 
time  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished, — and  all  this  was  silently  going 
forward,  while  the  philosophers  still  slumbered  over  their  lifeless  theo- 
ries— and  the  clergy  were  becoming  daily  more  remiss  in  their  discipline 
and  studies — and  the  dominant  party  in  the  state,  having  long  been  in 
possession  of  power,  could  not  entertain  a  suspicion  that  it  was  ever  to 
be  wrested  from  their  hands.  You  know  what  the  result  has  been — how 
speedily  it  has  been  accomplished — and  how  different  in  its  kind  from  any 
thing  that  was  contemplated  by  the  most  sagacious  of  the  retired  thinkers 
of  the  period." 

"  Yet,"  said  the  minister,  "  there  is  one  strange  inconsistency  in 
what  is  at  present  going  forward.  In  one  sense  this  is  the  age  of  prac- 
tical improvements — of  mechanical  industry— of  chemical  discovery — 
and  of  economical  applications.  But  in  another,  it  is  as  remarkable  for 
the  wildness  and  inapplicability  of  the  speculative  notions,  which  infest 
the  minds  of  men." 

"  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty,"  said  our  friend,  "  in  accounting 
for  these  seemingly  different  aspects.  The  age  is  one  in  which  both  the 
speculative  and  the  active  propensities  of  the  race  are  strongly  at  work. 
Action  has  already  obtained  some  instruments  which  are  of  real  utility,  and 
speculation  is  busied  in  seeking  for  others  which  it  has  not  yet  found, 
but  which  it  will  eventually  discover  ;  for  thus  it  always  is  with  human 
science  and  human  progress.  What  is  foolish  and  inapplicable  in  science 
is  ultimately  laid  aside,  even  from  the  speculations  of  the  learned, — but 
every  thing  that  is  of  real  value  for  the  progress  of  life,  passes  from 
its  first  discoverers  into  the  busy  haunts  and  active  arrangements  of  men, 
— and  the  result  of  the  present  agitations  of  thought  and  of  opinion  will 
sooner  or  later,  be  a  more  abundant  and  useful  application  of  all  disco- 
veries to  the  real  wants  and  progressive  welfare  of  the  world." 

*'  I  confess,  however,"  said  the  minister,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
fidence with  which  we  look  forward  to  such  results, — and  however  cheer- 
ing the  assurance  of  their  eventual  arrival  may  be,  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
thingtolive  in  the  midst  of  such  changes  and  such  extravagancies  of  opinion. 
To  a  pei-son  of  quiet  habits  like  myself,  they  are  peculiarly  disagreeable ; 
and,  indeed,  I  sometimes  fancy  myself,  amidst  such  agitations,  like  a 
person  standing  on  a  bridge,  when  all  the  waters  are  raging  around  him. 
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— and  when  every  motioa  n^ch  he  feek  seem  to  threaten  to  bury  him  in 
the  uproar." 

"  Recollect,  however,  my  good  friend,"  said  our  koit»  ^'  that  at  this 
moment  you  are  in  a  warm  and  quiet  room,—- and  that  you  only  hour 
the  distant  sound  of  the  tempest  which  is  raging  without.  Be  so  good 
as  put  the  wine  in  circulation,  and  let  our  united  aspirations  be— me- 
liora  aperamus" 

Such,  respected  reader,  is  a  specimen  of  friendly  and  social  conversa- 
tions which  actually  took  place  during  that  intensely  anxious  time  when 
the  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  were  heard,  which  threatened  most 
mischievous  consequences  to  our  beloved  Church — and  when  many  per- 
sons  of  quiet  minds,  besides  those  mentioned  as  interlocutors  in  tbii 
communication,  were  fain  to  seek  occasional  refuge  from  the  tempest,  by 
a  deeper  attachment  to  social  endearments,  and  a  recoUective  retreat  to 
those  long  preceding  times,  when  every  thing  gave  omens  of  a  very  dif* 
ferent  coming  condition  both  of  church  and  state.  The  disruption  had 
not  taken  place  when  the  conversations  we  have  detailed  employed  the 
leisure  of  the  interlocutors — and  the  worst,  probably,  that  was  anticipat- 
ed, was  the  predominance  of  a  party  whose  motives  and  modes  of 
acting  were  regarded  as  anything  but  liberal  and  desirabler— the  conse- 
quent embittering  of  private  feeling,  throughout  all  the  grades  and  va- 
rieties of  society — and  especially  a  backward  movement  of  all  the  inte. 
rests,  which,  either  as  religious,  or  as  literary  and  scientific  persons,  we 
were  disposed  to  regard  with  the  profoundest  attachment  and  reverence. 
The  disruption  was  more  than  the  realization  of  the  very  worst  fears  that 
had  been  entertained — and,  though  there  is  lesspublic  excitement  now  than 
when  that  event  was  more  recent  in  its  effects,  there  is  no  mistake  as  to 
the  fact,  that  a  most  abundant  source  of  acrimonious  feeling  is  still 
diffusing  its  bitter  waters  over  the  most  sequestered  scenes  of  private 
life^...it  is  also  notorious,  that  though  a  i'ew  persons,  who  least  deserved  it, 
have  been  benefited  by  that  movement,  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  domestic  misery  and  privation  which  can  be  distinctly  traced  to 
that  transaction ;— as  also,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  interests  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  have  not  undergone  any  advancement,  but,  on  the 
contrary  have,  by  that  means,  been  greatly  deteriorated  and  impeded. 
We  are  the  farthest  possible  from  wishing  to  add  one  drop  of  bitterness 
to  the  abhorred  cup, — but  as  truthful  and  impartial  historians,  we  state 
the  fact. 
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By  S.  D.  S. 

Wk  shall  be  greatly  mistaken,  if  the  author  of  the  verses  we  are 
about  to  present  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  do  not  speedily  take  hii 
place  as  decidedly  at  the  head  of  that  illustrious  band  of  foAh-coming 
poets,  who  are,  at  present,  giving  such  high  promise  as  to  the  literary 
and  poetic  glory  of  our  country. 
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The  author  is,  as  yet^  anonymous^  and  is  only  known  by  some  small 
•elections  of  his  poems^  which  have  been  circulated  as  specimens  and 
precursors  of  longer  and  more  ambitious  compositions,  which  are  even- 
tually to  be  presented  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  ;  and  with  the 
usual  modesty  of  genius,  the  author  has  prefaced  the  poems  which  have 
already  appeared,  by  the  following  exquisite  lines,  which  will,  of  them- 
selves,  we  doubt  not,  serve  as  a  recommendation  to  the  judicious 
reader,  to  the  careful  and  delighted  perusal  of  all  that  is  to  follow. 

^^  No  laurel  leaves,  no  sweet  un&ding  flowers, 
Bloom  in  the  garland  of  these  simple  lines; 
They  are  but  rushes  woven  in  random  hours, 
Like  those  some  lonely  shepherd-boy  entwines. 

^*  The  while  his  fingers  plant  the  scentless  wreath. 
He  finds  some  pleasure  in  his  idle  skill ; 
At  even,  he  leaves  it  withering  on  the  heath, 
Or  strews  its  fragments  on  the  moorland  nil.*' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  modest  but  exquisitely  beautiful  dis- 
claimer, we  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  a  polish  in  the  diction, — a  soft 
and  yet  rich  beauty  in  the  imagery, — a  felicitous  selection  in  the  subjects, 
— and,  above  all,  a  captivating  and  most  intellectual  evolution  of  the 
deeper  meaning  which  lies  hid,  and  ought  to  be  evoked  as  lying  hid, 
under  all  merely  visible  or  imaginative  pictures, — which  at  once  mark 
out  the  author  as  an  artist  of  the  very  highest  rank, — and  which  will  not 
only  recommend  his  productions  to  the  approval  of  all  judicious  critics, 
even  on  a  cursory  perusal, — ^but  which  will  so  fascinate  the  reader,  as  to 
beget  in  him  an  earnest  desire  to  make  them  so  peculiar  to  his  mind,  by 
frequent  recitation,  as  to  give  them  the  rank  of  permanent  and  most 
cherished  portions  of  his  own  intellectual  furniture. 

Our  author  is  not  one  of  those  aspirants  afler  public  favour,  who 
think  themselves  entitled  to  plead  that  they  have  been  trained  to  occu- 
pations and  studies  of  a  very  different  kind,— or  perhaps,  that  they  have 
not  even  had  the  advantage  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  liberal  or  gen- 
teel education.  On  tjie  contrary,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  his  case,  an  origi- 
nal mental  endowment  of  the  richest  and  finest  kind  has  been  cultivated 
and  improved,  and  brought  out  into  its  highest  degree  of  finish  by  all  the 
aids  which  liberal  study,  extensive  acquaintance  with  classical  scenery, 
and  assiduous  application  to  the  practice  of  his  art,  could  supply ; — and 
yet,  with  all  this  high  finish  by  which  his  poems  are  characterized, 
there  is  also  apparent  in  them  an  ease,  a  simplicity,  and  a  directness  to 
their  purpose,  which  the  simplest  minds  may  perceive  and  appreciate. 

Our  author,  however,  is  not  one  of  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  verse-making  as  either  a  profession,  or  the  most  peculiar 
and  engrossing  occupation  of  his  life.  The  reader  has  already  learned 
that  the  author  considers  his  rhymes  as  but 

'^  rushes  woven  at  random  hours, 
Like  those  some  lonely  shepherd-boy  entwines ;" 

and  yet  with  all  this  want  of  solicitude  on  his  part  as  to  the  perfection 
of  his  work,  there  is  apparent  in  every  one  of  hit  poems  a  high  finish 
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both  of  thought  and  of  expression  which  the  most  cultivated  minds  will 
be  the  readiest  to  recognise  and  to  applaud. 

But  what  most  of  all  seems  to  us  to  characterise  our  author^  and  to 
distinguish  him  from  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  are  classed 
as  the  "  minor  poets,"  is  the  line  endowment  of  what  we  might  call  "  a 
rich  sentimental  philosophy,"  which  enables  him  not  merely  to  produce 
a  highly  finished  picture,  and  to  indicate  the  feeling  which  the  most 
cursory  glance  is  able  to  descry,  but  to  evolve  the  deeper  and  more  in- 
structive purpose  which  lies  hid  under  all  the  more  superficial  appear- 
ances by  which  all  the  productions  and  processes  of  nature  are  charac- 
terized. It  is  the  want  of  this  power  of  tracing  the  more  profound 
characteristics  of  nature's  productions,  that  constitutes  the  chief  defect  in 
the  mental  endowment  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  delineation  of  the  merely  material  appearances 
which  nature  and  life  assume.  Most  of  these  authors  paint  well,  and 
have  even  a  glimpse  of  the  feeling  which  their  pictures,  as  transcripts 
from  nature,  are  adapted  to  produce ; — but,  in  general,  they  are  sadly  de- 
ficient in  the  power  of  leading  the  minds  of  their  readers  into  the  deep 
mysteries  of  thought  and  of  sentiment,  which  nature,  when  philosophi- 
cally contemplated,  is,  in  every  instance,  fitted  to  suggest ; — and  it  is 
hence,  that  small  pieces  of  poetry  are,  in  general,  so  little  qualified  to 
satisfy  the  intellectual  appetite  of  the  reader  ; — and  that  poetry  altoge- 
ther is  so  apt  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  fi'ivolous  and  least  in- 
tellectual  of  all  the  pursuits  to  which  a  mind  of  high  endowments  or 
fine  susceptibilities  can  be  supposed  to  addict  itself,  either  as  a  composer 
or  a  mere  devoted  reader  of  such  productions. 

Now  it  is  the  possession  of  this  higher  power,  in  which  reason  and 
imagination  seem  as  if  finely  blended  and  thoroughly  fused,  as  it  were, 
into  each  other,  that  the  crowning  merit  of  our  author  seerns  to  us  to 
consist — and  it  is  this,  we  believe,  which,  in  addition  to  beautiful  lan- 
guage and  exquisite  painting,  renders  the  perusal  of  his  poems  so  rich 
and  satisfying  a  treat  to  all  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  and  the 
benefit  of  their  perusal. 

In  proof  of  what  we  have  now  stated,  we  beg  to  present  to  the  notice 
of  the  reader  the  following  poem,  and  to  request  him  to  notice  espe- 
cially the  stanzas  in  which  the  moral  and  sentimental  lessons  suggested 
by  decay,  are  so  exquisitely  and  philosophically  traced. 

THE  RUINED  CHAPEL. 

Noflsa  Senhora  da  £speraii9a. 

^^  The  same  hills  stand  around  it,  and  it  lends 

A  beauty  to  the  spot  it  naced  of  yore ; 
The  old  winds  haunt  it  stul ;  each  season  bends 

The  light  and  ^adow  round  it  as  before ; 
But  Time  hath  swathed  it  in  his  garb  of  grey  ; 
It  feels  the  load  of  years,  and  slowly  wastes  away. 

"  How  many  suns  have  gone  up  that  fair  sky. 

Since  first  its  builders  rear'd  it,  stone  by  stone ! 
How  oft  has  Midnight,  with  her  star-blue  eye. 
Beheld  it  in  the  valley  dim  and  lone ! 
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Age  has  erased  its  date,  and  it  appears 

To  greyhair  d  men  the  same  as  in  their  childish  yean. 

"  Yet  what  they  heard  in  childhood  still  they  tell : 

How  in  the  ancient  time  a  shepherd  found 
An  image  of  the  Virgin,  hy  a  well 

That  gush'd  within  the  enclosure  of  this  ground  ; 
And  how  to  mystic  auguries  this  ga^e  scope. 
Until  a  chapel  rose — Our  Lady*8  Shrine  of  Hope. 

"  Then  rung  the  small  hell  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  duly  as  the  waning  light  was  pale 
Upon  the  peaks,  its  chimes  were  home  away 

In  mellowing  cadences  far  up  the  vale : 
The  goatherd  heard  it  on  the  uplands  hare. 
And  crossM  his  swarthy  hrow,  and  said  his  evening  prayer. 

*^  And  down  these  mountain-paths,  when  Sabhath  rest 
Was  on  the  valleys,  worshippers  were  seen 
Trooping  obedient  to  the  mild  behest ; 

Or  on  the  ways  that  wind  through  chest-nuts  green. 
O  !  if  with  erring  rites  they  bent  the  knee. 
Be  theirs  the  guilt  who  8eal*d  the  Word  that  should  be  free. 

"  But  Time's  bell  rung  a  dirge,  and  now  has  ceased 
The  solemn  chant — the  sweet  aerial  hymn ; 
Fallen  is  the  altar  where  the  vested  priest, 

While  lights  through  odorous  smoKe  were  glimmering  dim, 
To  act  the  dread  Atonement  fondly  strove, 
As  if  the  Cross  were  vain^  and  Cavalry's  bleeding  Love ! 

The  wild  weeds  rustle  on  the  arches  tall, 

The  wind-sown  grass  springs  rank  upon  the  floor. 

The  gadding  bramble  muffles  court  ana  wall, 
And  nets  its  thorny  curtain  in  the  door. 

And  moss-stain'd  stones,  sunk  deep  into  the  mould. 

Have  here,  since  first  they  fell,  had  leisure  to  grow  old. 

Yet,  ancient  pile !  the  elements  that  waste 

Deal  gently,  for  they  soften  and  atone ; 
A  milder  beauty  thev  have  round  thee  cast ; 

With  richer  tints  have  crusted  every  stone. 
It  is  a  silent  power  that  Tinrie  employs. 
Which  veils  his  certain  end,  and  decks  what  he  destroys. 

Therefore  thou  enviest  not  the  leafy  trees, 

Nor  the  old  hills  w^hich,  with  a  stedfast  eye. 
Confront  Time's  lifted  scythe  through  centuries, 

Knowing  that,  when  they  perish.  He  must  die. 
Since  out  of  this  slow  waste  a  pensive  grace 
Has  grown,  which  beautifies  this  solita^  place.- 

For  all  Decay  tends  ever  towards  peace ;  ' 

Deep  at  his  heart  lives  Silence,  and  the  rest 
Which  nature  by  continual  ministries 

Breathes  to  us  out  of  her  maternal  breast ; 
And  here  the  same  sweet  influence  soothes  and  thrilla 
My  spirit,  as  among  the  lonely  woods  and  hills. 

The  white-tower  d  city  far  below  me  lies, 

Beyond  it  spreads  the  calm  blue  Libyan  Sea ; 
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And  on  the  furthest  limit  of  the  akiea, 

A  long  low  purple  dmid  haogs  hasQ  j, 
That  seems,  thus  dim  with  light,  a  summer  isle. 
For  which  heaven*6  festive  face  doth  ever  keep  a  emil*. 

"  But  when  on  all  earth's  glory  will  there  be 

A  consecration !  when  will  promised  days 
With  temple  light  illumine  land  and  seai 

Even  here,  as  through  the  future  time  I  gaie, 
A  hopeful  omen  rises  in  my  heart, 
A  vision  cheers  the  way  by  which  I  now  depart. 

'^  Deca3ring  as  thou  art,  thou  may'st  still  stand 

To  hear  the  sound  of  Christian  psalms  once  more. 

To  see  a  purer  faith  exalt  the  land, 
A  holier  ministration  than  before ; 

Thus,  by  a  blessing  to  thy  youth  denied. 

Thy  latest  age  may  be  serenely  glorified. 

These  are  merely  specimens  of  the  smaller  selection  of  poems  which 
the  author  has  already  printed,  but  a  far  greater  and  richer  treat  yet 
awaits  the  lovers  of  poetry,  when  the  author  shall  more  fully  display 
the  wealth  which  he  is  known  to  have  in  reserve  ; — and  when  we  men- 
tion the  following  as  the  titles  of  some  of  his  larger  and  more  ambitioui 
pieces,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author  has  made  a  selection 
of  topics  than  which  none  other  in  history  or  in  life  could  have  been 
found  more  suggestive  of  deep  and  puiifying  emotion — topics  which 
the  ancient  classical  authors,  if  they  had  possessed  them,  would  have 
delighted  to  embellish  with  all  the  elegancies  and  deep  sentimental 
passion  of  their  unrivalled  language, — and  which^  we  verily  believe, 
no  living  author  is  better  qualified  to  treat  than  the  accomplished 
and  amiable  poet  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  and  the  taste  to 
bring  forth  these  topics  from  the  neglect  to  which  they  have  too  long 
been  consigned.  The  subject  to  which  we  allude  are  these  : — "  The 
Burial  of  Jacob"—"  The  Cave  of  Macpelah"— "  The  Dream  of  Pilate'i 
Wife"—"  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah,"  &c.  &c. 

These  subjects,  as  the  reader  will  see,  are  all  taken  from  the  sacred 
histories; — and  in  proof  of  the  author's  capability  of  treating  such 
topics  with  effect,  we  beg  to  add  merely  the  following  poem,  from 
the  selection  already  printed.  The  deeply  affecting  history  on  which 
the  poem  is  founded  may  be  thus  shortly  abridged.  The  army  of 
Israel  had  been  routed  in  a  most  disastrous  battle,  in  which  also  the 
ark  was  taken.  Eli,  the  aged  priest,  had  died  of  a  broken  heart.  His 
two  sons  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  And  his  daughter-in-law,  Phineas' 
wife,  while  dying  also  of  grief,  gave  birth  to  a  child,  which  she 
named  Ichabod,  fcft*  she  said.  The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel,  for 
the  ark  of  God  is  taken.  See  now  how  our  author  treata  this  deeply 
interesting  history. 

ICHABOD. 


**  She  named  the  child  Ichabod,  saying, '  The  ^ory  is  departed.' 

"  Most  hapless  child !  to  thee  the  gate  of  life 

Death  has  unbarr'd — strange  keeper  of  the  door ! 
And  thine  eyes  open  on  this  scene  of  strife, 
Ab  thy  bint  mothex  %  dMe  fat  erennore. 
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Wliat  is  thy  worid  but  one  yast  sable  room. 
With  shields  sepulchral  hanging  round  its  gloom  T 

Thv  mother  meek  had  sorrow  in  thy  birth, 

which  never  vaniah'd  in  redeeminfl;  joy ; 
Thy  natal  hour  awoke  no  festal  mhrtn. 

And  heard  no  joyous  greetinga,  wretched  boy ! 
Thy  father  lay  upon  his  bloody  bier. 
And  how  could  she  who  loyed  him  linger  here  ? 

**  What  time  thou  earnest  hither,  didst  thou  not 
Upon  the  border  of  that  dolorous  bourne 
Meet  them,  and  him  thy  p^randsire !     Had  their  lot 

Been  thine,  thou  surely  hadst  been  less  forlorn ; 
Didst  thou  not  see  them  walking,  hand  in  hand, 
Nigh  the  dim  portals  of  that  shadowy  land  ? 

''  Upon  thy  natal  day  they  all  went  thither : 
Thy  father  was  the  first,  all  bathed  in  blood. 
Thy  grandsire  next,  and  she,  the  last,  did  wither 

In  the  pure  bloom  of  perfect  womanhood. 
That  gentle  lady,  who  had  mourn*d  their  sin, 
Crush'd  in  the  storm  which  burst  upon  her  kin. 

The  Priest,  the  Warrior,  and  the  Wife  depart^ 

And  thou  hast  come  upon  the  funeral  eye. 
But  will  thy  coming  cheer  the  drooping  heart 

Of  Israel  ?    Thy  poor  mite  of  life  relieve 
This  heavy  sum  of  slaughter,  and  atone 
For  beauty  and  for  bravery  that  are  gone  ? 

She  whisper  d  clinging  to  the  perilous  edge 

C>f  life,  a  name  wherein  all  omens  mingle. 
And  types  of  blackest  doom — a  fearful  pledge 

That  God  had  made  all  ears  to  creep  and  tingle 
At  the  dread  judgments  that  had  fallen  on  guilt, 
For  which  no  victim's  life-blood  might  be  spilt. 

Thy  name  has  pass'd  into  a  proverb ;  thou 

Hast  pointed  many  morals ;  when  we  see 
Honours  departing,  mounting  hopes  laid  low. 

And  glory  tamish'd.  we  remember  thee : 
We  hear  it  like  an  echo  in  the  aisles 
Of  antique  temples,  and  imperial  piles. 

**  On  Grecian  friezes  strewn  through  laurel  shades; 
On  bronze  corroded  by  Oblivion's  rust. 
On  proud  Palmyra's  tottering  colonnades, 

On  ruins  raked  and  sifted  mto  dust. 
On  the  dim  vestiges  of  Babylon's  walls, 
And  old  Asqrria's  marble-pannell*d  haUa— 

Time's  iron  pen  carves  Ichabod !  a  name 
That  seems  the  eternal  language  of  our  sighs, 

The  spirit  of  all  homilies  on  rame, 
The  sum  of  immemorial  elegies; 

The  sole  immortal  legend  that  remains 

To  mark  the  site  of  palaces  and  fiuies. 

'^  Thy  memory  shall  never  fade,  because 

xii  bound  up  with  decay,  and  has  the  range 
Of  an  unendiDg  &te;  while  the  deep  laws 
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Of  being  shall  unfold  themselves  through  change. 
And  old  things  &de  and  moulder,  thou  shalt  be 
Too  sure  of  mournful  immortality  I 

"  It  may  be  well  that  we  so  little  know 

Of  thy  succeeding  lite,  mysterious  child ! 
Thy  features  muffled  with  a  veil  of  woe, 

rhou  art  the  spirit  of  sorrow  deep  and  wild, 
And  all  thy  story  may  be  thus  corapriHed — 
Most  strangely  bom,  most  mournfully  baptised. 

"  May  the  dark  riddle  of  thy  life  be  read 

In  this  thy  baptism  of  tears  and  blood? 
Was,  thine  a  blighted  being  ?     Did  men  dread 

The  quick  infection  of  thy  neighbourhood  ? 
Or,  as  might  chance,  did  lays  of  thoughtless  mirth 
Defy  the  dismal  auguries  of  thy  birth  ? 

"  Or  didst  thou,  in  unconscious  sympathy. 

Die  with  thy  kindred  on  thy  natal  night  ? 
And  born  and  named  so  sadly,  didst  thou  sigh 

Thy  breath  away,  or  sicken  at  the  light, 
And  only  leave  the  darkness  of  one  womb, 
To  creep  into  another — the  dark  tomb  ? 

"  I  well  believe  this  was  thy  happier  fate, 

And  that  the  dewy  eyes  of  the  next  mom 
Saw  a  sad  pomp  emerging  from  the  gate 

Of  Shiloh :  on  one  bier  three  bodies  home — 
The  grandsire,  and  the  mother,  and  the  child, 
All  blighted,  stem,  and  branch,  and  blossom  undefiled/* 

We  have  no  doubt  that  these  specimens  will  be  conBidered  as  t 
complete  justification  of  the  unqualified  terros  in  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed ourselves  respecting  the  powers  and  accomplishments  of  this  au- 
thor ; — as  we  also  believe  that  the  passages  we  have  selected  in  the 
course  of  this  article  will  induce  readers  of  all  ranks  to  unite  with  us  in 
the  expression  of  our  ardent  wish  that  tlie  author  may  be  persuaded 
very  speedily  to  submit  his  entire  compositions  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


WhUehaa,  SepUmber  5<A.— The  Queen 
has  been  pleased  to  present  the  Rev. 
Colin  M'CuIIoch  to  the  charge  and  office 
of  First  Minister  of  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  Montrose,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Brechin,  and  County  of  Forfar,  vac- 
ant by  the  death  of  tlie  Rev.  Robert 
Smith,  D.D.,  late  First  Minister  thereof. 

Parish  of  A  rdersier. — We  understand 
that  the  vacancy  in  this  Parish,  caused 
by  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  For- 
syth to  Dornoch,  has  been  filled  up  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Evan  Roes, 
Minister  of  the  Gaelic  Church,  Paisley. 
The  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews 
met  at  Ferry -port-on*  Craig  on  Fri- 
day the  26th  nit  to    moderate  in  a 


call  to  the  Rev.  John  M^enzie  of  Cha- 
pel-shade, Dundee,  to  be  Minister  of 
that  Church  and  Parish.  After  Ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  W.  Dickson  of  Cam- 
eron, tlie  call  was  readily  signed  and 
sustained,  and  Mr.  M'Kenzie's  settle 
ment  appointed  to  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day the  22d  of  September,  Dr.  Brown 
to  preside. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, at  their  last  meeting  unanimooflfy 
conferred  the  Dezree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity on  the  Rev.  William  Nicol,  Black- 
hiars,  Jedburgh. 

Death. — At  20  Greorse  Sqiuure,on  tht 
26th  inst,  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Grant,  Min- 
ister of  Covers,  Roxbnrghshirv. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
The  Idolatry  of  the  Chinssb. 

0>iifuciaiiism---T«ouisin--Buddhi8m---Meteiiip8yc1iosiA--Mytholog3r — Hero-wonhip 
— ^Demon-wonhip — Festirals — Superstitions — Aneestor-worslup. 

Wb  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  Idolatry  of  the  Chinese.  It 
presents  itself  to  us  at  the  outset  as  a  great  and  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  that  country.  It  is  in  truth  a  vast  and 
complicated  system,  universally  prevalent,  pervading  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  society,  and  entering  by  numberless  ramifications  into  the  public  affairs 
of  the  country,  and  into  the  private  and  domestic  concerns  of  life.  It 
influences  the  acts  of  government,  mixes  largely  in  the  transactions  of 
private  individuals,  enters  into  their  business,  forms  a  large  part  of  their 
ceremonies  at  marriage,  and  is  more  especially  called  in  on  occasions  of 
death  and  sepulture.  There  are  three  distinct  systems  of  idolatry  in 
China ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  religious  opinions 
and  customs  of  this  singular  people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them 
separately  under  the  three  following  distinctive  appellations,Confucianism, 
Taouism,  and  Buddhism.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  fourth  form  of  super- 
stition,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a  system  of  Idolatry,  namely, 
Ancestor- worship,  observed  and  followed  by  the  votaries  of  all  the  other 
systems  put  together. 

1.  First  of  all,  Confucianism  claims  our  notice.  Confucius  was  a 
great  sage  who  lived  in  China  about  five  hundred  years  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ  into  the  world.  His  real  name  was  Kung-foo-tsze,  and 
Confucius  is   its  Latinized  form,    as  given    by  the   Romish  Mission. 
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aries  at  first,  and  now  generally  followed.  Confucianism  may  be  called 
the  established  religion  of  the  country,  for  although  the  Chinese  goyem- 
ment  tolerates  all  sects  and  systems,  yet  it  bestows  its  patronage  chiefly 
on  the  worship  of  the  great  Chinese  sage.  There  are  nearly  two  thou, 
sand  temples  throughout  the  country  to  the  memory  of  Confucius,  and 
upon  his  altars  innumerable  offerings  are  daily  presented  of  fruits, 
sweetmeats,  tea,  incense.  Upwards  of  60,000  victims,  chiefly  pigs  and 
rabbits,  are  annually  sacrificed  to  his  memory.  All  the  scholars  and 
mandarins  of  the  coimtry  venerate  his  name,  and  every  boy  on  first  go- 
ing to  school,  bows  and  prostrates  himself  before  a  picture  of  the  sage, 
hung  up  on  the  walls  of  the  schooUroom.  Tablets  to  his  memory,  with 
the  inscription,  '*  seat  of  the  soul  of  the  most  renowned  teacher  of  an. 
tiquity,"  or  sometimes  "  of  the  deified  Confucius,  most  holy  teacher  of 
ancient  times,"  and  also  efligies  of  his  seventy-two  disciples  are  sus- 
pended in  conspicuous  places  in  the  Confucian  temples.  Every  import, 
ant  district  of  country  possesses,  by  command  of  government,  a  temple  to 
Confucius,  and  there  idolatrous  ceremonies  are  constantly  performed  by 
all  the  scholars,  magistrates,  and  aspirants  to  office  throughout  the  Em- 
pi  re.  The  real  name  of  the  sage  is  so  sacred  that  it  is  a  statutable  of- 
fence to  pronounce  it.  Wherever  the  word  "  Kew,"  another  name  by 
which  he  was  called,  occurs  in  the  writings  of  his  commentators,  it  is 
pronounced  ''  Mow,"  by  scholars  in  reading  it.  Confucius  is  called  the 
"  instructor,"  and  *'  the  patron  of  ten  thousand  ages."  The  sole  object 
he  had  in  view,  it  is  said,  was  *'  to  open  the  eyes  and  ears  of  myr^s 
of  ages,  and  to  thunder  in  the  ears  and  brighten  the  vision  of  ten  thou- 
sand generations  of  men,  that  should  live  under  the  whole  heavens." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  suc- 
ceeding ages,  and  on  greater  masses  of  men,  by  means  of  his  writings, 
than  any  other  philosopher  or  sage  that  ever  lived. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  hereditary  nobility  in  China.  With 
one  single  exception,  and  that  is  the  family  of  Confucius, — ^his  desGeod- 
ants  the  Kungs,  as  they  are  called,  who  are  hereditary  dukes,  and  who 
live  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung  to  this  day,  without  question 
the  oldest  nobility  in  the  world, — there  is  no  other  permanently  ennoUed 
family  in  China.  The  mandarins  of  the  empire,  firom  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  are  chosen  firom  the  literati,  or  scholars,  and  instances  of  poor 
but  talented  youths,  rising  by  successive  steps  to  the  highest  dignities  in 
the  state,  are  not  uncommon.  For  the  government,  therefore,  to  pa- 
tronize the  worship  of  ConfUcius,  seems  to  be  only  an  act  of  state-policy. 
And  the  result  is,  that  the  whole  talent  of  the  country  is  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  government.  The  literati  rally  round  the  memory  of  Con- 
fucius, and  concentrate  their  energies  in  maintaining  that  system  of  poli. 
tics  which  he  taught,  and  on  which  the  Chinese  government  is  professedly 
based. 

The  scholars  are  profoundly  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  sage^  and 
even  great  numbers  of  the  common  people  are  better  acquainted  with 
their  classical  books  than  Christians  are  with  the  Bible.  Every  student 
commits  the  whole  to  memory.  This  is  the  labour  of  the  first  few  years 
at  school.     Afterwards  he  studies  a  commentary  on  the  classics,  and 
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makes  hgnself  acquainted  with  their  meaning.  Every  scholar's  memory 
is  a  complete  concordance^  and  I  have  seen  a  Keu-jinf  or  master  of  arts, 
turn  up  at  a  moment's  notice,  any  passage,  however  ohscure,  that  might 
be  quoted  from  these  ancient  books,  and  at  once  lay  his  finger  on  the 
exact  place  where  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  said  that  if  the  Chinese 
classics  should  by  any  accident  be  destroyed,  so  that  not  a  single  copy 
remained,  there  are  a  million  of  men  in  China  who  could  restore  them 
from  memory.  Those  books,  so  diligently  studied  by  the  Chinese,  are 
usually  divided  into  the  Sze-shoo,  and  the  Woo-King,  that  is,  the  four 
books,  and  the  five  classics.  Some  have  compared  them  to  the  four 
Gospda  and  the  five  books  of  Moses.  But  this  is  mere  fancy.  And 
when  we  consider  the  respective  contents  of  these  books,  the  comparison 
appears  still  more  unwanantable.  In  the  sacred  scriptures,  God  is  all 
in  all.  Every  thing  has  reference  to  God,  has  come  from  God,  and  leads 
us  to  God.  But  in  the  Chinese  books  there  is  scarcely  any  mention 
made  of  God,  and  nothing  of  the  duties  which  men  owe  to  God.  They 
speak  at  great  length  of  the  "  tooo-lunj^  that  is,  the  five  human  relations, 
and  the  duties  required  under  each,  namely,  fix)m  a  minister  to  his 
sovereign,  fidelity, — from  a  son  to  his  father,  filial  piety,— between  hus- 
band and  wife,  harmony,— between  brothers,  firatemal  love, — and 
between  friends, — faithfulness.  The  **  v>qo  chang"  that  is,  the  five 
constant  virtues,  are  also  greatly  insisted  on.  These  five  cardinal  vir- 
tues are,  benevolence,  justice,  politeness,  wisdom,  sincerity.  But  no  idea 
of  any  relation  subsisting  between  man  and  his  Creator,  seems  to  have 
entered  into  the  minds  of  Confucian  moralists,  and  no  where  do  we  find 
any  inculcation  of  human  duty  in  reference  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
There  were  certain  things  on  which  Confucius  observed  great  reserve  in 
his  writings  and  in  his  conversation.  This  is  one  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  was  silent.  He  made  it  a  rule  never  to  speak  about  the  gods, 
and  his  maxim  on  the  subject,  as  recorded  in  his  writings,  was — *'  Re- 
spect the  gods,  but  keep  them  at  a  distance."  His  is  therefore  a  god- 
less system  of  politics  and  of  morals.  He  inculcates  filial  obedience, 
harmony,  loyalty,  and  patriotism.  His  system  of  philosophy  insists, 
first,  on  the  cultivation  of  personal  virtue,  then  proceeds  to  the  regu« 
lation  of  the  family,  firom  that  to  the  government  of  a  state,  and  thence 
to  the  tiunquillization  of  an  empire.  But  he  never  hints  at  any  duties 
which  men  owe  to  God,  and  never  draws  any  motives  to  virtue  firom  a 
future  state  of  existence,  or  fi-om  our  accountability  to  God.  All  has  re- 
ference  only  to  present  rewards  and  temporal  happiness. 

Confucius  was  a  wise  and  a  good  man,  as  comjMured  with  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  but,  from  the  writings  of  his  biographers,  he  appears 
to  have  been  guilty  in  repeated  instances  of  deceit  and  &lsehood.  One 
of  these  instances  was  his  denying  himself  to  a  visitor,  a  man  of  indifier- 
ent  character,  whom  he  dislUsed.  He  directed  his  servant  to  say  that 
he  was  unwell,  and  could  not  be  seen  ;  and  when  the  visitor  heard  this, 
and  was  going  away,  Confucius  stationed  himself  at  the  window  with  a 
harp  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  play  on  it,  so  that  the  man  might  per- 
ceive that  Confucius  was  quite  well,  but  did  not  wish  to  see  him.  On 
another  occasion  he  praises  a  man  for  telling  a  lie,  albeit  that  lie  was 
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told  in  a  spirit  of  modesty,  and  meant  to  conceal  the  indiriduara  real 
merits ;  reminding  us  however  of  those  "  who  not  only  do  the  same,  but 
have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them."  He  inculcates  revenge  also,  and 
reprobates  the  man  who  should  be  contented  to  live  under  the  same 
heaven  with  his  Other's  murderer.  Instances  might  be  mentioned,  in 
which  the  sage,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  wisdom,  talks  downright 
nonsense.  And  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  contradicts 
himself,  he  says  in  one  place,  that  the  superior  man  does  not  care  for 
fame,  because  he  has  consolation  enough  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
acted  uprightly,  and  in  another  place,  that  it  is  the  only  regret  of  the 
superior  man  on  leaving  the  world,  that  he  does  not  leave  a  great  name 
behind  him. 

In  justice  to  his  memory,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  pronounced 
the  man  accursed  who  first  made  an  image.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  fact  lead  us,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
animated,  not  by  any  zeal  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  Divine  Being, 
but  simply  by  a  motive  of  humanity.  In  very  ancient  times,  on  the 
death  of  rich  individuals,  rude  figures  of  straw,  fashioned  into  the  shape  of 
men,  were  buried  along  with  dead  bodies.  The  straw-figures  of  slaves  thus 
entombed  with  the  deceased,  represented  his  attendants  who  were  thus 
supposed  to  pass  into  the  invisible  world  along  with  him.  In  process  of 
time,  a  certain  man  made  a  wooden  image  for  this  purpose.  Confucius, 
it  is  said,  foresaw  that  this  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life  on  the  death  of  tyrants,  and  therefore  he  denounced  the  maker  of 
these  images.  Could  we  conceive  that  he  had  any  rehgious  motive  in 
thus  reprehending  the  making  of  images,  and  that  he  feared  it  should 
ultimately  issue  in  idolatry,  his  object  has  not  been  accomplished,  for 
not  only  is  the  whole  land  now  filled  with  idols,  but  he  himself  is  now 
worshipped  as  a  god.  The  only  incident  recoi*ded  of  his  end,  worthy  of  any 
notice,  is,  that  being  very  sick,  Tsze  Loo  begged  him  to  pray.  Confucius 
said,  *'  is  it  right  that  I  should?"  Tsze  Loo  replied  "  It  is.  The  Luy 
says,  *  pray  to  the  Celestial  and  terrestrial  gods.' "  Confucius  rejoin- 
ed, **  Kew  (that  is,  himself)  has  prayed  long."  Upon  this  recorded 
conversation,  the  Chinese  commentator  remarks,  that  "  when  a  man 
offends  against  heaven  and  earth,  he  ought  to  repent  of  his  sin, 
pray  for  pardon,  and  amend  his  conduct ;  but  the  sage  had  no  sins  to 
repent  of;  his  conduct  perfectly  accorded  with  the  miud  of  the 
gods ;  why  then  should  he  pray  to  them  ?  " 

2.  The  second  form  of  religious  worship  among  the  Chinese  is  Taouism, 
or  the  doctrine  of  Taou,  that  is.  Reason.  It  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  name,  a  system  of  philosophy  and  rationalism,  for  there  is  really 
nothing  rational  in  it.  It  consists  of  abstruse  theories,  metaphysical 
subtleties,  recondite  speculations,  vague  and  useless  jargon  and  vagary. 
The  founder  of  the  system  was  Laou-Kwan,  a  contemporary  of  Confucius. 
He  was  also  called  Laou.Tsze,  or  the  old  boy,  because  he  was  said  to 
have  been  eighty  years  old  and  to  have  had  grey  hairs  on  his  head  whra 
he  was  bom.  This  system  was  probably  at  first  a  pure  asceticism.  The 
followers  of  Taouism,  moreover,  practised  astrology  and  alchymy.  They 
professed  to  have  discovered  the  '^  seen  ian,^  or  philosopher's  stone,  and 
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the  art  of  transmuting  metals,  the  elixir  of  life,  a  remedy  for  all  diseases, 
and  the  charm  of  immortality.     Exorcism  and  incantations  hegan  to  be 
used  amongst  them,  and  Taouism  gradually  degenerated  into  a  system 
of  superstition  and  idolatry.     The  temples  of  Taou  are  nov/,  like  all  the 
other  temples  in  China,  filled  with  idols.     The  Taouist  priests  or  doctors 
are  held  in  some  sort  of  awe  by  the  people.     Their  services  are  called  in 
at  the  consecration  of  a  new  idol,  as  the  Buddhist  priests  are  considered 
incapable  of  performing  this  ceremony.     A  certain  number  of  prayers 
having  been  first  recited  before  the  idol,  they  then  dip  a  hair  pencil  in 
the  blood  of  a  fowl,  and  make  a  red  mark  between  the  eyes  of  the  image. 
The  ''shin,"  or   spirit,    is  now   supposed  to  have  entered   into    the 
image  and  taken  possession  of  it ;  candles  are  lighted,  incense  smokes 
before  the  god,  and  offerings  of  food  are  presented  upon  the  altar.     Mag- 
ical arts  are  also  professed  by  the  Taouists,  and  they  pretend  to  hold 
communication  with  demons  and  familiar  spirits.     This  sect  is  not  very 
numerous.      It  has  never  been  popular  with  the  multitude,   and  is 
followed  only  by  some  knaves  and  a  few  visionaries.     The  Confucianists 
regard  it  as  an  unintelligible  and  impracticable  system.     In  government 
proclamations,  it  is  sometimes  denounced  as  a  system  of  jugglery  and 
witchcraft.     From  the  shrewd  n^tter-of-fiict  character  of  the  Chinese,  it 
may  safely  be  predicted,  that  a  system  dealing  so  largely  in  the  vague, 
the  supernatural,  and  the  mysterious,  will  never  greatly  extend  itself 
amongst  them.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  add  that  some 
modem  Taouist  books  contain  excellent  moral  lessons,  mixed,  as  might 
be  expected,  with  fable  and  superstition.    The  standard  writings  of  the 
sect,  however,  are  distinguished  chiefly  for  their  vagueness  and  ob- 
scurity. 

The  following  extract  from  the  writings  of  the  Taouists  may  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  Chinese  metaphysics  : — "  What  is  superior  to  heaven,  and 
from  which  heaven  and  earth  sprung  ?  Nay,  what  is  there  superior  to 
space,  and  which  moves  in  space  ?  The  great  Taou  is  the  parent  of 
space,  and  space  is  the  parent  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  heaven  and 
earth  produced  men  and  all  things."  *'  The  venerable  prince  (Taou) 
arose  prior  to  the  great  original,  standing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
nHghty  wonderful,  and  floating  in  the  ocean  of  deep  obscurity.  It 
is  spontaneous  and  self. existing,  produced  before  the  beginning  of  empti- 
ness, commencing  prior  to  uncaused  existence,  pervading  all  heaven  and 
earth,  whose  beginning  and  end  no  years  can  circumscribe." 

3.  Buddhism,  the  third  system  of  religious  worship  in  China,  is  far 
more  extensively  prevalent  than  any  other  idolatry  that  ever  existed  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Juggernaut  and  Kali  have  their  millions  of 
worshippers,  but  Buddha  has  tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  worshippers. 
The  worship  of  Buddha  arose  at  first  in  India  nine  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  was  introduced  into  China  in  the  year  65,  A.D. 
Brahminism  is  now  the  prevalent  system  of  idolatry  in  India,  but 
Buddhism  once  flourished  in  great  power  and  splendour  in  that  country. 
It  has  however  been  entirely  supplanted  and  driven  out  of  India  by 
modem  Brahminism,  and  now  hardly  any  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
Hindostan,  except  in  some  gigantic  statues  still  to  be  leen  in  the  caves  of 
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Elephanta  and  Ellora  in  the  island  of  Bombay,  in  the  "  five  subterranean 
halls"  on  the  route  from  Guzerat  to  Malwa>  and  in  the  ruins  of  some 
ancient  Buddhist  temples  at  Benares.  There  is  only  one  spot  included 
in  the  general  name  of  India,  where  it  is  still  to  be  found  as  an  existing 
idolatry,  namely  in  Ceylon,  where  I  have  seen  temples  of  Buddha 
beautifully  situated  amid  the  groves  and  festnesses  of  that  coral^tranded 
isle. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
China  are  somewhat  singular.  The  emperor  then  reigning  on  the  throne 
of  China,  now  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  had  heard  that  a  great 
sage  had  arisen  in  the  western  regions.  Some  say  that  he  dreamt  of  a 
wonderful  personage, ''  a  golden  man,"  whom  he  saw  walking  in  his 
palace,  while  others  affirm  that  he  was  impressed  by  a  prophetic  saying 
ascribed  to  Confucius,  which  foretold  the  advent  of  a  sage  in  the  west 
Perhaps  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind  may  have  originated  in  a 
distant  rumour  from  the  wise  men  of  the  east,  who  visited  Judea  at  our 
Saviour's  birth.  The  fame  of  His  advent,  who  was  ''  the  desire  of  all 
nations/'  may  have  reached  even  to  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  to  China 
itself.  We  can  only  guess.  We  cannot  tell.  However  this  may  be,  the 
Emperor  sent  some  of  his  high  mandaryis  on  a  mission  westward,  to  in- 
quire respecting  this  great  sage  of  whom  he  had  heard.  These  high 
officers  went  as  far  west  as  to  India,  and  there  the  priests  of  Buddha 
assured  them  that  he  must  be  the  great  sage  they  were  in  quest  of,  for 
Buddha  really  was  a  teacher  or  sage  before  he  was  deified  and  worshipped 
by  his  followers.  These  mandarins  forthwith  returned  to  China,  carrying 
with  them  the  idols  of  Buddha,  and  the  books  containing  the  doctrines 
and  worship  of  Buddha.  From  that  time,  Buddhism  has  taken  root  in 
China,  and  has  now  overspread  the  whole  land.  The  inhabitants  of 
Canton  call  it  the  worship  of  Fut.  We  read  of  it,  in  accounts  of  China, 
as  the  religion  of  Fo.  In  Siam,  Burmah,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin.China, 
it  is  known  as  the  religion  of  Graudama  Buddha.  The  late  civil  insur- 
rections in  Ceylon,  which  have  been  but  recently  quelled  at  a  consider- 
able expense  of  life,  had  their  origin  partly  in  religious  enthusiasm 
among  the  inhabitants  and  priests  of  that  island  for  the  worship  of 
Buddha ;  and  the  great  object  of  veneration  among  the  Buddhists  there, 
namely  the  Dalada  relic,  or  sacred  tooth  of  Buddha,  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  correspondence  between  Lord  Torrington,  the  late  governor  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  British  government  in  England.  Buddhism  has  not  only  ou 
tended  itself  over  all  China,  but  now  it  flourishes  every  where  in  eastern 
Asia,  throughout  the  vast  regions  of  Thibet,  Mongolia,  Mantchooria, 
Tartary,  and  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Burmah,  and  Japan. 
Several  monarchs  of  the  reigning  dynasty  in  China  have  been  devotees 
of  this  superstition.  The  Emperor  Shun-che  was  most  bigotted  in  his 
attachment  to  it,  but  his  son,  Kang-he,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  in 
1661,  drove  all  the  Buddhist  priests  out  of  the  palace.  The  Chinese 
Government  at  the  present  day  simply  tolerates  this  foreign  super- 
stition. 

There  are  about  a  hundred  temples  of  all  sorts  in  Canton,  and  several 
thousands  of  priests  and  nuns.     There  are  numerous  shops  for  the  inan«« 
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ficture  and  sale  of  idoU.  The  Buddhists  have  their  monasteries,  their 
nunneries,  their  strings  of  beads  which  they  count  when  they  recite 
their  prayers,  their  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  and  thei-e  are  vari- 
ous other  resemblances  between  this  superstition  and  popery.  The 
Bonzes,  or  priests,  take  a  vow  of  celibacy,  their  heads  are  entirely  shaved, 
they  wear  long  black  robes  like  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  foreign 
countries,  and  mendicant  friars  may  be  seen  going  about  the  streets  of 
Canton,  begging  alms.  So  numerous  and  striking  are  the  points  of 
similarity  between  the  two  systems,  that  when  the  first  Romish  priests 
arrived  in  China,  they  were  quite  distressed  and  mortified  on  perceiving 
them,  and  thought  they  must  be  the  invention  of  the  devil,  and  that 
Satan  had  been  there  before  them  to  forestall  them,  and  give  the  people 
a  distaste  for  the  Christian  religion,  seeing  they  had  themselves  something 
so  like  it  already.  No  doubt,  we  may  conclude  that  the  superstitions 
of  both  systems  have  had  the  same  origin.  I  have  frequently  visited 
the  Buddhist  temples,  and  been  witness  to  the  unmeaning  round  of 
ceremonies,  the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  burning  of  incense,  the  genuflexions 
and  prostrations  before  the  idols,  and  the  marchings  up  and  down  of  the 
ranks  of  priests  at  their  worship  ;  but  it  is  all  conducted  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  namely  in  the  old  Pali  language,  a  language  somewhat  allied  to 
the  ancient  Sanscrit,  and  the  ^nests  themselves  do  not  understand  a 
syllable  of  the  prayers  which  they  chant  before  the  gods.  The  worship 
consists  principally  in  the  repetition  of  the  name  "  Amidha  Buddha," 
"  Amidha  Buddha,"  by  which  they  think  they  acquire  merit ;  and,  by 
fixing  their  minds  in  contemplation  upon  Buddha,  they  imagine  that 
they  become  elevated  and  purified,  and  that  they  shall  finally  obtain 
absorption  into  the  essence  of  Buddha,  in  which  they  conceive  lies  the 
highest  degree  of  felicity. 

There  is  one  large  temple  at  Canton  which  covers  five  acres  of  ground, 
and  supports  more  than  a  hundred  priests.  These  priests  are  ruled  by 
the  abbot  of  the  monastery,  and  they  perform  the  temple  service  by 
rotation.  The  great  mass  of  the  common  people,  however,  although  be- 
lievers in  Buddha,  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  performance  of  these 
ceremonies.  For  it  may  be  truly  said  of  the  Chinese,  that  although  they 
are  an  idolatrous  people,  they  are  also  very  irreligious,  and  very  careless 
and  irregular  in  their  attendance  at  the  temples.  There  is  no  stated 
season  of  religious  worship  amongst  them.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
Sabbath  in  China.  No  division  of  time  into  periods  of  seven  days  now 
exists  in  that  country,  although  mention  is  made  in  one  of  their  ancient 
books  of  "  a  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  once  every  seven  days.** 
The  first  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  that  is  new  moon  and  full 
moon,  are  esteemed  rather  more  sacred  seasons  than  the  other  days  of 
the  month.  Still  there  is  no  cessation  on  these  days  from  ordinary  toil 
and  worldly  business.  The  temples  are  no  more  frequented  on  these 
days  than  usual.  The  service  is  generally  performed  by  about  a  dozen 
of  the  priests,  while  a  few  idlers  and  beggars  lounge  about  the  doors  of 
the  temple,  looking  vacantly  on,  and  apparently  more  attracted  by  the 
presence  of  any  stranger  who  may  have  come  to  witness  their  religious 
ceremonies,  than  by  these  ceremonies  themselvee.    A  visitor  always  finds 
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himself  an  object  of  curious  and  eager  gaze  at  a  temple,  while  the  wor« 
ship  going  on  in  the  temple  itself  is  unheeded.  Such  seasons  are  of  course 
embraced  by  the  missionary  for  addressing  the  people  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity,  and  showing  them  tho  superiority  of  a  spiritual  and  pure 
worship  over  the  senseless  mummeries  performed  there,  and  of  salvation 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ  over  the  dreary  annihilation  that  they 
dream  of.  The  priests  are  in  general  very  ignorant  and  degraded.  They 
are  also  very  apathetic,  and  offer  no  opposition.  On  the  steps  of  that 
large  temple,  the  *'  hae  tang  tsze,"  at  Canton,  and  even  in  the  village 
temples,  the  voice  of  the  Christian  missionary  has  been  heard,  addreasing 
the  people  crowding  around  him,  on  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesua 
Christ,  and  that  they  should  turn  from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living 
God.  The  priests  themselves  not  unfrequently  form  part  of  the  audience, 
and  are  as  eager  to  obtain  books  and  tracts  as  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Buddha  is  usually  represented  as  a  triad  of  idols,  three  la:rge  images 
made  of  wood  or  clay,  generally  in  a  sitting  posture,  entirely  covered 
with  gilding,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  great  hall  of  the  temple. 
Those  in  the  Honam  temple  at  Canton  are  about  twenty  feet  in  height, 
but  in  some  other  places  they  are  about  thirty  feet  in  height.  This 
triform  idol  is  called  the  '*  San  Paou  Fuh"  that  is,  the  three  precious 
Buddhas.  They  are  said  to  represent  Buddha  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
The  resemblance  between  this  idol  and  the  image  of  the  Trinity  on  the 
high  altar  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Madrid  is  sidd  to  be  so  great, 
that  when  some  Portuguese  priests  first  visited  the  Buddhist  temples, 
they  declared  that  any  Chinese,  were  he  in  Spain,  would  as  readily 
worship  the  image  of  the  Trinity  as  the  Buddhist  triad. 

Buddhism  may  be  called  the  religion  of  the  common  people,  as  Con- 
fucianism is  that  of  the  learned,  and  Taouism  that  of  the  philosophic 
and  the  mystic.  The  doctrines  of  Buddhism  are  somewhat  remarkable. 
Pantheism,  or  something  very  like  it,  appears  to  be  one  of  them.  That 
God  is  in  every  thing,  and  that  every  thing  is  God,  and  that  God  obtains 
consciousness  only  through  the  medium  of  man  and  his  other  creatures, 
may  not  be  so  boldly  nor  so  clearly  affirmed  by  Buddhist  theologians  as 
by  German  and  Hindoo  pantheists,  but  final  absorbtion  into  the  divine 
essence  is  an  essential  tenet  of  the  faith.  The  process  of  purification,  of 
assimilation  to  the  Buddhist  ideal  of  peifection,  and  of  ultimate  absorbtion, 
is  described,  in  a  small  Chinese  publication.  This  book  contains  ten 
illustrations,  showing  the  successive  steps  in  the  process,  and  the  different 
stages  and  degrees  of  purity  attained  by  the  devotee.  Man  in  his  natural 
state,  or  the  wicked  human  heart,  is  represented  in  the  first  picture  as 
a  bullock  rampant  and  ungovernable.  The  cow-herd  is  endeavouring 
to  entice  it  towards  himself  with  a  few  handfuls  of  grass.  It  is  entirely 
black  in  colour.  It  is  next  caught,  held  fast  by  a  thong  attached  to  its 
nose,  and  undergoes  chastisement.  Its  head  and  horns  are  now  repre- 
sented  in  another  picture  as  assuming  a  white  appearance.  The  shoul- 
ders ai*e  next  divested  of  the  dark  hue.  Then  it  appears  more  than 
half  white,  and  now  follows  the  cow.herd  without  noose  or  thong. 
Then  it  is  seen  reposing  peacefully  in  green  pastures.  It  is  now  almost 
entirely  white,  and  its  keeper  entertains  it  with  the  strains  of  his  flute. 
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It  attains  at  last  to  complete  purification^  is  seen  walking  in  the  clouds, 
and  at  length  flies  upwards,  and  disappears.  The  book  closes  with  a 
large  white  circle,  the  symbol  of  nothing,  or  of  eternity.  The  devotee  has 
ascended  into  emptiness.  The  highest  felicity  is  now  his.  He  has  at- 
tained to  unconsciousness,  loss  of  personal  identity,  and  annihilation. 
Modem  pantheists  have  much  to  learn  respecting  the  full  expansion  of 
their  creed. 

Another  doctrine  of  Buddhism  is  that  of  Metempsychosis,  or  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  taught  also  by  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  still 
more  anciently  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  held  in  modem  times  by 
the  Brahmins  also.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  longing  afler  im- 
mortalit}'  which  has  characterized  reflecting  men  in  heathen  nations  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  No  one  can  view  those  immense  piles  of  building 
erected  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  monarchs  for  the  preservation  of  their 
bodies  after  death,  and  until  their  spirits  should  again  retum  to  reanimate 
them,  without  sympathizing  deeply  with  this  fond  dfesire  and  craving 
in  the  human  breast  for  a  more  prolonged  existence,  than  the  narrow 
span  allotted  to  us  in  the  present  life.  But  although  the  Chinese  do  not 
embalm  their  dead,  nor  preserve  them  in  such  tombs  as  the  catacombs 
and  pyramidal  piles  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  they  yet  thoroughly  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine,  that  afler  death  their  spirits  shall  again  be  bora 
into  the  world,  and  that  they  shall  undergo  successive  ti-ansmigrations 
from  one  body  to  another.  Their  belief  is  this—  that  every  man  is 
possessed  of  seven  spirits  and  three  souls — that  the  seven  spirits  are  dis- 
sipated at  death  into  thin  air — that  one  of  the  three  souls  hovers  over 
the  dead  body  and  watches  it  in  the  grave — that  another  remains  in  the 
house  of  the  deceased  for  a  considerable  time,  and  must  be  served  with 
incense  and  other  offerings  to  secure  its  repose — and  that  the  third  de- 
parts into  hades,  to  ramble  among  the  ghosts  and  receive  its  award. 
The  eminently  virtuous  ascend  into  the  hall  of  heaven,  and  the  emin- 
ently  wicked  descend  into  hell,  or,  for  further  probation  are  again  sent 
into  the  world.  In  proportion  to  their  merits  and  demerits,  they  come 
into  the  world  in  the  next  birth  either  as  men  or  as  brutes.  The  Bud- 
dhists affirm  that  some  souls  will  have  to  pass  through  two  hundred  millions 
of  different  bodies  before  they  can  reach  final  absorption.  Hence  they 
call  the  body  a  loathsome  bag.  The  common  people  fiiinly  believe  in 
this  doctrine.  A  domestic  at  Hong-Kong,  being  asked  on  one  occasion 
what  he  expected  he  should  be,  the  next  time  that  he  was  bom  into  the 
world,  gravely  replied,  that  "  he  did  not  know,  but  perhaps  he  might 
be  a  cow."*  How  different  is  this  from  the  Christian's  hope  of  being 
**  equal  unto  the  angels." 

To  this  account  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  it  may  be  added  that  there 
are  numerous  demigods  and  heroes  admitted  into  the  Buddhist  pantheon. 

*  In  illuBtntion  of  the  Egyptian  doctrine,  a  coriovis  sculpture  lately  disoovered 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  near  Thebes,  may  be  described  :  Osiris  is  represented 
as  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  souls  of  the  dead.  A  grotesque  figure  of  justice, 
with  a  pair  ot  scales  in  its  hand,  stands  before  his  tribunal.  And  on  the  left,  is 
^een  one  who  has  just  lelt  the  judgment-seat,  now  transformed,  fur  his  sins,  into  a 
pig,  and,  in  that  degraded  form,  oonveved  by  the  Egyptian  Charon,  in  a  boat, 
back  to  life  again. —  VicU  a  modem  pubUcatiou  entitled  "  the  Nile  Boat'* 
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In  the  great  temple  of  Buddha  at  Canton^  there  is  a  long  line  of  ancient 
worthies  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  Buddhist  triad.  They  are  nine, 
teen  in  number,  and  guard  the  great  hall  of  the  temple.  They  were 
once  notable  thieves  and  robbers,  and,  it  is  said,  were  renovated  by  the 
doctrines  of  Buddha,  and  became  worthy  of  a  place  in  Buddhist  mytho- 
logy. Then  there  is  the  goddess  of  mercy,  "  Kwan-yin,"  that  is  "  hearer 
of  prayers  ;"  styled  also,  "  most  merciful,  most  compassionate."  She 
was  a  woman  who  lived  several  hundred  years  ago  in  China,  and  is  now 
extensively  worshipped,  more  especially  by  the  women  throughout  the 
southern  provinces.  It  is  strange  that  the  Chinese  should  be  the  only 
heathen  nation  that  has  ever  conceived  of  mercy  as  being  an  attribute  of 
one  of  their  deities.  There  is  also  "  Teen-how  Neang  Neang,  her  lady« 
ship  the  queen  of  heaven,"  worshipped  by  the  sea-faring  men  in  the 
province  of  Foo-keen,  under  the  name  of  *'  Ma-tsoo-po,"  the  good  mot^, 
the  protectress  of  sailors.  Numerous  gods,  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  Buddhist  religion,  have  also  shrines  devoted  to  their  service.  Th&n 
is  "  Luy-Kung,"  the  god  of  thunder.  There  is  the  "  Northern  Empe- 
ror," the  ruler  of  the  sombre  heavens,  besides  multitudes  of  sprites,  elves, 
ghouls,  and  genii ;  and  also  the  tutelary  deities  of  towns  and  cities,  who 
were  originally  men  eminent  for  their  virtues  in  olden  times,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  elevated  after  death  to  be  the  guardian  spirits  over 
certain  localities.  Then  there  are  the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain,  gods 
of  the  rivers,  gods  of  the  woods,  gods  of  the  hills,  gods  of  the  winds,  the 
gods  of  letters,  of  war,  and  of  fire,  gods  of  cannon  and  military  standards, 
gods  of  roads  and  city  walls,  the  god  of  the  great  southern  ocean,  who 
tranquillizes  the  seas,  the  king  of  dragons,  together  with  deified  warriors 
and  illustrious  ministers,  and  even  devils  and  malignant  spirits,  who  are 
worshipped  from  fear  of  their  displeasure,  and  for  the  purpose  of  depre- 
eating  their  wrath.  Ghosts  and  demons,  which  are  supposed  to  haunt 
vallies  and  mountains ;  hobgoblins  and  evil  spirits,  infesting  forsaken 
houses ;  and  good  genii,  the  guaixiian  spirits  of  little  children  in  storms, 
—all  receive  a  kind  of  reverence  from  the  Chinese.  Every  dwelling  has 
also  a  tablet  erected  to  the  "  lord  of  the  place"  or  genius  loci.  Every 
street  and  town  and  village  has  its  guardian  deities  set  in  a  little  shrine 
near  the  gate,  and,  from  the  incense  smoking  before  the  gods  in  these 
public  places,  the  passer  by  imceremoniously  takes  the  liberty  of  lighting 
his  pipe  or  his  cigarette.  Every  remarkable  tree  in  town  or  country  is 
supposed  to  be  filled  with  spirits,  who  haimt  the  spot,  and  hover  among 
the  leaves  and  branches  ;  and  the  stranger  who  visits  a  Chinese  village, 
whilst  he  admires  these  fine  old  trees,  the  cherished  objects  of  the  vil- 
lage pride,  sees  at  the  same  time  rude  shrines  in  every  grove,  and  the 
people  serving  their  gods  literally  "  under  every  green  tree." 

The  Chinese  seem  disposed  to  see  a  god  in  any  thing  extraordinary, 
bizarre,  or  apparently  preternatural.  The  following  facts  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  tendency  with  which  the  mind  clouded  by  heathen  dark- 
ness  verges  towards  idolatry,  and  the  determination  with  which  men, 
who  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  True  God,  pursue  afler  a  god  of 
some  sort  or  other.  Dr.  Uobson,  a  medical  missionary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  at  Canton,  was  a  few  years  ago  suddenly  called  to 
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visit  a  Chinese  woman  who  had  taken  poison.  By  the  time  he  arrived, 
she  appeared  to  he  dead,  and  the  people  said,  "  you  may  go  away  ;  you 
cannot  hring  the  dead  to  life  again."  She  had  swallowed,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  a  large  quantity  of  opium.  He,  however,  applied  the  stomach 
pump,  and  she  gradually  revived.  When  the  people  saw  what  was 
done,  they  cried  out  "  he  is  a  shin,"  that  is,  in  common  parlance,  d^god ; 
for  this  word,  although  in  itself  signifying  a  spirit^  is  applied  to  all  the 
objects  of  Chinese  worship.  Another  missionary,  distributing  tracts  on 
one  occasion  in  the  village  of  Wong-nae-chung,  gave  a  sheet  containing 
a  copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments  to  one  of  the  villagers.  Afler  having 
read  it,  he  said  he  would  worship  it ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  another 
visit  shortly  afler  to  this  village,  he  was  found  actually  venerating  and 
worshipping  it  as  something  sacred.  During  the  British  expedition  to 
tne  north  of  China,  a  picture  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  found  in  the 
hut  of  a  Chinese,  and  the  people  were  worshipping  it  as  a  god.  There 
was  a  boy  in  one  of  the  mission  schools  at  Hong-Kong,  who  continued 
for  a  whole  year  in  the  belief  that  the  missionary,  his  teacher,  worship- 
ped the  clock  which  stood  over  the  mantle-piece  in  the  room  where  the 
pupils  assembled  for  prayers.  He  saw  and  heard  the  missionary^  pray* 
ing,  but  as  there  was  no  idol,  no  visible  object  of  worship,  and  as  he  saw 
also  the  clock  continually  and  mysteriously  movmg,  he  concluded  that  it 
was  the  object  worshipped.  *  And  there  was  a  Chinese  general  of  the 
name  of  Chin,  who  fell  fighting  for  his  country  at  the  battle  of  Chapii 
during  the  late  war.  A  temple  has  been  rais^  to  his  memory  at  Shang- 
hae,  and  he  is  now  actually  worshipped  as  a  god  by  his  countrymen. 
Dr.  Williams,  in  his  "  Middle  Kingdom,"  remarks  of  this  man,  *'  It  is 
said  that  about  a  fortnight  after  his  death,  Chin  sent  down  the  news 
through  the  divining  altar  at  Sung-Keang.foo,  that  he  had  been  pro- 
moted  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  heaven  to  second  general-in-chief  of  the 
Board  of  Thunder,  so  that  although  he  could  not  while  alive  assist  in 
exterminating  the  rebels,  he  could  still  afford  some  aid  to  his  country." 
Besides  the  worship  constantly  performed  by  the  priests  at  the  tem- 
ples, there  are  numerous  festival  occasions  in  the  Chinese  Calendar,  on 
which  the  gods  receive  special  honour.  Spacious  cathedral-like  erections 
of  a  temporary  nature,  made  of  bamboo,  covered  with  matting,  are 
sometimes  thrown  up  in  a  few  days  in  vacant  spots  of  ground  in  the 
suburbs  of  Canton.  On  these  occasions  the  gods  are  feted  and  honoured 
with  music,  the  brilliant  glare  of  numberless  lamps,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary crowd  of  distinguished  visitors.  Large  and  b^utiful  lanterns  and 
chandeliers,  with  thousands  of  pendent  lustres,  are  hung  from  a  great 
height  in  the  ceiling.  Images  of  the  gods,  equestrian  angels  attended  by 
dwarfish  footmen,  and  standing  by  their  gigantic  horses,  the  ten  empe- 
rors of  hell,  and  innumerable  images  and  pictures  of  ancient  heroes,  sages, 
statesmen,  and  warriors,  famous  in  Chinese  history,  are  displayed  on  all 
sides.  From  an  orchestra  a  discordant  gush  of  music  bursts  forth,  varied 
by  occasional  recitative.  The  Chinese  have  a  saying  that  gods  and 
men  are  both  alike.  Certainly  Chinese  gods  and  Chinese  men  are  sin- 
gular and  unique  in  point  of  taste,  if  they  can  enjoy  such  viUanous  mu- 
sic    The  shopkeepers  and  housdiolders  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
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hood  of  these  idolatrous  fetes,  are  expected  to  subscribe  liberally  for  the 
defraying  of  expenses.  A  deputation  had  once  the  impudence  to  call  on 
the  missionaries,  who  happened  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of 
these  noisy  gatherings,  for  a  subscription.  But  the  simple  inquiry  as  to 
their  willingness  to  assist  us  in  like  manner  in  propagating  Christianity 
efifectually  silenced  and  dismissed  them. 

The  birth-day  of  a  particular  god  is  frequently  selected  as  a  suitable 
time  for  getting  up  a  celebration  in  his  honour.  Chinese  hand-bills  are 
seen  on  the  streets,  announcing  beforehand  the  approaching  festival,  and 
informing  the  public  that  the  birth-day  of  one  of  the  holy  gods  is  at 
hand.  The  idols  are  brought  forth  on  the  arrival  of  the  important  day. 
They  are  placed  on  raised  platforms.  Loads  of  cooked  meats,  sweet 
cakes,  and  fruits,  are  set  on  tables  before  them ;  and,  in  some  places, 
entire  pigs  and  goats,  killed  and  raw,  are  placed  on  frames  beside  thefe 
tables.  Rockets  and  other  fireworks  are  discharged  in  honour  of  the  god, 
for  his  special  gratification,  and  in  order  that  he  may  be  induced  to  be- 
stow worldly  prosperity  upon  his  votaries.  Plays  also  are  acted  for  the 
same  pui^pose.  As  the  theatrical  profession  is  still  in  its  peripatetic  state 
in  China,  there  are  of  course  no  regular  theatres.  When  a  play  is  to  be 
performed  in  honour  of  the  gods,  a  temporary  shed  is  erected  in  an  open 
space  on  the  streets,  and  frequently  in  the  court  of  a  temple.  Under- 
neath  this  shed,  a  platform  is  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  by  way 
of  stage,  and  the  spectators  stand  in  front  in  the  open  air.  The  expen- 
ses are  usually  defrayed  by  private  subscription  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Besides  the  theatricals  performed  on  these  festival  occasions,  wealthy 
gentlemen  frequently  have  them  also  at  their  private  residences,  and 
even  in  this  case,  an  open  space  is  generally  lefl  for  the  free  admission  of 
the  people. 

Various  holidays  are  also  observed  for  the  celebration  of  superstitious 
observances,  in  which  idolatrous  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  gods  are 
more  or  less  mingled.  No  general  suspension  of  trade  or  business  ever 
occurs  on  these  occasions,  for  some  classes  of  the  community  observe  one 
of  these  holidays,  and  some  another.  On  a  certain  day  in  spring,  the 
emperor  performs  the  very  ancient  ceremony  of  holding  the  plough,  in 
memory  of  Shin-nung,  the  divine  husbandman.  Sacrifices  are  offered  at 
one  of  the  temples  in  connexion  with  this  celebration.  And  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  autumn,  the  empress  gathers  mulberry  leaves  to  feed  the  im- 
perial silk  worms ;  and  on  this  occasion  also,  sacrifices  are  presented  in 
honour  of  the  discoverer  of  silk  worms.  This  too  is  a  most  ancient  cere- 
mony,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  counterpart  of  the  preceding.  Then 
there  are  what  are  called  the  "  Lantern  Feasts,"  when  the  temples, 
shops,  and  principal  streets,  are  brilliantly  illuminated  with  fanciful  and 
variegated  lanterns.  The  people  assemble  at  convivial  parties,  and  of- 
ferings of  lanterns  are  presented  to  the  gods  at  the  temples.  The  festi- 
val  of  the  god  of  the  north  pole,  and  the  festival  of  the  starry  god  of  the 
south  pole,  are  also  kept.  On  a  certain  day,  the  god  of  the  kitchen  is 
supposed  to  ascend  to  heaven  and  make  his  report  to  the  Gremmy  Jmpe- 
rial  August  Ruler.  Every  femily  is  supposed  to  have  one  of  these  tu- 
telary deities, — kitchen  gods,  or  g^  of  the  furnace,  as  they  are  called, — 
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and  it  is  his  business  to  watch  over  the  household,  and  report  annually 
to  the  supreme  ruler  on  the  conduct  of  the  domestics.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  absent  several  days  on  this  occasion,  and  it  is  said  that,  dur« 
ing  the  absence  of  his  godship,  the  cook  of  the  family  thinks  himself 
privileged  to  pilfer  as  much  as  he  pleases,  there  being  no  one  to  look 
afler  him.  The  day  of  the  departure  of  this  god,  and  the  day  of  his 
return,  are  both  celebrated.  Another  festivsd,  that  of  meeting  the 
spring,  is  a  season  of  great  joy.  Two  large  images  of  clay  are  made  for 
the  occasion,  one  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  bullock.  The  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  district  dressed  in  his  best  robes,  goes  forth  in  solemn  proces- 
sion in  the  character  of  priest  of  spring.  His  business  is  to  salute  the 
spring.  Ader  offering  the  accustomed  sacrifice,  he  waits  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  man  and  the  buf&lo,  who  are  now  approaching,  borne 
aloft  by  the  people.  He  then  strikes  the  buffido  with  a  whip  a  few 
times,  in  token  of  commencing  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  the  popu* 
lace,  in  a  tumult  of  joy,  stone  the  image,  and  break  it  in  pieces.  Sir 
John  Davis  has  remarked  the  resemblance  between  this  custom  and  the 
occasion  that  calls  forth  this  procession,  to  that  of  the  bull  Apis  among 
the  Egyptians.  To  crown  the  whole,  there  is  in  autumn  the  festival  of 
congratulating  the  moon.  The  people  interchange  presents  of  moon- 
cakes,  and  families  visit  and  feast  with  each  other.  In  the  evening, 
thousands  of  gay  lanterns  are  suspended  on  lofty  poles,  and,  dependent 
from  these,  long  silk  streamers  float  in  the  breeze.  This  spectacle  is  wit- 
nessed all  over  the  crowded  city,  in  every  village,  and  among  the  boats 
on  the  rivers.  Some  of  these  lanterns  are  seen  high  in  the  air,  attached 
to  kites.  The  moon  is  always  at  full  on  this  occasion,  and  shines  with 
great  splendour.  Autumn  has  now  arrived,  the  labours  of  the  harvest 
have  been  crowned  with  plenty,  and  every  body  salutes  and  congratu- 
lates the  moon  on  the  joyful  occiasion.  Then  comes  again  the  Chinese 
new-year,  which  falls  in  the  month  of  February  of  our  year.  This  also 
is  a  season  of  idolatrous  observance  and  general  festivity.  It  is  indeed 
the  only  season  during  the  whole  twelve  months,  of  universal  gaiety  and 
total  cessation  from  business. 

The  superstitions  of  the  Chinese  are,  in  truth,  almost  without  num- 
ber, and  many  of  them  are  practised  without  any  reference  to  either  of  the 
three  religious  systems  already  noticed.  They  show  clearly  the  belief 
of  this  people  in  a  supposed  intercourse  between  the  visible  and  the  in- 
visible world,  and  their  unhesitating  &ith  in  supernatural  influences. 
Astrology  and  divination  are  extensively  practised.  Geomancy  and  ne- 
cromancy are  studied  as  sciences.  Fortune-tellers  are  consulted,  to  dis- 
cover a  lucky  day  for  marriage ;  and  soothsayers,  to  assign  a  suitable 
spot  for  burial.  Spells  and  incantations  are  sought  for,  talismans  are 
worn,  physiognomies  are  studio,  horoscopes  are  compared,  nativities  are 
calculated,  and  dreams  are  read.  Charms  of  printed  paper,  containing 
lingual  characters  and  other  symbolical  figures,  are  attached  to  the  door- 
ways, to  bid  avaunt  to  white  ants  and  other  insects.  Amulets  are  tied 
round  the  neck,  for  warding  off  evil  influences.  And  every  man's  house, 
family,  and  goods,  are  in  one  way  or  another  put  imder  the  protection 
of  some  spell.    The  beautiful  pagodas,  so  much  admired  ii^  Chinese 
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scenery^  and  which  are  generally  huilt  on  romantic  and  commanding 
spots,  are  also  superstitiously  supposed  to  ensure  prosperity,  and  drive  off 
noxious  influences  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  occurrence  of  an  eclipse 
is  an  occasion  of  great  alarm  to  the  Chinese.  Consternation  is  depicted 
on  every  countenance.  They  suppose  that  a  hideous  dog  or  voracious 
dragon  is  devouring  the  sun,  and  the  very  name  for  an  eclipse,  in  their 
language,  is  "  shik  jih,"  ''  the  eating  of  the  sun."  Gong^  aaAinmmwm 
now  b^ten,  and  a  great  clamour  is  raised  in  order  to  drive  away  the 
supposed  monster. 

The  faith  which  the  Chinrae  place  in  their  gods  is  great,  and  nothing 
teems  to  shake  their  confidence  in  the  efRcacy  of  their  idolatrous  and 
supoititfous  services.     And  yet  there  is  also  a  singular  want  of  harmony 
between  their  belief  and  their  practice.     They  seem  to  have  a  mingled 
fear  and  contempt  for  their  gods.     They  appear  to  think  that  the  gods 
can  do  great  things  for  their  worshippers  if  they  only  would,  that  the  cere- 
monies performed  in  their  honour  ought  to  be  efficacious ;  but  then  the 
gods,  they  also  think,  are  sometimes  absent  from  the  idols  which  they 
usually  inhabit,  and  roaming  away  in  other  places,  or  they  are  apt  to  be 
drowsy,  and  therefore  need  to  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.    To 
judge  from  the  pot-bellied  figures  of  their  gods,  and  their  stupid,  sleepy 
countenances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Chinese  should  think  it  neces* 
sary  to  strike  bells,  and  beat  gongs  and  drupis,  in  order  to  wake  them 
up,  that  they  may  hear  the  prayers  offered  to  them,  and  diligently  attend 
to  the  wants  of  their  worshippers.    But  they  sometimes  take  even  greater 
liberties  with  the  gods  than  these.     The  following  facts  will  show  the 
extraordinary  and  contradictory  sentiments  entertained  by  them  towards 
their  gods.     A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  highest  mandarins  at  Canton, 
dressed  in  his  official  robes,  and  followed  by  numerous  attendants,  paid 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  temples  in  that  city,  in  a  time  of  great  drought  and 
distress  for  want  of  rain  ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  god,  began  to  up- 
braid him,  saying,—''  You  think  that  we  are  mocking  you,  and  merely 
telling  lies  when  we  complain  of  the  severe  drought  and  the  great  heat 
of  the  sun !     We  have  had  no  rain  for  eight  weeks,  and  we  are  afraid 
that  if  rain  does  not  come  soon,  the  people  will  have  no  rice  to  eat.    The 
earth  is  parched  and  burnt  up,  but  how  can  you  know,  seated  in  your 
cool  niche  in  the  temple,  that  the  sky  is  hot,  and  the  ground  thirsty?" 
So  they  tied  a  rope  round  the  neck  of  the  god,  and  dragged  him  out  into 
the  open  air,  that  he  might  feel  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  be 
roused  up  out  of  his  lethargy,  so  as  to  give  the  people  rain.     The  man- 
darin, meanwhile,  sat  cooling  himself  in  the  temple.     How  true  it  is, 
that  "  they  that  make  idols  are  like  imto  them,"  as  stupid  and  imbruted 
as  the  idols  themselves,  ''  and  so  is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them." 
It  is  related  also  by  Lieut.  Murray  of  the  1 8th  Royal  Irish,  that  during 
the  British  Expedition  in  1841,  the  Chinese  in  the  northern  cities,  so 
far  from  being  offended  when  the  gods  were  touched  or  moved,  used  to 
laugh  heartily,  when,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  the  gods  had  to  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  way,  to  make  room  for  the  British  soldiers.     It  is 
well  known  also,  that  Chinese  mandarins,  when  travelling  through  the 
couhtr}',  frequently  take  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  in  any  temple 
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that  may  afford  them  accommodation.  It  ib  no  uncommon  thing,  there- 
fore^ when  a  mandarin,  supposed  to  be  of  a  rank  higher  than  certain  of 
the  gods  in  these  temples,  makes  his  appearance  and  claims  a  night's 
lodging,  for  the  gods  to  be  taken  down  for  the  night  from  their  elevation, 
and  put  aside  in  some  obscure  place,  until  the  departure  of  the  great 
man.  And  as  another  proof  of  the  little  reverence  which  the  Chinese 
entertain  for  their  gods,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  many  of  the  village 
temples,  idlers  and  beggars  may  be  found  smoking  and  gambling  all  day 
long,  in  the  presence  of  the  gods. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  both  affecting  and  ludicrous  to  notice  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  &ith  in  their  idolatries  and  superstitions  manifests 
itself,  and  the  singular  practices  to  which  it  leads  them.  I  have  seen  a 
woman  bowed  down  with  grief;  kneeling  and  throwing  herself  on  the 
ground  before  the  gods,  supplicating  a  favourable  answer  to  her  prayers, 
casting  the  "  keen  pet,*'  or  divining-sticks,  in  the  air,  to  ascertain  the 
reply  to  her  petitions  ;  and  when,  from  her  grief-stricken  and  dejected 
looks,  the  answer  had  apparently  been  unpropitious,  proceed  to  bum  in- 
cense with  all  solemnity  before  the  gods,  and  beseechingly  turning  her 
eyes  towards  them,  again  imploring  the  favour  which  she  had  at  first 
asked.  By  the  road  sides,  also,  small  shrines  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  On  one  of  the  shrines  at  Canton  there  is  the  inscription,  ''  ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive,"  and  groups  of  women  may  often  be  seen  kneeling 
before  it,  lighting  incense-sticks,  burning  gilt  paper,  and  throwing  the 
divining  sticks.  There  is  a  god  called  Lau-pan,  worshipped  by  masons, 
carpenters,  and  bricklayers.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  rules  and 
measures.  When  the  builders  proceed  to  raise  a  large  stone  to  any  con« 
siderable  height  in  a  building,  they  give  a  simultaneous  shout,  calling 
on  the  assistance  of  Lau-pan.  They  firmly  believe  that  at  the  criticsd 
moment  he  comes  to  their  aid,  for  lo  !  the  stone  is  raised  to  its  destined 
place.  The  united  effort  which  they  themselves  put  forth  accomplishes 
the  result,  but  still  it  is  all  ascribed  to  the  timely  aid  of  the  god*  A 
singular  manifestation  of  faith  in  the  Buddhist  superstitions,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred  pigs  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
great  Buddhist  temple.  Several  swine,  well  kept  and  abundantly  fed, 
are  placed  there  by  persons  who  make  great  pretensions  to  sanctity,  in 
order  to  testify  their  abhorrence  of  the  practice  of  killing  animals  for  food. 
It  is  probably  also  by  way  of  atonement  for  sins  committed  against  the 
pig  race  in  general,  and  as  a  slight  acknowledgment  for  the  great  quan- 
tity of  pork  constantly  consiuned  by  the  Chinese.  These  favoured  pigs 
are  endowed  with  a  sum  of  money,  so  as  to  secure  that  they  shall  be 
comfortably  fed  and  lodged  all  their  days.  One  of  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Buddhist  creed  is  against  the  taking  away  of  animal  life,  but  it  is 
little  attended  to,  for  the  Chinese  eat  any  thing  and  every  thing,  in  the 
shape  of  food,  that  comes  in  their  way.  A  small  Buddhist  ballad  con. 
tains  ''  the  cow's  lament''  on  this  subject.  The  words  are  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  cow,  with  a  herd-boy  leading  it.  The  grievances  of  oxen 
in  general  are  here  set  forth.  The  hardships  of  their  lot,  in  being  com- 
pelled to  toil  and  work  all  their  days,  ana  plough  the  fields  as  long  as 
their  strength  lasts,  are  pathetically  bewailed.     Then  follows  a  direful 
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complaint  against  all  those  unnatural  owners  of  cows  who  at  last  kill 
them,  eat  their  flesh,  and  stretch  out  their  hides  for  making  drums,  bj 
which  the  spirits  and  ghosts  of  earth  are  made  to  quake.  It  concludes 
by  imprecating  a  curse  upon  such  persons,  and  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  next  time  they  are  bom  into  the  world,  they  may  idl  become 
ploughmen's  cows. 

The  motives  from  which  the  Chinese  serve  their  gods  and  follow  all 
these  superstitions,  are  entirely  selfish  and  worldly.  It  is  either  for  the 
purpose  of  propitiating  angry  and  malignant  spirits,  or  in  order  to  obtam 
some  temporal  blessing  from  the  better  class  of  gods.  In  the  summer  of 
1844,  the  villagers  in  a  certain  district  were  assembled  together  for  the 
worship  of  Kwei-Hwang,  the  king  of  devils,  an  uncouth  looking  figure, 
hideously  painted,  made  of  paper  upon  a  wooden  frame  work,  and  seated 
upon  a  paper  horse.  The  people  laughed  and  shouted  with  merriment 
when  they  saw  the  foreign  teachers  advancing  to  gaze  at  this  extraordi. 
nary  spectacle.  They  were  beating  gongs  and  cymbals,  to  please  and 
delight  the  ears  of  this  infernal  deity,  and  to  avert  his  anger.  The  nu- 
merous acts  of  worship  which  the  Chinese  perform  in  private,  have  also 
all  the  same  end  in  view^  namely,  a  wish  in  part  to  please  the  gods,  but 
above  all,  and  chiefly,  a  wish  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Although  the 
Chinese  seldom  go  to  the  temples,  they  carefully  serve  the  Shin,  or 
spirits,  in  private.  Every  family  has  its  household  gods,  like  the  Lares 
and  Penates  of  the  Romans.  Libations  and  offerings  are  regularly  pre- 
sented, and  the  writer  has  been  assured  by  a  native  scholar  that  there 
are  many  persons  in  China,  who,  in  eating  their  food,  lay  aside  a  small 
portion  of  rice,  as  an  offering  to  the  Discoverer  of  grain  and  the  Founder 
of  husbandry.  This  must  remind  the  classical  reader  of  the  libations 
presented  to  the  gods  by  the  Romans  at  the  commencement  of  their 
feasts.  In  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  dwelling,  there  is  to  be  seen  a 
large  sheet  of  strong  red-coloured  paper,  about  two  yards  in  length,  sus- 
pended on  the  waJl,  with  the  word  *'  Shin"  inscribed  on  it  in  large 
characters.  Offerings  of  tea  and  incense  are  set  before  the  spirits  thus 
honoured,  by  the  inmates  of  the  house.  Besides  this,  a  small  recess,  in 
the  fonn  of  a  shrine,  is  built  in  the  outer  wall  of  every  house,  and  a 
similar  one  inside  the  house,  for  the  worship  of  the  inferior  deities.  It 
is  calculated  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  China,  spends  on  an 
average  a  dollar  each  annually,  for  incense  sticks,  gilt  paper,  and  for  the 
upholding  of  idolatry  in  general.  Every  shopkeeper  has  a  picture  of  the 
god  of  wealth  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  his  shop,  and  on  certain 
occasions,  he  puts  on  his  best  robes  and  bows  himself  before  the  god, 
that  he  may  obtain  a  good  run  of  business  for  the  day.  Every  boat, 
amongst  the  thousands  of  boats  on  the  Canton  river,  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest,  has  also  its  little  shrine,  and  before  the  gods  are  set  fruits, 
sweetmeats,  and  tea  in  tiny  cups.  Fragrant  incense,  made  from  powdered 
sandal-wood,  also  smokes  and  bums,  and  the  gods  are  supposed  to  be 
greatly  flattered  and  delighted  with  all  these  marks  of  attention.  An- 
other  ceremony,  which  may  be  called  their  evening  worship,  is  the 
buming  of  a  piece  of  ^It  paper,  and  waving  it  up  and  down  in  the  air 
a  few  times,  and  then  throwing  it  into  the  water.     Their  worldly  pros- 
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p<  rity  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  due  performance  of  these  ceremo- 
nies. But  their  behaviour  in  worshipping  the  gods  is  often  character- 
ized by  gi*eat  irreverence.  The  money  spent  in  these  rites  is  regarded 
as  an  investment,  and  the  chief  thing  looked  at  is  what  it  will  bring. 
These  ceremonies  must  therefore  be  performed,  but  the  task  of  burning 
and  waving  the  paper  for  the  propitiation  of  the  spirits,  is  from  sheer  in- 
dolence often  deputed  to  the  youngest  boy  on  board  the  vessel,  or  the 
lighting  of  the  incense  sticks  to  any  servant  of  the  family  ;  as  I  have 
seen,  in  a  village  near  Calcutta,  the  youngest  girl  in  the  family  sent  out 
to  strike  the  gong  which  hung  suspended  from  a  tree  at  the  cottage  door, 
this  too  being  the  whole  of  their  evening  worship,  A  ship's  crew  often 
sends  a  deputation  of  their  number  to  one  of  the  temples,  to  pray  for 
success  in  the  voyage,  and  to  make  a  small  offering  of  money  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  god.  When  a  vessel  returns  from  a  distant  voyage,  guns  and 
crackers  are  fired,  by  way  of  returning  thanks  for  the  fortunate  adven- 
ture, and  to  please  and  tickle  the  ears  of  the  gods. 

All  these  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  people  themselves,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  priests,  whose  assistance  is  never  required  ex- 
cept on  extraordinary  occasions.  A  Chinese  seen-sang,  or  teacher,  was 
on  one  occasion  asked  by  the  writer  how  often  he  worshipped  the  gods. 
He  said  '*  once  a-year  he  went  to  the  temple — no,"  he  added,  correcting 
himself,  "  I  go  twice  every  year  ;  but  we  do  not  approve  of  the  women 
and  some  other  persons  going  to  the  temples  so  often,  and  paying  the 
gods  so  much  attention  ;  it  is  really  flattering  the  gods  far  too  much." 
This  remark  of  a  Chinese  scholar  shows  the  contempt  which  the  learned 
entertain  for  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  The  reply  of  a  poor  bar- 
ber, to  whom  I  put  the  same  question,  was  equally  characteristic  of  his 
class,  and  of  the  worldly  minded  matter-of-fact  Chinese  in  general.  On 
being  asked  if  he  worshipped  the  gods,  "  No,"  he  said,  *'  I  cannot  afford 
it,  for  it  requires  more  than  a  hundred  tseen  (four  pence)  for  candles  and 
incense  every  time  I  go  to  the  temple."  As  an  excuse,  however,  he 
added,  that  he  had  to  support  both  his  parents.  When  they  do  visit 
the  temples,  it  is  generally  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  some  worldly  bless- 
ing. Women  go  to  pray  for  children,  wealth,  and  happiness ;  men, 
though  more  rarely,  go  to  seek  wealth,  honours,  and  old  age ;  gamblers, 
to  obtain  good  luck  in  their  profession  ;  and  pirates,  to  sue  for  success  in 
their  piratical  expeditions.  All  their  desires,  and  all  their  hopes,  are 
bounded  by  this  world.  An  old  Chinese  gentleman  at  Canton  was  ask- 
ed, a  few  years  ago,  what  gods  he  worshipped  ?  He  replied,  that  "  he 
did  not  now  worship  any  of  the  gods — he  had  given  up  worshipping  the 
gods."  And  why  so  ?  "  Why,"  he  said,  very  gravely,  "  because  I 
have  already  made  my  fortune,  and  do  not  need  to  worship  them  any 
more." 

4.  The  sketch  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  of  the  reli- 
gious opinions  and  customs  of  the  Chinese,  would  still  be  imperfect,  if 
we  neglected  to  make  mention  of  another  species  of  superstition,  which 
reigns  still  more  powerfully,  and  clings  with  far  greater  tenacity  to  the 
Chinese  mind,  tlutn  all  the  other  idolatries  of  the  country.  Ancestor 
worship  may  be  called  the  grand  idolatry  of  China.     From  education. 
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habit,  and  innumerable  endeared  associations,  it  has  linked  and  attadied 
itself  most  powerfully  to  the  heart  of  every  Chinese.  The  people  will 
readily  laugh  at  their  gods  of  wood,  and  of  clay,  and  of  paper.  And  if, 
as  Elijah  ridiculed  Baal  as  perchance  asleep,  or  on  a  journey,  or  taking 
a  walk,  a  stranger  should  in  like  manner  scout  the  idea  of  praying  to  a 
senseless  idol,  which  cannot  help  itself,  the  Chinese  will  at  once  join  in 
the  laugh,  and  count  it  an  excellent  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  gods. 
But  if  the  idea  of  worshipping  a  man's  deceased  father  or  grandfather  be 
called  in  question,  they  will  then  become  grave  and  senous.  Native 
Christians — for  there  are  now  some  native  converts  in  connexion  with 
Protestant  missions — at  Hong-Kong  and  Canton,  on  visiting  their  na- 
tive  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  will  be  kindly  treated  by  their 
kindred  and  friends,  even  though  they  should  refuse  to  worship  at  the 
village  temple  as  of  old.  But  when  Uiey  refuse  to  go  to  the  tombs  of 
their  forefathers,  to  do  obeisance  and  ofier  oblations  to  the  dead,  the 
whole  community  would  then  rise  in  indignation  at  the  man  who  was 
so  destitute  of  filial  respect.  The  eldest  son  of  the  family  is  expected  to 
perform  the  annual  ceremony  of  bowing  and  worshipping  at  the  tombs. 
This  explains  the  anxious  desire  of  a  Chinese  parent  to  have  children, 
and  especially  sons,  so  that,  afler  death,  his  ghost  may  not  be  utterly 
destitute,  but  that  he  may  leave  behind  him  a  descendant  on  earth,  who 
will  dutifully  serve  him>  and  worship  his  manes  at  the  grave. 

This  singular  custom  takes  its  rise  from  the  extraordinary  ideas  which 
the  Chinese  entertain  on  the  subject  of  filial  piety.  This  principle  of 
filial  obedience  and  veneration,  carried  out  to  a  very  great  extent,  lies 
at  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  paying  homage  to  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted. By  abusing  this  principle,  and  carrying  it  to  an  extreme  length, 
their  parents,  when  dead,  become  gods  to  them.  The  people,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  resort  to  the  tombs  on  a  certain  occasion  in 
spring,  and  present  offerings  in  the  open  air  to  the  departed  spirits.  It 
is  a  deeply  affecting  sight,  on  the  grave-hills  at  Amoy,  to  witness  the 
sober  grief  of  a  devout  son  revering  the  shades  of  his  parents,  and 
still  more  so,  to  hear  the  wailings  and  lamentations  of  the  women 
as  they  throw  themselves  on  the  senseless  clod,  embi^acing  the  dust,  and 
exclaiming,  ''  Oh !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  roe  and  left  me  here  alone  T 
All  are  dressed  on  these  occasions  in  their  best  robes,  and  there  is  every 
appearance  of  sincerity  and  earnestness  in  these  religious  observances. 

Another  ceremony  performed  for  the  dead,  is  called  the  burning  of 
the  clothes.  On  the  15th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  a  sort  of  All 
Saints'  Day  among  the  Chinese,  they  suppose  that  the  gates  of  the 
invisible  world  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  that  the  hungry  ghosts, 
which  have  been  shut  up  and  imprisoned  for  a  whole  year,  come  rushing 
forth  in  troops  to  receive  their  annual  supplies.  Prayers  are  recited  and 
food  offered,  with  especial  reference,  in  some  instances,  to  those  who 
have  been  drowned  at  sea.  Paper  clothes  and  paper  money  are  then 
burned  for  the  use  of  the  spirits  in  the  other  world.  Large  sheets  of 
variously  coloured  paper  are  made  into  the  shape  of  garments  oi  all 
sorts,  shoes,  caps,  chairs,  scissors,  and  every  conceivable  article  of  fttmiturB; 
and  all  are  despatched  by  the  agency  of  fire  into  the  mviiible  woiid. 
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The  paper  money  is  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  silvered  paper,  and  stamp- 
ing both  sides  of  a  Spanish  dollar  on  it.  It  receives  the  impression  in  tole. 
rably  good  relief,  and  is  then  cut  out  and  pasted  on  both  sides  of  a  bit 
of  pasteboard,  so  as  to  resemble  a  dollar.  All  these  articles  are  sent 
through  fire  to  their  departed  friends.  The  clothes  and  utensils  are  in- 
tended  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  ghosts,  and  the  money  is  designed 
to  enable  them  to  pay  their  way  in  the  other  world.  The  Chinese  say 
that  the  ghosts  are  remarkably  selfish,  and  will  not  help  each  other,  so 
that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  living  thus  to  supply  the  wants  of  desti- 
tute ghosts. 

But  even  in  this  ceremony  of  feeding  the  ghosts,  and  paying  homage 
to  the  spirits,  the  Chinese  are  sometimes  guilty  of  fraud  and  deceit. 
Or  the  tables,  spread  in  the  open  air,  are  what  appear  to  be  large  heaps 
of  boiled  rice,  besides  quantities  of  firuits  and  cakes.  The  ghosts  are 
supposed  to  feed  upon  the  invisible  part,  the  spiritual  essence  of  these 
edibles,  and  then  the  priests,  together  with  the  people  also  sometimes, 
come  in  aflerwards  and  eat  up  the  substantial  part.  But  what  seem  to 
be  heaps  of  rice  ai'e  not  really  so.  It  is  all  a  deception.  They  are  mere- 
ly conical  erections,  made  of  boards,  covered  over  with  a  thin  layer  of 
rice.  They  suppose,  however,  that  the  ghosts  do  not  know  any  better, 
that  they  may  be  deceived  with  impunity,  and  that  their  wants  as  dis- 
embodied spirits,  may  be  as  easily  satisfied  with  appearances  as  with 
realities.  It  may  be  added,  that,  besides  the  ceremonies  performed  on 
extraordinary  occasions  at  the  tombs  on  the  hills,  there  are  daily  offer, 
ings  of  sweet  smelling  incense,  and  oblations  in  sacrificial  vessels,  pre- 
sented  in  the  ancestral  temples.  These  temples^  which  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities,  are  filled  with  tablets  to  the  memo- 
ry of  distinguished  individuals,  who  have  formerly  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  been  remarkable  for  worth  and  talent.  This  is  a  sort  of 
minor  apotheosis,  and  the  descendants  of  such  individuals  are  of  course 
highly  proud  of  their  canonized  ancestry. 

The  custom  of  paying  divine  honours  to  departed  ancestors,  must  have 
originated  in  very  remote  antiquity.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Con- 
fucian system  of  duty  and  obedience,  has  tended  to  the  production  at 
first,  and  the  ultimate  elaboration  of  ancestor  worship.  A  popular  story 
related  of  one  Zing-Lan,  who  lived  under  the  Han  dynasty  about  200 
years  ago,  carving  wooden  images  of  his  parents,  and  serving  them  as  if 
they  hsid  been  alive,  may  have  helped  to  build  up  the  system,  and  to 
str^gthen  the  popular  belief  in  the  duty  of  worahipping  and  serving  de- 
ceased parents.  The  story  goes  on  to  say,  that,  for  a  long  time.  Zing* 
Lan's  wife  would  not  reverence  the  images,  and  that  she  one  day  took 
a  bodkin,  and  in  derision  pricked  their  fingers.  Upon  this  a  miracle 
took  place,  for  blood  immediately  flowed  from  the  wound ;  and  the 
images,  seeing  Zing  coming,  forthwith  began  to  weep,  and  shed  tears. 
He  examined  into  the  matter,  and,  it  is  said,  divorced  his  wife.  In 
very  ancient  and  barbarous  times,  it  was  the  custom  in  China  to 
slaughter  slaves  and  domestic  animals  on  the  death  of  distinguished  per- 
ions,  and  also  to  bum  the  entire  wardrobe,  furniture,  and  every  other 
article  which  belonged  to  the  deceased,  so  that  the  wants  of  the  disem,. 
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bodied  spirit  might  be  suitably  supplied  in  the  other  world.  It  is  re- 
lated, that  at  the  death  of  one  of  the  emperors,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  common  persons,  besides  three  noblemen  of  high  rank,  were  slain ; 
and  at  the  death  of  Che  Kwang  Ye,  the  emperor  who  built  the  great 
wall  of  China,  all  his  household  females  and  domestics  were  put  to  death 
and  inten-ed  with  him,  so  that  he  might  have  attendants  in  the  future 
world.  In  the  present  day,  however,  paper  houses,  furnished  apart- 
ments  made  of  paper,  slaves,  attendants,  and  horses  of  paper,  are  burned 
at  the  death  of  rich  individuals.  So  great  are  the  expenses  attending 
these  ceremonies  on  the  death  of  a  distinguished  person,  in  hiring  priests 
to  offer  masses  and  chaunt  prayers,  in  fixing,  by  means  of  geomancy, 
upon  a  lucky  day  on  which  to  deposit  the  body  in  the  grave,  and  in 
other  superstitious  observances,  that  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that^a 
large  fortune,  which  it  has  taken  years  to  amass,  is  squandered  and 
thrown  away  on  a  funeral. 


HOMILETICS. 

Homiletics  ;  or  the  theori/  of  Preaching,     By  A.  Vinbt,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Lausanne.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1853. 

HoMiLBTicsis  one  of  those  classifications  by  which  our  neighbours  of  the 
continent  so  conveniently  gi*atify  their  passion  for  the  lecture-room,  in 
almost  endlessly  diversifying  the  nomenclature  under  which  its  business 
may  be  brought.  We  have  somewhere  seen  a  scheme  for  partitioning, 
after  this  manner,  the  branches  of  teaching  and  knowledge  that  are  taught 
in  our  own  Universities.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  perfectly  clear,  with 
all  the  unfeigned  respect  that  we  have  for  the  subdivision  of  labour, 
and  the  clearance  of  the  avenues  of  knowledge,  that  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
for  University  extension,  on  this  principle,  would  be  very  workable.  Pro- 
fessors are  already  not  very  generally  agreed  on  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
their  own  proper  provinces.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  Professor 
of  Logic,  and  the  professor  of  Ethics,  to  keep  from  jostling  each  other 
on  the  same  field  of  Metaphysics ;  and  we  have  known  oftener  than 
once,  the  part  of  the  student's  note-book  which  he  has  carried  with  him 
from  the  one  class  to  the  other,  after  filling  it  with  such  discussions,  re- 
duced to  perfect  waste  paper  by  the  teaching  of  a  mental  system  totally 
different  or  opposite,  on  the  part  of  the  prelector  to  whose  department 
he  has  been  transferred.  If  this  be  thought  rather  an  argument  for  tak- 
ing metaphysics  away  froni  both,  we  must  demur,  and  take  leave  to 
surmize,  that  it  might  leave  the  learner  to  deal  with  three  systems,  rather 
than  two,  and  so  give  him  little  help  out  of  his  confusion.  For 
neither  logic  nor  ethics  can  well  be  stripped  of  the  habiliment  of  some 
mental  system ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  providing  that  fitting, 
so  good,  as  to  leave  the  professor  to  his  own  notion  of  the  allowance  of 
space,  or  application  which  it  should  have,  subject  to  his  proper  depart- 
ment.  Nor,  we  suppose,  have  the  new  creations,  afler  the  continental 
model,  of  Pathology,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  the  like,  accomplished 
more  for  Medical  Science  in  our  public  schools^  than  the  perhaps  desir-. 
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able  result,  of  multiplying  the  number  of  qualified  teachers  in  the  gen- 
eral Klepartment  to  which  such  students  belong. 

With  respect  to  Homiletics,  it  might  puzzle  the  admirer  of  method 
not  a  little  to  decide  whether  it  belongs  most  to  the  professor  of  Theo- 
logy or  of  Rhetoric  to  give  instruction  in  the  art.  The  matter  no  doifbt 
should  belong  to  the  former.  But  we  apprehend  the  rules  would  be  more 
fairly  claimed  by  the  latter  to  his  own  department.  And  possibly  it 
might  be  as  well  for  practical  purposes,  that  the  student  should  learn 
what  he  can  from  his  Theological  instructor  of  what  he  is  to  teach,  and 
from  the  forn>er  master  of  style  and  of  persuasion,  as  to  how  he  is  to  do 
it.  It  is  not  oflen,  it  certainly  happens  not  necessarily,  that  the  learned 
occupant  of  the  Doctor's  chair,  is  gifted  with  the  graceful  accomplish, 
ments  that  more  peculiarly  beseem  the  teacher  of  the  rhetoric  art ;  and 
were  Professor  Aytoun  to  bring  some  of  his  peculiar  tastes  to  bear  upon 
a  course  of  Homiletics,  we  fear  there  might  be  some  outcry  of  the  "Kirk  in 
danger."  Most  certainly,  it  would  fall  to  be  said  upon  our  poetical  Jaco- 
bite's labours  in  such  a  department — *'  Materiam  superabat  opus" 

If,  however,  it  should  have  happened,  that  a  professor,  accomplished  in 
either  kind,  a  sound  divine,  a  gifted  rhetorician,  should  have  brought 
his  talents  to  unite  in  a  contribution  to  a  work  on  Homiletics,  far  would 
we  be  from  quarelling  with  him  for  his  gift,  or  for  the  way  in  which,  from 
choice  or  duty,  he  has  rendered  services  to  the  world. 

The  present  work  has  no  rival  in  the  field,  that  we  wot  of,  in  thi« 
country.  Dr.  Blair's  unjustly  neglected  lectures  on  Rhetoric  contain  the 
most  judicious  strictures  on  the  composition  of  sermons  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  ;  besides  some  very  admirable  criticism  on  what  were  in 
his  time  considered  the  best  models  of  that  class  of  productions.  A  for- 
gotten work  by  Dr.  Burgh ;  and  occasional  references  to  the  subject, 
rather  than  expositions  of  it,  in  works  on  oratory,  or  general  rhetoric, 
pretty  much  exhaust  the  native  commodity.  Claude's  Essay,  a  contin- 
ental importation,  is  well  known,  and  very  judicious.  Dr.  Campbell's  ad- 
mirable instructions  have,  we  think,  been  sometimes  separated  from  his 
general  work,  and  ought  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  young  preacher.  We 
had  almost  forgotten  Fordyce's  elegant  Theodorus,  a  dialogue  on  the  art 
of  preaching.  The  work  before  us  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
exhaustive  Treatise  on  the  subject. 

The  name  of  homily  is  little  heard,  and  indeed  has  scarcely  a  meaning 
in  this  country.  In  theological  Halls  it  is  the  denomination  of  a  species 
of  probationary  exercise,  which  we  have  found  so  diversely  conducted  as 
to  leave  us  wholly  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  the  neophite  meant  to  exhibit 
imder  the  title  by  which  he  was  instructed  to  introduce  his  discourse. 
Sometimes  it  trespassed  on  the  confines  of  critical  discussion  ;  and  some- 
times (indeed  not  seldom)  exceeded  the  license  of  a  popular  declamation. 
The  English  Fathers  seem  to  have  made  it  the  vehicle  by  which  they 
sought  to  make  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  religion  familiar  to  com- 
mon appreheuBion.  On  the  continent  it  appears  to  be  a  name  for  every 
kind  of  preaching ;  at  least  for  all  preaching  addressed  to  general  audi- 
ences. For  they  have  their  Sermons,  their  Preachings  (we  believe  the 
application  of  the  latter  term  is  pretty  much  limited  to  sorry  or  mean 
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performances^  as  when  applied  by  Catholics  to  Proteitant  diicounes,) 
their  orations,  usually  commemorative  of  the  dead,  and  perhaps  other 
varieties, — but  we  cannot  find  that  in  our  "  Homiletics,"  these,  or  any 
other  distinctions,  are  very  specially  acknowledged ;  and  the  work 
appears  to  be  a  very  comprehensive  system  of  the  whole  rhetoric  of 
preaching. 

There  seems,  at  first  sight,  something  contrary  to  apostolic  rule  and 
practice,  in  the  treatment  of  preaching  as  an  art.  No  doubt  pains  were 
taken,  by  the  first  inspired  teachers,  both  to  set  a  differoat  example  of 
public  address  firom  the  oratorio  flourish  of  the  schools,  and  to  interpose 
cautions  against  the  imitation  of  that  style  of  instruction.  But  this  we 
conceive  was  because  the  style  was  bad ;  and  indeed  unserviceable  for 
sound  teaching  in  any  department.  Juvenal  rates  it  almost  as  severely  ai 
St.  Paul :— 

— Tantum  admirari,  tantum  laudare  disertosy 
Ut  pueri  Junonis  avem. 

The  tawdry  style  deserves  no  more  applause 
Than  the  vain  peacock^s  painted  plumage  draws. 

The  very  fact  that  there  is  an  apostolic  style,  and  apostolic  model,  im* 
plies  that  there  is  a  style  and  model  convertible  into  rules ;  and  this  ii 
all  that  ari  requires.  Christian  truth  required  its  bwn  nomenclature  of 
terms,  and  this  to  the  ear  savoured  of  barbarism ;  it  required  the  dis- 
tinctest,  and  most  unmistakeable  expression,  and  this  amounted  to  a  virtusl 
banishment  of  the  more  current  and  fancy-catching  floral  embellishmeots. 
But  persuasion  had  not  ceased  to  be  necessary ;  and  where  persuasion  ii 
expected,  the  attention  must  be  engaged ;  and  to  none  was  the  fact  better 
known  than  to  the  illustrious  teacher,  who  protests  that  he  came  not 
with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  which  were  in  fact  none  other, 
for  the  most  part  in  existing  usage,  than  puerilities  of  declamation,  and 
man-traps  of  sophistry.  He  knew  how  to  frame  his  addresses  for  every 
ear ;  and  could  suit  himself  well  to  the  understanding  and  taste  too,  of 
all  classes,  from  the  mob  to  the  praetor  and  the  praetor  to  the  Prince; 
At  the  same  time  we  ought  never  to  forget,  that  as  simplicity  is  ever 
the  appropriate  accompaniment  of  justness  of  thought,  there  is  no  case  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  as  seldom  out  of  sight,  as  in  the  conveyance  of 
gospel  truth  ;  and  that  this  should  perhaps  as  much  as  anything  deter« 
mine  the  species  of  pulpit  style.  To  this  purpose,  Professor  Vinet  sayt 
well : — 

*'  Art  indeed,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  artifice,  is  in  all  thingi 
only  the  serious  searching  after  means  suitable  to  an  end ;  so  that  to  deny 
art,  we  must  first  establiui  that  at  the  first  attempt  we  find  everything,  and 
the  best  possible.  As  Ceut  as  it  has  been  established,  we  will  demaiid  in 
what  art  can  be  injurious,  in  what  especially,  not  to  abandon  the  tenn  of  the 
objection,  is  art  hostile  to  nature  ?  Setting  aside  certain  privileged  genioees, 
whom  providence  has  reduced  to  the  first  movement,  or  with  whom  art  has 
all  the  spontaneity  of  instinct,  I  am  persuaded,  that  inspiration  being  sup- 
posed (for  in  every  thing  this  is  the  first  condition,)  the  labour  of  art  is  al- 
ways in  the  direction  of  truth  and  nature.  I  have  yet  to  be  shewn  in  what 
the  works  in  which  nature  is  systematically  neglected,  are  superior  to  those 
in  which  the  principles  and  means  of  art  have  been  applied.    Mors  tlisa 
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that,  w«  may  aasert,  that  in  generaJ,  and  in  all  spherea,  it  is  art  which -brings 
back  to  nature.  We  are  not  naturally  so  natural  as  we  think  ourselves.  Bar- 
barism is  not  simple ;  civilization  endeavours,  and  it  is  more  or  less  success- 
ful, to  connect  our  life  and  our  manners  with  the  indications  of  nature,  which  it 
successfully  renews  with  its  skilful  chisel.  The  trinmph  of  Christian- 
ity is  to  reinstate  nature  in  its  own  position ;  for  nothing  is  less  according  to 
nature  than  sin,  and  nothing  tends  more  to  estrange  us  from  sin  than  na- 
ture. In  religion,  in  civilization,  the  advance  of  humanity  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  restoration.  We  do  not  go  forward ;  we  return,  because  we  have  to  re- 
turn. It  would  be  very  strange  if  the  work  of  the  writer  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  the  universal  law ;  in  fact,  the  law  rules  him  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
the  despisers  of  art  in  the  matter  of  eloquence,  apply  to  their  productions, 
without  suspecting  it,  the  art  of  all,  to  make  up  their  own  deficiency.  These 
are,  up  to  a  certain  point,  artists  in  spite  of  themselves. 

"We  must  take  into  consideration  the  consequence.  To  exclude  art^ 
that  is  to  say  reflection,  from  one  of  the  most  serious  spheres  of  human  activ- 
ity, is  to  proscribe  in  all  spheres,  reasoning,  observation,  and  method, — ^is  to 
renounce  perfection.  AU  that  may  be  said  of  the  necessity  and  power  of 
conversion,  does  not  prevent  our  believing  that  there  is  for  the  convert  an 
art  and  method  of  living  well.  This  is  granted  without  difficulty.  I  de- 
mand, after  that,  why  there  should  not  be  an  art  and  method  of  speaking 
well  ?  Conversion  itself  is  nothing  else  than  a  talent  which  art  cultivates 
and  renders  fruitful.'' — pp.  15,  16. 

Still  farther  to  reconcile  the  alarmists  for  spiritual  influence,  he 
observes : — 

'*  If  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  hold  the  pen,  he  who  holds  it,  must,  under 
this  influence,  reflect.  Inspiration  being  set  aside,  I  do  not  know  w*hy  he 
should  trust  more  to  his  first  impulse  than  to  reflection,  to  chance  rather 
than  to  art.  Does  the  first  thought  come  from  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  the 
second  from  men  ?  Is  not  this  firet  thought  man's  as  well  as  the  second  ? 
On  the  contrary,  when  once  it  is  admitted  that  man  should  have  recourse  to 
himself,  then  fidelity  consists  in  drawing  from  himself  to  the  best  and  most 
complete  advantage ;  in  joining  to  the  first  movement,  which  is  perhaps  in- 
voluntary, the  second  which  is  not  so ;  in  a  word,  to  natural  force,  tlie  ac- 
quired force,  which  apparently  is  not  its  opposite.  Do  we  foiget  that  our 
true  virtues  are  acquired  virtues — works  of  art  ?  Since  we  cannot  trust 
our  first  thougfht,  we  must  correct  the  first  by  the  second.  It  is  in  this,  not 
in  carelessness,  that  fidelity  consists,  and  the  blessing  must  be  found.  It  is 
the  same,  with  talent  and  art,  as  with  riches,  of  which  it  has  been  said,  Make 
yourselves  friends  with  unjust  riches,  (the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.)" 
—pp.  17,  18. 

In  illustration  of  these  views^  take  his  portrait  of  St.  Paul  himself  as 
a  preacher.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  differs  in  some  touches  from  our 
estimate  of  that  real  orator  :-— 

"  As  to  eloquence  and  philosophy,  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  brilliant  by 
these  means ;  but  he  has  employed  all  the  powers  that  were  at  his  disposal  to 
be  clear,  persuasive,  conclusive.  All  the  essential  parts  of  an  orator  are 
found  in  him.  If  he  is  sometimes  unpolished,  and  nevertheless  powerful, 
are  you  going  to  conclude  that  he  is  powerful  because  he  is  unpolished  ? 
Does  it  not  suffice  you  to  say,  that  what  is  unpolished  in  him,  makes  his 
power  break  forth  so  much  the  more  vigorously.  Be  unpolished  as  he  is, 
(not,  however,  of  premeditated  design,  for  there  could  be  no  premeditation 
more  absurd),  be  unpoUshed  as  he  is,  but  push  an  alignment  as  he  does,  and 
we  will  be  oontcnt.    But  if^  in  order  to  imitate  him,  or  rather  to  parody 
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him,  you  make  yourself  barbarous,  be  sure  of  this,  that  there  is  nothiog 
essentially  common  to  barbarism  and  strength.  The  businesB  is  to  be  strong ; 
arrive  at  that  by  the  road  that  pleases  you  best ;  if  instinct  alone  makes 
you  eloquent, — I  mean  an  eloquence  connected,  sustained,  instructive, — we 
will  excuse  your  want  of  art ;  we  do  not  keep  to  the  long  road  merely  for 
its  length,  we  will  be  content  provided  you  arrive ;  but  will  you  arrive  ?  It 
is  a  question,  or  rather  it  is  not  one.  Will  you  do  as  much  working  at 
random,  with  scattered  forces,  as  while  concentrating  them  ?  Will  the  fire 
be  as  hot  if  you  have  not  taken  care  to  collect  into  a  pan  the  scattered  coals 
which  go  out  and  slacken  in  their  isolation  ?  Will  you  do  as  well  without 
meditation,  as  when  you  meditate, — without  choosing,  as  when  you  make  a 
choice, — without  combining  as  when  you  combined  f  Now,  all  this  is  art, 
and  art  is  no  other  than  this." — p.  23. 

There  is  what  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  a  continental  want 
of  reverence  in  thus  stating  the  case.  We  do  not  mean  to  oifend, 
when  we  say,  that  such  a  treatment  of  apostolicity  in  any  relation, 
would  incur,  in  this  country,  on  the  part  of  any  native  writer,  a  certain 
suspicion  of  Carlylism.  It  is,  however,  only  just  to  Professor  Vinet  to 
allow,  that  whatever  exception  may  be  occasionally  taken  to  his  way  of 
stating  or  illustrating  things,  no  question  can  fairly  be  made  of  hii 
sound  belief,  and  able  exponency  of  evangelical  truth. 

We  have  lingered  too  long  perhaps  among  the  fascinating  metaphysici 
of  our  Professor's  Introduction.  We  shall  rush,  according  to  Uie'  ex- 
ample which  he  himself,  we  confess,  also  sets  us,  in  medicu  res.  It  ii 
quite  impossible  for  a  clever  Frenchman,  (although  of^  the  Swiss  variety,) 
to  refrain  long  from  exemplifying  his  own  tact,  and  exhibitiDg  in  actioo 
his  own  formula. 

The  discussion  on  texts,  though  not  absolutely  the  first  in  order  of  his 
arrangement,  abounds  in  matter  richly  suggestive.  Here  we  have  the 
pros  and  the  cons,  in  the  debated  case  of  text,  or  no  text ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  the  balances  very  fairly  struck  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
usage.  Men  of  very  different  characters,  and  of  quite  opposite  doctrines, 
have  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  use  of  texts  is  an  abuse.  According 
to  Voltaire,  (whom  we  must  not  be  in  haste  to  challenge ;  for  why 
should  he  not  have  fallen  in  with  the  truth  on  this  subject,  which  is 
not  exactly  a  question  of  religion),  "  it  were  to  be  wished  that  Bourda- 
lone,  in  banishing  from  the  pulpit  the  bad  taste  which  debased  it,  had 
banished  from  it  also  the  custom  of  preaching  from  a  text.  Indeed,  to 
speak  long  on  a  quotation  of  a  line  or  two,  to  labour  to  bring  his  whole 
discourse  to  bear  upon  this  line,  such  a  labour  appears  a  trifling  little 
worthy  the  dignity  of  the  ministry.  The  text  becomes  a  kind  of 
motto,  or  rather  enigma,  which  the  discourse  developes  :" — 

^^  We  must  shake  off  the  yoke  of  our  habits,"  says  our  teacher  of  Homilet- 
lcs, '^  each  of  which  becomes,  in  the  long  run,  a  second  nature ;  we  most 
transport  ourselves  to  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  has  never  heard 
preaching,  who  knows  only  the  object  of  preaching  and  not  its  usages,  and 
ask  ourselves  what  he  would  feel  at  seeing  an  entire  branch  of  the  fftnus 
oratory  subjected  to  this  rule,  and  each  discourse  developing,  not  an  idea  of 
the  preacher,  or  an  idea  that  has  become  his  own,  but  a  word  or  saying 
taken  from  the  midst  of  a  foreign  discourse ;  I  think  it  might  be  said,  at  the 
wry  least,  that  he  would  be  astonished.     And  without  doubt  he  would  not 
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^top  at  simple  a^oiiishment,  if  the  discourse  upon  wliich  he  had  falTen  was 
H  discourse  of  Bonrdalone,  who  appears,  like  many  others  of  his  communion, 
to  have  taken  his  text  in  order  to  shew  his  ability  of  getting  rid  of  it ;  and  if 
the  preacher  could  not  have  done  otherwise,  if  the  text  was  imposed  upon 
him,  the  blame  is  then  laid  elsewhere,  but  it  is  laid  somewhere;  tne  preacher 
is  innocent,  but  the  Institution  is  not.  The  astonishment  would  not  be  less 
great,  it'  instead  of  a  sermon  of  Bourdalone,  it  was  a  sermon  of  Reinhard  ; 
the  one  gets  rid  of  his  text,  the  other  tortures  it  to  make  it  say  for  him 
what  it  has  not  said,  what  it  did  not  intend  to  say.  But  if  this  stranger, 
this  fi-esh  man  was  present  at  one  of  those  preachings,  of  which  the  reformed 
pulpit  offers  so  many  examples,  where  the  text  is  not  a  pretext,  where  the 
text  is  not  a  narrow  defile  which  is  traversed  with  difficulty,  but  truly  a 
text,  a  divine  thought,  of  which  we  seek  to  penetrate  the  sense,  to  measure 
the  extent,  to  develope  the  parts,  to  deduce  the  consequences,  would  he  be 
equally  astonished  ?  I  think  not.  He  would  perhaps  make  no  reflections  on 
the  usage,  and  if  he  made  any,  it  b  very  possible  that  they  would  be  &vour- 
able  to  it."— pp.  79,  80. 

We  have  among  ourselves  eminent  examples  of  the  handling  of  texts 
afler  these  several  sorts.  Dr.  Blair,  is  by  precept  and  illustration,  a 
friend  to  the  use  of  texts  by  way  of  motto.  Sterne  has  exhibited  more 
than  one  exemplification  (touching  a  little  too  nearly  the  confines  of  the 
ludicrous)  of  the  go- bye ;  as  when,  on  one  occasion  he  thus  iterates  his 
text, — '*  Trust  I  trust,  we  have  a  good  conscience  !"  And  on  another 
roundly  disallows  the  text,  and  begins  the  sermon  with  the  words,  "  That 
I  deny  !"  Our  friend  Mr.  Cochrane  is  the  very  Reinhard  of  Textology 
— bringing  meanings  out  of  what  seem  to  be  mere  hard  words ;  finding 
literally  "  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every  thing."  Pass  on  from 
these  ingenious  labours  of  ingenious  men,  to  a  real  homily  of  Walker's ; 
an  address  from  the  text  to  the  understanding  and  the  conscience,  and 
you  have,  we  apprehend,  a  fair  sample,  and  a  conclusive  defence  of  the 
textual  way  of  preaching. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  our  author's  escalade  from  the  text  to  the  con. 
struction ;  from  the  foundation  to  the  building.  It  is  indeed  an  ascent 
of  many  steps  ;  and  there  is  scaffolding  enough  almost  to  make  one  des. 
pair  of  reaching  the  climax  of  such  an  edifice  as  is  projected,  or  of  even 
having  any  opportunities  of  observation  from  its  summit.  There  is  in 
fact  much  of  the  laborious  fault  of  French  systems  ;  by  which  the 
making  of  epics,  and  other  works  of  genius,  was  reduced  to  such  masonic 
accuracy,  that  the  wits  of  the  last  age  were  never  weary  of  making 
merry  with  the  *'  exact  scale  of  Bossu,"  and  with  receipts  how  to  get  up 
poetry,  and  all  creations  of  the  fancy,  to  any  order.  When  we  look  at 
the  chapter  that  treats  of  "  Arrangement  in  a  logical  point  of  view,"  and 
find  ourselves  involved  in  as  many  subdivisions  of  the  matter  of  the 
categories,  as  ten  fold  at  least  to  exceed  the  number  of  the  originals  that 
give  them  birth,  we  are  tempted  to  cry  out,  "Enough!  You  have  con- 
vinced me  that  no  man  can  be  a  preacher."  We  have  however  better 
things,  and  of  more  inviting  promise.  An  animated  panegyric  on  Bible 
colouring  introduces  the  following  impressive  pleading  on  behalf  of  the 
scriptural  model : — 

^^  When  I  re\iew  in  my  thoughts  all  the  suitableness  to  which  I  havt 
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thought  it  my  duty  to  subject  the  style  of  preaching,  simplicity,  popiilaiitf, 
familiarity,  nobleness,  ft  seems  to  me  that  I  see  them  all  te-united  in  the 
Scriptural  style,  and  that  thb  is,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  summaiy  and 
the  pledge  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Bible  is  the  tme  diapason  of 
the  preacher,  to  whom  it  marks  in  a  sure  manner  the  general  tone  of  hit 
discourse ;  it  is  in  the  Bible  that  his  imagination  ought  to  be  steeped^  it  is 
from  this  medium  that  it  ought  to  go  forth,  in  order  that  it  may  unite 
strength  with  moderation,  simplicity  with  grandeur,  familiarity  with  noble- 
ness and  gravity.  I  will  remark  in  particular,  that  it  is  the  Bible  which 
impresses  upon  the  pulpit  discourse,  and  preserves  to  it,  that  first  measure  of 
popularity  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  civilization,  we  are  constantly  li- 
able either  to  come  short  of  or  to  go  beyond. 

^^  That  which  I  have  called  popularity,  I  would  willingly  call  humanitff. 
This  expresses  everything  that  recalls  to  men  their  common  origin,  and 
their  common  condition.  It  is  the  living  impress  of  that  which  ms^es  man 
the  equal,  or  the  like  of  another.  This  equality,  this  likeness^  is  too  much 
forgotten,  either  in  great  politeness  of  manners,  or  in  too  intellectual  habits. 
Even  in  a  middle  condition,  life  is  so  artificial,  nature  is  so  translated,  that 
we  no  lon^r  distinguish  the  savour  of  the  original  text ;  and  as  to  the  poor 
and  the  miserable,  they  have  beneath  their  eyes  only  a  corrupt  text  which 
repels  and  saddens  them.  I  am  pleased,  I  must  confess,  to  see  a  divine  au- 
thority bring  back  all  the  classes  of  society  towards  a  world  in  which  natura 
and  common  life  count  for  something,  in  which  kings  speak  like  shepherds, 
in  which  the  first  of  teachers  are  boatmen  and  tent-makers,  in  which  the 
language  of  the  poor  becoming  the  language  of  all,  the  poor  man  feels  him- 
self divinely  exalted,  and  the  rich  holily  abased.  The  Bible  corresponds 
to  the  medium,  to  the  centre  of  human  life,  to  its  most  sincere  form ;  it  re- 
unites in  it  the  two  extremes  of  society — ^those  who  are  beneath,  and  those 
who  are  above  this  region ;  it  renders  man  sensible  of  his  pure  quality  at 
man,  and  by  that  means  of  his  true  grandeur,  veiled  by  too  hard  necessities, 
or  diminished  by  too  delicate  conventionalities. 

''  We  have  already  said  that  this  aspect  of  humanity  is  the  grandest,  from 
the  very  fact,  that  it  is  the  most  general.  Now,  nothing  supports  a  simplt 
and  artless  form  better  than  that  which  is  truly  great.  The  Bible,  in  lendu^ 
its  grandeur  to  our  discourses,  will  lend  to  them  its  artlessness.  It  will  place 
us  along  with  itself  on  a  height  from  which  we  can  see  anything.  While 
mingling  it  with  our  own  words,  we  embolden  our  style^  which  is  at  once 
ambitious  and  timid ;  and  it  becomes  as  a  whole,  and  in  due  proportions, 
grave  and  free.  The  Bible  serves  sometimes  for  a  safe  conduct,  sometimes 
for  the  inspiration  of  ideas,  of  strokes  of  oratory,  which,  without  it,  we 
would  not  have  hazarded ;  what  we  would  not  dare  to  say  in  our  own  name, 
we  say  on  the  part  of  Scripture,  and  in  its  expressions.  What  other  image 
would  better  express  the  destructive  principle  which  brings  with  it  infideO- 
ty  than  the  following  one : — ^  This  iniouity  shall  be  to  you  as  a  breach 
ready  to  fisdl,  swelling  out  in  a  hieh  wall,  whose  breaking  cometh  suddenly 
at  an  instant.  And  he  shall  break  it  as  the  breaking  of  a  potter  s  vessel  that 
is  broken  in  pieces ;  he  shall  not  spare ;  so  that  there  shall  not  be  found  in 
the  bursting  a  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  with  at 
out  of  the  pit.' — Is.  xxx.  13, 14.  Here  is  an  image  which  we  would  not 
have  thought  of,  or  which,  having  found  it,  we  would  scarcely  dare  to  prs- 
sent,  but  which,  coming  from  the  Bible,  is  freely  employed  and  willingly 
accepted.  He  who  should  wish  to  paint  the  insufficiency  of  human  doc- 
trines, to  answer  all  the  questions,  and  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  men,  would 
not  dare,  perhaps,  on  his  own  authority,  but  would  dare,  after  the  Scrip- 
ture, to  employ  the  following  image,  '  The  bed  is  shorter  than  a  man  can 
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atretch  himself  on  it,  and  the  covering  narrower  than  he  can  wrap  himself 
in  it.' — U.  xxviii.  20. 

'*  The  God  whom  the  Gospel  reveals  to  us,  seems  to  advance  towards  us 
with  the  speech, — Homo  sum^  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  But  it  is 
for  Him  to  say  so ;  it  is  He  whom  it  hefits  to  borrow  from  the  language  of 
men  all  the  expressions  capable  of  expressing  the  inexpressible  condescen- 
sions of  his  charity.  But  the  more  we  shall  cite  the  Scripture,  the  more  we 
shall  dare  to  speak  as  it  does.  We  shall  finish  by  saying  also — homo  sum. 
We  shall  become  so  in  reality.  Nothing  is  so  human  as  Christianity ;  no 
one  is  man  so  much  as  a  Christian.  Wnile  drawing  inspiration  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  will,  without  difficulty,  attain 
to  that  grandeur^  blended  w^ith  familiaritv,  which  ought  to  be,  but  has  not 
always  been,  the  inimitable  seal  of  preacning.** — pp.  386,  7,  8,  9. 

This  is  finely  said ;  and  agreeable  to  the  best  philosophy.     At  the 
same  time,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  any  writings  that  have  come 
to  us  with  the  stamp  of  inspiration,  can  be  said  either  to  be,  or  to  repre- 
sent, the  boatman's  or  the  tenUmaker's  style.     There  is  nothing  that 
savours  of  either  calling  in  the  compositions  of  Holy  Writ  i  and  we  are 
well  assured  that  the  phraseology  is  the  last  that  would  suggest  itself  to 
express  the  common  talk  of  the  shop,  or  of  the  fisherman's  hut.     We 
rather  conceive  that  it  is  because  truth  is  never  vulgar,  and  its  higher 
deliverances  can  no  more  be  so  in  their  apt  expression,  than  the  wild- 
flower  is  so  in  its  peculiar  garb  that  we  find  divine  wisdom  clothing 
itself  in  the  simple  language,  which  our  author  on  the  whole  so  well  ap- 
predates.     It  is  not  a  slight  impurity  of  idiom^  or  rather  a  tinge  of 
Aramaism  or  Hebraism,  that  authorizes  us  to  confound  the  language  of 
the  Apostles  with  the  street. conventionalisms  of  the  fishing  village,  or 
the  tradesman's  alley.     The  vulgar  everywhere  speak  in  a  tongue  which 
the*  Gospels  and  Epistles  as  little  really  resemble  as  the  language  of  the 
Iliad  would  resemble  that  of  a  Grecian  bivouack,  or  that  of  Shakespeare 
when  he  speaks  in  his  own  character,  that  of  a  cockney  player,  or  com- 
mon  barrack-room.     It  is  thus  that  those  good  people  the  Methodists  so 
often  mistake  alike  their  vocation  and  the  style  in  which  it  should  be 
carried  on.     When  they  depart  fi'om  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  and  en- 
graft their  own  familiarities  on  that  model,  nothing  can  afford  a  greater 
contrast ;  not  even  the  swellings  of  the  worst  bombast.     Their  amorous 
lilts  of  psalmody ;  their  fond  familiar  coaxings ;  their  patois  of  the  booth 
and  of  the  dairy ; — are  such  outrages  on  divine  things,  and  such  bad  ex. 
ponents  of  devout  feelings,  as  more  afi&ont  the  severe  majesty  of  the 
Gospel,  than  almost  any  other  conceivable  counterfeits  of  its  style  or  its 
spirit.     No  doubt,  as  Vinet  well  represents,  the  plain  language  of  the 
Bible  is  universal  property.     It  is  like  the  herbage  and  the  firuitage  of 
nature — transferable  to  every  man's  use.     And  by  its  usefiil  help,  the 
humblest  worshipper,  and  upon  occasion,  the  humblest  teacher,-  can  con- 
ceive a  prayer,  or  express  a  maxim  of  wisdom,  or  state  a  doctrine  in  lan- 
guage of  which  no  lip  need  be  ashamed,  and  by  which  no  ear  can  be 
offended. 

It  will  be  concluded,  that  a  continental  professor,  and  himself  an  ele- 
gant  and  powerful  writer,  will  have  bestowed  no  small  pains  on  the  sub- 
ject of  style  and  composition  in  connection  with  pulpit  oratory.     The 
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following  is  part  of  his  general  defence  of  the  duty  of  care  in   this  re- 
spect : — 

"  We  have  conversed,  we  have  edified,  we  have  consoled,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  style.     Do  this,  then, — do  every  thing  you  wish  to  do  with  the 
assbtance  of  style,  and  we  will  no  more  speak  to  you  of  style.     Some  have 
also  converted  without  the  Word ;  do  this,  and  we  excuse  you  from  em- 
ploying the  Word.     But  as  a  general  position,  people  are  converted — are 
edified  by  the  Word ;  and  the  style  is  no  other  thing  than  the  Word  ex- 
pressing more  or  less  happily  the  thought,  or  the  internal  life  of  the  speaker; 
we  act  oy  means  of  the  Word  in  proportion  as  the  Word  expresses  well  all 
the  thought;  in  this  sense  there  would  be  neither  paradox  nor  levity  in  say- 
ing that  we  convert  by  means  of  the  style.     Truth  is  so  strong,"  and  in  cer- 
tain cases,  he  who  listens  is  so  well  disposed,  that  eveiy  word,  every  style 
is  good.     Say,  then,  that  you  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  imperfection  of 
t}ie  language,  but  go  no  farther.     If  you  fancy  that  this  success  authorizes 
you  to  speak  without  study  and  without  rule,  why  do  you  not  also  say  that 
this  is  the  way  to  speak  best  ?     And  you  will  come  to  say  so.     This  will  be 
the  doctrine  of  quietism  applied  to  the  Word.     You  will  be  the  mystics  of 
eloquence.     Moreover,  we  have  not  forgotten,  in  speaking  of  style,  that 
every  one  has  his  own  vocation,  and  his  own  style.     When  you  snail  have 
the  overpowering  eloquence  of  a  Whitefield,  you  shall  go  into  the  street  and 
speak  there  in  what  language  you  will ;  you  will  have  the  style  that  it 
suited  to  your  position  and  your  object ;  we  demand  of  you  no  other ;  but 
we  demand  of  you  this.     It  is  stiU  style.     ^Vhen,  like  the  missionary  of  the 
Komish  Church,  you  shall  have  your  hands  burned  at  the  beginning  of  your 
martyrdom,  you  will  stretch  towards  the  crowd  your  mutilated  arms,  and 
they  will  speak.     When  the  Word  itself  is  superfluous,  what  signifies  the 
form  of  the  Word  ?     But  when  the  Word  is  employed,  when  it  is  by  means 
of  the  Word  that  we  would  act,  the  form  is  of  importance.     The  form  and 
the  ground  are  inseparable,  and,  in  truth,  are  only  one.    Nothing  assuredly 
is  more  serious,  nothing  is  greater  than  the  mission  of  Moses ;  nothing  ipore 
eloquent  than  his  life,  unless  it  be  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  by  his 
word.     He  might,  so  far  as  appears,  have  dispensed  with  speaking,  or  with 
speaking  well.    Eloquence  (says  Laborde)  is  considered  amongst  the  Ara- 
bians as  the  greatest  of  natural  gifts,  because  it  has  more  influence  amongst 
them  than  amongst  any  other  people.     Moses,  feeling  liimself  destitute  of 
this  talent,  could  have  no  confidence  in  his  mission ;  but  he  no  longer  slirunk 
from  it  when  the  Lord  associated  with  him  his  brother  Aaron,  because  he 
was  an  eloquent  speaker.     This  answers  what  is  alleged  by  some,  that  the 
care  devoted  to  style  is  appreciated  by  only  a  small  number.     Now,  it  is 
certain,  and  I  regret  it,  that  a  good  style  is  only  appreciated  by  a  small  num- 
ber ;  but  though  nobody  should  have  remarked  that  your  style  is  good, 
would  it  follow  that  you  have  lost  your  labour?    When  a  good  style  has 
produced  its  effects,  it  is  of  little  importance  that  the  hearer  distinctly  knows 
by  what  that  effect  has  been  produced.     In  time,  the  assiduous  and  atten- 
tive hearer  will  observe  certain  merits.     It  is  for  us  to  form  the  taste  of  our 
auditors,  whether  or  not  the  Christian  preacher  think  himself  called  to  form 
the  taste  of  the  public."--pp.  237,  8,  9. 

Our  author  is,  however,  not  a  formalist  in  preaching  ;  no  mechanic 
builder  of  a  discourse  ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  his  classifications  seemed 
at  one  time  to  present  a  rather  formidable  array.  He  is  a  true  friend 
to  the  outlet  of  genius  ;  and  can  allow  for  an  apparent  want  of  method 
in  favour  of  that  genuine,  though  covert  order  in  which  power  never 
iuiU  to  strike  out  and  certify  its  own  path :— 
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**  Supposing  that  no  sermon  had  ever  been  made,  what  form  would  come 
forth  from  the  precepts  which  we  have  given  ?  Would  it  be  precisely  some 
one  of  the  existing  mrms  ?  Before  all  comparison  of  our  theory  with  these 
forms,  we  may  boldly  answer.  No.  Now  the  pure  theory,  or,  if  you  wiU, 
the  abstract  idea  and  essential  nature  of  an  object,  do  not  determine  the 
form,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  cause.  The  times,  the  places,  the 
circumstances,  concur  to  this  end ;  there  is  history  in  the  form  of  every  work 
of  art,  by  which  1  mean  not  any  correspondence  of  this  form  with  the  con- 
temporaneous circumstances,  but  the  influence  of  tradition,  and  of  entire 
examples ;  an  influence  much  more  desirable  and  perceptible  in  kinds  of 
oratory  in  which  passion  and  actuality  have  taken  place.  Passion,  an  act- 
ual, palpable  interest,  excluding  in  some  sort  the  arbitrary  and  the  stereo- 
typed ;  passibn  and  actuality  cannot  be  stereotyped.  The  bar  and  the  tribune 
may  suffer  arbitrary  forms  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  but  they  are  not  long  in 
shaking  them  off.  These  preservatives  might  seem  capable,  in  the  eloquenbe 
of  the  pulpit,  of  having  their  place  supplied,  the  one  by  the  immensity  of 
the  interest  which  is  its  subject,  the  other  by  its  majestic  immutability  and 
its  universality ;  but  no,  there  is  nothing  that  compensates  for  the  want  of 
them,  and  the  spirit,  the  fashion,  or  the  tradition,  which  is  a  fashion  in  things 
of  this  nature,  have,  and  will  always  have,  in  this  species  of  oratory  more 
power  than  in  the  others. 

"  Our  theory,  therefore,  presents  the  conditions  of  an  ideal  discourse,  the 
forhis  of  which  only  answer  to  the  end  of  eloquence  and  of  Christian  eloquence. 
It  does  not  teach  to  make  a  sermon  in  the  historical  sense  of  the  word ;  but 
it  teaches  to  speak  to  an  assembly  of  Christians  of  the  truths  of  salvation  in  the 
manner  that  experience,  and  the  study  of  human  nature  have  discovered  to  be 
the  most  proper  for  persuading  every  kind  of  truth.  This  theory  does  not 
sketch  before  our  eyes  a  particular  figure — a  species  of  portrait  of  the  pulpit 
discourse ;  each  subject,  each  want  experienced,  each  circumstance^  will  give 
it  the  form  which  it  ought  to  have." — pp.  201,  2. 

We  have  in  the  following  passage  a  good  caveat  against  the  loose  de- 
clamatory style  which  while  it  claims  to  be  earnest,  and  exhaustive  of  the 
interest  that  properly  belongs  to  the  preacher's  office,  too  often  teaches 
nothing,  and  too  seldom  leaves  any  good  behind  it : — 

*'  Time  presses,  it  is  said ;  every  moment  accuses  us ;  it  is  necessary  that 
preaching  should  abound,  and  that  the  preacher  should  multiply  himself; 
that  the  discourses  should  if  possible  follow  each  other  without  intermission, 
and  that  each  discourse  should  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

"  Should  preaching  then  be  only  ^  cry  of  alarm  ?  Why,  in  that  case,  is  it 
necessary  that  religion  should  present  us  with  so  long  a  series  of  facts,  so 
long  a  cnain  of  deductions,  so  vast  a  system  of  ideas  f  This  has  been  the 
will  of  God ;  it  is  probably  our  part  not  to  will  otherwise ;  and  in  the  face 
of  his  patience,  impatience  would  ill  become  us.  To  turn  every  moment 
to  advantage,  and  to  labour  in  haste,  are  two  very  different  things ;  the 
second  is  not  implied  in  the  fii-st,  and  it  is  precisely  that  we  may  compose 
nothing  in  haste  that  we  ought  to  be  misers  of  time.  The  situation  doubtless 
is  not  always  the  same.  There  are  missionaries  as  there  are  pastors,  and 
the  pastor  in  our  days  is  half  a  missionary.  Do  we  wish  that  the  pastor,  in 
order  that  he  may  compose  better,  should  compose  less?  God  forbid  1  But 
if,  when  he  had  leisure,  he  studied  art  and  practised  it,  he  will  speak  well 
quite  naturally ;  he  will  spend  much  time  in  seeking  for  the  best  terms;  the 
best  turns  of  expression ;  they  will  come  to  him  of  themselves.  He  will 
slowly  have  acquired  the  secret  of  meditatingrapidly ;  he  will  have  laboriously 
rendered  liimself  capable  of  finding  easily  just  and  new  plans,  happy  com- 
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binationa,  interestiiig  points  of  view.  It  will  be  thought,  so  natural  it  it, 
that  he  owes  every  thing  to  talent  and  emotion ;  he  himself  wiU  believe  it, 
perhaps,  bat  if  he  carefully  examine  his  consciousness,  he  will  soon  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  will  discover  with  surprize,  that  he  has  never  paid 
so  much  deference  to  art,  as  at  the  moment  he  thought  he  was  obeying 
instinct.    In  reality,  art  with  him  has  become  instinct.'* — ^pp.  332-— 3. 

These  arp  wise  maxims ;  and  from  such  specimens  the  reader  may  infer 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  no  inferior  master.  We  have  perhaps  ex- 
tracted too  much  of  this  didactic  matter  ;  but  we  conceive  that  the  pro- 
fessor is  strongest  in  the  exposition  of  principles.  With  respect  to  what 
he  calls  historic  (or  model)  preaching ;  those  specimens  of  the  art  that 
develope  its  progress,  and  stand  out  as  working  examples  to  be  copied  or 
studied ;  his  treatise  is  so  far  unsatisfactory  to  the  English  reader,  that 
it  affords  no  estimate  of  our  divines,  nor  illustrates  any  of  its  positions 
from  their  works.  Massillon,  Bossuet,  Flechier,  Fenelon,  are  almost 
the  only  references.  There  is  however  much  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  examples  from  these  great  geniuses,  nor  are  their  faults  by 
any  means  spared.  But  rules  that  for  their  recommendation,  or  ex- 
ception, require  a  constant  eye  to  these  archetypes,  can  be  but  of  limited 
service  in  this  country,  where  there  is  little  acquaintance  we  suspect 
with  the  models  themselves ;  and,  where  their  importation  under  any 
condition,  would  be  received,  we  doubt  not,  with  distrust  and  misfavour. 
We  are  by  no  means  pleading  the  apology  of  anything  so  irregular  and 
unartistic  as  British  preaching  commonly  is;  either  it  is  wholly  popular, 
or  so  purely  instructive,  as  to  be  fitter  for  the  library  than  the  pulpit ; 
and  in  fact  the  best  sermons  rank  among  the  heavy  metal  of  our  litera- 
ture, and  are  exponents  of  our  deepest  theology,  nay,  of  our  best  meta- 
physical philosophy.  Barrow  and  Butler,  nay,  Sherlock  and  Seeker, 
though  luminious  and  powerful,  are  for  the  most  part  suggestive  divines ; 
abounding  in  the  richest  ore  for  the  service  of  the  student,  in  the  depart, 
ment  of  study,  but  not  to  any  extent  of  eloquence.  They  who  write 
with  any  pretensions  to  a  popular  sermon  style,  are  with  the  fewest 
possible  exceptions,  unreadable  from  very  flimsiness  and  inanity.  We 
have  not  in  fact  in  any  shape  our  working  models ;  unless  when  we  take 
to  learning  the  art  from  the  mouth  of  a  skilful  pulpit  orator,  who  has 
found  the  trim  of  congregations,  and  is  in  circumstances  to  exemplify 
how  they  may  be  addressed  with  effect  And  in  fact,  from  the  mania 
of  imitation,  which  nearly  every  successful  preacher  of  the  times  has 
originated,  we  suspect  that  few  think  of  going  farther  than  the  nearest 
light  of  that  description  to  which  they  have  access,  for  their  direction. 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  give  expression  to  what  has  long  been 
our  settled  opinion — that  under  existing  circumstances,  no  better  dirsc- 
tory  can  be  framed  for  the  preacher,  than  to  require  him  to  put  forth  his 
own  whole  earnest  mind  on  the  work  of  the  pulpit.  By  far  the  best 
preachers  whom  we  have  ever  heard,  left  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  any 
hearer  to  judge  either  who  was  their  favourite  author,  or  their  favourite 
speaker.  They  were  themselves  so  many  originals,  using  the  subor- 
dinate sense  of  originality ; — that  is,  they  brought  out  their  own  thoughts, 
or  the  infusion  that  from  other  quarters  had  stolen  gradually  and  imper- 
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ceptibly  into  their  minds  with  natural  force^  and  thus  mastered  the  at- 
tention of  audiences  ;  sometimes  wielded  them  at  wi^  for  a  whole  gene- 
ration. The  only  strictly  elocutionary  preachers  of  the  highest  standing 
that  we  have  heard  of  for  fifly  years,  in  Scotland  at  least,  were^  Princi- 
pal Hill,  and  Mr  Struthers,  of  the  Relief  Church,  a  young  orator  who 
drew  extraordinary  attention  during  a  brief  ministerial  career  in  Edin- 
burgh. These  men  were  followed  as  oflen  as  they  made  their  appear- 
ance in  metropolitan  or  extensive  localities ;  but  we  suppose  with  a  very 
measured  enthusiasm  to  that  which  attended  the  hey-day  popularity  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  or  even  that  of  Dr.  Gordon  and  of  Dr.  Thomson.  Yet 
were  these  all  orators  of  the  rough  and  round  class  ; — unschooled^  and 
much,  it  may  be,  unread  in  their  own  art ; — without  a  thought,  so  &r 
as  appeared,  but  of  reaching  their  audience  by  the  simple  force  of  their 
own  conceptions,  and  the  simple  earnestness  of  their  own  utterance.  In 
Great  Britain,  at  least,  all  oratory  of  the  first  rate  has  been  as  little  in. 
debted  to  study,  or  perhaps  deliberate  purpose  of  any  kind,  farther  than 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  mind,  with  a  certain  preference,  it  may  be, 
for  particular  authorities  and  sources  of  information.  *'  Do  you  think, 
sir,"  said  his  biographer  to  Dr.  Johnson,  ''  that  Burke  has  read  Cicero 
much  ?"  "  I  don't  believe  it,  sir.  Burke  has  great  knowledge,  great 
fluency  of  words,  and  great  promptness  of  ideas,  so  that  he  can  speak 
with  great  illustration  on  any  subject  that  comes  before  him.  He  is 
neither  like  Cicero  nor  like  Demosthenes,  nor  like  any  one  else,  but 
speaks  as  well  as  he  can."  And  this  is  exactly  true  of  all  who  have  best 
succeeded  in  our  time  in  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  if  not  in  that  of  all 
other  departments. 

It  is  indeed  national,  to  trust  to  nothing  so  much  as  the  forth-putting  of 
strength  for  any  triumph.  Yet,  as  form  is  not  without  its  use,  nor  tac* 
tics  without  their  advantage,  so  it  might  be  well  that  more  attention 
were  paid  to  the  preceptive  and  normal  regimen  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  practice  of  our  preachers.  Any  training  at  least  were  better  than 
the  puff-cheek  efforts  of  our  newest  recruits,  to  swell  their  elocution  to 
the  volume  of  the  mightiest  performer  who  chances  for  the  time  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  field.  The  easiest,  and  the  royal  road  to  any  kind  of 
consideration,  is  to  imitate ;  but  the  more  that  strength  has  gone  to  the 
creation  of  the  model,  the  less  hope  is  there  for  the  imitator.  And  if 
our  orators  have  usually  been  best,  as  they  have  been  strongest,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  the  mimic  Chalmers,  or  the  mimic  Thomson,  or  even 
Guthrie,  would  do  well  to  remember  that  contrast  affords  the  least  fa- 
vourable kind  of  comparison  ;  and  that  the  most  distant  model  that  he 
can  find  were  safer  for  him,  than  that  he  should  remind  us  of  these.  If 
our  youth  would  take  care  to  read,  and  pains  to  think,  and  time  to 
write ;  and  give  full  swing  to  the  energy  of  their  own  minds  in  these 
exercitations,  it  would  soon  fare  far  otherwise  with  pulpit  instruction  than 
I  fear  we  have  any  chance  of  witnessing  in  these  days  of  process, — a 
progress  more  related  we  suspect  to  the  definition  of  baste  than  that  of 
speed,  in  this  as  in  other  things.  We  recommend  Vinet  to  students  as 
a  guide  whose  authority  is  always  honestly  opposed  to  the  railway  rate 
of  progress,  and  who  may  so  far  help  to  keep  them  right.    They  will 
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find  him  recommending  industry  and   diligence ;  and   we  think  ftilly 
proving  his  case,  wjjien  he  looks  out  for  excellence  in  that  direction. 
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We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  a  cursory  glance  at  the  title  page  of 
this  volume  may  not  have  generated  in  some  readers  an  expectation  as  to 
the  kind  and  quality  of  its  contents,  which  certainly  was  not  embraced 
in  the  plan  of  the  author — and  which  the  perusal  of  the  treatise  may 
not  be  considered  as  entirely  satisfying. 

Biographies — and  even  Memoirs — are  now  usually  written  on  a  broad 
scale — and  made  tho/Occasions  not  simply  of  introducing  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader  the  leading  and  most  important  incidents  of  the  life  intended 
to  be  reviewed — ^but  the  whole  history  of  the  period  in  which  the  most 
prominent  character  acted — the  most  noted  of  his  contemporaries,  either 
as  his  coadjutors  or  opponents — the  great  struggles  in  which  the  party 
with  which  he  was  connected  were  engaged — the  vast  interests  to  the 
coming  generation  that  were  supposed  to  be  involved  in  these  contentions 
— and  every  thing  else,  either  of  private  anecdote  or  of  general  dis- 
quisition, that  could  be  supposed  fitted  to  constitute  a  splendid  and  highly 
sculptured  memorial  of  the  person  whose  character  and  achievements 
were  chiefly  meant  to  be  commemorated. 

Now  all  this  is  very  well  in  its  way — and  we  must  confess  that  several 
very  attractive  and  very  instructive  monuments  of  this  kind  have  lately 
been  reared — and  which  were  the  natural  results  of  times  when  not  only 
great  questions  of  general  interest  have  been  agitated — and  strong  party 
contentions  have  been  maintained — but  when  the  world  itself,  in  all  its 
departments,  is  evidently  in  a  state  of  unexampled  and  most  astounding 
progress — and  when  most  public  men  find  themselves  involved  in  in- 
terests which  are  of  moment  to  the  entire  condition  of  society  around 
them. 

Still  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  these  great  achievements  of  the 
biographical  historian  are  often  felt  by  himself  to  be  anything  but  mere 
amusements  in  their  construction — as  they  are  often,  also,  anything  but 
exciting  or  exhilarating  to  those  who  are  called  to  study  and  to  ponder 
on  these  details. 

Now  this  is  not  the  style  in  which  the  respected  author  of  the  trea- 
tise before  us  has  executed  her  work  ; — it  was  not,  we  verily  believe,  the 
plan  which  she  had  sketched  for  herself,  as  the  object  which  she  wished 
to  accomplish — and  accordingly,  with  most  becoming  modesty,  she  has 
intimated,  in  more  than  one  passage  of  her  **  memoir,"  "  that  the  work 
is  rather  a  melange  than  a  regular  history  of  any  individual" — "and  that 
her  book  may,  in  some  respects,  be  regarded  as  a  sermon,  which  does  not 
keep  very  closely  to  its  text."  Still  we  think  her  style  of  work  has  its 
advantages — and  if  it  does  not  realize  the  prevailing  idea  of  a  grand  bio- 
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graphical  delineation — it,  at  any  rate,  gives  full  scope  to  the  discursive 
tendencies  of  the  author's  powers — and  instead  of  having  any  tendency 
to  beget  ennui  in  the  reader — has  the  far  better  effect  of  at  once  amusing 
him  at  the  time  of  perusal — and  of  leaving  not  only  a  very  suggestive — 
but,  we  venture  to  add,  a  very  heart-improving  influence,  at  its  close.. 
We  have  looked  over  the  work  repeatedly — and  if  it  leaves  the  same 
impression  upon  others  which  it  has  left  upon  ourselves,  we  are  certain 
that  all  such  readers  will  be  disposed  not  only  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
wav  in  which  Miss  Webster  has  executed  her  task — ^but  will  be  dis- 
posed  to  be  grateful  to  her  for  the  good  she  has  done  them. 

In  a  word — Miss  Webster  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  artist,  sit- 
ting down  with  the  purpose  of  completing  an  operose  and  highly  finished 
production  of  the  biographical  kind — but  rather  as  an  amiable,  well 
informed,  right  principled,  and  most  intelligent  lady,  entertaining  you, 
on  some  fine  afternoon  or  evening,  with  a  most  kind-hearted,  and  im- 
proving account  of  persons,  now  long  since  gathered  to  the  departed — for 
whose  memories  she  entertains  the  warmest  respect — whose  images  and 
long  past  sayings  and  doings  she  delights  to  recall — and  her  anecdotes 
and  memorials  of  whom  she  intermingles  with  so  much  good  sense,  so 
much  general  information,  and  so  many  devout  but  well-founded  reflec- 
tions— that  the  effect  of  her  conversation  remains  with  you  long  after 
the  period  of  its  occurrence — and  is  probably  more  suggestive  to  you  by 
its  occasional  hints,  and  naturally  produced  inferences  or  reflections,  thto 
many  volumes,  which  at  once  taxed  your  patience  during  perusal — and 
left  little  or  nothing  for  your  own  mind  to  supply,  after  the  overstocked 
volume  was  laid  aside. 

There  are  some  families  so  remarkable  for  good  feeling — for  a  natural 
abhorrence  of  all  evil — and  for  a  constitutional  tendency  to  devout  and 
pure  emotion — that  these  characteristics  seem  almost  to  have  descended 
with  the  very  name  by  which  the  tribe  or  family  was  distinguished. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  character  of  every  member  of  the  family, 
to  whose  memory  the  unpretending  work  before  us  is  meant  to  be  de- 
voted— and  judging  from  all  that  we  know  of  our  author,  she  is  a  suit- 
able representative,  in  disposition  and  endowments — as  well  as  in  name — 
of  the  amiable  and  talented  group,  whose  memories  she  has  so  affection- 
ately embalmed. 

That  there  are  obvious  defects  in  the  work,  we  are  not  in  the  least 
disposed  to  deny — such  as  a  pervading  want  of  artistic  good  arrangement 
in  the  materials — and,  occasionally,  even  a  carelessness  or  inaccuracy  in 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language— but  these  are  trifles,  and  can 
be  easily  accounted  for.  The  great  merits  of  the  work,  and  its  pervad- 
*ing  charm,  are  the  singular  justness  of  the  author's  notions  on  all  re- 
ligious and  devotional  topics — and  the  hearty  sympathy  with  which  she 
enters  into  even  the  humblest  manifestations  of  good,  and  pure,  and 
Christian  feeling. 

The  general  observations  which  are  contained  in  the  three  "  preliminary 
chapters,"  are,  to  our  taste,  especially  valuable — and,  at  the  risk  of  ex- 
tending this  article,  probably,  to  an  undue  length,  we  venture  to  quote 
very  fiilly  from  the  second  of  these  chapters,  the  foUowmg  paragraphs. 
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which  will  at  once  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  Miss  Webster's  style 
of  thought  on  religious  topics — and  give  him  a  deep  impression  both  as 
to  the  soundness  of  her  understanding,  and  the  just  direction  of  her  heart 

^'  In  observing  the  habits  and  views  of  a  child,  whose  notions  of  things 
are  naturally  within  a  small  compass,  we  see  that  he  considers  all  that  ap- 
pertains to  his  own  domestic  circle  as  the  ultimatum^  ne  plus  uUra^  or  per- 
fection of  things.  My  house,  my  father,  my  mother,  my  garden ,  are  in  his 
eyes  the  model  for  all  others.  But  when  youth  goes  out  into  the  world  in 
quest  of  knowledge,  or  rather  novelty,  he  emancipates  himself  from  those 
narrow  views,  and  despises  those  things  which  seemed  before  of  paramount 
importance.  But  after  manhood  has  engaged  in  the  turmoil  of  life,  and  has 
become  wearied  of  its  cares  and  ^hat  ceases  to  be  its  novelties,  he  falls  back 
upon  his  pristine  ideas  :  his  home,  his  friends,  his  early  associations,  and  his 
early  predilections,  again  acquire  the  importance  in  his  estimation  that  they 
had  before,  and  he  seeks  the  repose  of  home  joys.  The  child^s  ideas  arc  the 
voice  of  nature :  the  old  man's  are  the  verdict  of  experience. 

^'  And  in  the  spiritual  life  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  natural  life  :  When  a 
man  has  gone  the  round  of  excitement,  and  followed  after  the  tide  of  re- 
ligious opinions  that  may  be  current  in  his  day,  he  falls  back  upon  heavcn- 
bom  truth  at  the  last,  whether  he  may  have  the  power  to  confess  it  or  not 

''  Any  leader  of  a  party,  who  has  been  contending  all  hb  life  for  opinions 
which  he  has  persuaded  himself,  and  would  make  the  world  believe,  were 
of  paramount  importance,  and  identical  with  Divine  truth,  when  laid  upon 
his  deathbed,  will  feel  that  he  has  been  deceiving  himself  and  others  in  his 
strife,  which  he  mistook  for  godly  zeal,  and  nothing  but  ^^  AVhat  shall  1  do 
to  be  saved  T  shall  then  seem  the  question  of  any  importance. 

''  While  all  respect  is  due  to  the  ministers  of  religion  as  the  ambassadors  of 
Christ,  whom  w^e  ought  to  esteem  very  highly  for  their  work's  sake,  an  en- 
lightened Christian  people  are  to  be  upon  their  guard  not  to  be  led  away  by 
those  ambassadors  when  they  come  with  a  commission  not  warranted  by 
their  Divine  Master.  Not  in  the  dark  ages  of  spiritual  tyranny  alone  do  we 
see  men  attempting  to  gain  an  undue  ascendency  over  the  minds  and  under- 
standings of  the  multitude,  but  we  have  seen  it  in  the  most  enlightened  era 
of  the  Christian  world.  Priestly  invention  and  popular  credulity  are  the 
chief  means  by  which  Satan  ensnares  mankind,  and  injures  the  cause  of  true 
religion.  '  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel !'  becomes  the  idolatrous  shout  of 
the  people ;  and  equal  is  their  guilt  with  that  of  the  stififnecked  Hebrews  of 
old,  though  the  idol  set  up  for  their  worship  have  not  the  gross  substan- 
tiality of  a  golden  quadruped,  but  is  only  the  impalpable  phantom  of  some 
undefinable  question  in  theology,  difficult  speculation,  or  church  law,  which 
men  conjure  up  in  their  struggles  for  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  set  forth 
to  their  adherents  for  their  reception  as  the  test  of  their  election  to  ad- 
vation. 

*^  But  when  the  sincere  private  Christian  is  affected  with  that  enthusiasm 
which  is  so  contagious,  and  to  which  the  public  mind  is  by  temperament 
predisposed,  it  is  often  the  result  of  his  total  ignorance  of  church  history. 
The  generality  of  the  religious  public  know  little  beyond  the  small  sect  or 
party  to  which  they  may  happen  to  belong.  The  individual,  in  his  nazrow 
estimate  of  things,  judges  of  the  Christian  world  as  if  it  were  comprised  in  tiie 
assemblage  of  which  he  forms  a  member.  The  eclat  and  popularity  attend- 
ing the  favourite  leader  or  teacher,  to  whom  he  may  have  attached  himself 
from  taste,  interest,  or  that  spirit  of  excitement  by  which  leaders  of  small 
religious  factions  attract  followers  around  the  standard  they  have  set  up — 
and  whose  presumption,  in  pretending  to  discover  any  principle  am^^i^J  to 
the  Gospel  which  was  not  known  before,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  igno- 
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ranee  of  those  who  helieve  them — regulates  his  estimate  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Church. 

^'  It  has  been  the  unhappy  lot  of  us  in  the  present  day,  to  see  a  corner  of 
the  Christian  world  torn  by  divisions.  The  result  will  probably  die  away 
or  dwindle  down  into  insignificance,  like  all  other  agitations  stirred  up  by 
inflamed  human  passions ;  and  as  the  quiet  and  inoffensive  Baptist  of  these 
times  could  scarce  be  recognised  as  the  descendent,  nor  identified  with  the 
fanatical  and  lawless  founder  of  the  sect,  riding  through  the  towns  of  Ger- 
many naked  in  his  chariot,  following  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Nicolaitans 
of  old,  and  claiming  as  a  Christian  privilege  his  plurality  of  wives ;  so  pro- 
bably the  peaceful  successors  of  the  furious  polemics  of  our  own  native  land 
may,  in  less  than  a  century,  have  lost  all  the  characteristic  rancour  of  the 
party,  and  though  still  retaining  perhaps  the  appellation  assumed  by  the 
sect,  may  well  wonder  what  their  progenitors  disputed  about. 

"  Thy  kingdom  come!** — The  prayer  which  tne  Church  has  offered  up 
for  eighteen  centuries — sometimes  in  lukewarmnesa,  or  cold  formality — 
sometimes  in  earnest— Oh !  how  earnestly  do  believers  now  offer  it  up  ! — 
yea,  the  aspiration  never  was  raised  more  fervently  than  in  these  times,  that 
Thy  kingdom  might  come,  and  unity  of  heart  and  spirit  reign  among  be- 
lievers. 

"  There  are  many  things  to  be  purified ;  but  the  rude  hands  of  contrivers 
of  new  systems,  spare  as  little  what  Divine  authority  has  instituted  as  what 
men  have  invented.  Eager  only  to  make  to  themselves  a  name,  they  pay 
respect  to  nothing  which  impedes  that  object.  Tlie  hateful  spirit  of  the  old 
Papacy,  so  much  deprecated  by  modem  innovators,  governs  too  often  their 
own  systems,  and  its  characteristics  are  easily  discerned.  There  is  that 
compassing  of  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte — there  is  the  measuring 
of  men's  faith  by  the  gifts  which  they  bestow  at  their  shrine — there  is  that 
denouncing  of  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion — and  all  those  other 
undeniable  characteristics  which  identify  them  with  the  ancient  Pharisees, 
as  well  as  with  th^  spiritual  despots  of  all  subsequent  ages. 

^'  And  we  are  to  remark  particularly^  as  an  unquestionable  proof  that  men 
are  self-seekers,  and  not  delegated  by  Divine  commission,  when  they  cast 
aside  the  great  Apostle's  precept,  and  instead  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
those  parts  where  there  might  be  need  of  their  labours^  and  avoiding  to  in- 
trude on  those  fields  where  Christ  is  preached  purely,  zealously,  and  effec- 
tually, they  make  no  scruple  to  build  upon  another  man's  foundation. 
They  turn  the  Gospel  into  a  trade,  like  the  traffic  of  the  world :  each  man 
sets  up  his  opposition  shop  at  the  door  of  his  neighbour's,  and  calls  aloud  for 
customers.  His  anxiety  to  save  souls — let  him  deny  it  if  he  can — is  but 
very  small  in  comparison  with  his  anxiety  to  attract  tiie  multitude  to  him- 
self Lukewarm  preaching  and  empty  churches  are  no  doubt  to  be  de- 
plored ;  but  let  not  the  faithful  minister  of  religion  be  dismayed  or  ashamed, 
though  the  wonder-seeking  religious  mob  be  attracted  for  a  time  to  other 
quarters,  and  he  be  left  alone  in  his  ministrations  with  the  small  but  sted- 
^t  i-emnant  of  his  flock.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  to  such  there  is  a 
Divine  blessing  promised  which  the  other  cannot  claim :  Jesus  Christ  has 
said, '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them;'  but  he  has  nowhere  promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  multitude  assembled  together  from  public  curiosity,  in  the  name  of  the 
favourite  or  fashionable  public  orator  of  the  day. 

'^  Satan  has  many  delusive  ways  of  working :  divisions  and  controversies 
are  his  work,  as  well  as  false  peace.  He  hates  the  stedfastness  and  security 
possessed  by  an  awakened  soul  established  by  Divine  grace  ;  tossings  to  and 
no  are  rather  his  delight ;  or  that  deceitful  calm  which  self-complacency 
produces  in  disputatious  men,  after  they  have  obtained  a  Tictory  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  world  over  those  whom  they  have  attacked,  and  of  whom  it  trnly 
may  be  said,  *  Woe  unto  vou  when  all  men  weak  well  of  you.' 

"  God  is  little  honoured  by  unstable  men,  however  zealous  they  may  be 
in  his  cause ;  and  human  institutions,  however  they  may  propose  to  advance 
them,  are  little  benefited  by  them.  There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  an  individual,without  either  the  talent  or  opportunity  of 
turning  that  knowledge  to  good  account :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ob- 
server of  human  society  cannot  but  marvel  to  see  how  much  of  the  business 
of  social  life,  whether  in  civil  or  religious  matters,  is  often  carried  on  by 
those  who  possess  almost  no  knowledge,  or  at  the  best  a  mere  smattering, 
of  their  respective  professions.  In  fact,  it  is  sometimes  the  must  ignorant 
that  make  the  most  stir  in  the  world,  and  obtain  the  greatest  eclat.  Men 
of  small  information,  but  of  warm  imagination,  often  strike  out  bold  schemes, 
and  more  especially  in  religion,  which  is  more  likely  than  any  other  thing 
to  obtain  the  applause  of  followers.  Experiments  in  legislation  or  com- 
merce, or  discoveries  in  science,  when  unsuccessful  or  false,  are  palpably 
discerned  ;  but  not  so  with  regard  to  religion,  which  only  exerts  its  mflu- 
ence  on  the  imagination  and  mind  of  the  enthusiast ; — ^and  there  never  was 
a  man.  let  the  rudiments  of  his  theological  education  be  ever  so  imperfect, 
who,  if  he  professes  to  have  a  deeper  or  clearer  knowledge  of  divinity  than 
his  fellows,  will  not  find  adherents  to  his  cause. 

"  But  there  can  be  no  more  discoveries  with  regard  to  the  Gospel ;  and 
even  if  there  were,  no  man  is  bound  to  believe  them :  an  angel  from  hea- 
ven is  not  to  be  credited,  far  less  a  sinful  fellow-mortal,  who  has  no  creden- 
tials to  shew  but  those  of  his  own  forging.  The  evil  human  nature  of  man 
is  fond  of  religious  controversy  and  disputation  :  Satan  himself  is  fond  of  it, 
and  manifests  his  love  for  it  in  his  attempts  to  arg^ue  with  the  Almighty 
himself,  whether  as  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  or 
in  the  New,  when  he  came  into  contact  in  the  desert  with  the  Godhead  in 
his  assumed  liumnnity.  Satan  is  experienced  in  his  modes  of  tempting 
mankind :  he  used  to  blind  men  by  keeping  them  in  the  dark ;  he  now 
blinds  them  by  an  overpowering  light. 

"  What  we  regard  as  old  superstitions,  we  must  remember  were  once 
new ;  and  if  ignorant  men  in  the  dark  ages  believed  what  their  false  spirit- 
ual guides  told  them,  we  must  not  condemn  them  because  of  its  absurdity. 
Men  in  their  present  high  state  of  enlightenment,  believe  things  as  errone- 
ous, though  not  so  palpably  preposterous ;  and  an  era  will  come,  when  men 
will  wonder  at  the  credulity  of  our  own  age,  as  we  do  at  that  of  those  that 
are  past. 

^  What  tends  to  establish  the  sincere  and  well-informed  Christian  in  the 
holy  faith,  often  tends  to  shake  the  semi-infidel's  small  remnant  of  religious 
belief,  and  to  obliterate  it  altogether.  There  is  no  doubt  a  large  section  of 
society,  especially  the  female  portion  of  it,  who  have  almost  nothing  else  to 
do  than  go  about  hearing  religious  arguments ;  but  we  do  not  see  a  corre- 
sponding improvement.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  vast  bulk 
of  the  people  are  deeply  engaged  iii  fulfilling  the  penalty  entailed  upon  hu- 
man society — the  earning  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  What- 
ever that  labour  may  be — whether  it  be  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  counting- 
house,  the  school  of  science,  or  the  field  of  agricultural  industry — the  indi- 
viduals thus  enr  ployed,  to  whom  God,  who  knoweth  all  things,  gave  six 
days  in  the  week  to  follow  these  things,  foreseeing,  in  his  Divine  wisdom, 
that,  according  to  the  stages  of  human  society,  it  would  be  sometimes  found 
small  enough  space  for  the  labourer  to  earn  his  daily  bread  ; — the^e  have 
not  time  for  entering  into  nice  points  of  theological  controvery.  The  es- 
sential doctrines  of  religion,  which,  like  precious  pearls,  are  of  great  value 
in  small  bulk,  are  all  that  are  required  ;  and  if  they  are  called  upon  to  give 
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their  time  and  attention  to  disputations  about  trifles,  and  be  urged  to  it  as 
essential  to  their  salvation,  the  mere  worldly  man  will  rather  shake  him- 
self free  of  religion  altogether,  than  be  troubled  with  perplexing  questions 
that  cannot  possibly  be  decided^  and  would  not  be  worth  deciding  even  if 
they  could. 

''  Thus  religion,  which  is  intended  for  the  solace  of  the  human  i^ce,  and 
for  a  relief  to  the  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoils  of  life,  is  much  retarded 
and  injured  by  perverse  disputings — they  produce  more  infidelity  than  any 
other  cause,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  soul's  salvation,  to  settle  in  ones 
mind  all  the  points  that  men  dispute  about,  the  generality  of  mankind  must 
give  it  up  in  despair.  Many  of  them,  from  want  of  capacity  to  understand 
the  distinctions,  and  many  of  them  from  the  above  cause — ^mcre  lack  of  time 
to  examine  them.  But,  fortunately,  though  parties  and  leaders  of  factions 
may  say  it  is  necessary,  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  nowhere  says 
it  is  so  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  men  are  strictly  warned  against  vain  conten- 
tions and  unprofitable*  questions.'* 

Passing,  however,  from  these  general  observations.  Miss  Webster's 
Memoir  carries  back  our  minds  to  a  very  remarkable  period  in  the  his. 
tory  at  once  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the  Scottish  Church, — that  is  to  say, 
to  the  earlier  quarter  of  the  last  century, — to  the  times  so  celebrated  for 
the  occurrence  of  the  Porteous  mob, — and  a  few  years  afterwards,  for 
the  rebellion  in  favour  of  Prince  Charles.  These  two  events,  as  all  read- 
ers are  aware,  have,  in  our  own  times,  formed  the  leading  topics  of  two 
of  the  most  interesting  fictitious  narratives  that  have  ever  drawn  to  them- 
selves  the  public  attention,  we  mean  the  novels  entitled  Waverley,  and 
the  Heart  of  Midlothian.  The  Porteous  Mob,  and  the  settlement  of  Dr 
Alexander  Webster  as  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh  occurred  almost 
about  the  verj'  same  time,  viz.  the  year  173?. 

It  wa§,  we  have  said,  a  very  remarkable  period  in  the  history  both  of 
Edinburgh  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  the  first  place,  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  her  pulpit  ministra. 
tions,  were  at  that  time  managed  by  an  assemblage  of  men,  who  have 
never  been  surpassed  for  talent  and  practical  address,  not  only  by  any  of 
their  successors  in  the  same  stations,  but,  we  may  almost  say,  by  any 
set  of  men,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  department,  whether  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical. The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Church  have  in  all  times  been  men 
of  distinguished  talent, — but,  most  certain  it  is,  that  such  a  constellation 
as  then  threw  their  united  splendour  over  our  establishment,  has  not 
appeared  in  any  of  the  subsequent  periods  of  its  existence. 

But  still  further, — the  Church  herself,  as  an  ecclesiastical  establish^ 
ment,  was  then  in  a  different,  and  more  promising  state  than  she  haa 
ever  been,  in  any  subsequent  period.  Dissent  had  then  only  shown  ita 
first  symptoms,— or  been  exhibited  on  a  comparatively  narrow  scale, — 
the  Church  was  emphatically  and  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  expression, 
the  Church  of  Scotland, — she  was  fully  recognised  as  an  essential  and 
most  important,  and  as  it  was  then  believed,  inseparable  portion  of  that 
whole  structure,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  constituted  the  pride,  and 
was  fondly  believed  to  be  the  everlasting  inheritance  of  the  Scottish 
people, — and  hence  it  was  that  her  leading  functionaries  occupied  a  sta- 
tion in  society,  and  filled  a  space  in  the  public  eye,  which  must  be  al-« 
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lowed  to  form  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to  the  state  into  which  they 
have  recently  fallen, — and  which,  among  other  causes,  was  the  unavoidable 
result  of  the  fragmented  and  broken  condition  into  which,  by  the  preva- 
lence and  multiplication  of  dissent,  the  general  ecclesiastical  condition  of 
the  country  has,  with  progressive  and  melancholy  celerity,  been  recently 
thrown.  In  those  bygone  times  a  leading  man  in  the  Church  thought 
it  not  above  his  reach  to  aim  at  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  even  the 
noblest  of  his  compatriots, — and  the  best  families  in  the  country  will, 
ingly  gave  up  their  daughters  to  such  alliances. 

Edinburgh  itself,  as  a  city,  was  very  different  then,  in  extent  and  in 
splendour  of  all  kinds,  from  what  it  has  recently  become.  The  New 
Town,  to  which  the  city  owes  so  much  of  its  lustre,  had  not  been  com- 
menced,— but  still  movements  were  being  made  for  the  eventual  reali- 
zation of  all  the  splendour  to  which  our  capital  has  now  attained, — and 
under  the  patriotic  management  of  some  leading  individuals  and  families, 
such  as  Provost  Drummond,  and  the  Dundases  of  Amiston,  plans  were 
formed,  and  a  beginning  given  to  institutions,  the  vast  reach  of  which 
was  not  probably  then  foreseen,  but  which  indicated  that  the  process  of 
extension  and  of  amelioration  was  begun, — and  that  under  propitious 
circumstances,  the  ancient  portion  of  our  capital  might  only  serve  as  a 
centre  and  crown  to  a  far  more  expanded  and  improved  population. 

And  lastly,  in  the  enumeration  of  characteristics  of  our  public  condi- 
tion at  the  period  refen'ed  to,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  principles 
of  toleration  were  beginning,  however  feebly,  to  be  understood  and  acted 
upon, — and  especially,  that  the  members  and  functionaries  of  the  Epis- 
copal communion,  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  freed  from  the  restraints, 
and  released  from  the  suspicions,  to  which,  most  improperly,  they  had, 
for  a  long  period  of  preceding  years  been  exposed. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  a  just  representation  of  the  state  of  our  Church 
and  capital,  at  the  time  when  Dr  Webster,  and  the  other  distinguished 
men  with  whom  he  was  associated,  took  the  lead,  not  only  in  ecclesias. 
tical  affaii's,  but  in  many  other  schemes  that  had  for  their  object  the  ad- 
vancement  of  the  n)oral  and  social  prosperity  of  the  community.  We 
here  extract  from  the  work  before  us  the  following  passages  relating  to 
Dr  Webster,  who  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  of  that  fraternity :— - 

"  Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  Dr.  Charles  Websteb,  some  ac- 
count of  his  eminent  kinsmen  may  be  given.  The  history  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Webster,  who  was  of  the  same  family,  is  not  new  to  the  public.  It  has  ap- 
peared in  various  forms ;  and  he  being  a  leading  man  in  nis  day,  few  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  period  are  re- 
corded without  special  mention  being  made  of  him ;  and  from  his  acts  of 
permanent  usefulness  he  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Alexander  Webster 
was  the  most  evangelical  clei^man  in  the  city.  Indeed  he  was  at  the  head 
of  that  party  generally  so  designated.  At  an  early  ac^e  he  had  been  appointed 
minister  of  Culross  in  Fife,  and  after^'ards  one  of  t£e  ministers  in  the  High 
Church,  Edinburgh,  now  called  West  St.  Giles.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
equally  distinguished  preacher,  who  had  suffered  in  the  persecuting  times^ 
and  was  afterwards  minister  of  the  same  church  for  a  period  of  thir^  yean. 
Dr.  Webster  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Fife.    He  ^fM  b<mi 
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in  the  year  1707,  and  choosing  the  study  of  diyinity^  speedily  obtained  a 
living  in  his  father^s  native  county,  where  he  made  himself  so  remarkable 
for  his  eloquence  and  piety,  and  the  fidelity,  activity,  and  diligence  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  that  about  four  years 
after  his  first  ordination  he  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  congregation 
of  the  Tolbooth  Church,  Edinburgh ;  to  which  charge  he  was  inducted  on 
the  2d  June  1737.     His  great  abilities  unfolded  themselves  in  this  new 
sphere  of  labour ;  and  he  was  generally  referred  to  in  all  aflairs  of  import- 
ance, both  in  the  church  and  in  the  city,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and 
clearness  of  his  views  in  all  matters  of  business  being  much  to  be  confided 
in.     He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  in  1789,  two 
years  after  he  was  inductea  into  Edinburgh.     This  celebrated  man  was  at 
once  translated  from   Culross  to  the  collegiate  charge  of  the  Tolbooth 
Church,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  presenting  first  to  a  single  charge. 
This  was  reckoned  in  those  days  a  great  innovation  in  his  favour.     But  it 
can  be  explained  satisfactorily.     He  became,  by  this  arrangement,  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  his  father,  Mr.  James  Webster,  who  for  thirty  years 
had  been  the  pastor  of  that  church,  and  had  long  been  the  idol  of  his  hearers. 
Indeed,  whatever  opinion  he  delivered  on  any  subject  was  oracular,  and  in- 
stantly acquiesced  in  by  them.     They  had  been  so  accustomed  to  a  partic- 
ular style  of  preaching,  and  to  the  selection  of  certain  doctrine,  treated  and 
insisted  upon  after  a  certain  fashion,  that  to  have  presented  any  other  min- 
ister who  followed  a  different  course,  and  who  rather  leaned  to  giving  moral 
and  practical  illustrations,  would  have  produced  a  rebellion,  and  rendered 
all  parties  very  uncomfortable.     The  patrons  therefore,  to  pacify  the  con- 
gregation, consulted  their  prejudices,  and  presented  the  son  of  their  late  be- 
loved minister,  who  possessed  very  popular  talents,  and  preached  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  though  he  was  by  no  means  so  extreme  in  his  views  as  his  late 
excellent  father  was.*' 

Again : — 

"  But  to  return  to  Dr.  Alexander  Webster.  The  Tolbooth  Church,  to 
which  Dr.  Webster  was  appointed,  was  that  portion  of  St  Giles,  which  was 
designated  the  Tolbooth,  from  its  having  bc^n  used  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.  as  town-house,  the  supreme  civil  court  being  usuaUy,  and  the  parlia- 
ment occasionally  held  in  it.  Dr.  Webster  was  a  minister  of  this  church 
for  the  period  of  forty-seven  years.  His  amiable  and  social  virtues,  which 
distinguished  him  at  the  beginning  of  hb  career,  continued  to  increase  and 
strengthen  in  this  sphere  of  labour,  where  his  influence  became  veiy  great. 
His  eminent  abilities  had  scope  to  display  themselves ;  and  the  state  of  the 
times,  and  of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  particular,  required  men  of  steady 

Erinciple  and  of  talent.  Many  brilliant  names  occur  at  that  period  of  the 
istory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church — ^names  which  arc  destined  to  survive 
to  succeeding  generations.  Among  the  men  of  great  eminence  who  at  that 
time  adorned  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  have  Walker,  Robertson,  Hunter, 
Erskine,  Blair,  and  many  more  of  Dr.  Webster's  contemporaries  and  per- 
sonal friends,  of  whom  he  took  the  lead ; — a  pre-eminence  readily  accorded 
to  him,  from  his  estimable  qualities,  both  as  a  churchman  and  a  citizen. 
Dr.  John  Erskine,  of  the  Old  Greyfnars*  Church,  was  his  particular  friend. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  weU -known  author  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  elegant  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  sub- 
lime virtues  of  Christianity  in  their  most  attractive  form,  ministered  under 
the  same  roof  with  him,  he  being  translated  from  Lady  Ycster*s  by  the 
Town-Council  to  one  of  the  charges  of  the  High  Church." 

Again: — 

*^  Dr.  Webster  powewed  great  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  character,  and 
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he  manifested  his  fidelity  to  the  House  of  Hanoyei'  at  a  political  period, 
when  most  other  men  in  his  situation  would  have  sought  safety  in  silence 
or  retirement.  Nor  was  his  genius,  his  clear  judgment,  and  his  excellent 
taste,  recognised  only  in  matters  connected  with  clerical  business.  His 
talents  were  so  highly  appi-eciated  that  he  was  applied  to  in  many  secular 
affairs,  and  he  was  uniformly  consulted  by  the  magistrates  in  all  pubhc 
undertakings.  He  planned  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  the  places 
of  public  amusement.  And  thus,  while  his  native  city  is  indebted  to  his 
plans  for  its  modern  adornments,  the  country  at  large  owes  to  him  many  of 
the  schemes  for  its  mental  and  religious  improvement.  His  house  was  the  re- 
sort of  the  elite  of  the  land.  His  vast  knowledge,  and  his  brilliant  conversa- 
tional powers  rendered  his  society  profitable  and  fascinating.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  table  of  this  celebrated  divine,  who 
was  Johnson's  special  friend  and  adviser  during  his  visit  to  Scotland. 

*'  Amidst  all  Dr.  Webster's  elaborate  undertakings  he  bent  his  gigantic 
mind  to  the  lighter  accomplisliments  of  life.  He  \*Tote  poetry  of  great 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  several  patriotic  songs. 
'  For  the  lack  of  gold  she  has  left  me'  is  a  production  of  his. 

'*  Dr.  Webster  married  Mary  Erskine,  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  daughter 
of  Colonel  John  Erskine,  the  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Erskine  of  Alva,  and  of 
Euphemia  Cochrane,  daughter  of  William  Cochrane  of  Ochiltree,  and 
grand -daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  Dr.  Webster's  acquaintance 
with  this  young  lady  commenced  during  his  residence  at  Culross,  and  his 
marriage  was  celebrated  a  few  days  after  his  induction  to  the  Tolbooth 
Church  in  Edinburgh,  1737.  Mary  Erskine  was  courted  by  some  of  the 
first  peers  of  the  realm,  but  she  declared  her  preference  for  Alexander 
Webster,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  thus  recorded  :  He  had  been  em- 
ployed by  a  friend  to  bespeak  the  favour  of  Miss  Erskine,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose paid  frequent  visits  to  the  house  of  Valleyfield,  where  she  resided.  He 
urged  the  suit  of  his  friend  with  great  eloquence  and  sincerity,  but  his  own 
fine  figure,  high  accomplishments,  and  elegant  demeanour,  prepossessed  the 
young  lady  ;  and,  disregarding  his  solicitations  for  his  friend,  she  at  length 
replied,  with  grace  and  modesty,  '  Had  you  spoken  as  well  for  yourself,  you 
would  have  succeeded  better  ? '  This  union  was  a  remai'kably  happy  one. 
She  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  regards,  and  his  affection  for  her  never 
Buffered  the  slightest  diminution. 

'^  He  expressed  the  ardour  of  that  attachment,  which  never  abated,  in  a 
fine  lyric,  which  was  first  published  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  1747* 

<  When  I  see  thee  I  love  thee,  but  hearing  adore  ; 
I  wonder,  and  think  you  a  woman  no  more.' 

'^  With  the  fire  of  a  poet,  and  the  manners  and  accomplisliments  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  Dr.  Webster  possessed  the  fervour  and  piety  of  a  truly  evan- 
gelical divine.  The  harmony  of  his  voice,  the  nobleness  of  his  figure,  the 
dignity  of  his  aspect,  and  the  rapture  of  his  eye,  conveyed,  we  are  told,  *an 
electric  impression  of  the  fervent  devotion  which  animated  his  soul.'  In 
prayer  and  sacramental  addresses  his  manner  was  particularly  noble  and 
sublime.  A  powerful  diction,  and  a  masterly  command  of  his  subject, 
characterised  tne  irresistible  and  entrancing  eloquence  of  his  sermons ;  and, 
ever  attentive  to  the  circumstances  of  his  audience,  he  somewhat  lowered  his 
diction  to  suit  the  capacity  of  his  hearers,  that  all  might  be  profited  by  his 
instructions.  To  the  best  qualities  of  a  clergyman  he  added  an  eub'ghtened 
and  patriotic  zeal  for  the  true  interests  of  his  country  and  the  Churchy  the 
welfare  of  which  cannot  be  disjoined.  He  was  jealous  of  corruption,  and 
hated  an  unsound  policy^  that  actuates  many  who  attempt,  by  uuou^  meaoSi 
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to  gain  a  particular  purpose.  This  integrity  of  heart  and  firmness  of  cha- 
racter might  sometimes  expose  him  to  censures  and  calumny  from  the  guilty, 
but  secured  to  him  the  unbounded  esteem  of  all  those  who  could  appreciate 
true  independence  of  soul  and  nobleness  of  character.  An  anonymous  bio- 
grapher thus  writes  of  him : — *  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  strong  facul- 
ties, whicli  a  very  considerable  share  of  learning  had  matured  and  improved. 
For  extent  of  comprehension,  depth  of  thinking,  and  accuracy  in  tne  pro- 
foundest  researches,  he  stood  unrivalled.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  human  nature  he  was  a  master.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  best 
societies  of  the  kingdom  were  perpetually  anxious  to  possess  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  soften  the  rancour  of  public  theological  contest  with  the  libe- 
rality and  manners  of  a  gentleman.  His  address  was  engaging ;  his  wit 
strong  as  his  mind ;  hb  convivial  powers,  as  they  are  called,  enchanting.' 

'^  It  would  not  be  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  charitable  and  beneficent 
undertakings  and  plans  of  public  utility,  whether  of  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary nature,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  Association  for  the  Civilization  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  there.  In  1753  he  published  a  sermon  on  that  subject  entitled, 
^  Zeal  for  the  Civil  and  Religious  Interests  of  Mankind  recommended.' 

"  The  Royal  bounty  '  For  the  Reformation  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands* 
was  first  given  by  George  I.  in  1725,  and  has  since  been  annually  re- 
newed. It  was  at  first  XI 000  a-ycar,  but  George  IV.  increased  it  to 
£2000. 

'^  It  was  in  the  year  1755  that,  at  the  desire  of  the  Lord  President  Dun- 
das,  Dr.  Webster  drew  up  for  the  information  and  service  of  Government  a 
census  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  the  first  that  had  been  made  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  his  well-known  character  for  accuracy,  and  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  he  possessed  of  mathematical  calculation,  rendered  him  pecu- 
liarly well  fitted  for  the  undertaking. 

''  Thus  the  country  at  large  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  indefatigable 
labours.  It  was  his  constant  aim  to  advance  the  interests  of  hie  fellowmen, 
and  he  closed  his  eminently  useful  life,  peacefully  and  serenely,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy -seven 'years.  After  a  short  illness,  he  entered  into 
his  rest  on  Sunday  the  25th  January  1784.  This  valuable  minister,  and 
much  respected  man,  obtained  his  frequent  prayer — ^  a  peaceful  and  an  easy 
death.'*' 

We  are  not  certain  whether  Miss  Webster  be  right  in  saying  that 
Dr  Webster  was  the  author  of  the  song,  "  For  the  lack  o'  gold  she's  left 
me  ;*'  we  have  always  understood  that  a  Dr  Austin  was  the  poet, — but 
it  may  be,  that  Austin  was  only  the  hero  of  the  incident  on  which  the 
poem  is  founded,  and  that  Dr  Webster  was  the  author  of  the  verses* 
At  any  rate,  certainly  Dr  Webster,  if  he  was  the  author,  was  not  also 
the  hero  of  the  story. 

Having  alluded  to  poetry  we  cannot  help  diversifying  our  narrative  a 
little  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  work  before  us,  which  relates 
not  to  the  wife  of  Dr  Webster,  but  another  lady  of  the  Webster  family, 
remarkable  for  her  piety  and  beneficence, — and  of  whom  Miss  Webster, 
in  her  rambling  but  always  pleasing  vein,  thus  speaks, — her  maiden 
name  being  Spens : — 

^^  Her  father,  James  Spens,  like  his  famous  ancestor,  was  of  the  naval 
profession.  He  was  a  proprietor  in  the  town  of  Montrose,  and  also  owned 
some  ships. 

'Mt  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  mention,  that  by  him  she  was 
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descended  from  the  renowned  Admiral  famed  in  Scottish  song,  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,  who  was  sent  upon  a  foreign  embassage  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage between  the  daughter  of  the  Scottbh  Sovereign  Alexander  the  Thiid 
and  the  Norwegian  King,  as  related  in  thtf  ballad  that  bears  his  name. 


« 


M 


The  king  sits  in  Danfermline  toun 

Drinking  the  bluid-red  wine  ; 
^  Oh,  whar  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper 

To  sail  this  ship  o^  mine  V 

0  up  and  spak  an  eldren  knight, 

Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee, 
'  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor 

That  ever  sailed  the  sea.*  ** 

«  -Ir  «  ir 

*'  The  circumstances,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  that 
remote  period,  were  as  follows : — 

"  The  Monarchs  of  Scotland  cliiefly  resided  at  their  palace  of  Dunfermline, 
from  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third, 
whose  daughter  Margaret  was  espoused  to  Eric,  King  of  Norwa/. 

"  The  princess  departed  from  ner  native  shores  on  the  31  st  day  of  July 
1281,  and  was  conveyed  to  Norway  in  a  style  befitting  the  high  occasion. 

"  The  ship  it  was  a  gudely  ship, 
The  tap  mast  was  o*  gowd ; 
And  at  ilka  tack  o'  needle  wark 
A  silver  bell  it  jowed." 

'^  The  lady  was  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue  of  knights  and  nobles— 
the  flower  of  the  nation,  who,  after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  and 
having  spent  some  time  at  the  Court  of  Norway,  on  returning  to  Scotland 
were  shipwrecked,  and  this  noble  train,  who  had  escorted  the  princess,  all 
perished  half-way  back  from  Norway  to  Aberdour,  a  small  sea-port  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  north  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Scottish  history  does  not 
furnish  a  more  affecting  event,  an  occasion  of  festivity  and  joy  thus  suddenly 
changed  into  a  catastrophe  of  the  deepest  woe. 

^^  There  is  to  the  east  of  Aberdour  a  fine  tract  of  hard  white  sand,  to 
which,  for  extent  and  beauty,  there  is  nothing  equal  in  Scotland.  Sir 
Patrick  Spens  is  described  as  walking  on  this  sand,  near  his  own  residence, 
when  the  King's  orders  came  to  him. 

^'  The  king  has  written  a  braid  letter. 
And  signed  it  wi*  his  hand, 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  sands." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  To  Norroway,  to  Norroway, 
To  Norroway  owre  the  faem ; 
The  king's  daughter  to  Norroway, 

It's  thou  maun  tak'  her  hame. ' 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

^  Sir  Patrick  bemg  thus  appointed  to  command  the  expedition,  felt  some 
dismay  at  the  thoughts  of  navigating  the  seas  at  an  unpropitious  time  of 
year ;  for  at  that  early  period,  considering  the  imperfect  state  of  navigation, 
it  was  reckoned  almost  mipossible  to  sail  in  the  winter,  and  he  knew  that 
after  spending  some  time  at  the  Norwegian  Court — ^two  or  three  months  as 
was  proposed — it  would  throw  them  into  that  season  before  they  oonld 
return. 
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''  The  order,  however,  is  express.  He  gives  the  word  of  oommand  to 
prepare  the  fleet.     He  takes  leave  of  his  wife,  and  they  set  sail. 

^^  But  alas !  his  fears  are  too  truly  verified  by  the  sad  destiny  that  over- 
took them  in  the  boisterous  seas  on  their  return  to  their  native  land. 

**  Sir  Patrick  he  is  on  the  sea, 
And  far  out  ower  the  faem  ; 
And  five  and  fifty  Scots  lords'  sons 
That  langed  to  be  at  hame.^ 

*  «  «  *  * 

'^  This  dire  event  is  touchingly  related  in  these  concluding  verses : — 

<<  Oh  lang,  lang,  may  the  ladyes  look, 

Wi*  their  gown  tails  ower  their  crown. 
Before  they  see  their  ain  dear  lords 
Come  sailing  to  Donfermline  toon. 

**  Half  owre,  half  owre  to  Aberdoor 
It's  fifty  fathoms  deep, 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
And  the  Soots  lords  at  his  feet' 

We  shall  not  vouch  for  the  beautiful  sand-coast  of  Aberdour  being  the 
identical  sand  on  which  the  bold  and  unfortunate  admiral  '*  was  walk- 
ing," when  he  received  the  royal  mandate.  But  as  that  beautiful  sand, 
and  the  magnificent  adjoining  woods,  are  a  favourite  walk  of  ours,  we 
are  obliged  to  Miss  Webster  for  the  hint^  and  shall  not  fail,  in  all  our 
future  visits  to  that  locality,  to  avail  ourselves  of  it, — as  it  will  give  ad- 
ditional fascination  to  a  scene,  which  hithei-to  has  been  chiefly  suggestive 
to  us  of  the  evening  sports  of  the  Aberdour  schoolboys, — or  perhaps  of 
the  pic-nics  of  occasional  romanlic  parties  from  Edinburgh.  We  hope 
the  reader  is  not  displeased  with  us  for  this  playful  digression. 

Dr  Webster,  having  an  ample  income,  chiefly  derived  from  the  por- 
tion inherited  by  his  excellent  lady,  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  princely 
8plendour,-»though  his  expenses  were  far  from  being  devoted  to  selfish 
purposes.  Miss  Webster's  description  of  the  house  which  he  built  for 
himself,  and  which  was  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Castlehill, 
may  be  consulted  by  such  of  our  readers  as  have  opportunity, — and  who 
moreover  love  to  see  how  a  leading  and  wealthy  Presbyterian  minister 
of  those  times  was  able  to  accommodate  himself,  and  to  allure  the  eyes 
and  please  the  taste  of  his  visitors. 

^'  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  describe  the  habitation 
which  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  '  Widows'  Scheme '  occupied. 

^^  Dr.  A.  Webster  resided  in  a  large  self-contained  house  which  he  built 
for  himself  on  the  Castlehill.  Various  descriptions  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
topographical  accounts  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  modem  alterations,  called  improvements,  have  swept  it  away, 
while  it  was  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  and  repair. 

^'  For  Mrs.  Webster's  sake,  whom  he  so  devotedly  loved,  he  was  resolved 
that  nothing  should  be  spared  in  rendering  it  a  residence  in  everr  way  worthy 
of  its  accomplished  mistKss.  It  was  finuhed  in  a  style  whien  few  private 
mansions  could  equal.  Built  upon  a  scale  of  substantial  magnificence,  its 
spacious  apartments,  with  their  lofty  ceiling  gave  it  an  air  of  impoaing 
grandeur,  conformable  to  its  noble  exterior,  its  mie  entrance,  and  handsome 
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portal.  I>r.  Webster's  own  room  or  study  was  a  larg;e  oblong  or  oitl 
wainscotted  apartment,  with  doors  all  round,  finely  finished  in  the  higfaest 
style  of  workmanship,  and  placed  in  perfect  uniformity.  Seven  of  those 
doors  opened  into  closets,  four  of  which  were  small  sashed  apartments  or 
antechambers,  the  rest  were  dark  closets  or  cabinets,  wherein  were  deposited 
the  plans,  accounts,  correspondence,  and  all  the  multifarious  papers  con- 
nected with  the  Widows'  Fund.  Thb  room,  especially  when  lighted  up, 
had  a  grand  and  noble  appearance. 

"  The  public  rooms  also  were  capacious  and  lofty.  The  dining-room  and 
drawing-room,  according  to  the  fasliion  of  the  period,  were  wainscot  on  one 
side,  and  adorned  with  rich  paper  hangings  on  the  other.  The  hearths  were 
of  marble,  and  also  the  mantle-pieces,  over  which  were  placed  magnificent 
mirrors  set  in  marble,  the  marble  jambs  of  the  chimney  being  carried  up  on 
each  side  and  across  the  top  of  the  glasses,  so  as  to  form  their  frames.  The 
situation  of  the  house  commanded  a  splendid  prospect  to  the  south  and  west, 
to  the  extent  of  forty  miles;  and  tnese  large  mirrors  were  so  skilfultj 
placed,  that  this  beautiful  landscape  was  also  seen  reflected  in  them." 

"  In  this  habitation,"  says  our  author, 

*^  In  this  habitation,  which  we  have  been  describing,  many  important 
affairs,  both  religious  and  secular,  had  been  discussed  and  settled ;  many 
benevolent  schemes  organised,  and  many  hospitable  entertainments  given, 
not  onlv  to  those  whose  brilliant  talents  adorned  the  social  board,  but  to 
many,  both  friends  and  strangers,  to  whom  the  Christian  virtue  of  ungrudg- 
ing hospitality  was  a  welcome  boon  and  a  cheering  encouragement.** 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  from  the  preceding  accounts  of  Dr 
Webster's  endowments  and  habits,  that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
must  have  risen  to  the  first  rank  in  any  community, — and  as  a  sharer 
in  the  management  of  any  affairs.  But  perhaps  there  are  not  many  men 
who,  with  such  accomplishments,  such  fascinating  manners,  such  univer- 
sal popularity,  and  such  a  variety  of  inducements  to  lead  him,  in  some 
degree,  at  least,  out  of  the  straightforward,  and  most  dutiful  path,  would 
have  been  able,  not  only  to  maintain  the  character  of  a  most  assiduous 
preacher  and  promoter  of  ecclesiastical  interests, — but  to  have  given  in- 
disputable evidence  of  being  the  subject  of  an  habitual  and  most  earnest 
feeling  of  personal  piety.  Yet  such  was  undoubtedly  the  fact. — and  ai 
bis  character  as  a  conscientious  minister,  and  a  really  devout  Christian 
was  the  crown  of  all  his  excellencies,  we  cannot  avoid  terminating  these 
quotations, — so  far  as  he  in  particular  is  concerned, — with  the  following 
beautiful  peroration  of  the  funeral  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of  hii 
death,  by  Dr  Gloag,  who  was  also  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Giles* : — 

*'  On  the  Sabbath  after  Dr  Webster's  death  a  funeral  sermon  was  preadied 
by  his  colleague.  Dr.  Gloag,  from  John  xi.  11, '  Our  friend  Lazarus  sle^ 
eth.*     The  peroration  was  as  follows : — 

*^  ^  You,  my  friends  of  this  congregation,  have  no  doubt  anticipated  me 
already  in  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject,  and  prevented  me  in  the 
application  1  intend  to  make  of  it  to  the  character  of  your  late  most  valuabte 
and  worthy  pastor,  whose  death  you  are  now  lamenting.  1  sincerely  pity 
and  feel  for  you  on  this  melancholy  occasion ;  I  could  even  mingle  my  tears 
with  yours,  as  I  have  but  too  great  reason  to  join  with  vou  in  yoar  gritty 
when  1  consider  the  many  endearing  obligations  1  received  from  his  peculiar 
attention  and  regard  to  myself.     He  was  the  first  who  introduoea  me  to 
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public  life ;  and  from  that  period  till  the  day  of  his  death  he  honoured  me 
with  a  steady,  invariable,  and  most  afiFectionate  friendship.  His  memory 
will  therefore  be  always  dear  to  me ;  gratitude  calls  on  me  to  speak  in  his 
praise,  while  at  the  same  time  I  must  acknowledge  with  regret,  how  un- 
equal I  am  to  the  painful  task  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot  this  day.  They 
who  best  knew  his  eminent  distinguished  worth  will  not  hesitate  to  confess, 
that  to  do  full  justice  to  his  character  would  require  a  genius  as  great,  a 
mind  as  comprehensive,  and  a  tongue  as  eloquent,  as  his  own.  The  sincer- 
ity, however,  of  my  affection  to  him,  and  the  purity  of  my  intention,  will 
compensate,  I  hope,  in  some  measure,  for  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
attempt  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  Where,  then,  shall  I  begin  f  or  in 
what  point  of  light  shall  I  endeavour  to  represent  his  most  instructive  and 
useful  character? 

"'*  Shall  1  desire  you  first  to  behold  him  in  the*  dear  relation  of  a  kind 
and  indulgent  father,  loving  and  beloved,  by  his  children  ?  Alas  !  the  very 
mention  of  the  name  may  perhaps  irritate  those  feelings  which,  I  fear,  are 
but  too  painful  already  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  shock  they  have  re- 
ceived. 

^ '  Consider  him  next,  if  you  please,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God,  leading  the  public  devotions  of  his  people,  and  admonishing,  in- 
structing, and  comforting  them  from  his  holy  word.  Think  on  the  humility, 
the  earnestness,  and  the  fervour  of  his  prayers,  when  he  poured  out  his 
very  soul  to  God  on  our  behalf,  from  the  place  where  I  now  stand  ;  think 
on  the  solemnity  with  which  he  delivered  the  message  of  his  great  Master,  and 
the  concern  of  spirit  with  which  he  besought  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God ; 
think  on  the  tender,  affectionate,  and  most  encouraging  manner  in  which  he 
addressed  the  desponding  mind,  and  the  sorrowful  heart ;  and  then  say,  if 
he  did  not  watch  for  your  souls,  like  one  that  must  give  an  account. 

'^  *"  Follow  him  next  to  a  communion  table,  holding  in  his  hands  the  sac- 
ramental pledges  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  and, 
by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  setting  them  apart  from  a 
common  to  a  sacred  use — say,  for  you  know  it  well,  did  he  ever  appear  in 
so  grand  and  august  an  attitude  as  on  that  solemn  occasion?  Did  not  his 
manner,  his  voice,  his  countenance,  his  every  feature,  shew  the  intense  de- 
votion of  his  heart  ?  Difficult  it  was  to  tell,  whether  admiration  or  gratitude, 
or  love  or  joy,  or  humility  and  contrition  of  spirit,  did  then  most  prevail ; 
or  if  his  soul  felt  the  happy  influence  of  all  these  gracious  affections  acting 
in  concert  and  harmony  together.  One  would  have  thought,  that  on  sucn 
a  solemn  occasion  his  faith  was  elevated  to  an  uncommon  degree,  and  per- 
mitted to  take  a  view  of  the  glory  of  the  great  Immanuel  himself  within  the 
veil. 

'* '  The  heart,  you  may  believe,  that  was  so  full  of  devotion  to  God  could 
not  be  destitute  of  love  and  charity  to  men.  Consider  him,  then,  as  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  a  friend  to  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience, 
and  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion.  Here  he  made 
a  noble  and  most  amiable  figure,  displaying  at  once  the  quickness  of  his 
apprehension,  the  solidity  and  strength  of  his  understanding,  and  the  exten- 
sive candour  and  benevolence  of  his  heart.  He  allowed,  with  great  propri- 
ety, to  others  the  same  privilege  he  claimed  and  exercised  in  his  own  con- 
duct,— the  privilege  of  thinking  and  judging  for  themselves  in  the  discussion 
of  every  question  wherein  God  and  religion  were  concerned.  No  haughty 
forbidding  airs  of  superiority  did  he  assume ;  his  sentiments  he  delivered 
with  an  easy  freedom,  great  temper  and  moderation  of  spirit,  paying  a  be- 
coming deference  to  those  who  held  opinions  different  from  his  own  ;  and 
when  the  debate  was  closed,  he  treated  even  his  keenest  antagonbts  with 
all  the  compiaiaanoe  and  agreeable  manners  of  the  polite  and  accomplished 
gentleman. 
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*' '  If  yoa  imagine,  that  the  man  who  was  so  well  qualified  to  shine  in 

Suhlic  was  inattentive  to  the  concerns  of  private  life,  you  must  be  stningen 
ideed  to  his  character.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  poor.  He  heard  their  com- 
plaints with  the  affection  of  a  man,  and  relieved  their  wants  with  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  prince.  Well  did  they  know,  for  they  knew  it  from  experi- 
ence, that  his  hand  was  as  ready  to  give  as  his  heart  was  to  devise  libenl 
things. 

^^  *"  From  this  beautiful  part  of  his  character  let  me  lead  your  attention  to 
another,  in  which  he  appeared  in  a  truly  amiable  and  conspicuous  light 
You  will  easily  perceive,  that  I  tiow  refer  to  the  most  ingenious,  useful,  and 
justly  admired  scheme,  wliich  the  God  of  all  wisdom  and  grace  enabled  him 
to  contrive  and  accomplish,  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  children  of 
all  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  support  also  of  the  widows  and 
children  of  all  the  principals  and  professors  of  the  four  learned  universitiei 
of  Scotland.  This  is  a  scheme  of  such  invention,  labour,  excellence,  and 
real  utility,  as  surpasseth  all  praise,  and  will  transmit  the  name  of  your  late 
worthy  pastor,  with  distinguished  honour  and  respect,  to  the  latest  posterity. 
Suffice  it  only  to  say  of  it  in  general,  that  it  is  founded  on  the  best  princi- 
ples of  calculation,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  life ;  and  dunngthe 
time  that  it  pleased  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  events  to  allow  its  most 
ingenious  author  to  remain  with  us,  to  superintend  and  direct  its  progreai| 
it  was  put  to  such  a  full  and  satisfactory  proof,  that,  under  the  care  and 
providence  of  God,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  sure  and  lasting  fund  of  relief  to 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  so  long  as  a  universitv  shall  flourish,  or  the 
vestige  of  a  church  shall  be  seen  in  our  native  lana.  Many  a  time  bath 
your  late  pastor,  by  means  of  this  most  benevolent  scheme,  delivered  the 
poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him ;  and  he  caused 
the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  Numbers  already  gone  have  praised  the 
Lord  on  his  account ;  and  thousands  yet  unborn  will  rise  up,  and  bless  the 
great  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  the  Husband  of  the  widow,  for  giving 
them  such  a  kind  and  tried  friend, — such  a  humane,  generous,  and  un- 
wearied benefactor,  as  they  found  in  the  great  and  good  man  whose  death 
we  are  this  day  lamenting.  Thus  vou  see  how  he  lived ;  he  lived  to  his 
Grod  and  to  his  country,  with  much  honour  and  credit  to  himself,  and  great 
benefit  to  society ;  and  at  last,  according  to  his  own  wish  and  jyrayer  (if  my 
information  be  good,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  good),  he  was 
blessed  with  an  easy  and  a  peaceful  deaih^  and  carried  to  the  end  of  his 
journey  through  life,  in  a  good  old  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in 
his  season.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  sabbath,  while  we  were  assembling 
for  the  worship  of  God  in  his  courts  below,  his  precious  spirit  was  called  to 
the  temple  above,  to  keep  an  endless  sabbath  with  his  God  and  Father  in 
heaven ;  and  his  body  was  left  to  rest  in  the  grave,  in  hope  of  a  joyful  resoiv 
rection  to  eternal  life.' " 


We  have  said  so  much  respecting  Dr  Alexander  Webster,  that  we 
must,  however  unwillingly,  abridge  the  quotations  and  comments  which 
we  should  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  present  respecting  his  dis- 
tinguished and  amiable  relative,  Dr  Charles. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Webster  family  took  different  directions  and 
views  of  conduct,  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  and  political  interests  were  con- 
cerned. Dr  Alexander  and  his  father, — both  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  ministers  of  the  Tolbooth  Church  in  Edinburgh^  being  eamestly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Presbytery, — while  that  branch  of  the  fimily 
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from  which  Dr  Charles  was  descended,  was  strenuously  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  episcopacy, — and,  moreover,  most  affectionately  and  consci- 
entiously  attached  to  the  family  of  the  exiled  princes.  They  were  at 
once  Episcopalians,  and,  as  was  very  common  with  memhers  of  that 
profession  at  that  time,  staunch  Jacooites. 

The  personal  characters  of  Dr  Alexander,  and  his  younger  relative  Dr 
Charles,  were  also  very  considerably  distinct  from  each  other, — though 
the  utmost  affection  and  cordiality  always  subsisted  between  them.  The 
whole  character  of  Dr  Alexander  was  of  a  more  masculine  type,  as  were 
also  the  mere  physical  features  of  his  frame, — but  Dr  Charles  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  amiable  sweetness 
and  gentlemanly  elegance  of  his  nature.  He  was  probably  the  superior 
of  his  elder  relative  as  an  accomplished  scholar, — though  less 
fitted  for  earnest  bustle, — and  probably  altogether  unsuited  to  strong 
public  and  popular  contention.  His  uncle's  station,  therefore,  was  more 
appropriately  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, — in  her  ecclesiastical  courts, — 
and  in  the  incipient  movements  of  a  city,  where  great  improvements  were 
needed,  and  where  many  public  and  secular  institutions  were  about  to  be 
commenced.  Dr  Charles  was  more  suitably  stationed  as  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church, — whose  interests  were  to  be  chiefly  promoted  by  amiable 
mannera, — by  fine  natural  susceptibilities, — by  accomplishments  that 
addressed  themselves  to  the  sympathies  of  the  more  cultivated  classes, — 
and  by  a  winning  exhibition,  personal  and  expository,  of  the  captivating 
beauties  of  an  unostentatious,  but  liberal-minded  and  deep-felt  Christi- 
anity. It  would  have  been  strange  if  this  order  had  been  reversed, — if 
Dr  Alexander  had  been,  at  that  time,  at  the  head  of  the  quiet  and  re- 
tired  Episcopalian  party, —  and  Dr  Charles  had  been  advanced  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  strong  contentions,  and  more  ambitious  views  of  the 
Presbyterian  establishment.  The  same  exquisite  suitableness  would  not 
have  been  apparent. 

Many  interesting  notices  occur,  occasionally  and  incidentally,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  respecting  both  the  state  of  the  Episcop^  Church, 
and  the  views  of  the  Jacobites,  as  they  were  then  entertained.  As  re- 
lating to  the  forrfier  of  these  topics,  we  quote,  merely,  the  following  short 
notices  :— 

"  While  James  Webster  and  his  di&tinguisbed  son  were  engaged,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  securing  the  best  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Establishment, 
other  branches  of  the  family  inherited  the  political  opinions  of  their  ances- 
tors— their  attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  loyalty  to  their 
native  princes,  which  was  not  however  a  necessary  consequence,  for  many 
were  attached  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  though  not  adherents  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  and  incurred  much  persecution  on  account  of  their  religious  prin- 
ciples. In  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  the  Episcopalians  were  treated 
with  great  severity.  They  were  prohibited  from  officiating  on  the  Lord  s 
Day,  except  in  their  own  hired  houses,  where  they  received  such  friends  as 
chose  to  come  to  them,  and  then  not  unfrequently  their  dwellings  were  set 
on  fire  and  burnt  to  the  around,  and  the  little  flock  scattered  or  imprisoned. 
For  what  ?  For  using  uie  Services  of  the  Church  drawn  from  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — the  Psalms,  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Crospels — the  words  famished  and  prescribed  by  inspira- 
tion— the  Divine  command,  ^  When  ye  pray,  say ' — ^petitions  and  aspiratiQiis 
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which  believers  in  all  ages  have  offered  up  with  one  heart  and  niitid,  to  the 
strengthening  and  edification  of  their  souls,  but  which  a  rude  populace  or  a 
priest-ridden  multitude  despised  and  abhorred. 

"  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  Liturgy  was  once  more  introduced  iato 
Scotland,  but  in  1745  the  Episcopalians  were  a^in  laid  under  restraints. 
These  restraints  were  in  many  cases  for  political  retisons ;  as  those  who  were 
attached  to  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart  could  not  at  once  transfer  their  alle- 
giance to  the  new  dynasty,  while  the  lineal  representative  remained.  But 
those  causes  of  political  dissension  are  now  for  ever  at  an  end. 

"  The  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  are  amon^:  the 
Queen's  best  subjects,  as  they  were  that  of  her  royal  predecessors  in  thii 
kingdom.  They  are  loyal  by  education  and  hereditary  descent.  The 
House  of  Bruns\^ick,  firmly  established  on  the  throne  and  in  the  afilectioiis 
of  the  people,  are  the  legitimate  successors  to  that  royal  but  unfortunate 
line  whose  just  rights  were  defended  by  their  persecuted  a^erents,  who  for- 
feited everything  but  their  loyalty  and  honourable  principles. 

'*  The  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  never  cease  to  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  written  in  the  living  Oracles  of  Truth,  and  not  a  mere  dead  letter,  that 
God  hath  declared  that  by  him  '  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  aotho- 
rity.'  - 

Again : — 

"  The  state  of  religious  matters  as  regarded  the  Church  in  Scotland  to 
whose  service  Charles  \Vebster  very  early  devoted  himself,  was  depressed 
in  the  extreme.  Her  services  had  been  interdicted  at  the  instance  of  the 
popular  arguments  of  stones  and  mud,  cudgels,  and  camp-stools,  and  other 
weapons  more  formidable  than  those  missiles.  Her  altars  were  overthrown, 
her  harps  were  hung  upon  the  willows,  and  her  dismayed,  but  not  forsakes 
children,  were  waiting  patiently  for  a  better  time.  Influential  friends  tried 
to  have  the  privileges  of  their  worship  restored.  Their  bigoted  and  vehe- 
ment opponents  strenuously  attempted  to  frustrate  any  measure  of  the  sort, 
both  by  appeals  to  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  nation,  and  by  a  more 
questionable  mode,  viz.,  addresses  to  the  Divine  Being  to  prevent  the  resto- 
ration of  the  services  of  the  Church.  Their  houses  of  prayer  were  shut  up, 
or  desecrated  and  demolished,  and  only  three  or  four  persons  durst  meet  to- 
gether for  divine  worship  in  any  one  place. 

"  It  frequently  happened,  that,  to  evade  to  a  certain  extent  this  legal  en- 
actment, when  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  some  devout  man^s  ministm- 
tions  friends  would  assemble  as  mnny  as  conveniently  could  in  a  private  house, 
and  four  pereons  only  would  meet  in  each  apartment.  The  doors  of  all  the 
rooms  then  being  left  open,  the  clergyman  stood  in  the  lobby,  or  any  other 
convenient  place,  where  he  might  best  be  heard  by  the  different  parties. 
If  their  adversaries,  under  these  circumstances,  broke  in  upon  them  to  seiie 
them  at  their  devotions,  they  durst  not  legally  do  so,  seeing  that  there  was 
not  assembled  together  in  one  chamber  more  than  the  prescribed  number  of 
four. 

^'  Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Church ;  but  the  more  it  was  de- 
pressed and  overborne  by  popular  clamour  and  ignorance,  thei  more  firmly 
and  decidedly  did  its  members  adhere  to  its  doctrines  and  worsliip  as  estab- 
lished at  the  great  Reformation,  and  sealed  by  the  blood  of  its  martyrs." 

The  father  of  Dr  Charles  resided,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  life 
of  his  children,  in  a  house,  near  Dundee,  which  had  been  the  abode  of 
Claverhouse, — and  which,  we  may  well  believe,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  particulars  of  the  family^  was  not  the  less  to  their  taste  that  it 
had  been  the  &vourite  residence  of  that  determined  fiiend  of  the  baniihed 
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dynasty.  We  have  already  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
house  of  Dr  Alexander  Webster,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Castlebill.  It 
was  built  at  his  own  expense,  and  as  a  work  of  the  time,  was  unrivalled 
for  the  elegance  and  high  finish  of  everything  about  it.  The  house  of 
Viscount  Dundee  was  altogether  of  a  different  construction  and  style  of 
architecture.  It  was  suited  to  the  exigencies  and  dangers  of  times,  when 
society  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  disunion, — and  probably  also  in  some  of 
its  defences,  to  the  needs  of  an  inhabitant,  who  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  most  hazardous  of  all  careers,— -and  who  needed  all  the  security, 
which  great  obnoxiousness  both  of  personal  character  and  of  party  feeling 
rendered  indispensable.  But  the  reader  must,  for  this  purpose,  have  re- 
course to  the  book  itself.  It  was  in  that  house,  however,  that  Dr  Charles 
Webster  and  his  brother  were  bom,  and  spent  their  earliest  years. 

Dr  Charles  was  equally  eminent  as  a  physician  and  as  an  Episcopal 
clergyman.  His  education  and  acquirements  in  the  former  capacity 
were  universally  acknowledged.  He  was  a  public  lecturer  in  the  uni- 
versity,— was  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, — and  to  His  Majesty's 
forces  in  the  West  Indies, — and  to  him  Edinburgh  is  indebted  for  the 
first  dispensary  which  she  possessed. 

As  a  preacher,  his  progress  and  character,  and  his  great  popularity 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  quotations : — 

"  Dr.  Charles  Webster  was  appointed  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Car- 
rubber's  Close,  Edinbui^h,  a  place  of  worship  which  has  seen  many  vicissi- 
tudes. It  had  been  shut  during  the  persecutions,  and  re-opened  several 
times,  and  is  the  oldest  Protestant  Epi^opal  Church  in  Edinburgh.  When 
restored  under  Queen  Anne's  Act  of  Toleration,  that  Sovereign  presented 
an  organ  to  it.  This  royal  gift  went  by  the  name  of  Queen  Anne*s  oi^gan, 
and  was  used  till  some  3'ear8  ago  when  a  new  one  was  purchased  for  the 
chapel,  and  the  vestry,  probably  ignoi-ant  of  the  history  of  the  old  oi^n, 
sold  it,  and  it  has  passea  into  the  nands  of  a  furniture  dealer.  Things  of 
less  note,  and  connected  with  &r  less  pleasing  associations,  liave  been  pre- 
served by  antiquarians  as  curiosities. 

"  St.  raul's  Chapel  had,  in  old  times,  been  highly  favoured  with  the  mi- 
nistry of  eminent  and  pious  ministers ;  and  Dr.  Webster,  when  appointed 
to  tliat  pastoral  charge,  was  in  point  of  abilities,  learning,  and  above  all, 
genuine  piety,  not  behind  any  of  them ;  or  in  truth,  was  second  to  none,  of 
whatever  denomination,  in  the  metropolis  of  his  native  land.** 

Again : — 

^^  In  his  pastoral  labours  he  was  eminently  successful.  His  church  was 
soon  filled,  not  with  a  fluctuating,  curiosity-stricken  audience,  but  with 
stated,  regular  members,  and  steadv  adherents  of  the  church.  Most  of  the 
old  Episcopal  families  of  note  in  the  city  sat  under  his  ministry,  and  the 
passages,  ^lery  stairs,  and  even  the  outer  steps  were  crowded.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  the  various  localities  of  the  town  of  E^dinbuigh  were  held 
at  that  time  was  different  to  what  it  is  now,  in  the  middle  of  a  succeeding  cen- 
tury. Some  of  the  southern  squares  and  streets  were  then  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  and  Dr.  Webster  built  and  founded 
St.  Peter's  Chapd,  as  being  in  a  convenient  position  for  his  hearers  in  that 
neighbourhood.  This  obviated  the  inconvenient  crowding  at  St.  Paul's ; 
and  his  nephew,  John,  being  appointed  his  colleague,  they  officiated  alter- 
nately in  both  the  churches  every  Lord's<day  to  a  full  attendance  of  devoted 
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and  intelligent  hearers,  who  valued  the  privileges  of  their  restored  worship  in 

Sr«portion  to  the  not  yet  forgotten  deprivations  which  they  had  once  en- 
ured. St.  Peter  8  Chapel  continued  to  he  the  private  property  of  Dr. 
Webster's  family  till  some  years  ago,  when  his  representatives  sold  it  to 
some  of  the  vestry  or  managers  of  the  chapel." 

Of  the  boyhood  of  his  nephew  John,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  pre- 
ceding quotation,  was  associated  with  him  in  his  ministerial  labours,  we 
have  one  or  two  anecdotes  in  the  volume  before  us,  which  are  so  good 
and  characteristical,  that  we  shall  present  them  to  our  readers  without 
further  comment.     Wesley  was  at  that  time  preaching  in  Scotland. 

*'  One  morning  very  early  in  spring,  while  the  mornings  were  yet  dark^ 
Mr.  George  Webster's  son  John, — then  a  child  about  six  years  old,  who 
had  but  recently  recovered  from  a  fever, — ^was  left  with  his  brother  asleep. 
His  father  and  mother  were  at  Mr.  Wesley's  meeting.  Mr.  Wesley  had 
not  proceeded  far  with  his  devout  address,  when  a  pale-faced,  sickly-look- 
ing child,  walked  into  the  midst  of  the  chapel,  and  looked  anxiously  around 
for  some  known  face.  His  parents  with  surprise  saw  the  little  boy  whom 
they  had  left  asleep  in  the  nursery.  Mr.  Geoi^  Webster  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  took  him  beside  him.  He  lifted  up  his  pale  face  and  fixed  his  ^es 
upon  VVesley  with  intense  earuestncss.  When  the  service  was  ended,  Wes- 
ley came  down  from  the  pulpit,  stroked  the  child^s  head,  and  blessed  him, 
and  said,  '  My  dear  little  fellow.  1  hope  good  things  will  come  of  you.' 
This  child  devoted  himself  to  tne  ministry,  and  was  Dr.  Webster's  col- 
league. He  was  a  child  of  grave  deportment.  He  usually  sat  in  the  church 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  with  his  head  resting  on  a  little  cane ;  his  father's 
pew  was  close  by.  The  seriousness  of  the  youthful  worshipper  was  natural 
to  him. 

''  Mr.  Dempster  of  Donichen  used  to  say,  '  If  little  Webster  is  set  before 
me  to-day,  his  gravity  will  certainly  upset  mine, 

'*  A  tradesman  called  one  day  to  see  Mrs  Webster  on  business.  He  was 
shewn  into  a  parlour  where  her  son  John  was  seated,  ruminating  with  his 
usual  seriousness.  The  stranger  having  remained  some  time,  wondering  at 
his  sedate  remarks,  at  length  seemed  anxious  to  depart,  probably  grud^ng 
his  time ;  '  You  had  better  wait,*  said  the  little  boy, '  till  my  mother  comes 
in.*  '  Your  mother  !*  said  the  gentleman^  affecting  to  be  surprised,  ^  could 
I  suppose  that  such  an  old,  old  man  as  you  had  a  mother  V 

^  These  details  must,  no  doubt,  appear  trivial  and  uninteresting  to  the 
ffeneral  reader,  but  the  dispositions  and  pursuits  of  the  child  very  frequent- 
ly unfold  the  future  habits  of  the  man,  and  in  this  particular  instance  diey 
did  so.  The  early  piety  and  staid  deportment  of  the  little  boy  were  abid- 
ing principles  that  in  after  life  adorned  the  character  of  the  Rev.  John 
Webster." 

Dr  Charles  married  Catharine  Graham  of  Balgowan, — a  remote  de- 
scendant of  King  Robert  the  Third, — and  more  nearly  connected  to  the 
illustrious  hero  of  Barossa.  The  lady  had  many  admirers, — but  she 
showed  her  good  sense  by  the  choice  which  she  made, — as  her  preference 
may  also  be  taken  as  a  pretty  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  personal  and 
professional  accomplishments  of  her  husband. 

After  a  very  beautiful  and  just  eulogium  on  Dr  Webster's  character 
as  a  preacher.  Miss  Webster  concludes  the  chapter  with  the  following 
exquisite  remarks : — 

*•*"  But  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  aspect  of  a  minister's  life  to  oontem- 
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plate,  is  in  those  scenes  veiled  in  obscurity  and  privacy,  when,  stealing  away 
from  human  observation,  he  enters  the  chilling  abodes  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  poverty,  where  disease,  in  loathsome  vestments,  presides  over 
the  mortal  destinies  of  that  unhappy  portion  of  the  human  family. 

"  Every  great  city  has  its  times  of  peculiar  visitation.  We  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  seen  the  Destroying  Angel  oftener  than  once  spread 
out  his  wings  and  fly  across  our  atmosphere,  snooting  abroad  the  arrows  of 
death.  Nor  was  the  foregoing  century  free  from  such  visitations,  whatever 
name  the  pestilence  might  assume.  And  at  that  time,  when  there  was  not 
a  hundredth  part  of  what  is  said  and  done  now  about  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  when  a  virulent  contagion  was  raging  in  the  lanes  and  alleys 
of  Edinburgh,  causing  dism.iy  and  consternation  among  the  upper  sections 
of  society,  lest  it  should  reach  them,  it  was  thought  no  dereliction  of  Chris- 
tian practice,  but  rather  the  reverse,  that  clergymen  and  medical  men  should 
avoid  the  infected  localities,  lest  they  should  bo  the  means  of  communicat- 
ing the  disease.  For  not  to  endanger  their  safety  by  contact  was  rather 
thought  a  duty  which  they  owed  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  many 
valuable  lives  of  the  citizens  who  were  providentially  furnished  with  the 
means  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  infection. 

"  The  wretched  poor  were  thus  left  to  perish  in  their  hovels  deserted  by 
all.  But  there  was  one  good  Samaritan  tnat  pitied  his  suffering  brethren. 
Dr.  Charles  VVebster  devoted  himself  to  their  relief.  With  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  miniitter  as  well  as  of  a  philanthropist,  and  the  wisdom  of  an  ex- 
perienced physician,  he  braved  the  danger  and  performed  the  charitable 
work  alone.  Not  a  close,  nor  a  by-way,  nor  hidden  alley,  was  left  unex- 
plored by  him  ;  and  day  by  day,  with  indefatigable  humanity,  while  the 
contagion  lasted,  he  visited  the  sick  and  the  dying,  carrying  in  his  pockets 
tlie  cordials  and  the  nourishment  as  well  as  the  medicines  which  they  re- 
quired ;  and  there,  in  the  dark  and  dreary  abodes  whose  pitiable  inmates 
were  smitten  with  the  stroke  of  mortal  sickness,  with  the  bare  blank  walls 
around  him,  and  not  a  chair  for  his  accommodation,  he  might  be  seen  upon 
his  knees  a  picture  of  placid  benevolence  and  humility,  feeding  with  his 
gentle  hand  the  emaciated  sufferers,  dipping  each  morsel  of  bread  into  the 
wine  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  administering  it  to  their  parched 
lips. 

"  Many  through  his  instrumentality  were  raised  up  from  what  would 
have  been  to  them  the  bed  of  death ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  were  raised 
up  also  to  newness  of  life,  for  while  he  ministered  to  their  temporal  wants, 
he  did  not  neglect  their  more  important  spirituid  necessities ;  and  they  who 
had  lived  in  ignorance  or  neglect  of  God's  grace  and  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus, 
were  taught  by  him  the  way  of  salvation.  Such  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
secret  history  of  his  benevolence. 

'^  The  man  who  was  admired  and  courted  for  his  accomplishments  as  a 
eentleman  and  a  scholar,  shone  in  the  gilded  drawing-room  amidst  admir- 
mg  circles,  with  a  lustre  far  short  of  tlmt  which  invested  him  in  such  scenes 
as  these,  where  there  was  none  to  behold  him  but  the  lowly  recipients  of 
his  charity,  and  the  approving  eye  of  his  Divine  Master,  whose  blessed  foot- 
steps he  humbly  attempted  to  follow.". 

Dr  Charles  died  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincents,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  John,  his  nepliew  and  colleague,  who,  as 
may  be  supposed,  was  of  a  very  affectionate  and  sensitive  nature,  died, 
almost  broken-hearted,  from  the  great  bereavements  which  he  had  suf- 
fered in  the  deaths  of  his  children.  As  an  impressive  and  much  ad- 
mired, and  we  believe  successful  preacher,  he  only  sustained  the  charac. 
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ter  of  the  family, — as  a  fine  reader  of  the  service  he  had  few  equals, — 
and  no  two  men  were  ever  more  sincerely  lamented^  than  were  he  and 
his  uncle,  by  the  numerous  congregations  to  which  they  ministered. 

The  following  notices  may  not  be  without  interest  to  several  of  our 
readers : — 

•  "  Charles  Webster  died  at  a  period  of  life  when  many  individuals  are 
only  beginning  their  career  of  usefulness  or  greatness,  and  brilliant  socceas 
in  the  world.     He  had  seen  little  more  than  two  score  years. 

"  The  Rev.  John  Webster  continued  with  an  assistant,  the  Rev.  A.  Allan, 
to  fill  his  uncle's  place  in  the  ministry,  and  held  the  joint  charges  of  St. 
Paul's  and  St.  Peter's  till  his  death. 

'^  St.  Paul's  has  stood  amidst  many  changes,  political  and  social,  for  nearly 
two  centuries ;  and  under  the  enjoyment  of  that  protection  granted  by  the 
Act  of  Queen  Anne,  intituled  '  An  Act  to  prevent  the  disturbing  those  of 
the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
worship,  and  in  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,*  many 
ministers  of  superior  talent,  as  well  as  eminent  piety,  have  filled  its  pulpit, 
and  preached  within  its  consecrated  walls  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  and 
during  that  long  period  so  many,  able  men  have  been  transplaced  from  ii  to 
other  fields  of  usefulness,  that  it  was  not  inappropriately  styled  the  '  Nur- 
sery.' / 

"  St.  Peter's,  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Webster,  was  for  a  long 
period  of  years  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Walker,  and  subse- 
quently the  Rev.  Dr.  Terrot,  who  now  presides  over  the  diocese,  and  'a  a 
prelate  equally  admired  and  esteemed  for  his  eminent  abilities  and  his  pri- 
vate virtues. 

"  The  present  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  the  Rev.  Greoige  Coventry,  is  a 
sound,  judicious  preacher,  and  a  first-rate  biblical  scholar." 

Of  John  Webster,  it  is  said,  that  in  his  person  he  was  tall  and  noblfr- 
looking;  his  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  eye  penetrating;  but  the  natural 
dignity  of  his  whole  figure  and  deportment  was  divest^  of  hauteur  by 
the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  subdued  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and 
the  genuine  tenderness  of  his  heart 

We  have  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Webster  the  following  notice  as  to  the 
appearance  and  manner  of  Dr  Charles,  — and  as  to  the  only  pictorial  like- 
ness of  him  which  remains.  The  notice  has  something  in  it  that  will 
probably  arrest  attention  :— 

''  His  manners  and  appearance  were  peculiarly  prepossessing.  He  bore 
in  his  aspect,  it  is  said,  a  striking  indication  of  the  Christian  humility  that 
reigned  m  his  heart,  and  which  imparts  the  truest  dignity  to  the  whole  cha- 
racter. He  was  about  the  middle  stature,  well-form^,  Signified  yet  modot 
in  his  deportment,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  beautiful  and 
fuU  of  sweetness.  He  had  naturally  an  elegance  of  manners  and  address, 
that  was  undoubtedly  heightened  by  the  high  culture  of  his  mind.  The 
only  likeness  of  him  that  is  extant  is  a  picture  done  by  the  Duchess  of  Al- 
bany. During  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Continent,  he  had  various  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  that  lady,  and  much  interesting  matter  might  have  been 
furnished  had  an  account  of  his  travels  been  preserved.  The  Duchess  of 
Albany,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Charles,  is  a  personage  that  deserves  to  be 
honoured  and  respected  for  her  filial  duty  to  her  father  in  the  soirowing 
years  of  his  life,  after  his  blighted  hopes.  On  one  occasion  of  her  visitiiig 
Britain,  she  came  over  under  Dr.  Webster's  care.    She  had  a  great  le^pect 
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for  liim,  and  she  amused  herself  on  shipboard  by  drawing  his  likeness,  and 
she  itftcrwards  presented  to  him  a  finished  miniature  of  himself. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  (George  I  V.J  admired  her  much,  and  it  was  re- 
ported, had  his  inclinations  been  consulted,  would  have  married  her,  had 
such  a  union  been  compatible  for  him  as  heir  to  the  British  throne." 

Besides  the  principal  figures  delineated  in  the  course  of  Miss  Webster's 
work^  there  are  several  subordinattf  chamcters^ — some  even  in  the  situa- 
tion of  domestic  servants^  whom  she  has  considered  not  unworthy^  from 
their  pious  and  exemplary  characters^  of  a  place  in  this  affectionate  me- 
moir of  her  respected  namesakes.  It  seems^  indeed^  as  if  the  singularly 
amiable  and  dutiful  characters  of  the  leading  members  of  the  two  fami- 
lies had  attracted  round  them  only  persons  of  similar  dispositions  and 
habits, — and  we  venerate  Miss  Webster,  and  admire  her  courage  and 
her  truly  Christian  spirit,  in  having  considered  it  her  duty  to  do  all  no- 
nour  to  the  Christian  temper,  in  whatever  ranks  of  society  she  had  the 
happiness  to  find  it.  We  cannot  afford  room  for  any  citations  illustrative 
of  some  of  the  very  beautiful  examples  of  Christian  meekness  and  fidelity, 
in  very  humble  circumstances,  which  the  reader  will  find  interestingly 
pourtrayed  towards  the  close  of  this  volume.  But  we  conclude  our 
extracts  with  the  two  following  passages,  which,  from  us,  require  no 
comment : — 

"  It  has  been  often  said  that  notices  of  private  characters  are  not  calcul- 
ated to  interest  the  public,  and  are  consequently  quite  out  of  place  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  draw  attention  to  them, — that  expressions  of  respect 
or  regard  for  departed  friends,  however  estimable  for  their  domestic  virtues, 
are  quite  unsuita))le,  and  can  claim  no  sympathy  from  strangers.  ThLs,  in 
point  of  iieict,  I  would  humbly  venture  to  say,  is  not  the  case.  I  speak 
from  my  own  experience,  which  may  not  improbably  be  that  of  otners. 
How  often  does  the  most  simple  narrative  afiect  us ;  or  touching  incident  in 
the  life  of  an  individual  of  no  importance,  or  in  the  humblest  obscurity, 
whom  we  never  heard  of  before  ?  The  history  of  a  little  child  at  a  village 
school,  or  of  a  negro  boy  taught  to  believe  the  Gospel — ^the  resignation  of 
an  aged  believer  and  humble  sufferer,  in  her  solitary  cottage,  encompassed 
with  chilling  penury,  but  blessed  with  godly  contentment,  awaiting  patiently 
the  fondly  anticipated  emancipation  of  her  sanctified  spirit  from  a  body  of 
pain  and  death, — these  and  such  as  these,  have  interested  me  more  than  the 
exploits  of  the  great,  the  achievements  of  warriors,  or  the  brilliant  career  of 
statesmen.  It  is  the  Christian  life  in  the  soul,  and  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
daily  actions,  that  is  all-important  and  of  permanent  and  eternal  interest ; 
and  this  is  an  assertion  which  has  the  signet  of  Divine  truth  set  upon  it ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  simple  statistics  of  humble  virtue  exem- 
plified in  the  lives  of  persons  perhaps  tne  most  insignificant  in  their  social  or 
worldly  position — the  meek  endurance  of  disappointment  and  wrong — 
the  filial  devotion  of  unselfish  love  and  affection,  tne  self-denial,  the  dmn- 
terested  manifestations  of  friendship — the  lowly  submission  to  hopeless 
poverty — and  above  all,  the  fiuth  in  the  Divine  word  and  promise  that  no 
adversity  can  shake,  have  a  power  over  the  mind,  that  the  records  of  mere 
worldly  greatness  can  never  produce." 

The  conclusion  of  this  excellent  little  volume  is  as  follows : — 

*' And  now,  dear  reader,  adieu.  If  any  of  the  simple  incidents  recorded 
in  these  pages  have  a  tendency  to  shew  tne  beauty  of  holiness,  and  to  pro- 
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mote  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart,  it  is  well.  I  conclude  in  the  words  of  a 
devoted  servant  of  God  and  friend  of  the  human  race,  who,  in  describing  the 
reward  that  awaits  the  righteous,  certainly  described  his  own  high  de- 
Btmy. 

"'  It  is  beyond  question  necessary  to  know  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  in 
the  love  thereof;  to  have  an  experimental  knowledge  of  divine  things ;  to 
have  our  hearts  warmed  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  goodness.  Till  re- 
ligion is  rooted  in  the  heart,  it  cannot  possibly  influence  the  life  and  prac- 
tice.    The  man  who  has  not  the  kingdom  of  God  within  him^  can  have  no 

real  concern  for  its  prosperity  in  the  world  without  him What 

hath  been  said  from  the  law  of  our  creation  is  strongly  enforced  nnon  us 
Christians  by  the  law  of  grace,  which  unites  us  into  one  myBtical  body 
whereof  Christ  is  the  head,  and  which  considers  all  believers  as  members  of 
the  same  undivided  catholic  church,  whereof  Jesus  is  the  Liord  and  King. 
.  .  .  .  And  what  shall  I  say  of  that  happiness  and  felicity  which  awaits 
such  faithful  servants,  when  welcomed  to  the  joy  of  their  Lord  ?  If,  in  that 
day,  not  so  much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  one  in  the  name  of  a  dis- 
ciple shall  lose  its  reward,  how  unconceivably  great,  how  glorious  must  his 
reward  be,  who,  from  a  principle  of  love  to  God  and  men,  hath  lived  and 
died  in  the  service  of  God  and  men !  For  him,  indeed,  is  sown  a  joyful 
light  in  the  Zion  that  is  above ;  and  there  he  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  Armament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.' 


I  n 


THE  BRIDGEWATER  WILL  CASE. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  that  the  Bridgewater  will  case  has  been 
decided  finally  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  whole  matter  in  dispute 
may  be  very  briefly  described.  The  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  an  enor- 
mously rich  nobleman,  left  vast  property  to  a  Viscount  Alford — but  it 
was  to  go  to  another  if  the  legatee  did  not  subsequently  obtain  the  title 
of  Marquis  or  Duke.  This  rank  was  not  granted  to  Lord  Alford  during 
his  lifetime,  and  at  his  death,  the  next  party  named  by  the  testator 
claimed  the  property.  A  tedious  lawsuit  ensued,  and  after  passing 
through  various  stages  in  the  cycle  of  litigation,  the  Lords  have  held 
that  the  condition  attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  was  im- 
politic and  bad,  and  that,  without  what  it  expressed  being  realised,  the 
the  heir  of  Lord  Alford  might  retain  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Eari  of 
Bridgewater — so  solicitous  that  his  huge  means  and  a  high  title  of  hon- 
our should  go  together.  Of  necessity,  during  the  progress  of  the  plea, 
much  attention  was  directed  to  the  stipulation  of  the  proud  peer.  By 
one  it  was  held  to  be  quite  just  and  proper,  the  peerage  being  (as  it 
is)  a  laudable  object  of  ambition  to  the  subject — while  by  anoUier,  it 
was  held  to  be  vicious  and  suggestive  of  a  corrupt  policy,  operating,  by 
base  means,  to  secure  what  was  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  under  rertain  circumstances  the  latter  view  of 
the  case  was  the  correct  one.  We  dare  say,  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 
or  Chailes  II.,  the  matter  so  near  the  htait  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater 
would  have  been  easily  managed  by  a  direct  bargain  with  the  source  of 
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honour,  or  a  "  canny  "  negotiation  with  a  court  favourite.  In  certain 
German  principalities  a  man  might  attain  a  coronet — any  how  what  a 
coronet  here  represents — by,  we  should  say,  a  fortnight's  income  of  the 
legatee  in  this  monster  devise.  But  in  Great  Britain  things  are  differently 
managed.  We  do  not  say  but  that  titles,  and  those  of  lofty  sounds  are 
at  times  ill  bestowed ;  in  many  cases,  however^  the  reverse  holds,  and 
the  honour  and  merit  are  commensurate.  Before  one  of  his  great  and 
triumphant  battles  Lord  Nelson  exclaimed,  ''  a  peerage  or  Westminster 
Abbey,"  meaning  the  rank  of  a  nobleman  or  sepulture  among  the  illus- 
trious  dead.  But  to  elevate  a  person  to  the  highest  grades  in  ^e  peerage, 
simply  to  enable  him  to  keep  a  fortune  in  his  family,  was  out  of  all  pre- 
cedent in  modem  times,  and  would  have  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
sovereign  ennobling  a  commoner  that  he  might  make  a  fortune  by 
a  wealthy  marriage,  or  through  speculations  pushed  forward  on  the 
strength  of  title  and  station. 

All  this^  however,  affects  but  the  legatee  first  named  in  the  Bridge- 
water  testament,  and  might  compromise  his  interests  certainly ;  but  Uie 
decision  has  a  wider  bearing,  and  starts  questions  of  a  broader  incidence 
than  those  which  are  restricted  to  the  fate  of  individuals.  To  nullify  the 
will  of  a  citizen  is  the  most  extreme  evidence  of  prerogative  quoad  society. 
Mr.  Thelussan's  will  we  know  occasioned  an  Act  of  Parliament  against 
accumulations  held  to  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  commerce  in  this 
country  ;  but  so  far  as  we  recollect,  the  measure  did  not  afifect  the  lega- 
tees of  that  eccentric  millionaire.  In  the  present  case  the  aim  of  a 
testator  has  been  frustrated  by  a  court  of  law,  bound  to  interpret,  and  not 
at  liberty  to  alter  the  devise  of  the  citizen.  We  can  easily  suppose  a  dis- 
position of  property  so  contrary  to  our  holy  religion  and  to  public  morals, 
that  no  court  of  law  would  homologate  it ;  as,  for  example,  where  money 
was  lef^  for  distributing  atheistic  publications  and  paying  atheistic  lec- 
turers. But  we  are  not  forced  to  adduce  such  an  analogy  in  the  present 
instance  ;  common  sense  would  here  decide  that  if  one  party  could  not 
fulfil  the  condition  imposed  by  the  testator,  the  property  should  pass  to 
the  next  heir,  who  was  fettered  by  no  such  stipulations.  .  There  was  no 
absolute  right  of  property  in  the  Alford  family — their  new  wealth  was 
wholly  derived  from  the  bounty  of  another.  The  original  donor  was 
entitled  to  say  that  his  wealth  should  not  go  to  the  next  of  kin  if  he  had 
red  hair  (an  obligation  supposed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  a  presentee  during 
the  non-intrusion  conflict),  or  had  reached  the  stature  of  a  private  in  the 
horse-guards.  The  testator  who  bestowed  on  another  the  means  to  which 
the  privileged  party  had  no  claim  was  fully  entitled  to  limit  the  right  so 
created  in  anybody  he  thought  fit.  The  Lords,  however,  have  decided 
otherwise— of  course  by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  forensic  judgment ;  for 
there  was  no  construction  of  statutes  open  to  a  diversity  of  interpretation. 
Nor  do  we  apprehend  that  precedents  already  existing  in  the  books  gave 
shape  and  determination  to  the  judgment.  Of  the  twelve  Judges  of 
£ngland  nine  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  so 
doubtful  was  the  point  at  issue — rather  so  assured  on  one  side  were  the 
larger  number  of  the  arbiters.  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  certainly  a  great  judge 
in  equity — quite  an  honour  to  the  ermine.     Although  an  aged  man  he 
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possesses  much  of  the  fire  of  youth,  with  the  fine  dear  intellect  which  in 
men  of  capacity  and  cultivated  talent  might  he  especially  held  as  the 
predicate  of  middle  life.  But  when  his  Lordship,  in  delivering  his  opinion 
on  the  case,  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  stipulation  of  the  testator — 
to  wit,  that  Lord  Alford  should  obtain  a  higher  step  in  the  peerage — 
was  a  condition  subsequent  to  that  nobleman's  entrance  on  possession  of 
the  property,  we  really  feel  somewhat  tender  as  to  the  high  and  deserved 
reputation  of  the  noble  Lord.  Till  the  man  entered  on  possession  be 
might  have  declined,  he  was  free  from  any  obligations  arising  out  of  hie 
new  rights.  But  once  *'  served  heir,"  as  we  would  say,  his  fortunes 
involved  the  interests  of  his  family,  and  they  stood  or  fell  just  as  he 
was  successful  or  otherwise  in  obtaining  an  accession  of  honours  from  the 
sovereign.  All  this  may  express  pride  or  folly,  but  a  will  is  not  to  be 
'*  reduced  "  because  the  testator  was  a  proud,  vain,  or  foolish  man. 

The  subject  here  suggested  is  so  vitally  impoilant  to  society  that  we 
feel  justified  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  observations  put  down  in 
this  article.  A  will  is  a  very  sacred  thing  indeed.  It  expresses  the 
intentions  of  one  who  creates  rights  where  they  did  not  exist  before,  and 
who  has  the  power  to  limit  the  rights  he  creates,  as  well  as  to  originate 
them.  We  have  allowed  that  in  a  certain  case  a  court  of  law  would 
be  justified  in  refusing  to  give  effect  to  a  testamentary  bequest,  because 
the  law  of  a  Christian  State  could  never  be  employed  to  institute  moral 
evil.  But  we  cannot  hold  the  will  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  be  of 
this  vicious  and  exceptional  character.  And  had  such  even  been  the  case, 
we  do  not  see  that  the  bad  spirit  of  the  testator  should  be  held  to  per- 
petuate  his  property  in  the  family  first  insulted  by  his  vicious  demands. 
We  are,  however,  saved  from  the  ignominy  of  following  out  this  argu- 
ment by  the  nature  of  the  will,  which,  if  it  dictated  what  was  imprac- 
ticable, did  not  in  express  terms,  or  even  constructively,  encourage  to 
immorality.  We  have  certainly  a  suspicion  of  judge-made  law  in  such 
cases.  It  is  generally  the  opposite  of  equitable,  and  at  times  this  is 
actually  avowed  by  the  judges  themselves. 


THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  HUMBLER  CLASSES. 

No.  IV. 

IMTEMPBRAMCE  AND  DRimKENKESB — TRMPERANCE  AMD 

TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

Having,  in  the  introductory  article,  indicated  the  spread  of  intemperate 
habits  and  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  working  classes,  it  is  necessary  that  we  now  take  up 
the  consideration  of  this  most  important  question.  The  field  of  enquiry 
which  this  subject  embraces,  in  its  causes,  influences,  effects,  and  remedy, 
is  so  extensive  and  intricate,  that  its  due  consideration  would  occupy 
much  more  space  and  time  than  we  can  afford.  We  intend  not,  there- 
fore, to  traverse  the  dry  ground  of  statistical  details,  as  we  deem  it  a 
work  of  superfluous  labor  to  set  about  proving  the  extent,  magnitude. 
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and  evil  effects  of  this  monster  vice.  We  hold  it  to  be  all  but  univer- 
sally admitted  that  the  intemperate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  the  great 
curse  of  our  country — the  great  obstacle  to  all  efforts  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  condition  of  our  country- 
men— that  drunkenness  is  itself  a  virulent  and  contagious  disease^  and  a 
degrading  and  brutalizing  vice,  as  well  as  the  most  fertile  source  of  the 
disease,  pauperism,  crime,  and  misery  which  exist  in  the  land.  We  may 
reform  lodging-houses,  enact  poor-laws,  build  charitable  institutions, 
schools,  and  churches — use  every  effort  to  educate.  Christianise,  and 
elevate — but  all  these  excellent  and  benevolent  endeavours  will  be  ineffec- 
tual while  this  great  evil  stands,  as  it  were,  with  a  flaming  sword,  defy- 
ing the  progress  of  reform  and  improvement. 

Leaving  to  abler  pens  the  description  of  the  scenes  of  misery,  wretched- 
ness, ruin,  and  death  which  an  indulgence  in  intemperance  1ms  caused  to 
individuals,  to  families,  and  the  community,  as  well  as  the  calculation 
of  the  enormous  direct  and  indirect  expenditure  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  bring  forward  what  appear  to  us  the  more  promi- 
nent causes,  occasions,  and  feeders  of  intemperance,  and  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  a  remedy  should  be  applied.  The  causes  and  pro- 
moters are  many  and  varied ;  consequently  no  one  remedy  is  sufficient 
to  effect  a  cure.  The  agency  must  be  large,  and  the  instrumentality 
must  be  vast  and  varied,  to  meet  the  different  phases  of  an  evil  of  such 
magnitude,  and  must  aim  not  only  at  cure,  but  rather  at  prevention. 
Abundant  enough  have  been  the  schemes  and  plans  which  have  been  of 
late  years  ushered  into  existence  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  most 
desirable  reformation  ;  but  we  grieve  to  say  that  all  these  devices,  even 
the  best  intentioned,  have  signally  fallen  short  in  effecting  any  substantial 
diminution  of  the  devastating  inroads  which  this  vice  is  making  on  the 
well-being  and  very  constitution  of  society.  That  this  mighty  torrent 
must  be  arrested  in  its  headlong  career  for  our  common  safety  is  mani- 
fest ;  but  by  what  means  this  shall  be  done,  we  frankly  admit,  is  sur- 
rounded with  many  difficulties. 

We  have  headed  this  article  "  Intemperance  and  Drunkenness."  We 
think  that  we  have  rightly  so  done,  for  we  recognise  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  different  features  of  the  same  vice,  though 
the  one  glides  into  and  brings  on  insensibly  the  other ;  and  we  do  not,  as 
some  allege,  use  intemperance  as  a  milder  expression  for  what  they  would 
call  by  the  more  disagreeable  appellation,  drunkenness.  Beyond  all  con- 
tradiction drunkenness  is  the  worse  of  the  two,  and  the  confirmed  drunk- 
ard holds  the  lower  place.  We  raise  our  voice,  however,  equally  against 
this  vice  in  its  less  disgusting  aspect  of  intemperance.  Many — and  the 
experience  of  all  will  bear  us  out  in  this  allegation — many  who  are 
habitually  intemperate,  seldom,  or  perhaps  never,  actually  allow  them- 
selves to  reach  the  more  degraded  condition  of  drunkenness ;  and  again, 
others  generally  temperate,  and  even  total  abstainers,  may  sometimes  be 
led  or  fall  into  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  in  par- 
ticular cases;  but  as  a  general  rule,  we  are  much  inclined  to  regard  the 
thoroughly  intemperate  man,  who  never  goes  the  length  of  being  drunk, 
as  the  greater  criminal.   The  one  has  not  altogether  lost  his  reason  and  the 
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government  of  himself — the  other  may  ahnost  be  said  to  have  lost  botL 
By  using  intemperance  alone  as  the  designation  of  the  vice^  being  the 
more  comprehensive,  it  includes  the  less ;  whereas  by  using  the  term 
drunkenness^  the  large  class  of  the  intemperate  would  necessarily  be 
excluded. 

While  professing  our  hearty  detestation  of  this  vice  in  every  form^  and 
our  earnest  desire  for  the  promotion  of  every  legitimate  means  for  its 
diminution  and  suppression^ — though  most  sincere  and  zealous  advocatei 
of  temperance,  we  distinctly  avow  that  we  are  not  Teetotallers.  It  will 
be  advisable  that  we  now,  before  proceeding  fuither,  state  precisely  our 
views  on  the '  Total  Abstinence'  movement.  It  is  because  we  are  so  strongly 
in  favor  of  temperance  that  we  are  adverse  to  the  principles  of  total  absti- 
nence, or,  more  correctly,  of  the  total  abstainers.  Far  are  we  firom  dis- 
paraging the  motives,  or  undervaluing  the  zeal,  of  those  who  hold  this 
principle,  or  even  questioning  the  benefit  which  they  may  have  conferred 
on  many  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Were  there  no  sprinkling  of  good  in 
the  work  of  the  total  abstainers,  it  would  demand  to  be  denounced  in 
every  possible  way  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  good  which  is 
done  is  infinitesmal,  and  that  this  is  greatly  counterbalanced  by  much 
evil.  While  we  willingly  admit  that  for  drunkards  there  seems  no  cure 
but  total  abstinence,  we  cannot  allow  that  it  is  a  wholesome  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  reformation  ;  and  we  entirely  deny  that  such 
a  condition  of  total  abstinence  is  demanded  of  mankind  in  general.  On 
the  contrary,  we  hold  that  the  high  moral  principle  is  here  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  Christian  precept  to  use  God's  gifts  without  abusing 
them  is  utterly  neglected.  We  dispute  not  the  right  of  every  man  to 
abstain  altogether  from  anything,  and  especially  from  that  which  he  con- 
scientiously feels  would  be  hurtful  to  himself  or  to  his  fellow.men  ;  but 
the  same  license  of  using  is  assuredly  due  to  those  who  differ  from  this 
doctrine  of  total  abstinence.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  temperate 
man  exhibits  self-denial  and  Christian  and  moral  principle  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  the  total  abstainer ;  and  though  far  from  withhold- 
ing our  admiration  from  that  man  who,  for  example's  sake,  entirely 
abstains  ;  in  our  eyes  the  truly  temperate  man  deserves  far  greater  esti- 
mation. Example  is  the  main  ground  on  which  is  maintained  the  plea 
of  total  abstinence  ;  and  though  not  undervaluing  or  considering  example 
a  low  ground,  we  can  never  acknowledge  that  the  mere  taking  a  glass  of 
beer  or  wine,  or  even  of  spirits,  is  in  itself  morally  wrong — a  cringe  in 
the  sight  of  man,  a  sin  against  God ;  and  that  the  moderate  man  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  destroyers  of  men's  bodies  and  souls  ;  or  as  it  is,  we 
think,  presumptuously  and  unjustly  said,  that  "  moderate  drinkers 
make  drunkards."  Though  differing  from  the  sentiments  of  the  total 
abstainers,  we  complain  not  of  their  plea  of  example,  but  of  their  use  of 
arguments  of  this  character,  which  are  calculated,  not  only  to  weaken 
a  good  cause,  but  altogether  to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  We 
seriously  lament  the  bigotry,  exclusiveness,  uncharitable  and  un  Chris^an 
spirit  which  distinguish  these  extreme  men.  Many  set  it  up  as  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  can  look  at  nothing  but  through  the 
medium  of  total  abstinence.     Temperance  is  much  morc  conducive  to  a 
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ivholesome  state  of  things.  The  improvement  effected  by  teetotalism 
will  be  generally  only  temporary,  while  that  accomplished  by  temperftnce 
will  be  of  a  more  enduring  character.  The  universality,  or  even  the 
general  spread  of  teetotalism,  is  impossible ;  the  general  prevalence, 
nay,  even  the  totality  of  temperance  is  possible,  and  very  probable. 
The  one  will  gain  the  consent  of  all,  the  other  the  acquiescence  of  only 
a  few.  No  one  advocates  drunkenness,  or  even  intemperance ;  all  tem- 
perance— few  teetotalism. 

We  object  to  the  pledge  as  seeking  to  accomplish  a  good  object  by 
throwing  aside  the  influence  of  moral  principle,  and  because  it  leads,  we  " 
are  afraid,  to  much  hypocrisy,  lying,  and  deceit.     As  a  proof  of  the  sad 
falling  away  which  is  caused  by  the  taking  of  the  total  abstinence  pledge, 
we  quote  from  one  of  their  own  journals  the  following  statement  of  the 
numbers  who  have  abjured  the  pledge : — "  Of  those  who   sign   the 
pledge,  50  in  every  1 00  break  it ;  in  London  it  is  much  worse,  only  30 
per  cent,  in  some  districts  only  SO,  and  in  one  as  low  as  only  10  per 
cent,  keep  the  pledge.    Further,  many  have  broken  it  twice,  thrice,  four 
times,  and  some  even  a  dozen  times ;  and  of  the  tailors  in  London,  90 
of  every  100  break  the  pledge."     Another  great  objection  to  this  sect, 
as  they  may  be  called,  is  the  self-conceit  and  self-sufficiency  by  which 
they  are  distinguished, — arrogating  to  themselves,  as  they  presump. 
tuously  do,  the  high  character  of  being  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  re- 
garding all  beyond  their  pale  as  outcasts  and  lost.     They  disregard  the 
Scripture  precept—"  Be  temperate  in  aU  things,"  rejecting  the  principle 
of  moderation  altogether.     "  They  would  make,"  as  has  been  remarked, 
*'  the  man  who  never  was  a  drunkard  or  intemperate  do  penance  for  the 
man  who  is  ;  and  because  this  temperate  man  may  take  a  glass  of  wine 
or  beer,  he  is  condemned,  because  he  makes  the  other  a  drunkard,  and 
prevents  him  becoming  a  total  abstainer."     Such  is  without  exaggeration 
their  mode  of  reasoning.     We  regard  the  matter  as  too  momentous  to 
be  treated  lightly,  and  therefore  are  we  thus  anxious  to  have  it  set  on  a 
right  basis.     Let  us  by  all  means  use  every  legitimate  weapon  in  this 
holy  warfare  against  intemperance,  but  let  us  not  overstep  the  bounds  of 
right  reason  and  sound  judgment. 

Further,  we  object  to  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  not  only 
because  it  is  unreasonable,  deceitful,  and  inexpedient,  but  because  it 
receives  neither  countenance  nor  sanction  from  Scripture.  The  most 
strenuous  advocates  admit  that  there  is  no  direct  Scriptural  authority 
for  total  abstinence.  Many  texts  condemn  wine  and  strong  drink, 
while  others  speak  of  them  with  great  favor  as  among  (rod's  chief 
blessings  to  man ;  and  it  is  admitted,  that  even  as  to  amount  there 
is  far  from  any  definite  statement.  From  a  careful  examination  of 
these  passages,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  there  is  no  injunction  of  Holy 
Writ  which  can  by  any  means  be  made  to  support  the  dogma  of  the 
total  abstainers :  the  legitimate  application  of  any  of  these  is  to  the  con. 
demnation  of  the  intemperate  or  excessive  use.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  all  the  holy  prophets  and 
putriai'chs,  who  are  set  forth  as  ensamples,  drank  of  wine.  We  seek  not 
here  to  discuss  whether  the  wine  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  present 
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day, — it  does  not,  in  our  view,  alter  the  real  bearing  of  the  subject. 
If  then  He,  who  is  our  highest  example  in  every  thing,  partook  of 
wine,  or  rather  did  not  altogether  abstain  from  it,  this  must  consideraUy 
weaken,  if  it  does  not  completely  overturn  any  argument,  which  the 
total  abstainers  attempt  to  draw  from  scripture  in  support  of  their  prin- 
ciple. 

One  other  remark,  and  we  have  done  with  the  general  question  of 
total  abstinence,  though  we  may  have  occasion  to  return  to  it  in  iti 
particular  modifications.  They  exclude  altogether  from  their  vocabulary, 
.  the  term  and  the  thing  *'  Temperance,"  in  the  hitherto  generally  rs. 
ceived  sense — they  give  to  it  an  entirely  new  definition,  if  not  in  actual 
words,  by  distinct  and  unavoidable  implication.  According  to  their 
view,  moderation  or  temperance  is  unknown,  and  total  abstinence  and 
temperance  are  perfectly  synonymous  terms ;  for  the  use  at  all  of  thaie 
liquors  is  in  their  estimation  intemperance.  Such,  at  least  is  the  only 
natural  inference  which  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  following  dictum  : 
"  The  daily  use  of  these  liquors  in  any  form  or  in  any  degree  is  intem- 
perance." *  By  undertaking  thus  to  defend  so  indefensible  a  proposition, 
they  not  only  weaken  the  cause  which  they,  we  believe,  wish  sincerely 
to  advance ;  but  they  give  to  the  opponents  of  the  truth  a  great  advantage, 
by  affording  materials  which  can  be  readily  assailed  ;  and  thus  by  their 
defeat  great  injury  is  done  to  the  cause  in  general.  Unless  indeed  the 
use,  however  moderate,  can  be  indisputably  proved  to  be  under  all  cir- 
cumstances not  only  unnecessary  and  prejudical,  but  a  moral  wrong — a 
sin, — which  is  impossible,  they  by  this  reasoning  put  themselves  in  a  false 
position,  and  any  argimient  raised  on  this  foundation  is  not  only  ground- 
less but  absurd.  Were  their  argument  sound,  it  might,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  most  moderate  indulg^ce 
in  any  other  article  ;  for  surely  they  do  not  maintain  that  intemperance 
is  limited  to  the  matter  of  intoxicating  liquors.  They  must  either  hold 
to  this,  or  extend  the  want  of  distinction  which  they  make  between 
temperance  and  total  abstinence  to  other  things.  To  this  dilemma,  in 
our  humble  apprehension,  they  are  unquestionably  reduced. 

We  have  lingered  thus  long  over  the  subject  of  teetotaUsm,  because  it 
meets  us  at  the  very  threshold  ;  and  we  deemed  it  right  to  state  un- 
ambiguously our  views  at  the  outset.  It  will  be  then  distinctly  under- 
stood that,  though  not  coinciding  in  the  sentiments  of  the  total  abstain, 
ers,  we  maintain  in  the  broadest  and  most  unequivocal  sense  the  principles 
of  temperance,  and  sincerely  rejoice  in  all  judicious  and  well  directed 
movements  for  its  promotion. 

Having  now  discussed  the  general  question,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  most  prominent,  flagrant,  and  preventible  causes  and  oc 
casions  of  this  vice.  Any  perfect  enumeration  is  almost  impossible,  see. 
ing  that  not  only  are  many  of  the  germs  of  the  future  evil  latent  and 
scarcely  traceable,  but  are  in  their  operation  so  different  and  far  fixnn 
general,  as  scarcely  to  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  occasions.  Hold- 
ing the  views  which  we  have  already  enunciated,  we  cannot  be  supposed 
to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  many,  that  every  opportunity  of  partaking oi 

*  Rey.  Dr.  Bcecher.    Sermon  on  Intempenmcc. 
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any  of  these  liquors^  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  occasion  of  intemperate 
habits.     And  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  almost  universal  fact  that 
few,  if  any,  ever  become  intemperate  all  at  once^  but  must  make  a  com- 
mencement.    One  man  uses  a  thing  moderately  and  another  immoder- 
ately,  but  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  the  same  opportunity  thus  . 
afforded  to  both,  is  in  itself  the  occasion  of  the  intemperance  of  the  one  ; 
for  it  may  be  equally  argued  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  temperance 
of  the  other.     That  it  has  resulted  in  the  intemperance  of  the  one,  and 
the  temperance  of  the  other,  is  to  be  attributed  either  to  the  different 
temperaments  of  the  individuals,  or  to  various  other  causes^  too  intricate 
to  be  examined.     We  mean  not  to  investigate  all  the  various  circum- 
stances  which  may  by  possibility   be  construed  into  occasions  of  in. 
temperance ;  as  they  are  beyond  the  control  of  any  general  arrange- 
ments.    We  shall  content  ourselves  with  exhibiting  only  those  more 
glaring  occasions,  which  can  be  made  subject  to  regulations,  and  afford 
ground  for  the  operation  of  remedial  measures.    The  position  we  have 
assumed, — which   seems  to  express   the  common  sense   view, — that 
the  mere  taking  a  glass  or  more  of  any  of  these  liquors  is  not  in  itself 
a  sin,  limits  very  much  the  occasions.     We  shall  comnfience  with  a  brief 
examination  of  what  are  reckoned  the  occasions  of  intemperance  by  the 
Rev.    Dr.    Beecher,   a  great  advocate  of   total   abstinence.       They 
are  arranged  under  many  heads,  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing : — 1.  The  use  of  these,  at  social  or  convivial  meetings,  or  in  the  exer- 
cise of  hospitality.     2.  For  feeble  health  and  mental  depression.     3.  By 
medical  prescription.     4.  The  distillation  and  vending.     5.  Resort  to 
these  for  the  alleviation  of  trouble,  or  for  invigorating  the  intellect  under 
study.    And  6.  As  an  auxiliary  to  labor. 

1 .  The  use  of  these  liqtwrs  at  social  and  convivial  meetings,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  hospitaliiy. — We  do  not  defend  the  long  protracted  sitting 
at  the  bottle.  We  join  with  the  most  zealous  total  abstainers  in  a  con. 
demnation  of  these  customs  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  the  daily  shortening 
of  these  entertainments,  and  general  improvement.  Happily  the  day  has 
long  gone,  when  such  excesses  took  place  at  the  best  and  most  hospitable 
boards.  While  condemning,  however,  in  the  strongest  terms  these 
practices,  we  can  see  no  sound  or  sufficient  reason  for  the  total  banish- 
ment of  these  liquors  from  our  tables ;  and  we  most  distinctly  demur 
to  the  dogma  that  their  moderate  use  at  the  social  board,  especially  as 
these  entertainments  are  conducted  at  the  present  day>  can  be  in  itself 
regarded  as  an  occasion  of  intemperance.  To  us  there  has  always  ap- 
peared a  positive  and  important  distinction  between  spirits  and  wines 
and  beers.  We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  topic,  but 
meanwhile  we  may  observe,  that  as  far  as  regards  spirits,  we  ourselves 
are  total  abstainers.  And,  even  apart  from  any  selfish  consideration,  we 
care  not  how  soon  all  of  them  are  limited  to  the  apothecary's  shop,  to  be 
dispensed  as  other  medicines,  labelled  in  the  like  mysterious  manner  >— 
''  Aq.  vit-"  "  Alcoh.  Scottic.  vel  Hiber."  "  Genev."  &c.  We  cannot, 
however,  place  wines  and  beers  in  the  same  category,  and  we  candidly 
confess  to  our  partiality  for  a  glass  of  the  vine  ordinaires,  or  pure  Falemi- 
an,  or  a  tumbler  of  the  excellent  home-brewed  beer,  or  not  to  be  despised 
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Prestonpans.  None  of  these,  we  think,  can  in  moderation  be  other  than 
advantageous  to,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  the  actual  preservative  of, 
health.  Nothing  more  clearly  shews  this  distinction  than  the  marked 
difference  that  exists  between  the  indulgence  in  wine  and  beer  in  foreign 
lands,  and  in  ardent  spirits  in  our  country — of  which  more  hereafter. 

2.  The  use  of  these  in  feeble  health  and  under  mental  depression.-^ 
Though  these  two  cases  ai*e  in  one  sense  similar,  yet  they  are  so  distinct  in 
the  application  of  a  remedy  that,  had  they  not  been  placed  under  the 
same  head,  we  should  not  have  classed  them  together.  In  the  one  case, 
the  use  of  these  may  be  actually  necessary  for  the  health,  and  may  have 
been  ordered  by  the  medical  attendant.  Such  an  use  is  recognised  by 
scriptural  authority,  and  forms  the  subject  of  a  special  injunction  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  his  brother  Timothy,  "  to  use  a  little  wine  for  his 
stomach's  sake."  In  mental  depression,  we  perfectly  agree  that  it  ia  a 
false  remedy ;  and,  though  it  may  act  as  a  stimulant  for  the  time,  it  will 
only  serve  to  increase  the  disease. 

3.  Medical  prescription, — To  allege,  as  the  occasion  of  intemperance, 
the  use  of  these  liquors  as  a  medicine,  is  really  absurd,  and  sufficient  to 
bring  ridicule  on  the  whole  system.  According  to  this  mode  of  reason, 
ing,  we  must  refuse  to  obey  our  doctor's  orders  to  take  a  glass  of  wine, 
ale,  or  brandy,  and  thus  to  sacrifice  our  health,  or  perhaps  our  life,  on 
the  very  problematical  ground  that  this  obedience  may  be  the  occasion 
of  our  becoming  intemperate.  Once  it  is  given  by  medical  prescription, 
it  ought  surely,  in  all  common  sense,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  forbidden 
list.  But  no,  says  the  extreme  abstainer.  Even  should  it  be  regarded 
as  a  poison,  how  many  of  the  medicines  in  the  pharmacopoeia  are  much 
more  poisonous  !  In  all  honesty  these  must  be  also  rejected.  To  pre. 
serve  their  consistency,  our  friends  ought  certainly  to  become  disciples  of 
the  water  cure  ;  for  even  were  they  followers  of  homoeopathy,  they  must 
refuse  at  least  all  the  tinctures,  composed  as  they  are  of  a  large  propor. 
tion  of  pure  alcohol.  They  must  confine  themselves  to  the  globules; 
and  we  are  not  sure  but  even  these  have  a  little  touch  of  spirits  of 
wine. 

4.  The  distillation  and  vending. — Here  we  are  at  one.  These  im 
parties  engage  in  a  trade  with  their  eyes  open,  and  which  they  know  to 
be  so  full  of  temptation.  The  vendor — that  is  the  keeper  of  the  public 
house — is  the  more  culpable ;  for  he  daily  sees  the  mj^rable  victims  of 
his  traffic,  and  knowingly  supplies  what  he  cannot  but  be  aware  is  con- 
tributing to  their  ruin,  temporal  and  eternal.  The  distiller  is  not  the 
witness  of  these  scenes,  though  he  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  effects  of 
what  he  distils.  His  excuse  is,  that  tiU  the  distillation  of  spirits  is 
abolished  he  may  ply  an  honest  trade.  Though  we  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  either,  and  would  not  object  to  see  the  abolition  of  ardent 
spirits,  we  candidly  confess  that  the  distiller  does  not  stand  in  the  fear- 
ful position  of  carrying  on  systematically,  visibly,  and  knowingly  the 
destruction  of  his  customers. 

5.  Resort  to  these  for  allevialion  of  trouble,  and  for  infoi^forating  tki 
intellect  under  study. — The  effects  will  be  merely  temporary ;  but  these 
cases  are  beyond  the  control  of  any  but  the  individuals  themadves. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  are  most  prolific  occasions  of  the  for- 
mation of  intemperate  habits  ;  and  it  is  most  difficult  either  to  prevent 
or  to  cure  either  of  these.  The  inclinations  of  the  individuals  first  prompt 
them,  and  the  apparent  success  of  the  experiment  leads  on  by  degrees  to 
increase  the  desire  till  it  becomes  a  confirmed  habit — a  necessity. 

6.  As  an  auxiliary  to  labor. — We  do  not  mean  to  deny,  on  the  con- 
trary we  thoroughly  believe,  what  the  highest  medical  testimony  ha» 
affirmed,  that  none  of  these  liquors  are  actually  necessary  to  the  healthy 
man  to  aid  him  in  his  labor.  This  being  the  case,  we  would  wish  to 
see  the  most  abstemious  habits  among  our  working  classes  on  the  score 
of  economy  and  comfort.  At  the  same  time,  while  we  do  not  seek  to 
deny  the  wine  to  the  rich,  we  cannot  but  accord  a  similar  liberty  of  beer 
to  those  in  the  humbler  ranks ;  which  no  doubt  does  refiresh  them  after 
they  have  labored  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow  for  the  live-long  day. 

We  have  exhausted  Dr.  Beecher's  occasions ;  we  would  now  add  a  few 
jof  our  own.    The  first  which  we  shall  adduce  we  are  surprised  that  the  re- 
verend gentleman  should  have  omitted,  except  perhaps  because  it  does  not 
prevail  in  America  as  in  this  country.     We  allude  to  the  practice  of 
giving  to  servants  and  visitors  a  glass.     This  was  at  one  time  almost 
universal,  and  was  received  as  a  matter  of  course.     We  believe  that 
there  was  no  more  prolific  cause  of  drunkenness  than  this  vile  practice. 
The  class  of  men,  such  as  porters,  &c.,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  mes- 
sages, might  be  intoxicated  with  the  quantity  they  received  in  the  course 
of  their  day's  work.    Glad  indeed  are  we  that  it  has  been  almost  entirely, 
and  we  hope  may  be  soon  totally  abolished  ;  as  we  are  convinced  that 
much  of  the  drunkenness  of  our  middle  and  lower  classes  may  be  traced 
to  this,  and  to  a  similar  usage  of  equally  bad  tendency — going  firom 
house  to  house  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  or  on  other  joyful  occa- 
sions, tasting  and  tippling. 

One  great,  if  not  the  greatest  occasion,  or  rather  cause  of  drunkenness, 
must,  we  think,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  liquor  which  is  drunk.  Ardent 
spirits  are  no  doubt  more  easily  intoxicating,  but  they  also  seem  to  de- 
rive allurement  in  proportion  to  their  strength  ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  fact,  that  a  man  who  indulges  intemperately  in  wine  or  beer  may 
become  temperate,  whereas  the  spirit  drunkard  is  scarcely  ever  reclaim- 
able.  The  seductive,  enticing  nature  of  these  strong  liquids  is  at  the 
foundation  of  much  of  the  incurability  of  this  vice.  It  will  be  found  that 
foreigners,  who  Aa}'  have  been  intemperate  in  the  use  of  their  native 
beverages  in  their  own  country,  when  they  come  here,  are  perfectly  ab- 
stemious ;  whereas  our  own  countrymen  are  often  the  solitaiy  specimens 
of  the  brutalizing  vice  of  drunkenness  on  the  continent.  If  this  be  the 
case,  a  valuable  lesson  may  be  taught  to  us.  The  instruction,  which  we 
would  be  led  to  derive  firom  it — though  we  are  far  from  stating  our  opinion 
dogmatically — is,  that  we  should  direct  all  our  energies  to  the  suppression 
of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except  as  a  medicine  ; — and  as,  when  a  va- 
cuum is  created,  it  must  be  filled  up,  we  would  suggest  the  affording 
to  the  poorer  classes  the  means  of  obtaining  the  weaker  substitute.  We 
do  not  mean  to  urge  the  use  of  these  less  potent  beverages ;  we  would 
do  no  more  than  give  the  opportunity  of  supplying  the  place  of  the 
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other,  and  leave  the  alteration  to  work  its  own  way.  If  this  mode  were 
adopted,  we  are  convinced  that  in  a  short  time  a  vast  and  permanent 
improvement  would  be  effected  on  the  population  in  this  respect.  We 
shall  return  to  this  question  of  substitutea^hen  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
means  of  accomplishing  a  reformation. 

But  all  these  occasions  of  intemperance  are  insignificant  in  their  fearful 
effects  when  compared  with  that  which  we,  after  much  consideration  and 
careful  investigation,  regard  as  the  greatest  cause,  occasion,  and  pro- 
niioter  of  drunkenness, — the  muUiplicity  of  public  houses.  These  esta- 
blishments, with  the  enticing  allurements  of  external  elegance  and  in. 
temal  comfort,  are,  beyond  contradiction,  the  mightiest  temptations  to 
drinking,  and  the  vast  nurseries  of  drunkards.  It  is  a  feet  proved  by  the 
most  incontestible  evidence,  that  the  intemperance,  crime,  and  poverty 
of  a  district  increase  in  a  proportionate  .ratio  with  the  increase  of  these 
houses.  In  those  localities  of  Edinburgh,  where  more  than  73  per  cent, 
of  the  crime  has  been  committed,  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  spirit' 
licenses  were  held,  and  as  many  as  60  drinking  houses  existed.  It  is  not 
fair  reasoning  to  attribute  the  increase  of  these  places  to  the  increase  of 
drinkers ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  the  drinkers  who  make 
the  houses,  but  the  houses  which  make  the  drinkers ;  in .  the  very  same 
way  as  the  consumption  of  an  article  is  increased  as  the  facilities  of  ob- 
taining it  are  increased.  In  illustration  of  the  truth  of  our  allegation  we 
may  cite  the  immense  increase  of  travelling  by  the  facilities  which  the 
introduction  of  railways  has  afforded,  and  of  the  sale  of  refreshments, 
newspapers,  and  books,  by  the  increased  facilities  of  obtaining  these.  We 
may,  therefore,  fairly  assume,  that  by  the  operation  of  the  same  principle, 
the  facility  of  obtaining  intoxicating  liquors  by  the  multiplication  of  pub- 
lic houses  has  vastly  increased  their  consumption.  We  must,  therefore, 
diminish  these  facilities, — for  here  lies  the  secret  of  the  appalling  increase 
of  intemperance.  We  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  common  sense  and  the 
conduct  of  frail  humanity, — we  appeal  to  the  thorough  drunkard,  and 
are  certain  that  oven  he  would  not  indulge  to  such  excess,  did  he  not 
find  so  frequent  opportunities  at  every  step  of  indulging  his  fatal  passion. 
If  this  be  true  of  the  confirmed  habitual  indulger  in  intoxication,  we  may 
readily  affirm  that  the  visits  of  the  intemperate  man  would  be  fewer, — 
those  of  the  beginner  probably  abandoned,  and  those  of  many  a  hapless 
one  now  on  ruin's  road  never  have  been  commenced^  Our  limits  are 
exhausted,  and  we  must  defer  any  further  remarks  till  next  Number. 
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Ordination  for  Auttralia. — On  Thursday  the  13tb,the  Presbytery  of  Edinbuirii 
met  in  St  Andrew's  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  Ordiuning  the  Rev.  John  I>oiigJI, 
lately  licensed  by  the  same  Presbytery,  who  has  been  appointed  by  the  Golooial 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  the  eoocor- 
rence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Purves,  Delegate  from  the  Synod  of  Australia,  to  a  Miiiis- 
terial  charge  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  The  intercstine  services  of  the  dij 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gray  of  Lady  Yester's,  and  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Grant  of  St  Mary's. 
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IN  CHINA. 


CHAPtER  in. 

DiPPICULTrES  IN  EVANOBLIZINO  ChiNA. 

Kadonid  Pride. — VeneratioD  for  the  Sagee. — Hostility  to  Foreignera — Difficulties 

from  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  Laoguage^ 

Thb  idolatry  of  the  Chinese  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  progress  and  triumph  of  Christianity.  The  practice  of  Ances. 
tor-worship  too  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  Chinese,  so 
hallowed  by  custom,  and  entwined  around  all  their  family  associations, 
that  we  may  expect  to  find  a  lingering  attachment  to  it  amongst  them, 
even  afler  their  faith  in  their  idols  has  been  shaken,  and  their  belief  in 
the  gospel  declared.  The  Popish  Missionaries  expenenced  great  difficulties 
from  this  cause,  and  they  had  many  contentions  amongst  themselves^ 
respecting  the  degree  of  reverence  which  they  should  permit  their  con- 
verts to  pay  to  ancestors,  and  the  nature  of  the  homage  given  to  them 
at  the  tombs.  These  contentions  at  length  came  to  such  a  height,  that 
the  Emperor  interfered  and  banished  the  priests  from  the  court.  The  perse- 
cutions which  ensued  against  Chinese  Papists  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  the 
Pope  having  sent  a  bull  to  China,  authoritatively  settling  the  controversy, 
and,  as  the  Chinese  said,  thus  presuming  to  intermeddle  with,  and  alter, 
the  customs  of  the  country*  Protestant  Missionaries  have  resolutely 
discountenanced  and  prohibited,  on  the  part  of  their  Chinese  converts, 
the  offering  of  sacrifices  at  the  tombs.  But,  besides  the  obstacles  arising 
from  their  idolatrous  and  superstitious. customs,  there  are  other  difBcultiet 
to  be  met  and  overcome  by  the  Christian  Missionary. 

K 
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1.  The  firtt  that  we  shall  mentioo  is  the  national  pride  and  aiiugHwe 
of  the  Chinese  character,  and  their  fimcied  superiority  to  all  other  nations. 
Imagining  their  own  country  to  he  the  principal  put  of  the  world,  aid 
all  other  countries  merely  insignifioent  isles  in  the  fimr  seas  aroimd 
China,  they  have  long  heen  in  Uie  habit  of  regarding  all  fbrdgiierB  with 
the  most  scornful  and  contemptuous  feelings.  Even  the  wriungs  of 
Confucius  and  Meneius  are  pervaded  by  this  spirit.  Thej  so  eTidently 
despise  and  di&like  all  foreigners,  that  they  take  no  pains  to  conceal  their 
disgust.  A  foreigner,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chiiieae,  therefore,  means 
every  thing  that  is  base,  barbarous,  and  hatefiiL  This  feding  b  itill 
most  studiously  cherished  and  encouraged  by  the  goTemment.  And  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing,  up  to  within  the  last  few  years,  for  large 
placards  and  goremment  proclamations  to  he  seen  pasted  on  the  waUs 
and  streets  of  Canton,  denouncing  foreigners  as  the  yilest  of  beings,  and 
holding  them  up  to  the  execration  of  the  populace,  as  guilty  of  the  moit 
flagitious  and  even  unnameable  crimes. 

And  not  only  do  they  imagine  that  theirs  is  the  only  country  under 
the  whole  heaven  worthy  of  the  name,  but  they  also  naturally  and  vain- 
gloriously  presume  that  theirs  is  the  only  language  of  mankind,  that  the 
Chinese  was  originally  the  language  of  the  human  race,  and  that  the 
uncouth  dialects  of  foreign  nations  are  but  as  the  barbarous  chattiarings  of 
beasts.  Those  foreigners  who  first  went  to  China  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  being  ignorant  of  the  language,  of  course  wished  to  acquire  it,  and 
the  Emperor,  upon  a  representation  to  this  eflect,  graciously  extending 
"  his  compassion  to  men  from  a&r,"  permitted  them  to  study  it,  that 
they  might  thus  be  enabled  to  correspond  with  Chinese  officials.  And 
as  all  intercourse,  commercial  and  diplomatic,  is  stUl  carried  on  in  their 
own  language,  they  are  flattered  with  the  idea  of  its  speedy  and  uniTcnsl 
extension  to  the  remotest  nations.  It  is  related  of  a  missionary,  still 
living  in  the  north  of  China,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  into  ^ 
interior,  some  years  ago,  the  country  people,  seeing  from  his  dreas  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  marvelled  greatly  at  his  appearance,  but  CApicssed 
no  astonishment  at  hearing  him  speak  the  Chinese  Language.  They 
took  it  for  granted  that  all  men  under  heaven  spoke  one  and  the  same 
language,  and  that  that^  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  Chinese. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  absurd  ideas  which  they  entertain  of 
foreign  nations,  they  think  it  impossible  to  learn  any  good  thinglfiroa 
barbarians,  and  account  it  ridiculous  in  them  to  think  of  going  to  China, 
to  attempt  to  improve  and  instruct  the  Chinese  people.  The  following 
passage,  translated  by  Dr.  Medhurst,  from  a  Chinese  tract  agunst  the 
missionaries  in  the  Straits,  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  opiniims  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Chinese  on  this  subject : — "  It  is  monstrous  in  barhariam 
to  attempt  to  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire;,  when 
they  are  so  miserably  deficient  themselves.  Thus,  introducing  amonf 
the  Chinese  a  poisonous  drug  (opium),  for  their  own  benefit,  to  the 
injury  of  others,  they  are  deficient  in  benevolence.  Sending  their  fleets 
and  armies  to  rob  other  nations  of  their  possessions,  they  can  make  no 
pretensions  to  rectitude.  Allowing  men  and  women  to  mix  in  society 
and  walk  arm  in  arm  through  the  streets,  they  show  that  they  hmva  not 
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the  least  sense  of  propriety.  And  in  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the  anci- 
^it  kings,  they  are  &r  from  displaying  wisdom.  Indeed  truth  is  the 
only  good  quality  to  which  they  can  lay  the  least  claim.  Deficient  there- 
fore in  four  out  of  the  five  cardinal  virtues,  how  can  they  expect  to  re- 
novate others  ?  Then,  while  foreigners  lavish  money  in  circulating  books 
for  the  renovation  of  the  age,  they  make  no  scruple  of  trampling  printed 
paper  under  foot,  by  which  they  show  their  disrespect  for  the  inventor 
of  letters.  Further,  these  would-be  exhort ers  of  the  world  are  themselves 
deficient  in  filial  piety,  forgetting  their  parents  as  soon  as  dead,  putting 
them  ofi^  with  deal  cofiins  only  an  inch  thick,  and  never  so  much  as 
once  sacrificing  to  their  manes,  or  burning  the  smallest  trifie  of  gilt 
paper  for  their  support  in  the  future  world.  Lastly,  they  allow  the  rich 
and  noble  to  enter  office  without  passing  through  any  literary  examin- 
ations, and  do  not  throw  open  the  road  to  advancement  to  the  poorest 
and  meanest  in  the  land.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  foreigners  are 
inferior  to  Chinese,  and  therefore  most  unfit  to  instruct  them." 

2.  Their  attachment  to  antiquity,  and  the  extreme  veneration  which 
they  entertain  for  their  own  sages,  is  another  obstacle.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Chinese,  the  sages  were  the  men,  and  wisdom  died  with  them ; 
the  present  race  of  men  are  pigmies,  but  the  ancients  were  giants ;  far 
superior  to  the  modems  in  intellect,  morals,  political  sagacity,  and  in 
every  other  respect.  Thousands  of  years  ago,  it  was  the  practice  of 
Chinese  writers  to  declaim  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  and  constantly  to  refer,  for  their  examples,  to  still  more 
ancient  times.  Even  Confucius  is  found  harping  on  the  same  strain,  and 
pointing  to  famous  persons  in  a  still  more  remote  antiquity  than  himself. 
From  the  scholar  of  the  present  day  to  the  sage  of  the  past,  all  cry  up 
the  virtues  and  merits  of  antiquity,  and  lament  the  paucity  of  present 
talent  and  goodness.  But  although  they  bewail  their  own  degeneracy, 
still  they  never  think  of  admitting  their  possible  inferiority  to  foreigners. 
They  allow  that  barbarians  have  made  a  few  good  hits,  and  that  we 
got  the  start  of  them,  for  example,  in  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  But 
as  to  the  productions  of  our  sages  and  learned  men,  transcending  or  even 
equalling  those  of  China,  in  point  of  wisdom,  it  would  be  rank  heresy  to 
suppose  it.  The  proposition  is  too  absurd  for  a  Chinese  to  entertain  for 
one  moment.  That  foreigners  have  any  sages  amongst  them  at  all,  is 
considered  as  very  doubtful.  And  when  a  Chinese  scholar  is  told  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  couplets  in  the  English  language,  and  that  we 
have  elegant  poems  and  books  filled  with  sesthetic  compositions,  he  stares 
incredulously,  and,  unless  restrained  by  politeness,  he  will  hardly  refirain 
firom  openly  showing  his  disgust.  And  should  any  one  be  found  enter- 
teining  the  supposition  that  foreigners  can  for  a  moment  be  compared 
with  their  own  literati,  "  fiiagrant  with  scholarship,"  he  should  be  set 
down  as  a  traitor  by  his  countrymen. 

The  system  of  education  pursued  in  China  is  chiefly  confined  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Confucius.  Its  professed  end  is 
merely  the  imitation  of  the  sages  and  worthies  of  antiquity.  There  are 
no  sciences  taught  in  their  schools.  The  pupils  incessantly  commit  to 
memory  the  common-places  of  ConfiiciuB,  and  the  still  more  puerile 
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Bftyings  of  his  disciples;  his  journeys,  the  moralizing  reflections  be 
made  on  them,  and  the  praises  which  his  disciples  heaped  on  him  ;  how 
he  was  bom  in  Kan-fow  in  Shan-tung,  *'  an  unparalleled  honour"  con- 
ferred  on  such  a  place  ;  how  he  became  "  a  complete  constellation  of  ex- 
cellence," and  was  the  "  equal  of  heaven  and  earth,  his  virtue  over- 
shadowing and  pervading  all  things."  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  sing  his  praises  : — 

^  Confucius !  Confucius !  how  great  b  (Confucius ! 
Before  Confucius,  there  never  was  a  Confucius ! 
Since  Confucius,  there  never  has  been  a  Confucius ! 
Confucius !  Confucius !  how  great  is  Confucius  !* 

Accordingly,  when  the  claims  of  Christianity  are  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  a  Chinese,  and  when  he  becomes  convinced  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  its  excellence,  he  supposes  that  he  makes  a  very  great  concession 
indeed,  when  he  admits,  that  Jesus  may  be  called  the  sage  of  the  West, 
in  like  manner  as  Confucius  is  the  great  sage  of  the  East. 

3,  Another  obstacle  consists  in  the  embittered  feelings  of  the  Chinese 
towards  foreigners,  and  especially  towards  Englishmen,  arising  from  re- 
cent  events  in  their  history.  They  are  still  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
defeat.  And  not  only  is  the  late  war  with  England  bitterly  remem- 
bered, but  the  continued  contraband  introduction  of  opium  into  their 
country,  keeps  alive  the  hatred  of  intelligent  and  reflecting  Chinese 
against  the  English  name.  Accordingly,  the  Missionary  is  told 
that  the  bringing  of  the  "poisonous  dirt,"  as  they  call  it,  is  contrary 
to  the  sage's  words — "  Do  not  unto  others,  what  you  do  not  wish  done 
to  youraelf."  And  the  taking  possession  of  Hong-Kong  by  the  British 
is  never  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  but  as  ai\  act  of  robbery.  Ever 
since  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  English,  the  Chinese  have  become 
increasingly  afraid  of  England,  and  suspicious  of  her  designs.  ''  That 
English  nation,  whose  ruler  is  now  a  man  and  then  a  w^oman,  its  people 
at  one  time  like  birds  and  then  like  beasts,  with  dispositions  more  fierce 
and  furious  than  the  tiger  or  the  wolf,  and  hearts  more  greedy  than  the 
snake  or  hog,— ^this  people  has  ever  stealthily  devoured  all  the  southern 
barbarians,"  &c. 

The  hatred  and  dislike  with  which  they  are  thus  seen  to  regard  all  for- 
eigners, is  of  course  extended  to  the  missionary  also.  They  hate  him  at  fint, 
not  as  a  teacher  of  doctrines,  but  simply  as  an  Englishman.  When  the 
wiiter,  afler  a  year's  residence  at  Hong-Kong,  went  up  to  Canton  in 
the  summer  of  1845,  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  found  to  be  very 
hostile  and  unfriendly  to  our  mission.  They  had  not  then  learned  to 
distinguish  between  the  missionary,  and  other  foreigners  whose  object 
in  going  to  China  was  merely  to  trade  and  make  gain.  The  patience 
and  long-sufiering  of  the  Christian  teacher  were  construed  into  cunning 
and  treachery.  They  hesitated  not  to  accuse  us  as  being  agents  of  the 
British  government,  sent  out  to  wheedle  and  seduce  Uie  people,  and 
"  buy  their  hearts"  away  from  the  Emperor.  The  evangelist,  Leang- 
afa,  was  denounced  as  a  traitor,  for  having  assisted  in  renting  a  dwelling 
ibr  the  foreigner.     The  people  threatened  to  bum  the  house.     In  the 
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'dusk  of  the  evening,  ill-disposed  persons,  with  weapons  concealed  under 
their  loose  garments,  and  whose  object  was  supposed  to  be  plunder,  were 
observed  in  the  street  One  morning  a  half  consumed  firebrand,  eight 
feet  in  length,  the  fusee  charred  and  blackened,  was  found  on  the  roof  of 
the  house.  Many  stones  were  thrown  on  the  tiles  during  the  night ; 
and  a  mob,  calling  themselves  the  sovereign  people,  assembled  to  discuss 
the  audacity  of  the  foreigner  who.  had  thus  unceremoniously  settled 
amongst  them,  and  the  impropriety  of  the  concession  yielded  by  the 
Emperor  to  foreigners,  to  rent  Chinese  houses.  Such  were  the  difficulties 
and  annoyances  in  the  way  of  a  missionary  obtaining  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment amongst  them  at  first.  Happily,  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  state  of  feeling  towards  missionaries  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
at  Canton. 

4.  The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  Chinese  language  is  likely  to  prove 
an  obstacle  of  some  moment.  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  this  singular  language.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
respecting  it  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken.  The  meaning  of  the 
words  actually  depends  upon  their  correct  intonation.  Every  vocable 
in  the  language  is  capable  of  being  pronounced  in  six  different  tones  of 
voice,  and  of  conveying  six  meanings,  totally  different  from  each  other, 
according  to  the  tone  given  to  it.  Pronounced  in  one  tone,  it  conveys 
one  meaning,  and  is  represented  by  one  written  character ;  pronounced 
in  another  tone,  it  conveys  an  entirely  distinct  meaning,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  writing  by  another  character  altogether  different.  The  correct 
and  distinct  enunciation  of  these  tones  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  learning 
to  speak  the  language.  These  tones  are  stereotyped  and  fixed,  and  must 
be  learned,  as  part  of  the  word,  at  the  same  time  that  its  form  and  sig- 
nification are  mastered.  Moreover  they  are  all  arranged  upon  system, 
like  the  notes  in  the  gamut,  and  when  thoroughly  mastered,  the  theory 
of  the  tones  is  really  beautiful.  If  a  wrong  tone,  then,  is  given  to  a 
word  in  reading  or  in  conversation,  it  grates  upon  a  Chinaman's  ear,  like 
a  felse  note  in  playing  the  fiddle.  Further,  it  the  voice  be  not  correctly 
modulated,  and  the  words  correctly  intoned,  not  only  is  a  jarring  note 
pronounced,  but  actually  a  wrong  word  is  uttered,  and  a  different  mean, 
ing  conveyed  from  what  was  intended.  A  missionary  to  the  Chinese,  there- 
fore, should  be  possessed  of  a  musical  ear.  Without  this,  the  acquisition 
of  the  spoken  language  will  be  attended  with  very  arduous  labour ;  and, 
perhaps,  after  years  of  toil,  he  will  find  that  he  still  frequently  fails  in 
correctly  conveying  his  meaning. 

A  few  instances  of  the  mistakes  and  ambiguities  constantly  occurring 
from  this  remarkable  similarity  of  Chinese  sounds,  will  shew  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  tones,  as  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  between 
words  and  phrases,  which,  without  them,  would  present  a  Babel  of  con. 
fusion.  Some  police  officers  came  one  day  to  the  residence  of  a  foreigner 
at  Canton.  A  riot  had  been  occasioned  by  some  Chinese,  and  several 
Grerman  Missionaries  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  same  place  about  the  same 
time.  These  police  officers  inquired  respecting  the  *'  /an-jin,"  but  lis 
these  words  mean  either  criminals  or  foreigners,  according  as  they  are 
pronounced  in  one  tone  or  in  another,  the  person  of  whom  they  made 
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the  inquiry  could  not  discover  whether  they  were  seekiiig  the  Chinew 
offenders  or  the  German  Missionaries.  Two  missionaries  were  erois- 
ing  the  hills  at  Kow^lung^  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  they  found  a  small 
arhour,  where  travellers  might  rest  and  ohtain  tea  and  cakes.  One  of 
the  two^  newly  arrived,  intended  to  ask  the  keeper  of  the  arbour  if  be 
was  accustomed  to  sleep  there,  but,  instead  of  doing  so^  the  question 
really  turned  out  to  be,  "  have  you  any  warm  water  here  V  **  Kwan 
Shwuy,"  pronounced  with  certain  tones,  meaning  "  warm  water,"  and, 
with  other  tones,  "  accustomed  to  sleep."  The  phrase  "  eka  peen,"  means 
*'  tea  is  ready,"  or  **  is  tea  ready  ?"  but  pronounced  in  certain  tones,  it 
also  means,  *'  take  hold  of  your  tail,"  and  a  Chinese  actually  did  mis- 
imderstand  it  in  this  sense  on  one  occasion.  The  tail  was  laid  hold  of 
and  brought  inquiringly  round  to  view.  A  mistake  committed  by  the 
writer,  when  learning  the  language,  consisted  in  telling  a  Chinese  do- 
mestic to  give  the  house-dog  a  ''  dish  of  gods"  instead  of  a  "  dish  of  nw 
tripe ;"  the  words,  ''  ngaou  tseang,"  meaning  either  of  these  things,  ac 
cording  as  they  are  intoned.  And,  besides  all  this,  there  is  still  another 
difficulty  arising  from  the  use  of  aspirates,  for  distinguishing  words 
which  have  exactly  the  same  tone.  For  example  tung,  and  fung,  the 
one  signifying  cold  and  the  other  pain,  have  the  same  tone,  but  different 
written  characters.  A  nice  ear  is  required  at  the  missionary  hospital 
to  distinguish  between  "  pain  in  a  limb,"  or  merely  a  "  feeling  of  cold" 
in  it,  and  not  unfrequently,  physician  and  patient,  question  and  answer 
each  other  on  a  system  of  cross  purposes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Arguments  for  Christian  Missions  to  China. 

Religious  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Chinege.*-Pafit  History. — Preeent  State  aod 
Position  of  China. — Rekitions  with  England. — Spread  of  Popery. 

Having  adduced  the  preceding  array  of  obstacles  and  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  evangelizing  China,  we  now  proceed  to  set  forth  several  rea- 
sons and  arguments  for  increasing  effort  on  behalPof  that  country.  The 
difficulties  are  great,  but  they  are  even  now  in  some  measure  giving  way, 
and,  as  they  are  all  on  the  side  of  error,  they  must  eventually  be  ovei^ 
come.  Truth  must  prevail,  for  the  God  of  truth  is  on  our  side.  Every 
one  of  the  facts  and  statements  already  presented,  may  now  be  viewed 
as  in  itself  an  argument.  The  very  existence  of  that  dark  and  devilish 
idolatry  which  we  have  attempted  to  portray,  is  itself  a  strong  reason 
for  enlarged  Christian  benevolence  in  spreading  the  Gospel  in  Chnuu 
But  there  are  other  arguments  and  inducements  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  consider. 

1.  First,  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  revelation,  and  their  consequent  need  of  that  divine  region 
which  has  been  graciously  revealed  to  western  nations.  After  what  has 
been  already  said  of  the  religious  opinions  and  customs  of  the  diinese, 
the  question  might  still  be  asked, — "  Is  there,  then,  really  nothing  of  tht 
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knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  to  he  found  amongst  the  Chinese  V 
Now,  we  know  that  God  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  any 
nation.  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  in  some  of  their  most  ancient  hooks^ 
compiled  by  Confucius,  and  still  extant,  mention  is  made  of  a  "  Shang* 
Te,"  or  "  Supreme  Ruler,"  in  like  manner  as  some  of  the  wisest- philo- 
sophers of  Greece  and  Rome  spoke,  though  vaguely,  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Divine  Being.  Still  no  notice  is  now  taken  of  this  Supreme  Being 
by  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  government  of  the  world  is 
popularly  ascribed  to  "  Teen,"  or  "  Heaven,"  and  one  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  speaks  of  Shang-Te  as  being  synonymous  with  heaven.  But 
mention  is  h^tUy  ever  made  of  Shang-Te  in  modem  Chinese  writings. 
No  temples  have  ever  been  erected  for  his  worship,  and  no  images  of 
him  have  ever  been  made.  Temples  and  images  there  are,  it  is  true,  of 
several  subordinate  Shang-Tes  in  the  Taouist  mythology  ;  but  the  mass 
of  the  people  have  no  idea  of  any  duties  that  they  owe  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  It  is  said  that  Ke-ying,  the  Chinese  plenipotentiary,  when 
swearing  an  oath  before  the  American  envoy,  a  few  years  ago,  appealed 
to  the  "  Che  Shang-Shang-Te,"  or  "  the  Ruler  who  is  higher  than  the  high, 
est ;"  and  in  one  of  his  despatches  to  Sir  John  Davis,  the  late  governor  of 
Hong-Kong,  he  used  the  following  adjuration,  "  Shang-Te,  who  is  above, 
is  surely  cognizant  of  these  words."  A  Chinese  scholar,  who  is  now  a 
Christian,  has  informed  the  writer  that  there  are  a  few  serious  and  vir. 
tuous  individuals  in  different  parts  of  China,  who  go  out  to  the  open  air 
and  worship  Shang-Te,  without  any  heathen  ceremonies  whatever. 
These,  however,  must  be  comparatively  few,  and  supposing  that  there 
are  such  individuals,  and  admitting  that  they  may  be  included  in  the 
category  of  those  of  whom  Peter  speaks,  when  he  says,  that  '*  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
him  ;"  yet  so  far  from  using  this  as  an  argument  for  leaving  such  ex- 
ceptional cases  as  these  few  inquirers,  to  continue  groping  af^r  the  true 
God,  if  haply  they  might  find  him,  ought  we  not  to  regard  it  as  a  very 
strong  reason  for  sending  them  that  blessed  revelation,  with  which  we 
have  been  so  long  and  so  highly  favoured  ? 

Traces  of  a  previous  knowledge  of  God,  once  possessed  by  this  nation, 
may  be  found  in  their  ancient  writings ;  but,  for  all  useful  purposes,  and 
so  far  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  concerned,  it  is  now  practically 
lost.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  nation  are 
now,  and  have  been  for  ages,  living  ignorant  of  God  and  neglectful  of  his 
worship.  They  have  not  liked  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  and 
having  begun  by  not  liking  to  keep  him  in  their  mind,  it  has  ended  in 
an  almost  entire  forgetfulness  of  him.  Thus,  ignorance  of  God  is  itself 
a  crime,  and  this  nation  is  now  in  that  state  which  is  both  a  crime  and 
a  curse  to  any  people,  namely,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  respecting  the  true 
God.  What  little  knowledge  the  learned  still  entertain  of  his  nature 
and  of  his  name,  is  frequently  mixed  up  with  material  ideas  of  the  hea- 
vens above,  which  they  appear  to  confound  with  the  Supreme  Being. 
And  the  only  authentic  instance,  certainly  known,  of  any  one  in  China 
paying  homage  and  worship  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lingular  fiict  of  the  emperor  performing  the  annual  ceremony  of  sacrific. 
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ing  to  heaven.  As  high-priest  of  the  nation,  and  their  representatire . 
with  heaven  under  this  patriarchial  government,  he  goes  out  into  tht 
open  fields  twice  every  year,  and  in  the  view  of  heaven  presents  an  of- 
fering to  Shang-Te,  or  the  Supreme  Power,  and  offers  praj'ers  for  tem- 
poral blessing  on  behalf  of  the  empire.  There  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  in  all  this.  It  is  simply  a  thank-offering. 
There  is  no  recognition  of  sin  to  be  expiated,  or  of  punishment  to  be 
deprecated.  And  yet,  in  the  ancient  annals  of  the  empire,  mention  is 
made  of  a  certain  emperor,  in  a  season  of  great  drought  and  famine,  gomg 
out  to  worship  heaven,  and  imploring  that  the  calamities  now  befalling 
his  people,  if  on  his  account,  might  be  averted  from  them.  He  prayed 
that  his  own  life  might  be  sacrificed,  that  the  wrath  of  heaven  might 
descend  upon  him,  but  that  the  people  might  be  spared.  According  to 
the  Le-Ke,  or  book  of  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  empire,  the  emperor 
alone  possesses  the  right  and  authority  thus  to  worship  Supreme  Heaven. 
The  people  are  called  ants,  mosquitos,  when  compared  with  his  majesty, 
and  are  counted  too  insignificant,  therefore,  to  he  worthy  to  enter  into 
the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  mass  of  the  people  must  con- 
tent themselves  with  worshipping  "  the  rabble"  of  false  gods.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  when  the  Chinese  at  first  heard  the  missionaries 
praying  m  the  Chinese  language,  and  offering  supplications  to  Shang-Te, 
as  the  true  and  Supreme  God,  in  the  mission  chapels  at  Hong-Kong  and 
Canton,  they  were  exceedingly  astonished  and  indignant  at  the  audacity 
of  the  foreign  barbarians  in  thus  usurping,  as  they  thought,  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  emperor.  He  alone,  of  all  men  living  under 
heaven,  had,  as  they  supposed,  any  authority  thus  to  present  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God. 

But  after  all  this,  and  these  are  striking  facts  in  the  history  of  this 
people,  it  may  still  be  truly  said  that  there  is  no  worship  of  God  as  a 
Spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  amongst  them,  and  no  practical  recognition 
of  him  as  their  moral  governor.  bhang-Te  is  ofien  confounded  with 
Teen,  heaven,  and  the  visible  powers  of  nature.  The  word  Teen  is  used 
to  designate  both  the  material  heavens  and  the  intelligent  supreme  Ru- 
ler. And  the  imperial  worship  is  also  itself  mixed  and  impure.  The 
religion  of  the  emperor  is  not  confined  to  the  worship  of  imperial  hea- 
ven. He  worships  also  Empress  Earth  and  deceased  ancestors.  It  is  re- 
lated in  the  history  of  an  emperor  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  reaching  the  60th  year  of  his  reign,  he  prayed  and  presented 
sacrifices  to  Teen,  to  Shang-Te,  and  to  imperial  ancestors,  thanked  thera 
for  his  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  announced  to  all  these  objects  of 
his  worship  alike,  as  if  all  were  on  an  equal  dignity,  his  intention  of  now 
resigning  his  throne,  in  favour  of  one  of  his  sons,  mentioning  also  to  them 
all  the  name  of  his  intended  heir. 

Further,  it  may  confidently  be  affirmed  that  no  views  of  moral  duty, 
drawn  from  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  our  relations  to 
him,  ever  present  themselves  as  motives  to  action  amongst  the  Chinese. 
They  have  no  idea  of  serving  God,  or  of  loving  God.  They  serve  their 
living  parents  and  rulers,  deceased  ancestors,  and  the  gods  and  demons. 
But,  so  far  from  thinking  that  they  ought  to  serve  God  from  any  claims 
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that  the  Supreme  Being  has  upon  men,  they  do  not  even  believe  that 
this  Supreme  Being  is  their  Creator.  The  creator  and  progenitor  of  the 
human  race,  according  to  their  belief,  was  Pwan-Koo,  a  mythological 
personage,,  said  to  be  the  first  man  that  appeared  in  the  world  after  the 
separation  of  the  heavens  from  the  earth.  Their  theory  of  creation  is, 
that  the  "  Tae-Keih,"  the  first  principle,  or  **  Great  Extreme,"  produced 
the  dual  powers,  the  Yang  and  the  Yin,  or  the  male  and  female,  active 
and  passive  powers — that  before  the  chaos  of  bubbling  turbid  waters  had 
subsided,  these  two  powers  were  mingled  and  pent  up  as  a  chick  in  the 
egg — but  that  when  the  renowned  Pwan-Koo,  who  was  the  offspring  of 
these  two  powers,  appeared,  then  the  heavens  became  separated  from  the 
earth,  and  the  respective  operations  of  each  began.  After  Pwan-Koo  was 
hatched  from  the  primeval  chaos  by  the  dual  powers,  he  then,  it  is  said, 
settled  and  arranged  the  principles  of  nature,  and  brought  to  view  in  clear 
light  those  secondary  causes  by  which  the  world  is  governed.  There  is 
a  contradiction  here,  but  it  is  of  Chinese  making ;  namely,  that  Pwan- 
Koo  is  himself  first  of  all  produced,  and  then  that  the  work  of  creation, 
**  the  evolving  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  is  ascribed  to  him.  He 
is  popularly  represented  as  a  gigantic  personage.  The  different  parts  of 
his  body  are  fabled  to  have  become,  afler  his  death,  the  basis  of  all  ex- 
isting things.  His  flesh  became  the  earth ;  his  bones  the  rocks  and 
mountains  ;  his  blood,  seas  and  rivers ;  his  hair,  trees  and  forests ;  and 
the  lice  on  his  person,  birds,  beasts,  and  men.  With  such  a  farrago  of 
absurdity  for  their  crted,  how  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Chinese  should 
ever  think  of  homage,  obedience,  and  love,  as  due  fi*om  them  to  the  Being 
whom  they  call  the  Supreme  Ruler  ?  Allusions  to  the  moral  government 
of  God  over  the  world,  and  sentiments  expressive  of  the  Divine  justice 
and  goodness,  may  be  found  in  their  most  ancient  writings,  though  far 
behind  those  comparatively  exalted  views  of  God  which  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  froiri  being  nearer  to  the  source  of  revelation,  appear 
to  have  possessed ;  but,  in  the  same  writings,  he  is  also  frequently  spo- 
ken of  as  merely  the  vast  heaven  above  us,  and  represented  as  a  cold 
fate  and  distant  abstraction,  "  without  form,  sound,  savour,  or  tangibi- 
lity," possessing  no  distinct  personality,  and  ruling  as  an  alLcontrolling, 
immense,  omnipotent  destiny. 

Their  views  of  Providence  also  show  how  far  removed  they  now  are 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Human  affairs  are  supposed  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  inferior  deities,  or  Shin,  spirits  supposed  to  throng  the 
court  of  the  imperial  Shang-Te.  These  Shin  are  imagined  to  be  oc- 
casionally guilty  of  carelessness  and  misgovemment  in  managing  human 
affairs,  in  like  manner  as  the  mandarins,  receiving  their  authority  from 
the  emperor,  improperly  administer  the  affairs  of  their  governments. 
Sometimes  it  is  to  Shang.Te  himself  that  the  government  of  human 
affairs  is  ascribed,  sometimes  it  is  to  Teen  and  the  Shin  collectively,  and 
sometimes  it  is  to  heaven,  earth,  and  man.  The  classics  boldly  assert 
that  the  sages  are  necessary  to  God  in  carrying  on  the  government  of  the 
world,  in  perfecting  the  present  system  of  things,  and  in  maintaining 
hai'inony  throughout  the  universe.  They  speak  as  if  the  universe  could 
not  go  on  without  the  presence  and  assistance  of  the  sagos.     Heaven, 
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earth,  and  the  sages,  it  is  said  "  form  a  trinity."  They  are  said  to  ''  anut 
heaven  in  producing  and  nourishing  things,"  and  they  are  called  "  the 
agents  of  heaven."   Shang.Te  is  supposed  to  live  enshrined  and  secluded 
in  unapproachable  majesty,  and  the  attributes  with  which  he  is  invested 
are  mere  amplifications  of  the  ideas  which  the  Chinese  entertain  respect- 
ing  their  Emperor.     He  is  not  even  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  at- 
tributes of  eternal  and  independent  existence.     To  illustrate  the  popular 
ignorance  on  this  point,  it  may  be  related  that  a  respectable  Chineae 
merchant  at  Canton,  whose  name  is  Chong-Kwa,  being  told  by  a  mis- 
sionary that  there  was  only  one  God,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  and  seemed 
to  regard  this  statement  as  the  height  of  absurdity ;  and  when  told  fur- 
ther that  God  had  no  beginning  and  should  have  no  end,  he  gave  vent 
to  another  guifaw,  as  if  these  were  the  strangest  ideas  that  had  ever 
entered  his  mind.     In  an  imperial  decree  issued  in  the  year  I8]7y  the 
following  remarkable  passage  is  to  be  foimd : — ''  At  Uie  capital,  the 
season  of  rain  having  passed  without  any  genial  showers  having  lalleo, 
the  Board  of  Punishments  is  hereby  ordered  to  examine  into  the  cases  of 
all  the  criminals  sentenced  to  the  several  species  of  transportation  and 
lesser  punishments,  and  report  to  me  distinctly  what  cases  can  be  miti- 
gated, in  the  hope  that  nature  will  thereby  be  moved  to  confer  the  bless- 
ing of  rain,  and  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  seasons.     Respect .  this." 
The  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner,  commenting  on  this  psssage,  says :— "  Here 
an  overruling  providence  is  acknowledged,  and  that  mercy  is  an  attribute 
of  providence.     When  any  Chinese  is  asked,  *  who  is  to  be  moved  by 
these  acts  of  clemency  V  he  replies,  '  heaven  and  earth.'"     Thus  it  ever 
is,  that  when  any  striking  proof  appears  about  to  come  to  light  of  Chinese 
belief  in  an  intelligent,  superintending  providence,  we  are  immediately 
thrown  back  upon  dark  and  hopeless  materialism*     The  writer  was  on 
one  occasion  remonstrating  with  aroad-side  herbalist  on  the  sin  of  drunk- 
enness, as  depriving  man  of  the  reason  which  God  had  given  us,  and  as 
a  sin  with  which  God  must  necessarily  be  displeased.     The  reply  was, 
"  who  do  you  say  will  be  displeased  — do  you  mean  that  heaven  and 
earth  will  be  angry  ?" 

Viewed  in  a  moral  aspect,  the  Chinese  are  certainly  a  wonderful  peo- 
ple. There  is  doubtless  an  immense  mass  of  vice  and  corruption  and 
abominable  idolatry  in  this  country,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes  and  cruelties 
are  every  where  committed.  The  practice  of  infanticide,  denied  by 
some,  is  positively  asserted  by  others,  still  to  exist  in  certain  districts. 
Polygamy,  or  rather,  legal  concubinage,  for  there  can  be  only  one  law- 
ful wife,  produces  its  usual  unhappy  results.  The  very  fact  that  anosn 
may  take  to  himself  as  many  inferior  wives  as  he  pleases,  though  not 
universally  acted  upon,  yet,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  consijietudinary  law, 
is  ruinous  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  families.  This  very  permissioo 
which  the  law  gives  to  every  man,  on  certain  conditions,  has  an  injuri- 
ous effect  not  only  on  his  own  affections,  but  also  on  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  &milies.  Jealousy,  misery,  and  suicide,  follow  in  its  train.  Do- 
mestic slavery  also  exists  in  China',  and  there  are  said  to  be,  in  the  city 
of  Canton  alone,  thousands  of  bond  men  and  women.  They  are  native 
Chinese  who  have  sold  themselves,  or  the  children  of  those  who  have 
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been  sold,  into  slavery.  A  man  may  sell  his  children^  his  wives^  and 
even  himself,  for  the  payment  of  debts ;  and  cases  have  been  known  of  a 
man  selling  himself^  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  bury  his  father  in  due 
fonn«     The  yoke  of  slavery  is  in  general  very  mild  among  the  Chinese. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  many  social  evils,  still  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  among  them  withal,  a  large  amount  of  real  vir- 
tue and  morality.  There  are  numerous  restraining  circumstances,  the 
pressure  of  which  prevents  the  headlong  outbursts  of  unlicensed  vice  and 
unrestrained  oppression.  They  have  probably  gone  as  far  as  any  hea- 
then  nation  could  go,  in  the  acquisition  of  correct  manners  and  the  prac- 
tice of  good  morals,  without  a  revelation  from  heaven  to  guide  them. 
But  the  amount  of  wickedness  is  also  great.  It  is  glaringly  obvious,  and 
every  where  apparent.  They  are  destitute  of  some  of  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  virtue  which  Christians  and  even  deists  possess,  and,  when  this 
is  considered,  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  vicious.  They  have 
no  idea  of  being  amenable  to  their  Creator.  They  own  the  authority  of 
a  conscience,  doubtless,  a  "  leang  sin,"  or  **  good  heart,"  which  approves 
of  what  is  good,  and  condemns  what  is  evil ;  but  they  never  dr^un  of 
responsibility  to  the  Supi-eme  Being.  They  have  no  settled  or  correct 
views  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  they  never  draw  any  mo- 
tives to  virtuous  conduct  in  the  present  life  from  any  thing  relating  to  a 
future  life.  The  faith  of  the  vulgar  in  the  ti-ansmigration  of  souls  exer- 
cises no  perceptible  influence  on  their  present  behaviour ;  and  the  learned 
and  philosophical  have  no  distinctly  defined  views  or  hopes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  life.  So  far  from  looking  forward  to  a  joyful  immorta- 
lity as  the  consequence  and  award  of  a  well-spent  life,  the  very  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  for  a  future  life  is,  in  one  of  their  most  popular  books,  de- 
rided and  denounced  as  covetousness.  All  their  motives  to  upright  and 
virtuous  conduct  in  the  present  life,  are  drawn  from  the  present  world, 
and  with  the  present  world  their  hopes  terminate. 

2.  Their  past  history  should  weigh  as  another  and  powerful  argument 
for  sending  them  the  Gospel.  We  have  spoken  fully  of  their  religious 
and  moral  condition  at  the  present  time.  Let  us  now  look  back  on  them 
through  the  vista  of  forty  centuries.  Their  great  antiquity  excites  our 
veneration  ;  their  long  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world  arouses  our 
curiosity ;  their  immense  population  our  amazement ;  and  their  singular 
language  and  unique  governmental  polity,  call  forth  our  admiration.  But 
let  us  contemplate  them  as  they  have  existed  for  ages — alienated  and 
estranged  from  their  Maker.  They  are  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
race,  as  actually  to  embrace  a  third  part  of  mankind.  They  have  been 
debarred  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  existing  heathen  people  from 
the  blessings  of  Revelation.  In  this  view,  pity,  compassion,  and  the 
yearnings  of  love,  take  the  place  of  all  other  feelings.  When  we  lift  up 
our  eyes  over  this  populous  country,  with  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  in- 
habitants, ignorant  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  and  of  the  very 
name  of  a  Saviour,  the  only  name  given  amongst  men  whereby  they  can 
be  saved, — our  sympathies  and  our  commiseration  become  powerfully 
excited  by  the  spectacle.  To  behold  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  em- 
pire, at  the  close  of  each  year  of  their  long  national  existence,  bowing 
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down»  as  one  man»  to  stocks  and  stones,  giving  thanks  to  dumb  idols  for  the 
blessings  which  tbey  enjoy,  sensible  that  during  the  past  year  they  have 
received  many  favours,  but  ignorant  of  the  quarter  from  whence  tbey 
have  come,  or  of  the  Being  to  whom  their  thanks  are  due,— who  can  re- 
press intense  sorrow  for  the  dishonour  thus  done  to  the  name  of  God, 
deep  regret  over  the  past  history  of  this  people,  and  unalleviated  concern 
on  account  of  their  present  condition  and  future  prospects? 

S.  The  state  and  position  in  which  this  country  now  stands  towards 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  another  call  for  enlarged  Christian  effort  on  their 
behalf.  After  being  shut  for  ages  against  the  Gospel,  and  against  every 
thing  foreign  to  itself,  China  has  been  of  late  years,  in  God's  providence, 
thrown  open  to  the  efforts  of  Protestant  missionaries.  The  bulwark  of 
national  exclusiveness,  which,  for  centuries  and  millenniums,  prevented 
access  to  the  country,  and  intercourse  with  its  people,  has  been  made  to 
give  way.  The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  China  was  the  means 
by  which,  in  God's  providence,  admission  for  the  Gospel  has  at  length 
been  obtained  into  that  country.  God  has  thus  made  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him.  Protestant  missions  have  at  length  taken  root  in  China, 
and,  though  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  are  numeroos 
and  peculiar,  still  the  efforts  that  have  been  already  put  forth,  have 
been  attended  with  such  results  as  to  cheer  the  hearts  ot  Christians,  and 
to  warrant  the  hope,  that  should  a  larger  missionary  force  be  sent  to  this 
interesting  and  promising  field,  great  moral  changes  must  necessarily 
soon  appear  in  the  heathen  aspect  of  the  country,  and  numerous  acces- 
sions be  gained  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

4.  The  relation  in  which  England  now  stands  towards  China,  increases 
the  moral  obligation  of  British  Christians  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the 
Chinese.  We  have  sent  them  hitherto  opium  and  cannon  balls.  Let 
us  now  hail  them  with  p<»ace  and  salvation.  Without  saying  anything 
on  the  justice  or  the  expediency  of  the  late  opium  war,  we  may  still 
note  the  fact,  that  the  Chinese  have  been  taught  by  the  issue  of  that 
struggle  between  the  two  mightiest  empires  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  the 
humbling  lesson  of  their  inferiority  to  at  least  one  other  nation  in  the 
world.  In  those  arts  which  give  material  power,  and  physical  superiori- 
ty  in  military  skill,  naval  architecture,  and  mechanical  science,  they 
have  found  that  they  cannot  cope  with  England.  May  we  not  hope 
then  that  they  are  now  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  admitting  their 
inferiority  in  other  respects  also  ?  And  may  they  not  now  be  more 
ready  than  ever  they  have  been  before,  to  admit  to  themselves  the  pos- 
sibility of  foreign  nations  being  possessed  of  many  advantages  of  which 
they  are.  destitute  ?  Let  us  hope  that  the  Gospel  may  soon  be  prized  by 
them  as  the  most  precious  boon  of  Heaven,  and  that  the  fact  will  ere 
long  dawn  upon  their  minds  with  the  conviction  of  truth,  that  not  only 
is  it  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  but  that  for  its  conveyance  unto  them, 
they  must  indeed  be  indebted  to  foreign  nations.  Having  destroyed 
the  prestige  of  Chinese  invincibihty,  it  behoves  England  now  to  save 
China  from  itself,  and  to  protect  and  bless  its  humbled  foe.  ChiDa,  hav- 
ing been  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilized  nations,  and  into  intercouiss 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  let  that  country  which  was  the  mevis  of 
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bringing  her  thus  forth  from  the  seclusion  of  ages,  now  act  a  neighbour's 
and  a  brother's  part,  with  humane  compassion  tell  her  sons  of  the  bless- 
ings of  Chiist's  salvation,  and  with  the  officious  zeal  of  friendship,  pour 
healthy  and  vigorous  instruction  into  their  minds. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  to  which  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes,  that  the 
peace  now  existing  between  these  two  nations,  the  greatest  in  some  re- 
spects in  the  world,,  is  constantly  in  danger  of  interruption  from  the  in- 
creasing traffic  in  opium  on  the  coasts  of  China.  This  trade,  it  is  well 
known,  has  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  government.  It  is 
therefore  in  fact  smuggling,  and  the  great  fortunes  rapidly  made  by  some 
English  and  American  merchants  in  this  trade,  are  the  gains  of  a  traffic 
accursed  in  itself,  and  illegal  and  contraband  as  regards  the  laws  and 
prohibitions  of  the  Chinese  government.  It  is  true  that  the  Chinese 
revenue  system  is  feeble  and  corrupt,  and  coast-guard  there  is  none. 
But  they  have  undoubtedly  the  right  to  defend  their  coasts  against  the 
smuggler.  No  one  questions  the  right  of  the  English  revenue,  cutter,  to 
pounce  upon  the  French  smuggler  laden  with  brandy,  who  might  be 
prowling  along  our  coasts.  Should  the  Chinese  government  receive  an 
infusion  of  strength,  seize  and  confiscate  English  opium  vessels,  and  in- 
carcerate all  whom  they  can  lay  hold  of  engaged  in  the  traffic,  what 
other  consequences  could  we  apprehend  but  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and 
a  repetition  of  the  harrowing  scenes  occasioned  by  the  late  war  ?  Since 
English  merchants  persist  in  pouring  opium  in  vast  and  increasing  quan- 
tities into  China,  ought  not  British  Christians  to  be  up  and  doing,  and 
vigorously  engaged  in  sending  such  blessings  as  will  counteract  and  over- 
come the  evil?  If  some  of  our  countrymen  are  so  greedy  after  gain,  as 
to  cross  the  ocean  to  enter  on  this  unhallowed  traffic,  should  not  the 
people  of  Christ  show  such  disinterested  benevolence  as  that  they  may 
be  able  to  say  to  the  Chinese,  "  we  seek  not  yours,  but  you  ?"  This  is 
a  feature  in  the  missionary's  errand  which  has  already  attracted  their 
attention.  At  the  bazaar  chapel  in  Hong-Kong,  a  few  days  ago,  a  young 
man  arose  one  evening  afler  the  service  was  concluded,  and  declared  be- 
fore his  countrymen  his  conviction  that  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  must  cer- 
tainly be  good,  seeing  that  the  seen-sangs  who  preached  these  doctrines 
came  to  China,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  gain  like  other  foreigners, 
but  solely  to  teach  doctrines,  instruct  men,  and  do  good. 

5.  Lastly,  Popish  error  has  already  found  its  way  into  China,  and 
Protestant  Christians  ought  therefore  to  bestir  themselves,  and  send 
Christian  tmth  there.  It  is  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  Romish 
missionaries  first  obtained  a  footing  in  that  country.  But,  during  all 
that  time,  they  have  never  given  the  people  the  Word  of  God.  They 
have  never  translated  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  language. 
A  Roman  Catholic  Commentary  upon  portions  of  the  Four  Gospels  ex- 
ists, but  it  is  rarely  seen.  And  popish  works  in  that  language  consist 
principally  of  missals,  devotional  writings,  lives  of  the  saints, -lives  of  the 
Virgin,  and  tracts  filled  with  lying  legends,  fables,  and  miracles.  The 
rendering  of  the  entire  Word  of  God  into  the  Chinese  language,  was  a 
work  and  an  honour  reserved  for  Protestant  missionaries.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  was  published  by  Drs.  Morrison  and   Milne. 
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Various  revised  editions  and  translations  have  since  been  printed.  A  new 
translation  has  lately  been  made  at  Shanghae.  It  is  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  Protestant  delegates  from  all  the  missionary  bodies 
now  in  China.  The  Word  of  God  will  now  be  given  to  the  Chinese  in  t 
more  faithful,  idiomatic,  and  consequently,  a  more  intelligible  form  than 
they  have  heretofore  possessed* 

Popery  has  made  thousands  of  converts  in  China.  At  one  time  then 
were  said  to  be  five  hundred  thousand  Chinese  Papists.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  at  the  present  day.  They 
may  again  increase,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  they  did. 
The  conversion  of  a  Chinese  from  heathenism  to  Popery,  is,  in  most  in- 
stances, little  more  or  better  than  a  change  of  one  superstition  for  another. 
In  becoming  Papists  they  give  up  nothing.  The  goddess  Kwan-yin, 
usually  represented  as  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  so  much  rs- 
sembles  the  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Roman  Catholic  churehei 
abroad,  that  converts  to  Popery  in  China  see  no  diflference  between  them. 
They  frequently  confound  them  with  each  other,  and  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  baptize  the  old  goddess  with  a  new  name,  and  to  continue  to 
worship  her  as  the  Virgin  Mary.  Besides,  a  precedent  can  be  found  in 
the  conversion  of  a  Roman  Jupiter  into  the  statue  of  St  Peter  at  Rome. 
Another  goddess,  much  worshipped  by  the  Chinese,  is  called  "  Teen- 
How  Shing-Moo,"  "  Holy  Mother,  Queen  of  Heaven ;"  the  very  name 
given  by  Papists  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Jesuits  in  China  have  published  some  extraordinary  accounts  of 
their  own  proceedings  in  the  "  Lettres  Edifiantes."  From  these  letters 
and  reports  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  it  appears  that  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  old  women  to  go  about  the  country,  with 
a  bottle  of  holy  water  concealed  under  their  loose  sleeves,  for  the  purpoee 
of  privately  sprinkling  sick  and  dying  infants,  wherever  they  couM  find 
them,  in  Chinese  families.  They  were  instructed  to  do  this  by  stealth, 
when  the  parents  were  not  looking.  All  the  infants  who  died  after 
being  thus  baptized,  are  of  course  included  in  the  number  of  converts  to 
Popery  in  China.  Thus  their  numbers  were  swelled  by  thousands.  The 
priests,  in  these  letters,  boast  of  the  myriads  they  have  thus  brought 
within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
They  even  reduce  the  question  to  one  of  arithmetic,  and  calculate  the 
cost  of  each  soul  thus  saved  ;  and,  from  these  tabular  reports,  they  issue 
appeals  to  their  supporters  in  France  and  elsewhere,  for  increased  libera 
lity  in  maintaining  these  female  baptists.  Other  practices,  not  so  well 
authenticated,  however,  as  the  prece^ling,  have  been  asserted  of  the  priests, 
in  their  endeavours  to  win  over  converts  to  their  system.  Such  are  the 
denial  of  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  as  a  base  &ct  in  his  history, 
and  one  which  the  Chinese  would  probably  stumble  at ;  and  the  conceal- 
ment of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  times  of  persecution,  behind  a  Chi* 
nese  idol,  so  that  an  official  might  be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  the 
gods  of  the  country  continued  to  be  honoured  by  those  who  had  been 
accused  of  being  Christians,  and  that  the  converts  might  really  offer  their 
homage  to  the  concealed  image  of  the  Virgin.* 

*  These  things  are  mentioned  by  Pascal  in  his  "  Provincial  Letters^  against  tha 
Jesnits. 
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The  first  Jesuit  priests  were  received  with  great  favour  at  the  Impe- 
rial Court.     They  were  men  of  talent  and  learning ;  they  taught  alge- 
bra,  mathematics,  and  astronomy  at  Peking,  and  one  of  them  employed 
himself  in  casting  cannon  for  the  emperor.     He  gave  each  piece  the 
name  of  a  male  or  female  saint  in  the  Romish  calendar,  and  had  it  en- 
graved on  the  breech  of  the  gun.     To  many  of  these  missionaries,  how- 
ever, must  be  accorded  the  merit  of  extraordinary  zeal,  self-denial,  and 
devotedness.     They  continued  to  bask  in  the  smiles  of  the  court  for  many 
years,  till  at  length  the  Jesuit  priests  quaiTelled  with  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  monks.  The  subjects  of  difference  between  them  respected  the 
degree  of  veneration  which  their  converts  should  be  allowed  to  pay  to  de- 
ceased ancestors,  and  the  proper  name  for  God  in  the  Chinese  language. 
Their  disputes  were  referred  to  the  pope.     He  sent  a  legate  to  China  to 
allay  the  contentions,  and  issued  a  bull,  authoritatively  settling  the 
points  in  debate.     The  Emperor  of  China  was  indignant  that  any  foreign 
potentate,  even  "  the  king  of  renovoting  instruction,"  as  the  pope  was 
called,  should  presume  to  send  his  mandates  into  China.     '*  Who  is  the 
pope?"  he  said.    "  The  pope  commands.    Who  is  he  that  he  should  thus 
send  his  decrees  to  my  country  ?     He  dare  not  send  his  orders  either  to 
the  English  or  the  Dutch,  and  yet  he  takes  upon  himself  to  command 
my  subjects,  and  to  subject  China  to  his  authority?"     A  persecution 
was  raised,  and  the  priests  were  ordered  to  leavd  the  kingdom.     It  was 
continued  under  several  successive  emperors,  and  Popish  missions  re- 
mained  in  a  depressed  state,  until,  on  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
toleration  was  demanded  and  conceded  to  the  Christian  faith.     Another 
circumstance  which  exasperated  patriotic  Chinese  against  the  Jesuits^ 
was  the  fact  that  they  had  constructed  a  map,  and  drawn  up  a  survey 
of  the  whole  empire.     It  was  urged  that  the  usurping  foreigners  were 
parcelling  out  the  country  for  themselves,  expecting  by  and  bye  to  take 
possession  of  it,  and  already  beginning   to  look  upon   it  as  their  own. 
Then  the  persecution  raged  more  fiercely.     Now,  however,  Papists  and 
Protestants  are  alike  freely  permitted  to  propagate  their  respective  tenets. 
The  Chinese  Government,  nevertheless,  still  retains  a  jealousy  of  Popery. 
Eight  years  ago,  the  Governor  of  Shanghae,  hearing  that  Count  de  Besi, 
the  Romish  bishop  at  that  place,  had  made  a  proclamation  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  throughout  the  provinces,  calling  on  them  to  obey  certain  in- 
junctions, and  subscribing  himself  as  the  spiritual  ruler  in  these  districts, 
exclaimed,  *'  this  fellow  takes  to  himself  more  power  and  authority  than 
I  myself  possess ;" — and  the  governor  of  a  province  in  China  is  r^dly  as 
great,  and  powerful,  and  absolute  a  ruler  over  the  twenty  or  thirty  mil- 
lions of  people  under  him,  as  any  monarch  in  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  being  answerable  to  the  emperor  for  the  exercise  of  his  authority. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  Popery  has  been  making  great  efforts  to  re- 
cover its  lost  ground,  and  to  renew  and  extend  its  influence  in  China. 
Numerous  priests  have  been  sent  out,  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  stratagems 
are  resorted  to,  and  all  are  considered  lawful  in  accomplishing  this  high 
emprise.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  missionaries  at  Hong-Kong  in 
1844.,  Dr  MedhuTBt  writes,  that  he  was  mistaken  for  the  British  consul 
on  one  occasion  by  a  Popish  priest  there.  This  priest  told  him,  as  if  in 
confidence,  that  their  converts  were  not  required  to  keep  the  Sabbath- 
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day  at  all  differently  from  any  other  day  of  the  week,  and  that  this 
measure  was  necessary  at  present  lest  the  attention  of  the  mandarins 
should  he  too  much  drawn  to  their  proceedings.  As  an  illuBtration  of 
the  calumnies  which  they  spread  respecting  Protestantism^  the  following 
curious  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Protestant  faith  may  here  be  given. 
It  was  learned  from  a  convert  to  Popery,  after  the  arrival  of  two  priests 
in  Canton.  According  to  this  account,  Henry  the  Eighth,  wanting  to 
marry  two  wives,  and  the  pope  refusing  to  agree  to  it,  Henry  said, 
"  Very  well,  we  won't  have  your  religion  any  more ;"  and  so  the  En- 
glish changed  it  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Some  of  the  priests  who 
penetrate  in  disguise  into  the  interior,  boast  on  their  return,  of  the  lies 
they  have  told,  and  the  deceptions  they  have  practised,  in  making  their 
way  through  the  country.  According  to  the  treaty,  foreigners  are  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  interior,  and  are  restricted  to  the  five  ports.  Jour- 
neys are  frequently  made  by  foreigners  a  considerable  way  from  these 
five  cities  into  the  country,  but  the  prescribed  jimit  is  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  go  and  return  again  within  twenty-four  hours.  These  priests, 
however,  assume  the  Chinese  dress,  wear  a  tail,  and  put  on  coloured 
spectacles  to  conceal  the  light  shade  of  their  eyes.  When  questioned  by 
the  mandarins  whether  they  are  really  natives  of  China  or  not,  they 
boldly  say,  yes ;  when  asked  what  is  their  native  place,  they  name  a 
certain  place,  and  say  they  were  bom  there ;  and  when  some  doubt  still 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  mandarin,  from  a  peculiarity  in  their  speech, 
and  he  therefore  politely  requests  that  the  spectacles  may  be  removed, 
they  then  bog  to  be  excused,  as  they  have  got  a  weakness  in  their  eyes ! 

Not  only  has  Popish  eiTor  had  the  start  of  Protestant  truth  in  China, 
but  the  religion  of  the  False  Prophet  has  also  found  its  way  thither. 
Chinese  Mahommedans  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  principal  towns 
and  cities.  Falsehood  and  error  may  thus  go  before  truth,  but  they 
cannot  stand  against  it.  Let  Christians  then  only  do  what  lies  within 
their  power,  and  that  is  now  much,  for  the  dissemination  of  a  pure  fiuth 
in  that  long  benighted  land.  The  workings  of  these  false  systems  are 
the  same  in  China  as  they  are  everywhere  else ;  and  when  those  who 
have  imbibed  Popish  enors  come  within  the  reach  of  Evangelical  truth, 
they  have  much  to  unlearn.  Two  years  ago,  a  Chinese  at  the  Blission- 
ary  Hospital,  began  to  ko-tow,  or  knock  head,  before  the  writer,  and 
after  being  raised  upon  his  feet,  besought  me  to  forgive  his  sins,  to  save 
his  soul,  to  baptize  him,  and  thus  open  the  door  of  salvation  for  him. 
Being  interrogated  as  to  how  he  came  to  employ  such  extraordinary  lan- 
guage, he  replied  that  he  had  acquired  these  notions  of  the  power  of 
Christian  teachers,  from  mingling  with  Portuguese  and  Chinese  Papists 
at  Macao.  Hearing  the  Gospel  preached  at  the  Medical  Hospital,  he 
now  desired  to  become  a  Christian.  After  receiving  instruction  for 
some  months,  and  giving  tokens  of  his  earnestness  and  sincerity,  he  was 
at  length  baptized,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  native  church  at 
Canton. 

There  is  much  in  Chinese  idolatry  that  will  easily  blend  and  mingle 
with  Popery,  and  to  which  Popery  will  naturally  adapt  itself.  A.  mi*- 
sionary,  on  a  visit  to  a  temple,  turned  to  a  Chinese  present,  and  asked 
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how  he,  a  man,  could  worship  a  senseless  idol  like  that  before  him.  It 
had  eyes,  but  saw  not,  and  ears,  but  heard  not.  The  reply  of  the 
Chinese  was,  that  he  did  not  pray  to  the  block  of  wood,  but  to  the  thin 
or  Bpirit,  popularly  speaking,  the  god,  supposed  to  inhabit  the  image. 
This  excuse  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  extenuating  pleas  of  papists 
for  worshipping  images.  There  is  an  altar  at  Shanghae,  built  of  stone, 
containing  a  tablet,  on  which  is  represented  the  Chinese  imperial  dragon, 
with  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  centre.  A  small  Roman 
Catholic  medal,  about  the  size  of  a  farthing,  has  been  found  among  the 
converts  at  Hong-Kong,  containing  this  inscription  in  Chinese  characters, 
*^  0  Mary !  who  from  the  womb  wast  without  original  sin,  we  beg  of 
thee,  0  protectress,  to  pray  for  us  !"  On  the  obverse  was  a  cross,  and 
the  letter  M.  in  English.  Roman  Catholics  cry  out  vehemently  against 
the  chai'ge  of  idolatry  which  we  bring  against  them.  We  certainly 
cannot  allow  that  their  system  is  Christianity,  for  we  clearly  see  that  it 
is,  in  China,  and  everywhere  else,  Mariolatry,  or  the  worship  of  Mary. 


THE  TWO  DESTEOTERS. 

TIME  AND  MAN. 

"  Once,  on  an  eastern  journey,  it  was  my  fortune  to  spend  a  night  at 
a  solitary  Khan,  situated  on  a  spur  of  Lebanon,  and  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  distant  ocean.  An  old  Monk  of  the  decayed  order 
of  the  Maronites  was  my  companion,  and  proved  extremely  communi- 
cative, as  well  as  intelligent.  During  an  evening  walk,  the  ruins  of  a 
convent,  once  belonging  to  his  order,  and  possessing  considerable  wealth, 
attracted  my  notice.  It  had  fallen  a  prey,  as  I  came  to  learn,  to  the 
rapacity  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  but  imagining  its  dilapidations  to  be  the 
results  of  more  ordinary  causes,  I  could  not  refrain  from  making  some 
trite  enough  observation  concerning  the  greediness  and  cruelty  of  time. 
'  You  speak  like  the  great  majority  of  mankind,'  said  the  Monk,  with 
some  asperity — '  but  man  is  a  more  terrible  destroyer  than  time.  The 
havoc  wrought  by  human  passions  is  hideous  and  repulsive,  while  the 
ravages  of  time  may  be  contemplated  again  and  again  with  a  pleasing 
sadness.'  "-^Modern  Travel, 


To  embody  this  thought  of  the  Monk,  which  is  not  perhaps  so  new 
to  our  readers  as  it  proved  to  us,  is  the  humble  effort  of  the  following 
dramatic  sketch. 


SCENE. 

Door  of  a  Khan  situated  on  a  ridge  of  Lebanon^ruined  convent  crown* 
ing  a  peak  in  the  distance— ocean  visible-^-Monk  of  the  order  of  th« 
If  aronitM  and  a  Pilgrim  conversing— Sun  just  setting. 

8 
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PlIiORIM. 

Father !  how  bright  on  yonder  ruins  grey^ 
Rest  the  warm  splendours  of  departing  day. 
So  round  the  dying  Christianas  aged  head. 
Celestial  faith  and  hope  their  glories  shed, 
While  heaven  would  seem  to  whisper  o'er  hor  soiiy 
A  soul- inspiring,  "  man  of  God,  well  done  I" 
Far  liath  yon  setting  orb  his  chariot  rolled 
Since  mom  flung  wide  her  gates  of  bumbhed  gold. 
And  yet  methinks  nor  Persians  land  of  flowers, 
Nor  pillared  Balbec,  nor  Palmyra's  towers, 
Preaching  of  powers  and  pageants  that  have  been. 
Can  match  the  grandeurs  of  this  holy  scene. 

Monk. 

Alas !  my  son,  the  gleam  on  yonder  pile, 
Wears  to  my  thought  the  sadly-sacred  smile. 
That  gilds  the  mourner's  check,  and  lights  his  eye. 
When  pensive  memory  speaks  of  bliss  gone  by, 
Or  wins  his  foot,  in  anguish  fond,  to  tread 
Where  flowers  of  early  love  lie  crushed  and  dead. 
Once,  at  the  dawn  of  day  and  set  of  sun. 
These  walls  rung  back  the  solemn  orizon. 
And  odorous  incense  wafted  morn  and  even. 
Unspoken  gratitude  to  that  calm  heaven, 
Whose  beams  of  beauty  now  alone  can  foil 
On  shattered  shrine  and  desecrated  walL 

PiLGRIU. 

Land  of  bright  suns  and  starry  skies ! 
Where  the  dark  pine  and  cedar  rise, 
And  many  a  hill  on  holy  ground, 
By  welcome  khan,  or  convent  crowned. 
Where  traveller  in  peace  may  sleep. 
Or  penitent  sad  vigil  keep : — 
Plains !  where  the  way-worn  caravan 
No  house  of  refuge  seek  from  man. 
But,  stretched  on  earth's  luxuriant  floor. 
Take  for  their  roof  the  sycamore 
Planted  by  God's  benignant  hand 
For  shadow  to  a  "  weary  land : " — 
Vales !  where  the  streams  go  foaming  down 
By  yellow  crag  and  beetling  town ; 
Or,  pausing  in  their  wild  career. 
Part  their  bright  waters,  calm  and  clear. 
Around  some  islet  i^en  and  gay 
Where  the  tall  poplar  waves  the  spray. 
Till,  like  the  tale  of  human  life. 
Now  deep  in  peace — now  loud  in  strife — 
Eternity's  unfathomed  rest 
Waits  them  in  yon  dim  ocean's  breast  e — . 
Scenes  of  enchantment !  can  it  be 
hat  ye  are  fidlen,  that  ye  are  curst? 
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Still  beautiful  and  bright  are  ye, 
And  full  of  eloTy  as  at  first. 
When  over  nill  and  plain  and  wood, 
And  o'er  that  nether  world,  the  sea, 
Went  forth  the  sentence,  aU  is  "  good.** 

Monk. 

Thy  words  recall  my  trusting  youth, 

When  life  seemed  happiness  and  trutb| 

When  nature  like  an  Eden  smiled, 

£re  sin  betrayed,  or  man  beguiled. 

Of^  on  a  dewy  mom  of  spring, 

When  buds  unfold  and  tnlckets  sing. 

When  breezes  skim  the  odorous  grase^ 

Stretching  sweet  perfume  as  they  pass— 

When  the  gay  bee  is  on  the  wing. 

Rifling  the  first  forgiving  flower — 

When  the  young  vine  begins  to  cling 

To  the  grey  trunk,  like  love  and  power — 

When  ocean  smiles — when  fountains  laugh—* 

When  all  creation  seems  to  quaff 

A  deep,  unminglcd  draught  of  gladness. 

Banished  afar  all  care  and  sadness : — 

Oft  have  I  thought,  '^a  world  like  this. 

So  framed  for  love,  so  full  of  bliss. 

For  man  so  made,  to  heaven  so  dear^- 

Oh !  can  the  curse  of  God  be  here  ?" 

Soon,  soon,  alas !  the  dream  is  past^ 

I  looked  on  man — it  could  not  fast—* 

Deep-seated  in  his  treacherous  breast, 

Passion  hath  built  her  scorpion-nest. 

And  day  and  night  the  tumult  there^ 

The  wrong,  the  malice,  the  despair. 

The  myriad  shapes  of  mortal  ill. 

Wrest  from  my  sight  the  vision  fair, 

And  say,  ^^  though  earth  is  lovely  still, 

Where  man  shall  tread,  where  man  hath  trod 

There  blights  the  withering  curse  of  <3od  I*'    . 

Is  this  the  birth -land  of  a  creed 
That  claimed  a  Pilgrim  for  its  Sire, 
Doomed  for  the  guUt  of  man  to  bleed, 
And  raised  on  Calvary  to  expire  ? 
Unhallowed  now  the  plain  and  hill 
Where  once  the  glorious  tidinn  rung 
Of  peace,  foi^iveness,  and  goodwill 
To  mortals  brought — by  seraphs  sung. 
Vanished  the  merchant-kings  of  Tyre — 
Her  galley's  sweep  no  more  yon  water. 
Hushed  timbrel,  psaltery,  and  lyre. 
To  which  her  snowy-footed  daughter  ' 
Moved  through  the  marble  colonnades, 
Whose  fidlen  pride  the  sea  invades. 
But  Uiickest  night  o*er  Zion  rei^na, 
Her  buial-Tilee  and  blasted  plams  i 
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And  o'er  the  thrice  accaraed  hill. 
Where  rose  a  dying  Saviour's  breath. 
The  frown  of  Heaven  seems  darkening  stiU, 
Laden  with  mourning  and  with  death. 

Pilgrim. 

Yes,  Father !  Since  creation's  prime, 
How  vast  and  dread  the  wrecks  of  time  ! 
Once,  *mid  the  bloom  of  Eden's  bowers, 
No  ravage  marked  the  flight  of  hours  :— 
Years  to  the  bosom  brougnt  no  smart. 
And  time,  unarmed  with  glaM  and  dari^ 
Kept  not- stem  record  by  the  one 
Of  all  the  other's  wrath  had  done. 

Monk,  laying  his  hand  eagerly  on  the  Pilgrims  arnt^^^j 

Cease !  Pilgrim !  cease !  nor  burden  time 

With  man's  apostacy  and  crime. 

That  blessed  stream  of  heaven  ran  smooth 

Till  man  forsook  his  God  and  truth, 

And  armed  a  blighted  universe. 

With  an  incensed  Creator's  curse. 

Pause — then  resumes  mildly  and  abstractedly^ 

Time  gently  deals,  bright  land !  with  thee— - 

Thine  azure  heaven — thine  azure  sea — 

Scarce  boast  a  more  unruffled  brow, 

A  happier  £eu^,  fiiir  clime !  than  thou. 

Were  storm  or  cloud  thine  only  sorrow. 

New  li^ht  would  come  to  bless  the  morrow-— 

Were  wivered  crag,  or  shattered  pine. 

Bright  land  !  the  sorest  wound  of  thine. 

The  calm,  that  lulls  the  tempest's  breath. 

As  slumber  mild  and  deep  as  death, 

Could  soothe  thee  for  thy  children's  pain, 

And  bid  thee  bloom  and  smile  again. 

But  man,  more  deadly  in  his  ire 

Than  scouiging  blast,  or  seathing  fire, 

Not  even  the  holiest  haunt  forb^un. 

Honours  no  tie,  no  feeling  spares, 

But  leaves  full  many  a  fetdi  trace. 

No  curling  years  can  well  efiace. 

With  all  the  healing  power  that  lies 

In  balmy  airs,  in  dewy  skies. 

In  vernal  mom,  in  summer  night. 

In  golden  autumns  of  long  light. 

When  radiant  star  and  yellow  moon 

Pour  o'er  the  world  a  milder  noon. 

As  if  the  fond  reluctant  sun 

Still  smiled  on  hoary  Lebanon. 

Benignant  time !  thy  course  is  holy, 
To  thought  and  pleasing  melancholy, 
No  charm  of  life  thou  t^r'st  away, 
But  'tis  thy  glory  to  repay. 
And  death,  with  thee,  is  but  the  name 
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For  brighter  change — ^for  riper  fiune. 
Thy  home  is  in  the  setting  ann. 
Most  glorious  when  his  course  is  run ; — 
Thy  march  is  o'er  the  aged  head, 
Where  youth's  wild  folly,  spent  and  dead. 
Is  well  exchanged  for  wisdom's  care, 
Though  dim  the  eye,  and  white  the  hair; — 
Thy  tale  is  of  the  silent  tomb. 
Where  moulders  strength,  and  withers  bloom  ; 
And  gently  as  some  mother  mild. 
Points  the  pure  spirit  of  her  child 
To  yonder  star  that  lights,  at  even. 
The  everlasting  courts  of  heaven, 
Thou  pointest  to  the  mossy  stone 
That  marks  the  slumber  deep  and  lone. 
Waiting  the  sorrowful  and  gay, 
At  sunset  of  their  mortal  day  ;— 
Thy  tread  is  o'er  the  ruined  tower- 
Memorial  of  departed  power ; — 
Over  the  temple  fallen  and  grey. 
Emblem  of  worship  passed  away, 
And  lovelier  far  in  dim  decay, 
Than  when  amid  the  eyes  of  the  dead, 
It  lifted  haughtily  its  head. 
And  saw  the  streaming  incense  rise 
From  many  a  worthless  sacrifice. — 
Yes !  messages  of  Grod  !  thy  trace. 
Whether  engraved  on  human  fiace-—' 
On  hoary  crag— on  fallen  shrine— 
Or  moss  grown  trunk  of  mountain  pine. 
Is  full  of  beauty  to  the  mind 
That  loves  to  meditate,  and  find 
A  pensive  luxury  in  grief — 
A  moral  in  the  vagrant  leaf^ 
That  flits  upon  the  autumn  wind.— 
Proud  man !  defiled  with  many  a  crime. 
Thy  chanee  is  not  the  change  of  time  :— 
Here  are  tne  fragrant  flowers  whose  breath. 
Steals  half  the  dreariness  from  death ; — 
Here  are  the  living  hues  that  &11 
On  rifted  rock,  and  prostrate  wall  ;— 
Here  the  soft  solace,  and  sweet  care, 
Winter*s  wild  havoc  to  repair. 
By  vernal  breeze,  and  summer  air — 
Paint  with  &esh  green  the  dewy  plain, 
Still  the  deep  pantings  of  the  main. 
Till  all  is  Eden  bliss  again, 
And  hill  and  dale  and  grove  and  sea, 
Blend  in  a  fiir-felt  jubUee. 

And  what  is  thine  ?  frail  son  of  day ! 
Short  is  thy  life  as  winter's  day, 
And  wilder  'ere  it  pass  away. — 
Mid  doad  and  blast  thy  morning  rote- 
Mid  doad  and  blast  thy  niffht  most  doae. — 
WhflM  bladkfliied  wall^  and  bleadiing  booai, 
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Tell^  fearfully,  of  pleasnres  gone : — 
Where  trampled  Tine,  and  trodden  field 
Are  barred  the  fmit  of  toil  to  yield ; — 
Where  widely  smoking  city  lies, 
Tainting,  with  tombless  dead,  the  skies- 
There  man  hath  written  deep  in  blood, 
A  tale  no  winter  s  wildest  flood 
Can  ever  from  the  spot  efface. 
While  feeline  finds  a  dwelling-place. 
In  generous  bosoms  prone  to  mourn. 
Blessings  that  ne*cr  again  return. 
And  weep  to  think  of  all  the  grief, 
Man  crowds  into  a  life  so  brief. 

But  come,  my  Son !  like  yonder  orb  of  day. 
On  whose  last  trembling  beams  the  waters  doae. 
Thou,  from  the  east,  hast  trod  a  lengthened  way. 
And  weary  nature  calls  thee  to  repose. 

J.  A. 


RANDOM  REMARKS  ON  PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 

By  J.  McG.  Allan. 

If  we  include  sitting  for  a  portrait  amoTig  the  code  of  tnoral  duties,  w» 
shall  startle  some,  amuse  others,  and  peihapa  be  understood  by  a  few 
who  may  have  taken  this  step  from  the  best  and  purest  of  motives,  a 
desire  of  being  perpetuated  in  the  memory  of  their  relatives  and  friends 
after  death.  Portrait-painting^  which  in  the  hands  of  incompetency  and 
mediocrity  has  been  justly  stigmatized  as  an  inferior  and  mechanical 
branch  of  the  art,  has  added  to  the  laurels  of  the  greatest  painters,  as 
the  names  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Bubens,  Bembrandt,  Vandyke,  Beynoldi, 
and  Lawrence,  can  testify.  If  eminent  portrait-painters  like  Titian  and 
Vandyke  have  owed  much  to  the  patronage  of  kings,  they  have  fully 
repaid  their  obligations,  b}'  making  after-ages  conversant  with  the  fea- 
tures of  the  monarchs  who  had  the  good  fortune  and  good  taste  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  abilities.  Has  not  this  truly  worthy  and  glorious 
art  handed  down  to  us  the  features  of  the  heroes,  sages,  Warriors,  of  the 
past ;  has  it  not  warmed  our  patriotic  feelings,  by  displaying  to  us  our 
fellow-countrymen,  whose  deeds  we  have  only  learnt  from  liistory  ?  If 
we  consider  the  office  of  portrait ure^-that  ita  subject  is  man,  the  knig 
of  animals, — that  it  deals  with  the  head,  which  is  the  most  perfect  work 
of  creation, — we  shall  find  ample  cause  to  place  it  among  the  moat  no* 
ble  branches  of  the  art.  "  Nature,"  says  Addison,  ^^  has  laid  out  all 
her  art  in  beautifying  the  face ;  she  has  touched  it  with  vermilion, 
planted  it  with  a  double  row  of  ivory,  made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and 
blushes,  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes, 
hung  it  on  each  side  with  curious  organs  of  senses  given  it  mivand  graess 
that  cannot  be  described,  and  surrounded  ii'^ntit  Hich  a  flowing  shida 
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of  hair,  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light ;  in  short,  she 
seems  to  have  designed  the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the  most  glorious  of 
her  works."     When  we  consider  then,  that  the  real  portrait-painter  has 
entered  the  lists  with  nature  herself,  and  that  he  undertakes,  with  his 
poor  materials,  his  canvas,  and  brushes,  and  coloured  earths,  to  imitate 
the  majesty  of  manhood,  the  beauty  of  woman,  the  grace  of  childhood, 
do  we  not  find  that  the  task  is  indeed  a  difficult  one,  and   calls  for  the 
highest  grade  of  artistic  genius  to  achieve  it  successfully.     Let  us  atten. 
tively  observe  what  we  call  a  handsome  face,  or  study  the  busts  from 
the  antique,  and  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  beauty  and  significance  of 
the  "  human  face  divine"  even  in  repose ;  but  when  we  observe  the  same 
features  lighted  up  with  joy,  or  depressed  by  grief,  when  we  study  all 
the  diversity  of  expression  which  a  skilful  actor  is  enabled  to  present, 
we  must  admit,  that  the  art,  which  professes  to  render  such  things  de- 
mands abilities  of  the  highest  order.     The  portrait-painter,  in  the  trud 
sense  of  the  expression,  can  never  be  an  inferior  artist.     He  who  puts 
a  face  before  you  full  of  intellect  and  expression,  which  calls  up  thoughts 
of  immortality,  power,  love,  tenderness,  all  the  varied  attributes  which 
make  up  the  poetry  of  life,  can  never  be  degraded  into  the  rank  of  the 
mediocre  or  common-place  artist.     There   is  no  necessity  to  institute 
unworthy  comparisons  between  him  and  the  painter  of  history.     T6 
gaze  on  the  productions  of  portrait-painters  of  genius,  is  involuntarily  to 
raise  our  respect  and  admiration  for  the  human  species — for  the  creation 
of  God.    We  perceive  then  that  it  is  no  such  easy  thing  to  give  men  and 
women  on  canvass  the  indescribable  beauty  of  vitality  with  which  na- 
ture has  invested  them, — that  a  flattered  portrait,  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  term,  is  a  much  more  rare  thing  than  is  generally  imagined.     To 
paint  a  portrait — on  a  plain  surface  to  make  the  features  staH  into 
relief,  to  render  the  sparkle  of  the  eye,   the  downy  cheek,  the  pouting 
lip,  to  invest  the  whole  with  life  and  reality,  to  represent  at  all  worth- 
ily a  living  breathing  being,  theTairest  creation  of  Almighty  intelligence 
that  we  are  acquainted  with, — this  task  is  not  a  light  one,  and  the  best 
painters,  before  whose  unrivalled  flesh-tints  the  world  has  stood  in  admi- 
ration, have,  with  a  reverence  and  sincerity,  the  natural  fruit  of  their 
devotion  to  the  heaven-bom  art,  confessed  to  themselves,  in  the  silence  of 
their  studios,  how  far  they  have  fallen  short  of  the  attempt  to  imitate 
their  mistress — nature. 

To  one  who  views  portrait-painting  in  this  light,  it  seems  curious,  that 
to  many  people,  in  other  respects  not  deficient  in  taste  or  judgment,  can 
gaze  with  satisfaction  on  the  libellous  representations  of  their  friends  and 
relatives.  If  any  one  asperses  the  character,  or  even  speaks  slightingly 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  our  friend,  our  indignation  is  excited. 
Ought  not  an  unjust  and  false  likeness  to  be  considered  equally  injurious 
and  insulting,  or  indeed  more  so,  since  it  continues  to  malign  and  mis- 
represent where  the  original  is  unknown,  and  even  to  slander  his  memo- 
ry with  posterity  ?  The  complexion  of  the  individual  may  be  beauti- 
fully clear ;  is  it  just  to  represent  it  with  a  muddy  fiesh-tint  ?  The 
eyes  large,  well  formed,  and  looking  the  same  way,  but  in  the  picture 
be  squints,  and  one  eye  is  larger  them  the  other.     The  mouth  is  consi. 
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dered  like  the  original,  save  that  instead  of  a  bland  smile,  it  looks  as  if 
it  was  never  intended  to  be  opened.  Instead  of  a  cheerful  good-natured 
expression,  there  is  one  of  blank  inanity,  or  a  malignant  scowl.  You 
cannot  exactly  say  all  these  things  to  the  admiring  audience,  who  are 
iinmly  persuaded  that  the  picture  is  as  perfect  as  the  hand  of  man  can 
make  it ;  or  if  you  do  venture  to  criticize  the  execution  of  the  picture, 
3'ou  are  silenced  with  the  remark,  that  there  may  be  faults  in  the  draw, 
ing  and  colouring,  but  that  the  likeness  is  excellent.  What  is  meant  by 
saying  that  a  bad  painting  is  a  good  likeness  ?  Can  a  daub  resemble  the 
work  which  the  Almighty  has  pronounced  good?  Can  a  face,  which, 
though  not  beautiful,  possesses  at  least  that  relative  proportion  in  the 
features  which  nature  gives  to  all  who  are  not  deformed,  be  properly 
rendered  by  a  picture  giving  the  idea  of  one  who  has  undergone  the  ope- 
ration of  the  rack  ?  What  makes  the  likeness  and  expres»on  of  the 
original,  but  the  most  correct  drawing  and  shading  of  the  features,  and 
the  careful  colouring  of  the  flesh  ?  where  these  are  wanting,  the  .por« 
trait  must  be  a  caricature,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  find  any  reeemblanoe 
in  it  to  the  original.  It  would  be  a  hopeless  and  invidious  task  to  at- 
tempt to  convey  taste  to  those  whose  observation  does  not  teach  them 
whether  drawing  be  correct  or  not,  and  who  are  satisfied  that  mahogany 
or  nankeen  colour  should  do  duty  for  the  exquisite  and  varied  hues  of 
flesh ;  and  why  indeed  seek  to  disturb  the  complacent  satisfaction  aflbrded 
by  a  poor  and  cheap  portrait  ?  But  artists  and  all  lovers  of  art  regret 
these  evidences  of  the  want  of  a  better  taste,  and  are  pleased  to  see  the 
spread  of  artistic  information  doing  away  with  this  demand  for  daubs 
quite  unworthy  the  name  of  pictures,  and  ceasing  to  foster  ignorance  and 
unskilfulness  at  the  expense  of  real  genius.  One  would  not  wish  to  see 
the  young  artist,  who  pc^esses  the  spark  of  latent  genius,  starve,  be- 
cause  he  cannot  at  once'  paint  like  Titian  or  Ruboas ;  neither  wouU 
one  wish  to  see  daubers  of  canvas  and  would-be  artists  engrossing  tbs 
fevour  and  encouragement  which  properly  belong  to  neglected  merit 
Many  good  artists  would^  gladly  disavow  (as  many  have  unknowingly  . 
done)  their  earliest  pictures,  and  therefore,  in  some  instances,  the  infiOs- 
criminate  patronage  of  the  public  has  undoubtedly  fostered  genius, 

A  common  observation  of  some  people,  when  asked  to  give  their 
opinions  respecting  portraits,  is,  ''  I  am  no  judge  of  pictures."  Very 
true ;  but  we  see  men,  women,  and  children,  every  day  of  our  lives ; 
have  we  no  opinion  as  to  the  just  rendering  on  canvas  of  objects  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar?  Will  a  mother,  prompted  by  maternal  a£fec. 
tion,  have  a  portrait  painted  of  her  child,  and  will  she  be  satisfied  with 
any  but  a  good  one  ?  Can  her  eye,  after  being  filled  up  with  the  beau- 
ty of  the  original,  rest  with  satisfaction  on  an  unjust  and  false  resem- 
blance ?  Has  she  no  clue  to  detect  falsehoods  and  misrepresentation  in 
the  handiwork  of  man,  when  she  has  this  little  piece  of  nature's  work- 
manship  by  her  side.  A  picture  may  be  as  full  of  lies  as  a  book.  To 
discover  them,  we  must  go  to  Nature,  always  beautiful  and  true.  Ob- 
serve then  this  little  child,  whom,  cursory  observers  will  tell  you,  the 
artist  has  flattered  in  the  picture ;  merely  preferring  against  him  the  es- 
tr^rdinary  charge  of  having  improved  upon  nature.     Look  at  his  fiir 
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clustering  hair ;  each  lock  has  a  patch  of  gold  where  the  light  falls  upon 
it,  whilst  individual  hairs  that  will  not  twine  with  their  companions, 
but  strike  out  a  new  path  for  themselves,  go  wandering  over  his  temples 
like  tiny  threads  of  gold.  Observe  the  delicate  hue  of  the  flesh,  so  white 
and  creamy,  save  where  a  blue  vein  crosses  it,  or  where  it  gradually 
deepens  into  the  most  intense  carmine  in  the  cheek,  or  vermilion  in  the 
lips,  with  a  thousand  faint  approaches  to  tints  of  blue  and  green  and 
purple,  so  baffling  to  the  skill  of  the  painter.  Observe  the  light,  after 
culminating  in  one  prominent  mass  on  the  forehead,  stealing  down  over 
the  cheek,  and  touching  with  subdued  force  the  nose,  lips,  and  chin, 
bringing  out  the  whole  mask  into  roundness  and  relief,  and  standing  in 
one  little  bright  twinkling  dot  in  the  eye — a  striking  contrast  to  the 
deep  transparent  dark  of  the  pupil ;  the  shadows,  how  eloquent  in  their 
coolness  and  transparency,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  dirt,  or  discolouration, 
or  snuff  colour,  so  oflen  seen  in  pictures.  But  suppose  the  painter  to 
have  dealt  tolerably  successfully  with  these  difficulties — stumbling  blocks 
as  they  will  ever  be  to  the  superficial  dabbler  with  the  brush,  which  are 
not  to  be  evaded,  but  felt,  encountered,  and  overcome  by  the  real  artist 
after  years  of  careful  study  and  application, — we  have  still  the  unspeak- 
able  grace  which  characterizes  the  form  and  movements  of  childhood, 
the  look  of  innocence  and  careless  happiness,  evidences  of  a  guileless,  sin- 
less spirit,  to  whom  the  world  is  full  of  hope  and  gladness  and  promise* 
Do  we  then  oflen-— do  we  ever  see  a  flattered  likeness  of  childhood? 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  majority  can  look  upon  nature 
with  the  experienced  eye  of  the  artist  and  the  poet.  The  mass  of  peo- 
ple who  make  up  what  is  called  the  world,  and  deliver  their  opinion  up- 
on every  subject  that  comes  within  the  range  of  art  and  science,  talk  of 
looking  at  nature  with  an  artist's  and  a  poet's  eye.  If  by  this  they 
mean  that  artists  and  poets,  and  all  who  more  or  less  foster  and  encou- 
rage a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  their  broadest  sense,  are  the  only  people 
who  have  the  real  use  of  their  eyes,  and  actually  behold  beauties  and 
features  in  the  material  universe,  which  are  lost  to  the  every. day  work- 
ers in  the  dusty  path  of  life,  we  will  cordially  agree  with  them.  There 
is  a  band  of  ambitious  spirits,  composed  of  philosophers,  sages,  poets,  ar. 
tists,  to  whose  ardent  gaze  nature  uplifts  her  veil  and  shews  herself  in 
all  her  truth  and  beauty.     Such 

*^  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.*' 

To  return  however  to  the  subject  of  discussion,  you  will  see  in  some 
houses  no  deficiency  of  any  luxury  which  money  can  purchase,  save 
that  most  excusable  of  all — family  pictures*  It  is  absurd  to  hear  peo. 
pie,  who  lay  out  immense  sums  on  furniture,  dress,  and  equipages,  de- 
claring that  they  cannot  afford  portraits  of  the  family  circle,  which  may 
at  any  time  be  loroken  up  and  severed  for  ever.  The  cheapness  of  me- 
chanical likenesses  has  taken  away  this  excuse  from  almost  alU  and  yet 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  people  dying  without  leaving  so  much 
as  a  scratch  of  a  pencil  to  recall  their  image  to  those  who  live,  and  re- 
qpect  their  roemoriet.     In  such  instances,  the  surviving  members  of  the 
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family  feel  their  neglect  keenly,  and  strive  too  late  to  repair  it  There 
are  few  artists,  I  suppose,  who  have  not  on  some  occasion  or  other  been 
called  on  by  weeping  relations  to  attempt  the  likeness  of  the  deceased, 

'^  Ere  yet  decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers." 

In  very  young  children,  where  the  features  have  been  little  wasted, 
these  posthumous  likenesses  are  sometimes  beautiful  and  touching,  but 
surely  those  who  have  lost  friends  would  gladly,  afler  a  sufficient  lapw 
of  time,  look  upon  portraits  which  might  recall  the  original  in  all  the 
pride  of  health  and  beauty,  which  might  give  visions  and  reminiscenses 
of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  not  of  sickness  and  sorrow  and  death.  There 
may  be  some  who  have  an  aversion  to  look  on  the  likeness  of  a  friend 
after  death,  but  this  is  not  surely  the  general  rule.  It  is  surely  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  reflect  that  one  we  loved,  who  was  but  yesterday,  as 
we  may  say,  amongst  the  fireside  circle,  whose  voice  and  laugh  rang  in 
our  ears,  who  responded  to  our  gaze  of  affection,  has  passed  away,  and 
left  no  image  of  his  terrestrial  beauty.  For  the  same  reason  that  we 
cherish  a  lock  of  hair,  the  wearing  apparel,  the  books,  or  any  little  relie 
of  the  departed,  we  should  much  more  prize  a  poitrait  in  which  the 
painter  had  caught  the  true  character  of  our  friend,  his  wonted  gesture 
and  beaming  smile. 

But  let  us  tui*n  from  this  most  serious  and  important  of  reasons  for 
preserving  portraits  of  friends,  to  others  of  less  moment,  but  still  weighty 
and  urgent.  Death  does  indeed  make  portraiture  appear  almost  in  iIm 
light  of  a  holy  office  ;  but  independently  of  such  a  consideration,  por- 
trait-painting would  continue  to  he  the  minister  of  love  and  friendship. 
Absent  friends  are  not  always  remembered  as  they  should  be ;  but  with 
a  portrait  to  remind  us  of  them,  hanging  before  our  eyes,  and  making 
mute  but  eloquent  appeals  to  our  love  of ''  auld  lang  syne,"  we  should 
think  of  the  originals  oflener,  and  muse  as  we  sat  by  the  fireside  upon 
what  they  were  doing,  and  a  pleasant  train  of  thought  recalling  many 
little  reminiscences  of  friendship  would  be  a  more  frequent  consequence. 
Our  conscience  would  upbraid  us  with  unanswered  letters,  and  we  would 
make  good  resolutions,  which  we  mi^ht  keep,  of  being  a  better  corres- 
pondent for  the  future.  Daguerreotypes,  miniatures,  and  cabinet.pio» 
tures,  are  very  well,  and  have  this  advantage  over  life-size  portraits,  Uiat 
they  are  more  easily  transported,  but  they  have  this  disadvantage,  that 
they  can  be  laid  aside  in  a  drawer  and  forgotten,  while  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  ignore  the  presence  of  a  well-painted  portrait  hanging  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place.  Consider  also  what  ornaments  the  latter  are  to  rooms ;  how 
they  contribute  to  set  off  and  adorn  the  otherwise  blank  and  cheerlesf 
walls ;  how  they  come  forth  from  their  frames  as  the  evening  draws  in, 
and  suggest  ideas,  if  they  do  not  speak  to  us,  and  keep  us  company  by 
the  flickering  fire-light.  At  the  risk  of  meriting  the  application  of  tha 
remark,  'f  that  there  is  nothing  like  leather,"  we  will  still  continue  to 
give  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  all  people  should  be  painted.  It 
must  strike  every  one,  that  we  live  in  a  fortunate  age,  when  there  is 
aoeh  a  number  of  clever  and  beautiful  children  growing  op  aroirod  m. 
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We  have  only  to  keep  our  ears  on  the  alert  to  hear  such  remarks  con- 
stantly, as  Mr.  So  and  So  has  the  most  lovely  baby  I  ever  saw,  and 
really  Mrs  What's  her  name's  little  boy  is  the  cleverest  child  that  ever 
was."  The  world  must  certainly  be  improving  in  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence, since  every  baby  is  more  beautiful  than  its  predecessors, — every 
child  cleverer  than  those  of  previous  generations.  To  the  philanthropic 
artist  it  is  truly  delightful  to  anticipate  the  galaxy  of  wit  and  beauty 
which  will  be  shed  abroad  upon  the  world  when  these  qualities  have  ar- 
rived at  maturity  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  a  painful  thought  that  so 
many  infant  phenomenons  (I  quote,  I  think,  Mr.  Lilyvick  in  Nicholas 
Nickleby)  should  be  fast  putting  off  their  childish  attractions  without 
the  aid  of  the  brush  being  called  in  to  transmit  them  to  posterity.  The 
same  argument  may  be  applied  to  the  several  stages  of  youth,  manhood, 
and  old  age.  Our  grandmothers  tell  us  that  we  have  degenerated  in 
beauty  from  our  ancestors.  People  of  great  age  are  pointed  out  to  us  by 
others,  who  remember  what  beauties  they  were,  and  what  execution 
they  did  in  their  time.  Are  we  piously  to  believe  without  proof?  Fa- 
mily portraits  would  settle  the  question  at  once.  The  antiquated  dow- 
ager, the  old  bachelor,  the  ancient  belle,  could  then  bring  ocular  proof  of 
the  prowess  effected  by  their  personal  charms  in  the  merry  days  when 
they  were  young  !  To  gaze  on  a  picture  of  youth  and  beauty,  whose 
colours  time  has  rather  improved  than  injured,  while  it  has  wrought  so 
differently  on  the  original,  would  read  a  good  lesson  to  the  giddy  belles 
and  beaus  of  modem  days.  Can  SO,  40,  or  50  years  have  so  completely 
defaced  the  charms  which  the  painter  has  set  before  us,  is  a  reflection 
that  would  naturally  suggest  to  us  that  beauty  of  the  mind,  "  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  which,  age  cannot  stale  nor  custom  wither." 

The  calotype,  the  daguerreotype,  and  the  photograph,  are  discoveries 
for  which  the  world  should  be  grateful,  as  they  have  brought  the  luxury 
of  likenesses  within  the  humblest  means.  They  have  done  art  one  great 
service,  by  weeding  out  and  driving  from  among  the  ranks  of  painters  a 
host  of  bunglers  and  pretenders,  who  were  employed  in  spoiling  canvas 
and  libelling  humanity  in  a  manner  that  would  have  made  Titian  and 
Vandyke  shudder  in  their  graves.  It  is  great  matter  of  thankfulness 
that  these  gentlemen  may  now  say  with  Othello,  "  our  occupation's 
gone."  To  real  art  these  inventions  have  proved  an  assistance,  and  will 
doubtless  render  it  greater  service.  In  some  respects  these  mechanical 
likenesses  have  a  truth  and  fidelity  to  nature  with  which  the  artist  vainly 
attempts  to  cope,  while  in  others  they  fall  as  far  beneath  portraiture  with 
the  brush,  as  all  merely  mechanical  inventions  must  ever  do  before  the 
offspring  of  genius.  We  will  often  see  in  successful  daguerreotypes, 
photographs,  and  calotypes,  a  correctness  of  form,  and  beauty  of  chiaros- 
curo, the  relief  and  roundness  of  the  features  brought  out  with  a  minute- 
ness and  delicacy  of  finish  which  the  hand  of  man  could  only  accomplish 
by  an  alarming  sacrifice  of  time.  Could  they  stamp  the  colour  of  the 
object  with  the  same  fidelity  and  truth,  and  instantaneous  precision  that 
they  do  its  form  and  relief,  they  might  possibly  become  dangerous  rivals 
of  art ;  but  it  is  in  colour  that  the  art  of  the  painter  is  shewn  to  perfee- 
tion,  and  here  all  mechanical  processes  signally  fiul.     Besides  this  great 
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drawback  to  a  perfect  likeness^-the  absence  of  colour,—- «U  mechanici] 
processes  of  taking  portraits  have  this  great  and  decided  objection, — that 
they  are  essentially,  and  of  necessity,  matter-of-fact  and  alavish  imita- 
tions of  the  exact  appearance  which  the  sitter  or  object  presents,  and  only 
reflect  the  transient  expression  which  may  happen  to  be  on  the  features. 
They  may  succeed  in  catching  a  happy  expression,  but  in  general  they 
reflect  only  a  painful  likeness,  in  consequence  of  a  constrained  and  un- 
natural attempt  to  preserve  the  features  in  perfect  repose.  The  slightest 
movement  or  smile,  and  the  likeness  is  spoiled.  This  accounts  for  the 
serious  look  and  fixed  expression  about  the  eye  which  all  mechanical 
likenesses  wear.  Here  then  the  real  creative  genius  shows  its  vast  su- 
periority over  all  mechanical  attempts  at  portraiture.  The  portrait- 
painter  is  not  condemned  to  any  one  moment  to  catch  the  expression  of 
his  sitter's  face ;  he  revolves  in  his  mind  the  attitude  most  agreeable  and 
striking,  engages  his  sitter  in  conversation,  marks  the  play  of  counte- 
nance, reads  his  inmost  soul  in  the  lighting  up  of  the  eye,  as  he  becomei 
frank  and  energetic  in  his  discourse,  and  forgetting  that  he  is  sitting, 
drops  all  affected  and  assumed  airs,  and  shows  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage possible.  If  the  painter  then  be  possessed  of  the  requisite  skill,  he 
is  afforded  an  opportunity  of  stamping  on  the  canvas  not  a  staring  like- 
ness, but  the  truest  and  most  intellectual  expression  the  sitter's  &oe  is 
capable  of  receiving,  a  portrait  alike  gratifying  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
We  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  a  hasty  glance  at  the  subject  firmn 
as  many  points  of  view  as  our  limits  permit,  and  hope  we  have  at  least 
made  a  step  towards  elucidating  the  remark  with  which  we  set  out, 
that  sitting  for  one's  portrait  might  be  considered  among  the  moral  du- 
ties. We  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  the  reader,  without  noticing 
another  common  error,  which  artists  most  strenuously  and  pathetically 
appeal  against,  viz. :  that  it  is  tedious  to  sit  for  one's  portrait.  How  can 
this  objection  come  with  any  force  from  the  lips  of  those  who  lounge 
away  whole  hours  in  morning  calls  ?  Does  an  individual  make  up  ^ 
mind  to  have  his  portrait  painted  ?  Does  he  employ  the  services  of  an 
eminent  artist  ?  Does  he  not  grudge  the  expense  in  money  ?  and  will 
he  grudge  the  time  necessary  to  the  operation,  which  will  produce  a 
work  of  art  gratifying  to  himself  and  his  firiends,  and  may  be  transmitted 
as  an  heir-loom  to  his  family  ?  Sitting  to  portrait-pfdnters  of  eminence 
who,  in  the  practice  of  a  long  life,  must  have  amassed  much  interesting 
information  and  knowledge  of  character,  must  be  a  very  agreeable  occu- 
pation. Many  who  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
and  Sir  Henry  Raebum,  would  cherish  the  memory  of  such  an  event  as 
forming  an  era  in  their  lives.  How  pleasant  to  have  enjoyed,  during  the 
progress  of  a  portrait,  the  conversation  of  a  Northcote,  a  Hophnor,  a 
Konmey,  an  Opie,  a  Hogarth.  We  shall  close  these  random  remarks 
with  the  following  observations  from  Dr.  Johnson : — "  Whoever  is  de- 
lighted with  his  own  picture,  must  derive  his  pleasure  from  the  fdeasure 
of  another.  Every  man  is  always  present  to  himself,  and  has  therefore 
little  need  of  his  own  resemblance,  nor  can  desire  it  but  for  the  aake  of 
those  whom  he  loves,  and  by  whom  he  hopes  to  be  remembered  ;  this 
use  of  the  art  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  of  albetioD,  nd 
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though,  like  other  human  actions,  it  is  oflen  complicated  with  pride,  yet 
luch  pride  is  more  laudable  than  that  by  which  palaces  are  covered  with 
pictures,  that,  however  excellent,  neither  imply  the  owner's  virtue,  nor 
excite  it.  Genius  is  chiefly  exerted  in  historical  pictures ;  and  the  art 
of  the  painter  of  portraits  is  often  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  his  subjects  ; 
but  it  is  in  painting  as  it  is  in  life,  what  is  greatest  is  not  always  best. 
I  should  grieve  to  see  Reynolds  transfer  to  heroes  and  to  goddesses,  to 
empty  splendour,  and  to  airy  fiction,  that  art  which  is  now  employed  in 
diffusing  friendship,  in  reviving  tenderness,  in  quickening  the  affections 
of  the  absent,  and  continuing  the  presence  of  the  dead." 
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It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  see  the  new  edition  of  the  British 
Poets  progressing  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  All 
varieties  of  the  public  press  are  united  in  their  laudatory  notices.  The 
volumes  are  at  once  substantial  in  their  structure,— elegant  in  their 
workmanship, — and  so  cheap  as  to  be  at  t)ie  command  of  almost  any 
class  of  the  community— and  the  preliminai^y  notices  by  Gilfillan,  with 
all  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  other  compositions,  are  cha* 
racterized  throughout  by  a  more  chaste  and  subdued  tone,  than  we  had 
previously  been  led  to  expect  from  the  well  known  peculiarities  of  this 
author.  If  his  style  is  not  in  the  fashion  of  the  ven*erated  remains  of 
classical  antiquity,  it  has,  however,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  Gothic 
richness  and  variety  which  suit  admirably  with  the  pervading  character 
of  most  of  the  volumes,  which,  as  portions  of  this  edition,  have  already 
come  under  his  revision. 

We  also  admire  greatly  the  courage  and  impartiality  which  the  editor 
has  shewn  in  the  selection  of  his  authors, — and  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
merits  of  certain  compositions,  which  have  not  generally  been  recognized 
as  favourites  with  the  public  He  has  spoken  beautifully  and  truly  of 
the  exquisite  and  pre-eminent  excellence  of  "  the  Paradise  Regained," — 
he  has  done  justice  to  the  eloquence,  the  philosophic  spirit,  the  poetical 
power,  and  the  historical  knowledge  which  unquestionably  belong  to  the 
"  Liberty"  of  Thomson, — and,  in  publishing  so  fully  the  poems  of  Her- 
bert, he  has  not  been  deterred  by  any  dread  of  the  aversion  which  the 
taste  of  the  present  times  might  be  expected  to  manifest  for  the  allego- 
rizing  and  somewhat  mystical  vein  of  that  author, — but  has  boldly 
avowed  his  ''profound  love  for  the  work,"  and  has  announced  it  rather 
as  a  cherished  "  bosom  companion,"  than  as  an  ordinary  work  on  which 
the  futile  liberties  of  criticism  might  be  suitably  expended. 

George  Herbert,  the  poet, — we  may  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  our 
readers, — was  a  younger  brother  of  that  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  is 
80  celebrated  in  the  deistical  controversy,— -and  with  whose  history  and 
peculiarities,  most  of  our  readers  probably  have  some  acquaintance.  He  has 
himself  related,  that  after  finishing  his  book  in  &vour  of  deism  and  against 
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ChnBUanity,  he  offered  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  God^  that  he  would  gm 
him  some  sign  of  his  approbation  as  the  author  and  intended  publisher 
of  so  bold  a  treatise, — and  he  adds^  that  immediately,  the  window  of  his 
room  being  open,  a  bright  light  was  distinctly  seen  by  him  in  the  oppo- 
site region  of  the  sky,  and  a  rushing  noise  heard  from  the  same  quarter, 
which  he  at  once  and  most  conscientiously  recognised  as  testimonies 
from  heaven  to  the  merits  of  his  woric,  and  as  celestial  authorities  for  its 
intended  publication.  The  whole  story  is  characterized  by  Gilflllan  as 
**  an  hallucination," — and  while  it  suggests,  unavoidably,  some  strange 
peculiarities  in  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  author,  it  is  as  an  hallucination, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  that  not  only  religious  but  philosophically 
minded  men,  will  undoubtedly  be  disposed  and  authorised  to  regard  it 

Lord  Herbert,  however,  was  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  time.  He  obtained  his  title  from  Charles  I.  on  aooount 
of  his  services  when  ambassador  in  France.  He  was  "  a  gallant  and 
chivalrous  man," — well  acquainted  with  public  business  and  all  the  va- 
rieties of  political  transactions, — an  excellent  scholar,  according  to  the 
notions  of  scholarship  in  those  times, — perfectly  honest  and  fearless,  both 
as  a  thinker  and  an  actor, — but,  withal,  having  an  evident  touch  of  an 
imagination  rather  too  high  pitched  and  too  susceptible  of  romantic  im- 
pressions, — and  it  must  be  added,  in  addition  to  all  this,  an  undoubted 
fondness  for  not  very  delicate  phraseology  and  allusions,  of  which  peculi- 
arity in  his  temperament  and  habits,  the  reader  of  his  works  will  find  un- 
deniable evidence  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his  otherwise  not  unin- 
teresting publications. 

Children  of  the  same  family  not  unfrequently  run  very  different 
courses  in  life, — and  this  diversity  will  take  place  not  merely  in  the  case 
of  the  more  ordinary  and  poorly  endowed  families,  but  in  the  memben 
of  families  that  are  remarkable  for  the  singularity  and  the  apparent  pe- 
culiarity of  their  original  and  common  tendencies.  In  almost  all  such 
cases,  however,  it  will  probably  be  found  by  intelligent  and  impartial 
enquirers,  that  the  diveraity  has  originated  not  so  much  in  any  complete 
change  of  the  fundamental  endowments,  as  in  the  character  which  has 
been  given  to  the  operation  and  manifestation  of  these  by  the  variety  of 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  of  other  accessory  incidents,  by  which, 
it  is  the  obvious  purpose  of  Providence,  that  the  entire  history  of  no  twe 
individuals,— not  even  of  those  most  nearly  related, — should  have  a 
complete  and  through-going  accordance. 

George  Herbert,  with  a  mind  obviously  not  unlike  that  of  his  elder 
brother,  was,  however,  of  a  far  less  energetic  bodily  frame ; — his  imagi- 
native and  romantic  tendencies  led  him  rather  into  the  fields  of  fine 
literature  and  of  meditative  seclusion,  than  into  the  bustle  of  active  hfe, 
or  the  frivolous  pursuits  either  of  high-bred  coteries,  or  of  academical 
associations.  Music,  and  literature,  and  devotion,  were  from  liis  earliest 
years,  his  governing  appetencies  and  pursuits,-^and  as  he  grew  upio  man- 
hood, he  became  as  remarkable  for  the  elevation  and  purity  of  his  reli- 
gious tendencies,  and  for  the  perfect  freedom  of  his  conduct  from  even  the 
ahghtest  taint  of  vice,-— as  his  more  vigorous  and  daring  brother  waa  ibr 
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the  boldness  of  his  deism,  and  for  his  abnegation,  occasionally  at  least, 
of  all  regard  to  the  common  decencies  of  phraseology  and  of  conduct. 

His  mother, — who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  precious  speci- 
mens  of  her  sex,  to  whom,  in  their  children,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
deposits  are  occasionally  entrusted  by  Divine  Providence, — ^and  who  was 
fully  aware  of  the  inestimable  treasure  she  possessed  in  her  younger  son, 
—is  recorded  to  have  taken  the  most  affectionate  and  conscientious  care 
that  a  mind  so  beautifully  gifted  and  biassed  should  receive  no  taint> 
even  in  its  earliest  commerce  with  the  world,  that  might  sully  or  dim 
the  brightness  of,  to  her,  so  valued  a  jewel ; — ^and  it  is  excellently  said  by 
Isaac  Walton,  who  ultimately  wrote  a  life  of  him,  that  while  at  school, 
and  in  his  mere  boyhood,  ^'  the  beauties  of  his  pretty  behaviour  and  wit 
shined  and  became  so  eminent  and  lovely  in  this  his  innocent  age,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  marked  out  for  piety,  and  to  become  the  care  of  heaven, 
and  of  a  particular  good  angel  to  guard  and  guide  him." 

In  course  of  time  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  of  his  mode  of 
living  there  we  have  the  following  notice  from  the  work  before  us : — 

^  Meanwhile,  George  was  pursuing  a  calm,  pious,  and  diligent  career  at 
Cambridge.  His  mother's  image  seemed  to  hang  up  like  a  picture,  in  his 
still  study-chamber,  restraining  him  from  vice,  calming  down  passion,  and 
smiling  him  on  to  labour.  Even  in  the  *"  morning  of  that  short  day  of  his 
life,'  he  seemed  to  be  marked  out  for  virtue  and  to  *  become  ,the  care  of 
Heaven.'  He  was  made  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  year  1611 ;  Major  Fellow 
of  the  collej^e  in  1616;  and  in  the  same  year,  when  he  was  only  twenty* 
two  years  of  age,  he  became  Master  of  Arts.  It  is  notable,  that  during  all 
his  college  career  his  principal  diversion  was  music.  This  is  another  of  the 
points  in  which  he  resembles  Milton.  While  many  of  his  youthful  con- 
temporaries were  engaged  in  riot,  or  *  assembling  themselves  by  troops  in  the 
harlots*  house,'  holy  George  Herbert  sate  alone  and  aloft  in  his  evening 
chamber,  with  a  musical  instrument  in  his  hand,  to  the  piercing  call  of 
which  his  own  peaceful  thoughts  and  the  solemn  stars  of  night  appeared  in 
unison  to  arise.  Thus  he  ^relieved/  he  said,  ^his  drooping  spirits,  composed 
his  distracted  thoughts,  and  raised  his  weary  soul  so  far  above  the  earth, 
that  it  gave  him  an  earnest  of  the  joys  of  heaven  before  he  possest  them.' 
The  power  of  music  has  been  felt  by  brutes  and  by  brute-like  men ;  but 
how  far  deeper  is  its  influence  upon  prepared  and  holy  spirits,  on  whom  it 
does  notj  as  on  common  mortals,  '  pour  beautiful  disdain,*  but  in  whom  it 
awakens  strange  yearnings— dim  delightful  memories— obscure  and  mighty 
joys,  which  they  may  hereafter  recognise  in  loftier  stages  of  their 
existence ! " 

His  proficiency  as  a  scholar  must  have  been  of  the  highest  rank,— -for 
while  yet  a  very  young  man  he  was  elected  orator  for  the  university,— 
of  which  appointment  we  have  the  following  notice : — 

'*  In  the  year  1619,  he  was  elected  orator  for  the  university.  The  duties 
of  this  office  were  various.  Wo  quote,  from  one  of  his  letters,  his  own  de* 
Bcription  of  what  he  had  now  to  do.  *  The  orator^s  place  is  the  finest  place 
in  tne  university,  though  not  the  grauofullest ;  yet  that  wiU  be  about  X30 
per  annum.  But  the  commodiousness  is  beyond  the  revenue,' for  the  orator 
writes  all  the  university  letters,  makes  all  the  orations,  be  it  to  king,  prince, 
or  whatever  comes  to  the  university.  To  requite  these  pams,  he  takes  place 
next  the  doctors,  is  at  all  their  assemblies  and  meetings,  and  sits  above  ths 
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proctors ;  is  regent  or  non-regent  at  his  pleasure,  and  such  like  gayneeses, 
which  will  please  a  young  man  well.*  In  this  situation,  highly  honourable 
in  itself,  and  especisJly  to  him  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  spent  eight  yean, 
and  ohtained  univei*sal  credit  for  the  taste^  tact,  facility,  and  felicity  with 
which  he  discharged  its  duties.  While  acting  in  this  capacity,  *  King  Jamie/ 
as  he  is  often  familiarly  called,  sent  the  university  one  of  his  pedantic  hooka, 
entitled  Baailicon  Doron,  and  our  hero  was  appointed  to  ncknowledge  th« 
gift.  He  did  so,  in  a  Latin  letter  still  extant,  with  so  much  elegance,  such 
agreeable  flattery,  and  with  a  mixture  of  conceits  so  suitable  to  James's 
capacity  and  taste,  that  he  was  delighted,  made  particular  inquiry  about  the 
orator,  and  declared  him  to  be  the  jewel  of  the  university." 

While  in  this  situation  he  necessanly  became  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  best  scholara  and  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  the  time, — 
among  others,  with  Lord  Bacon, — who  became  intimate  with, — and  de- 
dicated  his  translation  of  some  of  David's  Psalms  to^  his  "  very  good 
friend,  Mr  George  Herbert." 

'^  Afler  many  searchings  of  heart,  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  pastoral 
office,  he  was  at  last  inducted,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  into  the  pleasant 
parsonage  of  Bemerton,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Salisbury."*  "  And 
now,"  says  our  author  : — 

*'  And  now  b^n  a  career  of  labour,  so  short,  so  sweet,  and  so  splendid  in 
its  holy  lustre,  tnat  we  can  best  compare  it  to  an  autumn^  day  in  the  close 
of  October,  when  the  union  of  the  softest  of  suns  and  the  meekest  of  earths 
is  as  brief  as  it  is  bright  and  perfect,  reminding  us  of  that  beautiful  strain  of 
the  Poet  himself — 

**  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  ; 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die." 

*'  He  commenced  his  ministerial  work,  as  at  Lay  ton,  by  repairing  the 
church,  the  chancel,  and  the  parsonage.  He  began,  too,  immediately  to 
care  for  the  poor,  to  visit  the  sick,  and,  in  the  grand,  simple,  immortal* lan- 
guage of  Burke,  '  to  remember  the  forgotten,*  He  next  bound  himself  by  a 
set  of  written  resolutions,  which  we  find  now  condensed  in  lib  little  book 
called  the  Country  Parson^  to  perform  his  duties  in  regular  system  and  series. 
His  first  text  was,  ^  Keep  thy  heart  with  ail  diligence ;'  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  he  meant  it  to  apply  to  himself  as  much  as  to  the  parishioners; 
His  first  sermon  was  elaborate,  flowered  with  many  of  liis  i^er  *•  Temple' 
ornaments,  and  delivered  with  much  eloquence.  But  he  soon  found  that  a 
rich  feather  does  not  always  imply  a  strong  wing,  and  that  the  force  of  a 
shaft  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  plumage  which  surrounds  it.  He 
became,  as  all  true  preachers  become  at  length,  much  more  practical  and 
simple ;  he  tried,  too,  to  get  his  audience  to  realise  the  meaning  of  the 
English  Church  service ;  and,  as  it  was  said  of  Augustus  that  he  foimd  Rome 
brick  and  left  it  marble,  so  let  Herbert  have  this  praise,  that  he  found  re* 
ligion  in  his  parish  an  empty  form,  and  left  it  an  earnest  reality.  He  gavB 
his  people  a  reason  for  every  ceremony  and  form  of  their  ritual^-^ie  did 
ttomethmg  fai'  more  than  this,  he  convinced  them  that  hie  soul  and  heart 
were  thoroughly  iu  the  service.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  catcdunng 
his  flock  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  gener^ly  secured  a  fall  and  attentiTt 
audience." 
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The  exquisite  delight  which  he  felt  from  hearing  or  playing  music^ — 
and  from  the  distant  sound  of  evening  bells, — and  from  the  cathedral  ser- 
vice of  the  organ,  continued  to  cheer  and  to  sustain  him  during  all  the 
period  of  bis  encumbency  in  this  parish, — and  is  thus  commemorated  in 
Mr  Gilfillan's  notice  : — 

'^  His  main  recreation  continued  to  be  music,  and  his  joy  in  it  seemed  to 
increase  as  he  neared  the  glorious  region  where  it  is  married  for  ever  to  per- 
fect holiness  and  bliss.  1  n  his  own  fine  words,  he  now  heard  '  church  bells 
beyond  the  stars,'  and  '  the  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  his  ears.*  He  composed 
himself  many  hymns  and  anthems,  and  set  and  sung  them  to  his  lute  or 
viol.  Not  contented  with  singing  these  to  himself  alone  in  his  morning 
garden,  or  in  his  still  study,  he  walked  twice  every  week  to  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  that  on  the  billows  of  its  or^an  his  soul  might  find  a  ^  nearer  way 
to  the  celestial  gate,'  and  when  he  came  back,  would  declare  that  he  had 
found  a  heaven  upon  earth  there.  His  life,  indeed,  at  all  times,  seemed  a 
piece  of  heaven.  His  charity  was  unbounded ;  his  habits  were  severely 
simple  ;  his  affections  flowed  out  in  a  perpetual  stream  of  Cheerful  fulness 
upon  4II  around  him.  He  gave,  through  his  wife,  who  was  his  almoner,  a 
tenth  of  all  his  tithes  to  the  poor  of  the  parish." 

The  following  notice  of  his  last  illness, — and  of  his  announcement  of 
having  by  him  his  celebrated  poem  or  collection  of  poems,  is  thus  beau^. 
tifully  and  feelingly  given  by  Gilfillan  : — 

**  During  all  this  time,  he  had  been  at  intervals  composing  the  inimitable 
strains  which  now  form  '  The  Temple.'  The  Temple  of  Solomon  arose 
amid  the  sublimest  silence ;  no  axe  or  hammer  was  heard  in  its  building ; 
the  Temple  of  George  Herbert  arose  to  the  sound  of  the  lute  and  the  viol, 
for  it  would  seem  that  many  if  not  all  its  harmonious  numbers,  were  sung 
aloud  by  the  Poet  to  his  instrument.  The  poem  was  not  published  till 
after  his  death,  but  seems  for  a  considerable  time  before  to  have  been  his 
darling  task,  and  one  of  the  secret  solac^es  which  refreshed  his  spirit  amid  its 
manifold  labours,  and  amid  the  symptoms  which  began  to  multiply,  and  to 

Erove  that  his  constitution  was  crumbling,  and  that  ^  he  was  now  ready  to 
e  offered,  and  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.'  Consumption  was 
thQ  gentle  messenger  sent  to  conduct  him  to  his  Father's  house,  resembling 
a  reluctant  and  lingering  executioner,  kissing,  ere  it  killed,  the  heavenly 
man.  He  was  at  length  confined  to  his  house,  or  to  the  chapel  adjoining  it, 
where  he  continued  to  read  prayers  constantly  twice  every  day,  although 
very  weak,  till,  at  his  wife's  request,  who  observed  this  practice  to  be  wast* 
ing  and  wearing  him  out,  he  resigned  it  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Bostock,  yet  said 
he  would  continue  ^  a  hearer  of  them  till  thb  mortal  shall  put  on  immorta- 
lity.'  By  and  by  he  was  confined  to  his  couch,  where  one  Mr  Duncan,  a 
friend  of  Herbert^s  friend  Nicholas  Ferrar  (a  man  of  remarkable  piety  and 
learning),  found  him  lying  spent  to  a  shadow,  but  with  a  mixture  of  majesty 
and  humility  in  his  countenance  and  hearing  which  affected  him  to  awe  and 
tears.  The  same  gentleman  returning  after  five  days,  found  him  still 
alive,  but  very  much  weakened.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  seems  first 
to  have  betrayed  to  any  one  the  existence  of  his  poem.  Bowing  down  upon 
his  bed  of  death,  he  handed  a  little  volume  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  said,  ^  8ir^ 
1  pray  you,  deliver  this  little  book  to  my  dear  brother  Ferrar,  and  tell  him, 
he  shall  find  in  it  a  picture  of  the  many  spiritual  conflicts  that  have  passed 
between  God  and  my  soul  before  1  could  subject  mine  to  the  will  of  Jesus 
my  Master,  in  whose  service  1  have  now  found  perfect  freedom.  Desire 
him  to  read  it,  and  then,  if  he  can  think  it  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  any 
dejected  poor  soul,  let  it  be  made  public ;  if  not,  let  him  bum  it,  for  1  and 
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it  are  leas  than  the  least  of  God's  mcpcies.'  Mr.  Duncan,  with  the  prectoas 
volume  in  his  possession,  had  now  to  leave  hira,  but  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Woodnot  came  down  from  London,  and  during  the  three  weeks  which  pre- 
ceded his  death  never  ceased  to  wait  on  him  night  and  day,  till  he  at  laai 
closed  his  eyes.  He  was,  besides,  visited  and  prayed  for  by  all  the  uekh- 
bouring  clergy,  including  the  Bishop  and  Pi-ebendaries  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  at  Salisbury ;  and  his  wife  and  his  three  nieces  were  unwearied  in 
their  attentions.  He  was,  we  said,  spent  to  a  shadow,  but  was  a  shadow 
soon  to  become  a  substance^  and  he  felt  himself  about  to  put  on  another  house, 
a  tabernacle  not  of  this  building.  His  conversation  was  calm,  elevated,  and 
heavenly.  He  told  his  frien^  that  all  the  joys  he  once  valued,  such  m 
beauty,  wit,  music,  and  pleasant  conversation,  had  now  all  past  him  like  a 
dream,  or  as  a  shadow  that  never  returns ;  he  was  now  about  to  make  ki$ 
bed  in  the  dark^  but  praised  God  that  he  was  prepared.  A  number  of  simi- 
lar expressions,  glowing  with  hope  and  love,  escaped  hb  lips,  till  the  bv- 
standers  began  to  think  that  his  words  were  a  cluster  of  roses  fallen  over  the 
wall  of  heaven  upon  him  ere  he  was  ready  to  enter  in." 

"  The  Temple,"  which  is  the  name  of  the  author's  great  work^  wa§ 
published  soon  after  his  death,  **  and  became  instantly  popular."  "  It 
was/'  says  Gilfillan,  "just  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment  suddenly  broken, 
and  its  perfume,  like  ointment  poured  forth,  spread  far  and  near.  By 
the  time  that  Isaac  Walton  wrote  the  life  of  the  author,  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  work  had  been  circulated.  Since,  the  issue  has  been 
very  large,  and  its  reputation  is  still  on  the  increase." 

But  what,  the  reader  may  ask,  does  the  author  mean  by  designadng 
his  poem  as  the  "  Temple  or  the  Church," — for  both  names  are  given  to  it  ? 
And  in  one  word  we  answer,  that  under  this  general  title  are  included  an 
immense  list  of  subordinate  poems,  the  general  purpose  of  which  is  to 
allegorize  or  spiritualize  in  detail  the  whole  of  the  very  beautiful  and 
emblematic  service  of  the  Church  of  England  ; — of  all  the  services  and 
ceremonies  of  which  the  author  was  a  most  devoted  admirer, — and  all  of 
which  had  been  sublimed  in  his  apprehension,  into  spiritual  meaning! 
of  the  most  august  and  interesting  character.  The  poem,  then,  is  not  ^e, 
but  a  great  multitude, — all  imbued  with  a  religious  character, — and  all 
intended  to  express  and  to  enhance  the  sublimest  or  purest  style  of  devo- 
tional feeling. 

But  at  the  time  when  this  poem, — or  series  of  poems, — was  composed, 
it  was  believed  that  what  have  been  termed  conceits  were  aa  essential  to 
poetry  as  either  the  metrical  construction  of  the  lines  and  verses, — or  the 
regular  occurrence  of  rhymes  at  the  termination  of  the  metres.  Some- 
thing  of  this  fondness  for  conceits  may  be  observed  even  in  the  proie 
compositions  of  the  time,^but  to  poetry  these  conceits  were  considered 
to  be  essential,  and  a  poet  of  those  days  could  no  more  make  his  appear, 
ance  before  the  public  without  his  appropriate  share  of  allegories,  ana- 
grams, far  fetched  thoughts,  and  odd  fancies  of  ail  kinds,  ^an  a  full- 
dressed  gentleman  of  the  period  couki  appear  in  public  without  his  bag- 
wig,  his  flowered  and  ornamented  rufHes,  his  gold-headed  cane  and  sntiff- 
box,  his  high-pointed  shoes,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  that  are  now 
known,  from  old  prints,  to  have  given  at  once  oddity  and  g;randfiur  to 
the  fashionable  habits  of  the  men  of  that  fantastic  age. 
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Perhaipe  the  Teniple  fs  the  most  remarkahle  of  all  the  poems  of  that 
period  for  the  sustained  and  pervading  use  of  conceits  and  allegories,  and 
unexpected  thoughts  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  excellence; — ^nor  were  theM 
peculiarities  of  the  period  either  entirely  destitute  of  grandeur  and  of 
value,  nor  altogether  unsuited  to  the  kind  of  subjects  which  our  poet 
had  set  himself  to  illustrate.  Accordingly,  the  present  editor  has  very 
justly  said,  that  *'  our  poet  is  often  quaint,  and  has  not  a  few  conceitii^ 
which  are  lather  ingenious  than  tasteful.  Anagrams,  acrostics,  verbal 
quibbles,  and  a  hundred  other  formulae,  cold  in  themselves,  although  in- 
digenous  to  the  age,  and  greatly  redeemed  by  the  fervour  his  geniui 
throws  into  them,  abound  in  the  '  Temple,'  and  so  far  suit  the  theme> 
that  they  remind  us  of  the  curious  figures  and  devices  which  add  their 
Arabesque  border  to  the  grandeur  of  old  abbeys  and  Cathedrals." 

From  this  superabundant  use  of  allegory  and  of  conceits, — and  pro^ 
bably  also  from  some  higher  and  more  valuable  attributes  of  his  coroposi* 
tions,  our  poet  has  been  classed  by  Johnson  among  what  he  has  called 
the  metaphysical  poets.  But  metaphysics,  properly  so  called,  and  this 
allegorizing  vein,  are  two  things  almost  essentially  different  ;-*>and  cer* 
tainly  imply  the  exercise  of  very  different  mental  or  intellectual  propeh« 
sities; — though  they  are  each  of  them,  their  appropriate  powers  or  tenden« 
cies  run  to  riot,  and  expatiating  without  restraint  in  fields  of  thoughti 
which  are  not  necessarily  intermingled  with  each  other.  The  metaphy. 
sician  or  abstract  reasoner  takes  hold  of  some  merely  abstract  conception, 
or  tenet,  or  formula,  or  it  may  be,  even  word  or  phrase,*— and  runs  it 
out  into  all  the  details  of  ratiocination  into  which  his  peculiar  share  of 
ingenuity  is  capable  of  tracing  it  ; — and  so  curious  and  inexhaustible  is 
the  merely  reasoning  or  argumentative  power,  and  so  easily  does  it  find 
food  for  its  appropriate  element,  that  there  is  almost  no  end  to  the  series 
of  apparent  deductions,  into  which  one  reasoning  head  may  be  led,  by 
even  the  smallest  guiding  clue  of  phraseology  or  abstract  statement.  And 
this  exercise  of  the  mere  reasoning  faculty  is  of  so  curious  and  exclusive 
a  nature,  that  it  commonly  absorbs  imagination  altogether, — and  at  th« 
same  time  may  exist  in  the  highest  perfection,  in  company  with  the  very 
smallest  share  of  real  enlightenment  on  any  of  the  finest  or  grandest  sub* 
jects  that  really  constitute  the  most  valuable  materials  of  thought*  The 
process  of  the  poet,  even  when  most  addicted  to  mere  allegory  or  con* 
ceit,  is  quite  of  a  different  kind, — he  takes  not  an  abstract  idea,  or  pro^ 
position,  or  phrase,  as  his  starting  point, — but  some  concrete  and  seeih« 
ingly  interesting  and  characteristic  object,  and  looking  far  and  wide  by 
the  help  of  his  imaginative  eye  on  all  the  wide  universe  around  hiin^ 
he  brings  analogies  from  the  whole  of  it  to  throw  an  air  of  grandeur^ 
or  a  meaning  of  vast  interest  over  the  peculiar  object  which  it  is  his  pur- 
pose to  present,  in  its  utmost  grandeur  or  intei^st,  to  the  minds  of  hii 
readers.  His  view  is  therefore,  of  necessity,  fer  wider  and  more  cora# 
prehensive,  and  far  more  likely  to  Bring  him  deep  and  unexpected  notices 
of  things,  than  that  which  is  taken  by  the  merely  abstract  reasoner,— 
and  accordingly,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  conceits  and  allegorising  processes 
of  such  poets  as  Herbert^  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  thoughts  of  thf 
greatest  depth  and  comprehension, — and  which  oould  only  have  beciraU 
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tained  by  a  wide  and  unfettered  range  over  the  boundless  field  which  na. 
tare  and  life  present  to  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating  their  mag- 
nificence. 

Mr  Hume  has  somewhere  said,  and  been  praised  for  the  saying, — 
"  that  poets  are  like  the  angels,— they  cover  their  faces  with  their  wings." 
This  was  said  in  depreciation  of  the  small  powers  of  analytical  or  deep- 
searching  thought,  which  alone  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  poetiod 
temperament.  It  would,  however,  have  been  nearer  the  truth  to  have 
said,  that  poets  are  like  the  bird  of  Jove,  who,  towering  in  the  utmost 
heights  of  heaven,  and  seeing  far  and  wide  over  the  regions  of  earth, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  an  eye  that  enables  him  to  see  distinctly  the 
minutest  symptoms  of  animal  life  that  have  a  place  on  the  regions  be* 
neath  him, — while  the  mere  metaphysiciap  or  abstract  reasoner,  with  an 
eye  of  merely  microscopic  power,  is  more  justly  likened  to  one  of  those 
poor  creatures,  whose  business  it  is  to  burrow  amidst  sand  and  gravel, — 
and  who  see  nothing  without  or  beyond  them,  but  the  long  windings 
and  trailing  processes  of  their  own  excavations. 

'  Certainly,  if  the  choice  were  proposed  to  us,  either  to  be  gided  in  the 
hif^hest  degree  with  the  merely  reasoning  or  analytical  power, — or  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  utmost  vigour  of  the  merely  imaginative  faculty, 
we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment-— even  on  the  score  of  the  width  and 
variety  and  depth  of  the  treasures  which  would-be  the  result, — to  decide 
in  &vour  of  the  imaginative  and  even  the  allegorizing  temperament. 

It  has,  accordingly,  been  well  said  by  Gil611an,  "  that  Herbert  first 
law,  or,  at  least,  6)*st  expressed  in  poetry,  the  central  position  of  man  to 
the  universe^— the  fact  that  all  its  various  lines  find  a  focus  in  him — 
that  he  is  a  microcosm  to  the  All, — and  that  every  part  of  man  is,  in  its 
turn,  a  little  microcosm  of  him."  He  seems  oflen,  in  his  wide  excur- 
sions of  thought,  on  the  very  verge  of  some  of  the  '*  great  abysses  of  dis- 
covery." 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  perusing  the  compo- 
sitions  of  the  poets  of  this  class,  we  seem  oflten  to  ourselves  as  if  we  were 
engaged  in  what  is  familiarly  called,  *'  a  game  of  puzzles ;"  only  there  is 
this  great  difference,  that  in  any  of  the  comnion  games  of  that  kind,  the 
solution  of  the  m3rstery  leads  almost  unavoidably  to  nothing,  but  a  know- 
ledge of  the  intricacy  by  which  the  perplexity  had  been  occasioned,— 
whereas,  in  the  sublimer  game  of  the  allegorizing  poets,  we  almost  invari. 
ably  arrive,  when  we  have  solved  the  riddle,  at  the  knowledge  of  a  truth, 
or  at  a  mode  of  conception,  which  is  felt  to  be  of  far  higher  value  than 
the  mere  knowledge  of  the  veil  with  which  its  beauty  or  brightness  had 
been  hidden  from  our  view. 

As  to  the  style  of  this  poet — considering  that  term  as  indicating  the 
mere  quality  of  his  language,  and  as  distinct  from  his  modes  of  thought, 
it  has  been  well  said  by  his  editor,  "that  sometimes  his  style  exhibits 
a  clear  massiveness,  like  one  of  the  temple  pillars — sometimes  a  dim  rich- 
ness,  like  one  of  the  temple  windows ;  ana  never  is  there  wanting  the 
temple  music,  now  wailing  melodiously,  now  moving  on  in  brisk,  lively, 
and  bird-like  measures,  and  now  uttering  loud  peeans,  and  ccashes  of 
ifktorious  somid."     It  has  been  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  ia  '*  intpiivd 
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by  the  Bible,  as  its  vaticinators  were  inspired  by  Ood." — •'  He  has  hung  . 
and  brooded  over  its  pages,  like  a  bird  for  ever  dipping  her  wing  in  the 


sea/' 


The  great  popularity  of  this  poem  at  its  first  publication — a  popularity 
which,  though  not  so  great,  has  not  yet  entirely  abated — is  undoubtedly 
in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  praise- worthy  fondness  which 
the  intelligent  people  of  England  entertain  for  their  peculiar  ritual — the 
various  ceremonies,  and  festivals,  and  feelings  connected  with  which,  the 
poems  were  designed  to  celebrate.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  even  in 
England,  and  far  less  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  its  popularity  will  now 
be  commensurate  with  that  which  hailed  it  at  its  first  publication. 
Still  it  has  many  peculiarities  and  excellencies,  both  in  matter  and  style 
which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  the  earnest,  and  affectionate  study 
of  a  varied  and  numerous  class  of  readers, — but  its  highest  recommenda- 
tion will  always  be  the  pure  and  fervent  spirit  of  devotion  by  which  it  is 
every  where  pervaded, — and  we  willingly  subscribe  to  the  following  senti- 
ment, as  expressed  by  the  editor — that  "  even  although  the  poem  had 
possessed  far  less  merit,  its  mere  devotion,  in  its  depth  and  truth,  would 
have  recommended  it  to  Christians  as,  next  to  the  Psalms^  the  finest  col- 
lection of  ardent  and  holy  breathings  to  be  found  in  the  world." 

The  first  in  order  of  the  poems,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Porch 
of  the  Temple — or  as  the  Author  has  termed  it  in  Greek,  Perirrak- 
TERiUM,  from  the  action  of  sprinkling,  which  is  understood  there  to  take 
place.  This  opening  poem,  then,  contains  a  description  of  the  qualities 
or  habits  of  mind  and  conduct  which  are  necessary  or  suitable  for  an  ac- 
ceptable approach  to  the  place  of  worship,  of  supplication  and  of  praise. 
The  porch,  in  fact,  contains  an  expanded  or  particujarised  answer  to  the 
question  so  impressively  put  by  the  inspired  Psalmist,  "  Who  shall  as- 
cend into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ?  And  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place  ? 
— He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart."  The  whole  of  this  in- 
troductory poem  is  exquisite,  both  in  thought  and  expression ;  but  we 
can  only  give  the  concluding  stanzas  as  a  specimen,  which  may  serve  as 
a  good  matter  of  thought  to  those  who  frequent  Church  rather  to  criticise, 
or  it  may  be  to  find  materials  for  abttsing  the  preacher,  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  nourished  by  the  bread  of  life.     After  saying— 

"  Resort  to  sermons,  but  to  prayers  most ; 
Praying's  the  end  of  preaching.'* 

The  poet  proceeds  thus ; — 

'*  Let  vain  or  busy  thoughts  have  there  no  part : 
Bring  not  thy  plough,  thy  plots,  thy  pleasures  thither. 
Christ  purged  his  temple ;  so  must  thou  thy  heart. 
All  worldly  thoughts  are  but  thieves  met  together 

To  cozen  thee.     Look  to  thy  actions  well ; 

For  Churches  either  are  our  heaven  or  helL 

**  Judge  not  the  preacher  \  for  he  is  thy  Judge : 
If  thou  mislike  him,  thou  conceiveet  him  not. 
God  calleth  preaching  folly.    Do  not  grudge 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen  pot. 
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The  worst  speak  somettupg  good :  if  all  want  sense, 
God  takes  a  text,  and  preacheth  patience. 

^*  He  that  gets  patience,  €Uid  the  blessing  which 
Preachers  conclude  with,  hath  not  lost  his  pains. 
He  that  by  being  at  Church  escapes  the  ditch, 
Wliidi  he  might  fall  in  by  companions,  gains. 
He  that  loves  God  s  abode,  and  to  combine 
With  saints  on  earth,  shall  one  day  with  them  shine. 

^  Jest  not  at  preachers*  languag^,  or  expression : 
How  know'st  Uiou,  but  tnv  sins  made  him  miscarry  ? 
Then  turn  thy  faults  and  his  into  confession  : 
God  sent  him,  whatsoe'er  he  be :  O  tarry. 
And  love  him  for  his  Master :  his  condition. 
Though  it  be  ill,  makes  him  no  ill  Physician. 

^^  None  shall  in  hell  such  bitter  pangs  endure 
As  those,  who  mock  at  God^s  way  of  salvation. 
Wliom  oil  and  balsams  kill,  what  salve  can  cure  f 
Thev  drink  with  greediness  a  full  damnation. 

Tne  Jews  refused  thunder :  and  we,  folly. 

Though  God  do  hedge  us  in,  yet  who  is  holy  ? 

^'  Sum  up  at  night,  what  thou  hast  done  by  day ; 
And  in  the  morning,  what  thou  hast  to  do. 
Dress  and  undress  thy  soul :  mark  the  decay 
And  growth  of  it :  if  with  thy  watch,  that  too 
Be  down,  then  wind  up  both ;  since  we  shall  be 
Most  surely  judged,  make  thy  accounts  agree. 

^^  In  brief,  acquit  thee  bravely ;  play  the  man. 
Look  not  on  pleasures  as  thev  come^  but  go. 
Defer  not  the  least  virtue  :  life's  poor  span 
Make  not  an  ell,  by  trifling  in  thy  woe. 
If  thou  do  ill,  the  joy  ikdes,  not  the  pains : 
If  well,  the  pain  doth  fade^  the  joy  lemains. 

Sunday^  of  course^  must  have  been  a  day  of  high  favour  with  a  person 
so  disposed^  and  spiritually  endowed,  as  Herbert ;  and  we  r^ad,  that  on 
the  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  rose  from  his  sick-bed,  called  for 
one  of  his  musical  instruments,  took  it  up  in  his  hand,  and  played  and 
sung  a  portion  of  his  beautiful  hymn,  entitled  Sunday — which  we  here 
present  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  we  could  select  of  the 
style  and  manner  of  thought  of  Herbert : — 

''  O  DAY  most  calm,  most  bright. 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud, 
Th'  indorsement  of  supreme  delight. 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time ;  care's  balm  and  bay  ; 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light : 
Thy  Torch  doth  show  the  way : 

**  The  other  di^s  and  thou 
Make  up  pne  man ;  whose  face  then  art. 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 
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The  working-dayH  are^the  back-part ; 
The  burden  oi  the  wedc  lies  thersy 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 
Till  thy  release  appear. 

^'  Man  had  straight  forward  gona 
To  endless  death ;  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  torn  us  round  to  look  on  one. 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull. 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone 

The  whieh  he  doth  not  fill. 

<*  Sundays  the  pillars  arc, 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies : 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
In  God*s  rich  garden :  that  is  bare 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

^  The  Sundays  of  man's  life. 
Threaded  together  on  timers  string. 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven^s  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessines  are  plentiful  and  rife. 
More  plentiful  than  hope. 

"•  This  day  my  Saviour  rose. 
And  did  enclose  this  light  for  his : 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground. 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

''  The  Rest  of  our  Creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  til'  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Samson  bore  tho  doors  away, 
Christ's  hands,  though  nail'd,  wrought  our  salvation, 
And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

''  The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offence : 
Where  thiit  robe  we  oast  away, 
Having  a  new  at  his  expense. 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price, 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay. 
And  fit  for  Paradise. 

*^  Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground. 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thv  birth : 
O  let  Bke  take  tnce  at  the  bound, 
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Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven. 
Till  that  we  botK,  being  toss'd  from  earth. 
Fly  hand  io  hand  to  heaven  !'* 

The  '*  deceitfulness  of  sin" — and  the  delusive  and  ruinous  power  of  ods 
favourite  sin,  over  all  the  best  guardians  and  incitements  of  a  virtuous 
kind  that  may  come  from  other  quarters,— -was  never  more  forcibly  and 
strikingly  painted  than  in  the  following  exquisite  verses,  entitled^  Sin :-« 

^^  Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thon  begirt  us  toand ! 
Parents  first  season  us :  then  schoolmasters 
Deliver  us  to  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 

**  Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  domng  sin. 
Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  dTall  sizes. 
Fine  nets  and  strat^ems  to  catch  us  in. 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises, 

**  Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness. 

The  sound  of  g^ory  ringing  in  our  ears  ; 
Without,  our  shame  ;  within,  onr  consciences ; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears. 

*^  Yet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  array 
One  cunning  bosom-ain  blows  quite  away.** 

How  i-are  a  thing  is  sincere,  heartfelt,  heart^pening,  confession  of  sinf 
How  commonly  are  our  confessions  but  words,  which  are  merely  a 
covering  for  the  still  cherished  sin,  or  follies,  that  still  have  a  place  in 
our  hearts  ?— Yet  how  searching  are  the  dispensations  of  him  "  who 


trieth  the  heart,  and  searcheth  the  inmost  parts,"— of  him,  "  to  whom 
all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  firom  whom  no  secrets  are  hid  ?" 
With  this  impression  on  his  mind,  let  the  reader  mark,  learn^  and  in« 
wardly  digest,  the  following  verses,  entitled.  Confession  : — 

^^  Oh,  what  a  cunning  guest 
Is  thb  same  grief!  within  my  heart  I  made 

Closets  ;  and  in  them  many  a  chest ; 

And  like  a  master  in  my  trade. 
In  those  chests,  boxes ;  in  each  box,  a  till ; 
Yet  gnti  knows  all,  and  enteis  when  he  will. 

**  No  screw,  no  piercer  can 
Into  a  piece  of  timber  work  and  wind. 

As  Ciod^s  afflictions  into  roan, 

When  lie  a  torture  hath  designed. 
They  are  too  subtle  ibr  the  sobtlot  hearts ; 
And  fall  like  rheums,  upon  the  tenderest  parts;. 

^  We  are  the  earth  ;  and  they. 
Like  mole^i  within  us  heave,  and  cast  about : 

And  till  they  foot  and  clutch  tbeb  prey. 

They  never  itxil,  much  leas  give  oat. 
No  Smith  can  make  suoh  lodis  but  thej  haw  keys  ; 
Closets  are  HalU  to  them ;  ami  hi  artA,  highwmrm« " 
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^^  Only  an  open  breast 
Doth  shut  them  out,  so  that  they  cannot  enter ; 

Or,  if  they  enter,  cannot  rest. 

But  quickly  seek  some  new  adventure. 
Smooth  open  hearts  no  fastening  have ;  but  fiction 
Doth  give  a  hold  and  handle  to  affliction. 

"  Wherefore  my  £iults  and  sins, 
Lord,  I  acknowledge ;  take  thy  plagues  away  : 

For  since  confession  pardon  wins, 

I  challenge  here  the  brightest  day. 
The  clearest  diamond :  let  them  do  their  best, 
They  shall  be  thick  and  cloudy  to  my  breast.*' 

We  conclude  these  poetical  extracts  with  the  verses,  entitled,  The  Bri- 
tish Church — that  is  the  English  Church— of  all  the  forms  and  ser- 
vices of  which,  the  author  was  a  most  sincere  and,  it  may  even  be  said^ 
passionate  admirer — and  the  superior  excellence  of  which  to  both  the 
meritricious  ornaments  of  "her  upon  the  hills,"  that  is,  Popery— and  to  the 
undressed  slovenliness  of  "  her  in  the  valley,"  that  is,  Prcsbyterianism, 
in  all  its  forms  and  varieties, — it  is  the  object  of  this  admirably  expressed 
poem  to  point  out  and  to  celebrate : — 

"  I  JOY,  dear  Mother,  when  I  view 
Thy  perfect  lineaments  and  hue 

Both  sweet  and  bright : 
Beauty  in  thee  takes  up  her  place, 
And  dates  her  letters  from  thy  foce. 

When  she  doth  write. 

"  A  fine  aspect  in  fit  array. 
Neither  too  mean,  nor  yet  too  gay, 

Shows  who  is  best : 
Outlandish  looks  may  not  compare ; 
For  all  they  either  painted  are. 

Or  else  undrest. 

**  She  on  the  hills,  which  wantonly 
AUureth  all  in  hope  to  be 

By  her  preferred, 
Hath  kiss'd  so  long  her  painted  shrines, 
That  even  her  face  by  kissing  shines. 

For  her  reward. 

**  She  in  the  valley  is  so  shy 
Of  dressing,  tliat  her  hair  doth  lie 

About  her  ears : 
While  she  avoids  her  neighbour  s  pride. 
She  wholly  goes  on  th*  otner  side, 

And  nothing  wears. 


(( 


But,  dearest  Mother  (what  thoee  miss). 
The  mean  thy  praise  and  glory  is. 

And  long  may  be. 
Blessed  be  God,  whose  love  it  was 
To  double-moat  thee  with  his  grace, 

And  none  but  thee.*" 
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Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Gilfillan-— OMisidering  the  section  of  the 
Presbyterian  commonion  to  which  he  belongs— -than  his  utter  freedom  from 
all  illiberality  of  thought,  and  all  schismatic  prejudices.  This  is  apparent  in 
all  his  productions — and  assuredly,  had  it  been  otherwise^  whatever  might 
have  been  his  rank  or  his  estimation  with  the  small  Ecclesiastical  commun. 
ion  of  which  he  is  at  once  an  eminent  functionary  and  a  distinguished  orna- 
ment, he  never  could  have  attained  to  any  eminence  among  the  liberal- 
minded  and  polished  cultivators  of  the  lUerce  humaniore$.  We  have  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  in  concluding  our  extracts  with  the  following  passage, 
both  as  a  testimony  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  this  editor,  and  as  a  happy 
specimen  of  that  rich  and  beautiful  expression,  which,  when  not  carried 
too  far  by  his  exuberant  imagination,  he  can  occasionally  so  successfully 
employ : — 

^*  Next  to  the  person  of  Christ,  Herbert's  pasmon  was  the  Chmdi  of 
England.  Coleriage  justly  remarks  that  fully  to  aopreciate  him,  the  critic 
must  be  '  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  child  of  the  Church,  and  frcnn  habit, 
conviction,  and  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  ceremoniousnesa  m  piety, 
as  in  manners,  find  her  forms  and  ordinances  aids  of  region,  not  sources  of 
formality/  To  these  qualifications  we  cannot  pretend.  But  althoarii 
'  constitutionally  predisposed  *  to  despise  ceremony,  we  grant,  tiiat  all  uo 
beauty  which  does  exist  in  these  rites  and  forms  has  been  extracted  by 
Herbert,  and  that  he  has  added  to  them  a  supplemental  interest,  and  shed  on 
them  the  gentle  glow  of  his  own  genius.  The  *  Church,'  surrounded  by 
its  immemorial  trees  and  quiet  grave-stones,  hung  with  its  simple  belfry, 
and  with  its  spire  peacefully  pointinfi^  up  like  a  fineer  to  the  sky,  illumin- 
ated within  by  its  painted  ana  storied  wmdows,  with  its  altar,  its  oommnn- 
ion  elements,  its  rustling  Prayer-books,  its  kneeling  worship,  its  deepamens 
and  devout  ejaculations,  its  infants  entering  to  be  baptized  Vikt  new  stars  to 
be  '  named  of  God,*  the  white  surplice  of  me  priest,  the  solemn  tones  of  the 
clerk,  and  the  voice  of  the  organ  arising  ever  and  anon,  like  an  unearthly  ac- 
companiment to  the  devotion  which  it  seems  to  gather  up  in  folds  of  melody 
and  to  lift  to  heaven, — all  this  stands  before  us  m  Herbert*s  verse,  as  in  the 
light  of  an  autumnal  day — a  light  which  can  not  only  beautify  the  decayed, 
and  make  solitary  places  glad,  and  withered  leaves  seem  gold,  but  which 
can  add  a  deeper  beauty  to  the  beautiful,  can  not  only  make  the  earthly 
spiritual,  but  the  spiritual  appear  sacred,  and  the  sacred  divine.  In  what 
a  spirit  of  filial  affection  does  this  Poet,  looking  to  the  '  British  Church,* 
say — 

'"I  icy,  dear  mother,  when  I  view 
Thy  perfect  lineaments  and  hue. 

Both  sweet  and  bright ; 
Beauty  in  thee  takes  up  her  place. 
And  Sites  her  letters  from  thy  fsce. 

When  she  doth  write.* 

So  far,  unquestionably,  he  is  correct.  For  if  goigeous  but  melo-dramatic 
and  meretricious  grandeur  distinguish  the  service  of  the  Chuix^  of  Rome, 
and  if  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  be  marked  by  severe  simplicity, 
approaching,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  the  sublime, — that  of  the  Chuich  or 
England  has  unquestionably  ^  more  beauty  why  it  should  be  desired.'  May 
we  not  conceive  of,  and  shall  there  not  yet  be  realised,  a  still  better  form  of 
worship  than  any  of  the  three,— better,  because  combiBing  all  their  merits 
without  their  defects,  the  simple  psalmody  and  unfbrmal  prayeiB  d[  Scottyi 
devotion,  blended  or  alternated  with  the  rich  music  and  the  outward  lefe- 
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rence  of  the  K^glUh,  azid  relieved  and  beautified  by  a  few  of  the  pictorial 
glories  which  have  exerted  such  power  in  the  Roman  Catholic  aemce,  and 
which  might  be  redeemed  and  deroted  to  other  ends  '<  '* 


LORD  PALMERSTON   AND   THE  PRESBYTERY  OF 
EDINBURGH,— THE  VISITATION  OF  CHOLERA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  the  propriety  of 
appointing  a  day  of  prayer  and  humiliation,  on  account  of  the  visitation 
of  cholera  was  discussed  in  a  somewhat  conversational  way.  The  mod. 
erator,  however,  thought  it  becoming  to  inquire  of  Loni  Palmerston, 
whether,  consistently  with  his  duty,  he  could  state  if  it  were  the  inten- 
tion of  the  sovereign  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  purpose  specified — ^as  of 
course  this  would  supersede  the  becessity  of  a  local  Church  court  purso- 
ing  the  same  course — ^as  well  as  obviate  the  awkwardness  of  having  two 
occasions  with  the  same  johjeci,  and  on  the  same  account.  A  person 
signing  himself  *'  Henry  Fitzroy/'  in  return  sent  the  following  com- 
munication  :— 

'« ^Thitehall,  19th  October,  1863. 

*'  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Palmerston  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant — requesting,  on  behalf  of  the  Presbvtery 
of  Edinburgh,  to  be  informed  whether  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  a  day  of 
national  fast  on  account  of  the  visitation  of  tne  cholera — and  to  state  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  manifestations  of  humble  resignation  to  the  Di- 
vine Will,  and  sincere  acknowledgments  of  human  unworthiness,  are  never 
more  appropriate  than  when  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  afflict  mankind 
wiUi  some  severe  visitation ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  Lord  Palmerston  that 
a  national  fast,  would  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
moment. 

*'  The  Maker  of  the  Universe  has  established  certain  laws  of  Nature  for 
the  planet  in  which  we  live,  and  the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  depends  npon 
the  observance  or  the  neglect  of  those  laws.  One  of  those  laws  connects  health 
with  the  absence  of  those  gaseousexhalations  which  proceed  from  over-crowd- 
ed human  beings,  or  firom  decomposing  substances,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table ;  and  those  same  laws  render  sickness  the  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  exposure  to  those  noxious  influences,  fiut  it  has  at  the  same 
time  pleased  rrovidenco  to  place  it  within  the  power  of  man  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  prevent  or  disperse  such  exhalations  so  as  to  render 
them  narmless ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  attend  to  those  laws  of  Nature, 
and  to  exert  the  fEM^ilties  which  Providence  has  thus  given  to  man  for  his 
own  welfare. 

*^  The  recent  visitation  of  cholera,  which  has  for  the  moment  been  mer- 
cifully checked,  is  an  awful  warning  nven  to  the  people  of  this  realm  that 
they  have  too  much  neglected  their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  that  those 
persons  with  whom  it  rested  to  purify  towns  and  dtie&  and  to  prevent  or  to 
remove  the  causes  of  disease,  have  not  be«i  suffioently  active  in  renird  to 
such  matters.  Lord  Palmerston  would,  theidEore^  mggot  t^at  the  best 
course  which  the  people  of  this  country  can  pursue  to  deserve  that  .the.  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  onoljera  should  be  stayed,  will  be  to  empl^  the  inter- 
val that  will  elapse  between  the  present  time  and  the  beginning  of  next 
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spring  in  planning  and  execating  measures  by  which  those  portions  of  that 
towns  and  cities  which  are  inhabited  by  the  poorest  dasses,  aad  which,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  must  most  need  purification  and  improTement,  maybe 
freed  from  those  causes  and  sources  of  contagion  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
will  infallibly  breed  pestilence,  and  be  fruitful  in  death,  in  spite  of  all  the 
prayers  and  fastings  of  a  united  but  inactive  nation.  When  roan  has  done 
nis  utmost  for  his  own  safety^  then  is  the  time  to  invoke  the  blesaing  of 
Heaven  to  give  effect  to  his  exertions. 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Henry  Fitzrot. 
**  To  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gray, 

Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh." 

This  extraordinary  letter  was  censured  by  all  the  members  of  Presby- 
tery who  delivered  an  opinion  as  to  its  contents.  It  is  certainly  a  poor 
affair,  and  tempts  to  the  desire  that  we  may  have  seen  the  last  of  the 
theology  of  the  Honie  office — especially  with  Lord  Palmerston  and  bii 
sub  as  its  exponents.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  there  exists  a  connec- 
tion betwixt  a  bad  sanitary  condition  of  our  large  towns  particularly, 
and  the  propagation  at  least  of  disease.  There  exists  the  same  connection 
betwixt  the  low  and  scant  diet  of  extreme  poverty,  and  the  reception  of 
disease  into  the  system, — nor  did  we  feel  surprised  on  reading  a  few 
weeks  back,  that  a  poor  woman  somewhere  in  the  **  far  north,"  had  been 
seized  with  a  disease  resembling  that  of  Asiatic  cholera,  after  living  some 
days  on  potatoes  and  water, — and  likely  the  esculant  was  obtained  in  but 
small  quantities.  If  any  of  the  wealthy  of  the  earth  knew  of  this  scene 
of  privation,  they  have  much  to  answer  for,  in  not  opening  the  hand  of 
charity  to  the  sgfferer.  In  many  other  cases  of  af3i<  tion,  we  can  trace 
the  existence  of  a  particular  malady  to  a  physical  causation — oftentimes 
to  the  negligence  and  crimes  of  individuals,  as  when  damp  clothes  are 
long  worn  without  changing — or  damp  sheets  are  slept  in, — or  ardent 
spirits  in  excess  induces  mania  potu.  But  all  this  an  atheist  would  urge 
just  as  well  as  Mr.  Fitzroy,  though  he  might  not  choose  to  ascribe  the 
laws  of  health  to  the  *'  Maker  of  the  universe."  A  part  is  not  the 
whole,  either  in  mathematics  or  any  thing  else.  Mr.  Fitzroy  has  told  a 
part  of  the  truth — but  has  omitted  the  part  more  material,  and  more 
solemn,  because  the  testimony  of  the  word  of  God.  The  amanuensis  of 
the  Home  Secretary  talks  in  the  style  of  Combe  the  phrenologist — and 
would  seem  to  have  borrowed  his  phraseology  from  the  "  Constitution  of 
Man."  Perhaps  in  this  case  the  term  "  laws"  is  not  the  most  appro- 
priate. Its  suitableness  has  been  questioned  by  Archbishop  Whatley — 
while  its  theology  has  engaged  the  animadversion  of  Bishop  Horsley.  It 
is  however  legitimate  to  say,  that  in  the  natural  world,  w*e  are  instructed 
by  uniform  observance  that  certain  connections  betwixt  cause  and  ^fect 
or  sequence  have  been  established  of  so  uniform  a  kind,  that  they  may 
be  held  as  determinations  of  the  Divine  supreme  mind ; — thus  a  stone 
will  fall  to  the  ground  and  water  will  find  its  level.  From  the  amngs- 
ments,  or  if  you  will,  the  comtUution  of  nature,  one  thing  is  likely  to 
produce  another — as  malaria  disease— though  malaria  does  not  always 
produce    the  diseases   associated    with   it,    nor  does   certun    irregu- 
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larities  always  eventuate  in  physical  misery.     But  here  is  the  more 
important  consideration,  and  that  which  affects  the  devout  mind — there 
may  be  severe  mental  and  bodily  ailments  without  the  immediate  pre- 
sence  of  a  physical  cause.     We  find  sober  and  sedate  persons  deprived  of 
reason — temperate  and  spare  men  struck  down  by  apoplexy — and  fevers 
generated  in  abodes  well  ventilated,  well  drained,  and  kept  in  scmpu- 
lous  cleanliness — where  the  immates  too  enjoy,  without  abusing,  the  com- 
forts of  Ufe.     In  the  present  instance,  a  pestilence  whose  birth-place  was 
the  East,  has  found  this  country  in  a  better  sanitary  state  than  h:i8 
obtained  for  centuries. — We  fully  allow  that  diseases  of  such  a  kind,  are 
impressively  instructive  to  the  authorities  of  the  land,  and  to  individuals. 
They  warn  and  admonish  as  to  the  necessity  of  putting  in  operation 
every  means  for  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  streets  and  domiciles. 
Every  town  should  be  thoroughly  drained— every  house  should  be  well 
ventilated  and  provided  with  water — while  all  nuisances  should  be  re- 
moved from  its  vicinity.    The  pestilential,  overcharged,  deadly  grave-yard 
should  be  peremptorily  shut  up,  and  the  dead  interred  beyond  the  limits  of 
great  towns,-— a  necessary,  an  urgent,  a  Christian  expedient,  which  will 
ever  connect  itself  with  the  long  continued — ^the  ardent — the  unrewarded 
efforts  of  that  great  sanitary  reformer,  George  Alfred  Walker  of  London. 
The  nature  of  the  food  and  substances  taken  into  the  body  as  aliment^ 
requires  serious  consideration — and  the  seasons  of  both  labour  and  recrea- 
tion should  be  adjusted  to  each  other,  in  the  way  personal  experience  has 
^hewn  to  be  best.     But  after  all,  the  declaration  of  the  afflicted  patriarch 
holds  true,  and  ever  will  be  true : — **  Affliction  cometh  not  forth  of  the 
dust, — ^neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground.     Yet  man  is  bom 
unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."*     The  experience  of  six  thousand 
years  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  all  the  positions  set  down  by  the 
pen  of  inspiration.     Trouble  comes  without  a  visible  cause — and  man  is 
bom  to  trouble ;  when  situated  in  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to 
health,  we  find  the  child  of  mortality  racked  with  pain — ^buming  in 
fever,  or  palsied  into  the  feebleness  of  infancy,  and  the  obliviousness  or 
wildness  of  idiocy.     God  afflicts  not  in  wrath — but  afflictions  are  a  ne. 
cessary  discipline  to  erring  man — a  necessary  discipline  to  the  matured 
Christian,  as  he  will  be  ready  to  allow  when  taught  thoroughly  to  know 
himself.     Heav^  has  other  and  higher  lessons  to  teach,  than  that  we 
should  institute  a  good  sanitary  system  in  our  towns  and  houses.     Even 
the  physical  trials  of  life  are  meant  to  detach  us  from  the  world — to 
direct  our  contemplation  to  eternity,  and  to  impel  to  profitable  reflections 
on  that  state,  where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  fiy  away.     The  world  to 
come  has  higher  regards  than   these — and  an   efficacy  more  divine, 
as  we  might  say,  is  requisite  to  enable  the  mind  to  appreciate  them 
aright — but  bodily  distress  may  be  rendered  an   instrumentality,  in 
bringing  about  a  communion   betwixt  the  soul  and  the  most  glori- 
\}UB  objects  of  the   upper  sanctuary.      The   more  refined  and  intel. 
lectual   trials  of   life — grief — anxiety— despair  of   attaining  cherished 
aims — ^regret  for  the  departed  creatures  of  our  love^  and  evep  the  pangs 
of  repentenee  may  be  made  subservient  to  our  etemal  interests — l^ing 
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Q8  out  of  burselv^  and  all  below — and  from  the  grierous  contempbtioo 
of  sins  and  shortcoraings^  to  the  fulness  and  sufficiency  which  is  m  the 
Creator^ — to  meek^  and  penitential^  and  self-loathing  prostration  befint  a 
Ood  that  delighteth  in  mercy.  There  are  connections  therefore  betwixt 
the  purposes  of  grace  and  the  sufferings  of  the  present  scene — more 
important^  we  repeat  it^  than  the  relation  which  subsists  betwixt  physical 
mfld-arrangements  and  disease ; — viewed  in  such  a  light  the  ailments  of 
the  body^  and  the  distresses  which  weigh  down  the  soulj  and  render  it 
exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death,  are  "  blessings  in  disguise.*  Nor 
is  it  travelling  out  of  the  case  to  notice  the  ills  which  afflict  men  in  their 
estate.  Political  economy  has  its  general  lessons  of  wisdom  as  to  the 
nature  of  public  wealth,  and  the  means  of  producing  commercial  and 
pecuniary  well-being — and  several  literary  works  of  more  or  less  merit 
are  employed  in  teaching  individuals  how  best  to  deport  themselves  in 
attaining  independence  and  comfort.  In  both  cases  of  instruction  some- 
thing  useful  may  be  learnt ;  but  no  general  rules  will  suit  all  dream- 
stances — ^nor  may  the  greatest  prudence  or  most  pains-taking  industry 
secure  even  a  measure  of  economic  prosperity  to  individuals.  It  is  a 
hard,  nay,  a  sort  of  infidel  sentiment,  to  hold  the  poor  as  guilty  of  im- 
prudence or  vice.  It  was  a  kind  of  maxim  with  a  great  Jew  millionaire^ 
one  of  the  Rothschilds,*  to  shun  the  unfortunate.  Certainly  his  Scriptures 
taught  a  very  different  and  a  more  benevolent  lesson.  In  those  holy  books 
we  find  that  trials  and  privations,  and  the  "world's  dread  laugh"  was 
frequently  the  lot  of  worthies  of^  the  highest  fame  and  most  exalted  po- 
sition. David  figures  as  a  refused  beggar,  and  Jeremiah  pines  in  a  foul 
and  loathsome  dungeon.  Daniel  is  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  and  the  three 
heroic  servants  of  the  God  of  Israel  are  cast  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace. 
Of  the  afflictions  of  many  of  those  saints  of  a  former  dispensation,  wa 
have  a  subHme  and  thrilling  account  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
where  the  Apostle  unfolds  and  celebrates  the  triumphs  of  faith  in  the 
Eternal.  But  descending  from  a  theme  so  lofly,  to  mere  common-pkee 
and  squalid  poverty — to  that  condition  in  which  the  very  necessaries  of 
life  may  be  obtained  with  difficulty,  or  for  a  season  be  awanting — in 
which  the  poor  man's  raiment  is  scanty,  and  his  abode  mean  and  un« 
com(brtable»-how  oflen  is  such  experience  that  of  real  worth.  The 
cold  proud  sceptical  philosopher  may  regard  all  this  as  the  fruits  and  re- 
suits  of  folly  or  vice, — but  it  may  be  something  different — a  part  of  th« 
discipline  of  the  child  of  God,  the  heir  of  eternal  life.  The  man  bora 
blind  was  not  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  vision  on  idccount  of  bis 
own  sins  or  those  of  his  parents, — but  for  a  purposq  benevolent  and  wise 
in  the  government  of  the  Almighty.  The  same  happens  in  numerous 
instances  where  the  good  things  of  this  life  are  denied.  It  was  a  Laia- 
rus  who  was  carried  by  the  Angels  into  Abraham's  bosom — washed,  and 
justified,  and  sanctified.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  betwixt  wealth 
and  depravity,  any  more  than  betwixt  poverty  and  merit.  But  slf 
conversant  with  life  are  well  aware  that  large  fortunes  have  been  aeeum- 
ulated  by  the  worst  of  means — that  the  wicked  in  the  preaent  woiid 
lire  often  singularly  lucky — a  phenomenon  which,  many  centuries  back, 
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perplexed  the  mind  of  David.  A  fool  often  has  wealth  aceumulated 
upon  him  he  scarcely  knows  how,  and  in  spite  of  his  feebleness  of 
intellect ;  nor  would  such  good  fortune  always  appear  to  depend  upon 
sustained  assiduity  in  trade  pursuits,  which  very  onlinary  men  are  cap. 
able  of  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  contemporaries  of  su- 
perior intellect — ^but  would  seem  to  be  the  "/ate"  as  some  would  say,  of 
certain  favoured  people.  Hence  the  proverb  that  ''one  man  is  bom 
ftith  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  another  with  a  wooden  ladU"  Such  a 
view  of  the  or^nations  of  providence  is  justified  by  a  large  induction  of 
particulars.  And  as  respects  talent  and  name,  how  often  do  we  find 
high  ability  and  solid  worth  made  to  give  way  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
sciolist,  and  the  mysterious  respectability  of  the  favourite  of  a  clique  or 
sect — or  the  man  of  mystery  whose  title  to  esteem  and  influence  no  one 
can  define  nor  describe.  But  perhaps,  in  such  a  discussion,  we  are  going 
too  far  beyond  the  subject  proper  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  con- 
nection. 

That,  under  circumstances  of  distress,  prayer  has  its  propriety,  all  be- 
lievers in  revelation  will  avow.  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
is  a  divine  command — and  elsewhere  in  scripture  we  have  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  expedient  being  resorted  to  where  human  agency 
was  quite  powerless  to  bring  relief.  *'  Is  any  man  afflicted,  let  him 
pray  !  "  says  St.  James,  and  this  resource  is  most  natural  and  most  be^ 
coming  under  the  circumstances.  Human  means,  of  course,  should  be 
used.  In  the  case  under  notice,  measures  revealed  by  science,  or  dictated 
by  experience,  or  suggested  by  common  sense,  should  be  taken  to  mi*^ 
tigate  the  violence  of  pestilence,  or  to  ward  off  its  approaches.  But  the 
malady  was  not  originally  produced  by  bad  sanitary  arrangements-— and 
it  may  rage  where  the  best  arrangements  of  a  sanitary  nature  have  been 
carried  out.  The  disease  at  times  passes  by  the  row  of  dingy  impure 
hovels,  and  sweeps  off  the  opulent,  whose  homes  abound  in  comfort,  and 
are  provided  with  appliances  the  most  suitable  for  maintaining  health; 
And  even  those  who  dwell  (often  ftvm  the  force  of  circumstances  they 
cannot  control)  in  abodes  least  adapted  to  physical  welfiune,  demand 
our  sympathy.  It  would  be  indeed  a  good  thing  were  it  the  will  of 
God  to  spare  industrious  parents,  whose  illness,  not  to  say  removal  from 
the  present  scene,  must  in  many  cases  produce  great  misery.  But  of  mighty 
consequence  is  prayer,  that  all  may  be  stirred  up  to^acknowledge  the  hand 
of  omnipotence,  and  of  paternal  love  in  such  dispensations.  Humiliation 
too,  is  specially  required,  for  all  are  sinners— many  among  us  great  sin- 
ners— and  the  best  of  Christians  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God.  "  I  sin,  and  repent  me  of  my  sins,  and  sin  in  repenting," 
said  Bishop  Beveridge,  ''  so  that  I  may  say  my  whole  life  is  one  course 
of  sin."  Qod  is  made  known  to  us  as  the  hearer  of  prayer— as  the  high 
and  holy  one  who  will  dwell  with  him  that  is  humble  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit.  The  suitableness  of  humility  in  the  case  of  sinners,  miserable  and 
guilty  sinners,  requires  no  vindication.  As  respects  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
this  is  no  doubt  contingent  in  all  cases  of  a  temporal  nature.  It  may 
not  please  God  to  interdict  the  movements  of  the  pestilence,  or  to  raise* 
the  sick  it  has  struck  down  in  helpless  feebleness  and  pain.     The  pur- 
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poae  fw  which  the  visitation  was  sent,  may  by  no  meant  be*  realised 
simply  in  the  disposition  to  pray  for  deliverance — a  state  of  mind  whidi 
in  certain  instances  is  purely  selfish.  But  evangelical  prayer — ^the  prayer 
of  the  sincere  devout  soul,  made  in  the  name  of  Jesu8>  and  accompanied 
by  unfeigned  humility  and  penitence  may  be  heard  and  answered.  And 
particularly  so  where  many  unite  in  one  fervent  supplication  to  the  throne 
of  grace.  And  should  the  answer  desired  be  delayed,  (so  the  divine  wis- 
dom at  times  does  act)  prayer  has  a  reflex  influence  on  the  devout  mind, 
rendering  it  more  docile,  more  heavenly  in  its  aspirations,  and  more 
benevolently  disposed  towards  human  misery — ^and  thus  in  some  sort  an 
answer  to  prayer  is  afforded  in  the  very  spirit  of  prayer-— the  necessity 
for  affliction  being  abated  in  the  very  temper  produced  under  circum« 
stances  of  correction  and  trial. 
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No.  IV.    Part  II. 
tNTBMt»BIlANCB  AND  DRUNKENNESS — TEMPBRANCB  AND  TBBTOTALISM. 

Wb  resume  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Intemperance,  which  want 
of  space  compelled  us  to  break  off  somewhat  abruptly  in  last  number. 
We  had  discussed  the  general  questions  of  Temperance  and  Total  Absti. 
nence,  and  were  treating  .of  the  occasions  of  intemperate  habits.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  which  we  have  already  enumerated,  one  most  fertile  and 
secretly- working  occasion  of  an  intempemte  life,  has  been  ^'  the  permiuwn 
to  grocers  to  sell  whisky  in  email  quantities  over  the  counter."  The  evil 
consequences  of  this  most  insidious  agent  in  the  formation  of  intempe- 
rate habits  among  the  female  domestic  servants,  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  tradesmen  of  large  towns,  are  incalculable.  Thesi 
glass-of. whisky  grocers'  shops  are  great  dmnkard.makers,  and  they  may 
not  inappropriately  be  called  the  Nurseries  or  In/ant  Schools  of  the 
drunkenness  of  the  laboring  classes  ;  for  here  it  is  that  the  once  tempe- 
rate oft  first  taste  the  fatal  poison,  and  commence  the  infancy  of  their 
career, — learn  their  alphabet  of  intemperance, — are  nurtured  and  edu- 
cated,— soon  go  daily,  but  we  fear  "not  unwillingly  to  school," — no  truant 
played,  no  holiday  asked,  become  expert  scholars,  neglecting  all  other 
lessons  but  the  one  of  habitual  tippling,  and  giving  up  by  degrees  the 
food  for  which  they  fli-st  frequented  these  shops ;  and  when  their  edu- 
cation  is  well  nigh  complete,  leave  this  their  training  establishment  for 
the  more  advanced  school, — ^the  regular  whisky  shop.  Such  is  the  slow 
progressive  course,  perhaps,  with  the  families  of  the  working  men ;  but 
with  the  female  servant  the  operation  is  generally  much  more  rapid  and 
more  disastrous.  She  may  have  often  resisted  the  temptation  offered ; 
but  at  last,  in  some  evil  hour,  he  '*  who  goeth  about,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour,"  secures  his  victim  ;  and  with  her  the  once  tasting,  if  dif* 
covered,  may  be  ruin.  She  is  dismissed  from  her  situation,  and  now 
•^ without  character,  is  ruthlessly  driven  forth  on  the  wide  world ;  and  in 
such  a  case,  with  the  ungenerous  feelings  of  society,  there  it,  humanly 
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speaking,  scarcely  locus  penitenliae.  This  vile  system  has  been  beyond 
conception  the  means  of  swelling  the  number  of  those  unfortunates  who 
throng  our  alleys  and  abound  in  our  streets  ;  and  we  tell  no  idle  tale  in 
order  to  enlist  sympathy  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  often  more  "  sinned 
against  than  sinning ;"  but  we  speak  the  plain  authenticated  truth. 
Let  him  who  doubts  this  investigate  for  himself,  before  be  ven- 
tures to  deny  what  will  be  found  to  be  a  fact.  But  it  is  not  only  to 
the  purchasers  at  these  shops  that  the  pi*aotice  is  injurious.  It  spoils 
fair  trading,  and  makes  an  improper  rivalry  among  the  grocers  them- 
selves.  The  large  profit  derived  from  the  whisky,  and  the  compensating 
increase  in  the  larger  sale  of  coffee,  tea,  &c.,  not  only  induce,  but  enable 
them  to  sell  their  articles  cheaper  than  those  who  do  not  deal  in  spirits. 
Besides  the  actual  sale  of  spirits,  many  a  glass  is  given  as  a  douceur  on 
paying  the  account,  and  as  an  inducement  to  return  to  the  shop.  These 
grocers  have  less  excuse  than  the  pure  whisky-dealers.  But  apart  from 
the  evil  effects  which  these  vendors  of  spirits  bring  on  the  community 
and  fair  trading,  the  sad  moral  results  to  themselves  and  their  families, 
are  sufficient  to  deter  any  from  pursuing  that  calling.  We  have  a  note 
of  22  cases  m  one  town.  The  result  was,  that  out  of  the  2£  only  one 
family  remained  sober,  and  most  of  them  were  of  sober  habits  when  they 
commenced  ;  in  12  the  whole  family  became  drunkards,  and  in  the  other 
9  the  man^  the  wife,  or  some  of  the  family,  formed  intemperate  habits. 

We  mean  not  to  traverse  the  wide  and  intricate  region  of  occasions 
of  intemperance ;  we  desire  only  to  point  out  the  more  flagrant  and 
prominent,  but  we  cannot  omit  one  more — one,  which  is  beyond  ques- 
tion a  cause  of  intemperance — the  wretched  state  of  Ike  dwellings  of  the 
working  masses.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  this  topic,  as  we  have  already 
shewn  sufficiently  its  evil  effects.*  There  is  here  an  accumulation  of  im- 
pulses and  inducements  to  whisky  drinking.  The  nauseous  smell  and 
close  atmosphere  of  their  dirty  hovels,  and  the  total  want  of  comforl^-^ 
how  inappropriate  the  use  of  this  word  here^  hallowed  as  it  is  with  being 
associated  with  another  native  word  home,  which  is  totally  unknown 
in  these  abodes,— -all  these  operate  to  drive  the  inhabitant  from  his  mise- 
rable  dwelling  to  seek  some  better  shelter ;  and  where  else,  in  the  ab« 
sence  of  any  other  place,  can  he  go  but  to  the  public-house,  offering 
warmth,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  there  to  dissipate  his  cares  and  wretch- 
edness by  the  body  and  soul-destroying  fire-water. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  real  and  substantial  occasions  of  intemperance  ; 
and  though  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  operate,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  do  act  in  creating  drunk* 
ards. 

Rbmedies. — Let  us  now  direct  attention  to  the  remedies  by  which  this 
great  evil  is  to  be  subdued.  It  would  be  bold,  if  not  presumptuous,  to 
assert  that  we  had  discovered  a  cure  or  series  of  cures  to  meet  the  many 
varied  forms  of  this  hydra,  headed  pestilence.  All  that  we  can  hope  to  do 
is,  by  throwing  in  our  mite,  to  contribute  in  some  degree,  however  smallj 
to  the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable  object.  Seeing  that  the  causes 
and  occasions  of  this  vice  are  so  numerous  and  diverse  in  their  character 
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and  action^  there  will  be  required  a  variety  of  different  remedies  to 
operate  on  these  different  phases  ;  for  it  is  not  by  any  one  remedy  or  dass 
of  remedies,  however  excellent,  that  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  Howef»^ 
anxious  to  see  the  diffusion  of  temperance,  we  can  never  look  forward  to 
the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  the  more  extreme  zealots — the  arrival  of 
a  total  abstinence  millennium,  when  there  shall  have  been  found  a  remedy, 
imiversally  and  permanently  operating,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Reason  and  experience  teach  us  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  a^ 
plication  of  general  principles,  however  correct,  but  the  use  of  parti- 
cular means  adapted  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  evil,  will  promote  the 
end  in  view — the  prevention  of  intemperance.  The  very  partial  success 
which  has  hitherto  attended  all  the  many  benevolent  schemes  Tor  its  ac 
complishment,  must  force  from  every  one  the  recognition  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  this  question.  The  diminution — we  can  hardly  hazard  to 
say  suppression,  however  much  we  may  wish  it — may  be  attained  by 
direct  or  indirect  means  or  partly  by  both,  by  measures  coerdve,  volun- 
tary or  inducive,  or  by  all  of  them  combined  We  prefer  the  indireet 
and  inducive  measures,  being  convinced  that  whatever  beneficial  result  ii 
effected  in  this  way,  will  be  at  once  more  salutary  and  permanent.  The 
process  in  the  one  case  is  natural,  and  steadily  progressive,  while  in  the 
other,  it  is  forced  and  sudden,  with  a  lurking  disposition  to  resist  and 
oppose.  We  propose  to  consider  these  three  remedial  means,  the  eoerdvej 
the  voluntary,  and  the  inducive  ;  the  two  first  may  be  regarded  as  direct, 
the  third  as  indirect  in  its  operation. 

1.  Coercive  measures,.  The  compulsory  mode  does  not  meet  with 
our  approbation ;  and  we  place  but  little  faith  in  legislative  enactments, 
for  this  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  we 
reject  altogether  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  The  scheme  for  the 
total  banishment  of  these  strong  drinks  is  assuredly  Utopian,  though 
instances  of  their  expulsion  can  be  adduced  from  the  other  side  of  ^ 
Atlantic,  and  the  apparent  success  which  has  attended  the  operation  of 
the  liquor  law  in  these  States,  may  controvert  in  some  decree  this  i^e- 
gation  of  the  attempt  being  Utopian.  We  seek  not  to  disregard  these 
examples,  and  wish  them  all  success ;  but  it  is  most  improbable,  ssy 
scarcely  possible,  that  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  could  be  ever 
so  generally  controlled  as  to  permit  a  similar  law  to  be  passed ;  and, 
though  the  legislature  were  at  any  time  to  make  such  an  enactment,  we 
question  much  its  ever  being  enforced,  or  at  any  rate  generally  observed. 
It  is  of  that  character,  that,  unless  public  opinion  and  consent  were  a|K 
proving,  it  could  not  be  worked.  The  feelings  of  the  nation  would  revdt 
at  what  would  be  considered  so  direct  and  startling  an  interference  witk 
their  personal  libeHy,  independence,  and  conscientious  conviction — suffi- 
cient reason  certainly  to  excite  opposition  to  any  measure,  however  intriim- 
cally  good.  We  cannot  allow,  however,  that  all  acts  of  the  le^palatove^ 
pohibiting  certain  things,  or  confining  their  operation  within  prescribed 
limits,  are  to  be  classed  in  the  category  of  coercives,  but  may  be  lather 
styled  non-permissive.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  actual  restiVBt, 
and  not  permitting, — ^between  prohibition,  and  holding  out  induoement 
and  encouragement.  Though  diere  should  be  no  interference  with  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject  sKniteieXV}  ^xsosftiicted,  it  cannot  be  denied  thai,  in 
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lain  things,  individual  privilege  or  advantage  must  be  waived, — that  every 
one  must  in  some  degree  give  up  his  liberty  for  the  common  weal.  We 
may  illustrate  our  meaning  by  adducing  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by 
the  shutting  of  shops.  No  man  in  this  Christian  country,  with  a  well 
regulated  mind,  will  maintain  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  several  shopkeepers.  It  is  one  of  those  matters  which  falls 
distinctly  within  the  province  of  a  regulating  government.  If  all  shops, 
even  those  of  provision  merchants,  bakers,  &c.,  must  be  shut,  it  requires 
great  hardihood  to  argue  that  there  should  be  an  exception  in  &vor  of 
whisky  dealers, — and  yet  this  very  exception  has  subsisted,  and  its  con- 
tinuance is  defended  by  many  boldly  and  strenuously*  though,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  on  most  insufficient  grounds.  If  all  others  were  allowed 
to  be  open,  then  they  should  be  permitted,  but  with  all  others  shut,  these 
being  open  is  an  exceptional  permission  in  their  favor,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  this  permission,  could  only  reduce  it  to  the  non-permissive.  The'  ad- 
vocates for  the  exclusive  privilege  in  favor  of  whisky  dealers,  are  bound 
to  shew  some  substantial  ground  for  this  partial  exception.  This  they 
fail  entirely  to  do.  There  is  no  foundation  to  warrant  such  a  departure 
from  the  common  rule.  Why  should  not  all  those  who  wish  spirits  be 
obliged  to  buy  it  on  Saturday,  as  well  as  what  is  actually  necessary  for 
their  bodily  sustenance  ?  Upon  what  plea  can  they  found  the  keeping 
open  of  whisky  shops  on  Sundays  in  towns  ?  It  cannot  be  that  it  is 
either  necessary  or  merciful — for  even  the  greatest  opponent  of  shutting 
them,  will  hardly  affirm  that  any  one  would  suffer  injury  by  theur  be- 
ing  all  closed.  On  the  contrary,  we  unhesitatingly  maintain  that  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  temptation  to  many  who  otherwise 
would  have  abstained  on  that  day,  either  from  the  absence  of  the  tempt- 
ation, or  from  the  impossibility  of  gratifying  their  propensity  for  intoxica- 
ting drink:  We  go  even  further,  and  we  allege,  without  fear  of  contra, 
diction,  that  it  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  the  breaking  of  many  a  good  re- 
solution, firmly,  and  solemnly,  it  may  be,  made  on  the  Saturday  night, 
to  refiiain  from  indulging  in  spirits.  What  man  is  sufficient  to  resist 
strong  temptation,  especially  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  private  pcuuion^ 
or  if  accompanied  with  the  fascinating  and  attractive  pleasure  of  social 
companionship  ?  Till  very  recently,  these  were  pure  whisky  shops,  and 
nothing  but  drink  could  be  procured  there.  The  ardent  spirits, — 
for  we  venture  to  think  that  they  formed  nine- tenths  of  the  de- 
mands,—can  never  be  pleaded  as  necessary.  There  can  be  no  alle- 
gation of  hardship,  that  the  working  man  is  denied  the  opportunity 
of  having  a  glass  at  the  public  house,  on  the  ground  that  the  man  in 
better  circumstances  can  have  his  wine,  spirits,  or  beer ;  for  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other  there  remains  the  privilege— which  we  seek  not  to  deny 
to  any— of  having  what  he  likes  at  his  own  house.  We  are  aware  that 
most  of  those  dram  shops  have  now  some  eatables,  sandwiches,  and  such 
like;  but  we  fear  much  that  in  most  instances  these  are  supplied  with  the 
unworthy  object  of  drawing  the  victims  into  the  &tal  snare,  in  the  same 
way  as  Uie  poor  wretches  are  drawn  to  the  gaming-tables  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  above  system  is  based  on  a  fallacy— 4uid  its  advocates  are  with- 
out excuse  in  seeldng  to  preserve  suiih  an  anomaly  and  inconsUt* 
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ency  on  the  statute  book  of  this  Christian  country.     Glad  are   wethat 
Scotland, — thanks  to  Lord  Kinnaird,  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie,  and  othen, 
and  to  the  enumeration  of  Sabbath  tipplers  on  Sunday  the  6th  March, 
—has,  at  last,  taken  the  important   step   towards   removing  the  too 
well  deserved  stigma  from  the  character  of   her  people.     In   country 
villages,  these   publics   are    generally  small   inns,   and  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  shutting  them  up  entirely.     We  have  no  hesitation 
in  giving  our  hearty  concurrence  to  this  clause  in  Mr.  Forbes  Macken- 
zie's  bill — we  think  it  an  instalment  in  the  right  direction^  and  fondly 
look  for  much  good  from  its  operation  ;  but  we  would  not  stop  short  here, 
expecting  that  the  good  is  to  be  effected  by  the  mere  act  of  shutting  the 
dram-shops.     If  reliance  is  placed  on  this,  we  apprehend  much  serious 
evil  in  other  respects,  and  hope  for  very  little  good  in  the  diminution  of 
actual  drinking.     We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  between  40  and 
50,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of  Edinburgh,  were  found 
to  have  firequented  these  places  on  Sunday,  and  we  are  not  unmindful 
that  we  have  not  only  averred  that  the  wretched  condition  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  working-classes  is  the  greatest  cause  of  their  degradation ;  but  that 
we  have  placed  this  very  evil  in  the  foreground  of  the  occasions  of  the  for- 
mation of  intemperate  habits.     We  feel  that  if  we  took  our  stand  here, 
our  position  were  a  sad  dilemma,  from  which  it  would  be  &r  from  easy 
to  extricate  ourselves  satisfactorily.     We  have  not,  however,  examined 
this  nice  and  intricate  question  superficially,  nor  do  we  come  altogether 
unprepared  regarding  the  further  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  follow  up 
this  commencement  of  a  good  work.     Our  proposal  is,  that  ooffee-houaes 
and  refreshment  rooms  should  be  provided  in  various  parts  of  the  towns, 
and  allowed  to  be  open  on  Sundays,  in  the  morning  from  seven  or  ei^t 
till  ten  o'clock,  and  closed  till  four,  except  between  the  church  services. 
Besides  these,  there  should  be  large  rooms  opened  in  suitable  parts  of  the 
town  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working-classes,  open  afler  the  afUr- 
noon  church,  in  which  should  be  placed  at  all  times  religious  peiiodicals, 
magazines,  and  good  moral  books.     We  are  aware  that  we  tread  on 
somewhat  delicate  ground  ;  but  we  confess,  that  however  anxious  we  are 
for  the  strictest  observance  of  the  Day  of  Rest,  we  are  not  sensible  that 
we,  by  this,  overstep  the  proper  limits  ;  it  seems  the  only  possible  way 
in  which  we  can  provide  for  the  wholesome  and  beneficial  advantage,  not 
only  of  those  who  frequent  the  public  houses,  but  of  the  laboring  classes 
generally.     Thus  also  is  removed  the  only  plea  which  can  be  set  up  in 
defence  of  the  opening  of  these  whisky  shops,  that  they  are  places  of 
refreshment.     There  will  be  a  vacuum  created  by  the  shutting  of  these 
houses  which  must  be  in  some  way  filled  up.    This  humbly  appears  to  oi 
the  mode  of  supplying  it  in  the  least  injurious  manner,  viewed  physically, 
intellectually,  morally,  and  religiously ;  but  we  are  open  to  conviction  if 
any  better  mode  be  suggested.    We  highly  approve  of  the  enactment,  but 
if  nothing  is  done  to  supply  the  want  thus  caused,  harm  will  be  done  in- 
stead of  good.   It  is  manifest  that  something  must  be  done,  and  that  forth- 
with ;  for  the  sermons,  churches,  or  schools,  will  not  attract  those  who 
have  followed  such  practices.     But  independently  of  these,  some  meanft 
must  be  devised  of  giving  those  who  are  pent  up  in  large,  ding}^«  ill^TeDti- 
lated^  and  badly  Ugl^lei  a\K)&SJ&,  ^\)^\.\»t  «&fiom^modation  on  the  day  of  iHt* 
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Daring  the  week-days  they  are  at  their  ordinary  occupation,  and  are  little 
in  their  houses,  but  on  Sundays  they  must  be  there  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  day,  and  in  winter  and  in  bad  weather  for  the  whole  time,  as 
they  cannot  be  in  the  open  air.  The  question  is  forced  on  us,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  To  us  no  plan  appears  so  practicable  and  suitable  as  that  which 
we  have  proposed.  These  large  rooms,  with  the  opportunity  of  getting 
refireshments  if  desired,  are  surely  to  be  preferred  to  the  public  houses, — 
and  certainly,  unless  something  of  the  sort  is  provided,  the  enactment, 
which,  this  done,  will  do  an  immensity  of  good,  will  be  effete,  nay  produc- 
tive of  evil,  and  a  return  to  the  old  system.  Between  this,  or  something 
similar,  and  the  old  system,  there  is  no  choice.  We  seek  not  here  to  en- 
ter on  the  difficult  question  as  to  what  publications  should  be  allowed  and 
what  should  be  excluded.  This  must  be  left  very  much  to  future  ar- 
rangement. Wherever  private  individuals  opened  these  rooms,  it  would 
be  in  their  power  to  exclude  what  they  please ;  but  where  either  an 
association  or  a  society  set  them  a-going,  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
majority  must  regulate  the  minority.  Such,  of  course,  would  be  the 
practical  result.  It  is  the  desire  to  see  this  most  beneficial  measure, — 
the  shutting  of  the  whisky  shops  on  Sunday,  successfully  carried  into 
effect  which  has  dictated  these  remarks.  We  belong  not  to  the  Utilita- 
rian, nor  to  the  Anti-Sabbatarian  school ;  but  we  are  sincerely  anxious 
to  have  the  sacred  day  preserved  as  a  true  day  of  rest,  especially  to  the 
hard-working  man,  and  him  and  his  family  rescued  from  turning  it  into 
a  day  of  dissipation,  and  led  into  the  way  of  improving  it  to  the  glory  of 
his  Creator,  and  thereby  to  his  own  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 
■  If  what  we  have  suggested  were  followed  out,  it  would  practicsdly 
tend  in  a  simple  and  salutary  way  to  diminish  the  amount  of  Sabbath 
desecration ;  tor  the  working  man  would  here  find  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing health  and  rest,  instead  of,  as  too  oflen,  seeking  it  from  the  railway 
excursion,  by  which  he  converts  the  day  of  rest  into  a  day  of  pleasure, 
the  holy  day  into  a  holiday,  and  deprives  his  fellow- workman,  the  rail- 
way man,  of  his  day  of  rest.* 

Among  those  measures  which  may  be  reckoned  coercive,  are  the  two 
other  subjects  of  legislative  enactment — the  Duties  and  the  Licences. 
1.  As  to  the  vexed  question  of  duties  on  spirits,  there  are  many  con. 
flicting  opinions,  and  a  variety  of  statistics  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of 
each  side  of  the  question.  We  are  really  at  a  loss  to  deteitnine  which 
way  the  balance  tends,  so  much  is  there  which  weighs  in  the  one  scale 
and  in  the  other.  We  would  be  strenuous  advocates  for  raising  the 
price,  were  we  really  convinced  that  this  would  accomplish  the  object ; 
but  experience  has  proved  that  this  has  not  sensibly  affected  the 
amount  of  intemperance,  though  it  may  have  decreased  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  spirits  paying  duty.  The  supply  is  kept  up  by  smuggling,  and 
thus  another  evil  is  introduced.  It  seems  too  late  now  to  increase  the 
duties.  The  true  course  appears  to  be  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is  at  present ; 
for,  as  little  or  no  illicit  distillation  exists,  the  medium  may  be  said  to 
have  been  reached. 

2.  With  regard  to  Licences,  we  have  more  difficulty.     It  has  been  a 

*  We  mean  not  to  paae  by  public  parks  and  gardens,  but  these  do  not  oome 
witbia  the  scope  of  our  remarks  at  present. 
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matter  of  considerable  attention  lately,  both  within  and  without  the 
Legislature.    With  the  most  anxious  desire  for  the  advantage  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  with  no  bias  towards  any  particular  daas^  we 
are  neither  so  short-sighted  nor  so  narrow.minded  as  to  allow  the  inte- 
rests of  a  few  individuals,  or  even  of  a  particular  order,  however  impor- 
tant, to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great  public  reformation.     We  re^^eet 
both  freedom  of  traie — we  mean  not  "  Free  trade," — and  the  libotyof 
the  subject ;  but  both  of  these  must  be  subjected  to  those  restrictiooi 
which  are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community.     Having  aL 
ready  indicated  the  vast  number  of  tippling*houses  as  one  of  the  greatest 
makers  of  drunkards,  we  must  point  to  their  diminution  as  one  of  the 
remedies ;  and  were  we  persuaded  that  their  total  abolition  would  ef- 
feet  the  object,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  plead  for  it.     It  is  not  the 
interests  of  the  publicans,   even  were  they  the  most  respectaUe  and 
respected  class,  which  would  prevent  us  advocating  this  sweeping  mea- 
sure ;  but   it  is  the  much  more  valuable  and  extensive  interests  of 
the  whole  humbler  classes  which  dicta^  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
Were  not  the  com.laws  abolished  to  the  unquestioned  injury  of  a  large 
and  deserving  class  in  the  country,  because  this  was  considered  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  workmg  classes  ?     Shall  then  the  interests  of  so 
small  and  unimportant  a  class  as  the  spirit  dealers  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
any  measure  which  may  be  judged  necessary  and  beneficial  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  ?     No  such  tenderness  moves  us ;  nor  is  it  be- 
cause we  do  not  think  that  if  this  were  possible,  that  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial.     No ;  it  is  the  impossibihty  of  this  result  which  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  attempt  would-be  apt  to  defeat  the  object  desired.     As  to 
the  mode  of  effecting  a  dimmution,  there  is  no  doubt  difficulty,  but  not 
the  improbability,  if  not  impossibility,  which  prevents  the  abolition.    It 
is  a  very  different  matter  to  remove  a  thing  and  to  restrain  it  within  due 
limits.    The  one  may  be  injurious  and  destructive ;  the  other,  wholesome 
and  conservative.     The  very  fact  that  these  houses  are  licensed,  suggests 
and  implies  the  idea  of  restraint.     Licenses  are  granted  not  so  much 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue  as  for  the  means  of  control.     It  must  be  ac 
knowledged  that  it  is  far  from  easy  to  draw  the  Une  of  distinction,  and 
to  lay  down  regulations  as  to  when,  how,  where,  and  to  what  extent, 
they  should  be  granted.     In  towns  some  rule  might  be  found  ;  but  in 
the  country,  no  such  arbitrary  proceeding  could  be  adopted ;  for  what  may 
be  right  in  one  district,  may  be  wrong  in  another ;  it  must  be  left,  in 
these  circumstances,  almost  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  those  to  whom  the 
power  of  granting  the  licences  shall  be  given.  The  number  of  licences  should 
certainly  be  greatly  diminished.     In  towns,  they  should  be  only  granted 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  limited  in  each  pansh,  and 
also  at  certain  distances  from  each  other.     Furthermore,  the  itrictest 
scrutiny  should  be  made  into  the  characters  of  those  who  apply ;  a  per- 
fect superintendence  over  them  should  be  kept ;  and  ample  powers  given 
to  the  licensing  magistrates  to  refuse  and  witiidraw  them.    .The  number 
of  those  entrusted  with  this  duty  should  be  small,  in  order  to  increaie 
the  responsibility;  and  they  might  be  styled  "  The  Licensing  Ma^ 
trates."    We  would  prefer  no  appeal,  but  if  so,  to  the  Sheriff  dinet, 
Ifbose  judgment  should  be  final.    Strict  rules  should  be  drawn  focf  woA 
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isflued^  with  the  licence^  the  observance  of  which  Bhould  be  rigidly  eiw 
forced,  or  complaint  made  to  the  licensing  magistrates,  with  appeal,  if 
any,  to  the  sheriff.  In  order  to  the  suppression  of  the  illicit  sale^  strin-* 
gent  laws  should  be. passed. 

2.  Voluntary  measures, — Under  this  head  may  be  classed  all  meant 
which  individuals  of  their  own  free  will  use  for  this  purpose.  Many  of 
these  are  most  commendable,  and  we  cannot  too  highly  applaud  those  who 
exercise  self-denial  to  accomplish  a  good  object.  The  temperance  pledge^ 
though  partaking  of  the  self-coercive,  is  voluntarily  imposed.  We  do 
not  approve  of  these  pledges^  for  they  are  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  because  a  feeling  of  restraint  always  haunts  one ;  and  the  correspond- 
ing desire  for  indulging  in  the  forbidden  draught,  generally  accompanies 
it.  The  firm  resolution  to  abandon  intemperance,  or  refrain  from  becom- 
ing intemperate,  formed  with  a  trust  in  God's  grace  and  aid^  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  effectual.  The  one  relies  too  much  on  man's  strength  ;  the 
other  acknowledges  man's  weakness,  and  craves  support  from  the  Most 
High  ;  therefore,  the  consequent  failure  of  the  one,  and  the  greater  suc- 
cess of  the  other.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  great 
proportion  who  violate  the  pledge,  quoted  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  ; 
and  we  would  repeat  what  was  there  said  regarding  this  matter. 

3.  Inducive  m€<Mure«.-— Much  may  be  done  by  the  two  preceding 
means,  but  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  compulsory  enactments  or  voluntary 
engagements,  fall  far  short  of  the  success  which  will  attend  indirect 
and  inducive  measures.  The  vast  influence  of  this  mode  of  operation, 
if  properly  carried  out,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  mere  forced 
or  voluntary  abstinence  from  any  liquors,  in  the  common  nature  of 
things,  and  by  reason  of  man's  natural  constitution,  cannot  effect  a  tho« 
rough  or  permanent  reformation.  By  the  abstraction  of  any  article  from 
the  ordinary  consumption,  there  is  created  a  want  to  be  supplied,  a  va- 
cuum to  be  filled  up.  Before  there  can  be  any  hope  of  removing  this 
liquor ;  before,  indeed,  the  attempt  is  made  to  abolish  or  diminish  its 
use,  the  means  must  be  taken  of  affording  a  substitute.  It  is  the  ne- 
glect of  this  principle  of  safe  legislation  which  often  introduces  confusion, 
when  a  law,  which  may  be  bad,  is  abolished,  without  a  corresponding 
remedy  being  provided  to  take  its  place.  This  mode  of  proceeding  we 
deprecate,  and  would  urge  that  it  may  not  be  followed  here,  if  tem- 
perance is  to  be  advanced,  and  that  intemperance  may  be,  if  not  alto- 
gether vanquished,  much  diminished  in  the  land.  The  doctrine  of  the 
total  abstainers,  however  suitable  to  particular  cases,  will  not  admit  of 
universal  or  even  general  application — that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  to- 
tal abstinence  from  all  the  liquors  which  they  bring  under  their  anathe- 
ma. The  teetotallers  would  sweep  away  all  these  beverages  with 
one  stroke,  without  any  provision  for  the  consequences ;  whereas  it 
should  be  humbly  endeavoured  to  promote  the  temperate  use,  if  not 
total  abstinence,  except  in  cases  of  urgency,  from  all  spirituous  liquors, 
by  providing  good  and  sufficient  substitutes.  Herein  lies  our  idea  of  the 
true  remedy — the  supply  of  innocent  substitutes,  yet  sufficiently  plea- 
sant and  attractive  to  draw  men  off  from  the  enticing  snare  of  ardent 
spirits.  In  such  a  mode  there  is  a  sound  and  wholesome  principle ;  and 
if  the  sub8titute9  shall  be  of  a  character  really  inducing,  the  remedy  thui 
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wrought  out  will  be  effectual,  both  by  its  sufficiency  and  in  its  duration. 
The  truth  of  this  .general  principle  can  hardly  be  questioned, — it  only 
remains  to  shew  its  particular  application  to  the  case  now  under  consi. 
deration.  What  these  substitutes  are  which  will  have  influence  in  de- 
creasing  the  amount  of  intemperance,  is  a  question  demanding  the  most 
serious  attention— one  which  we  approach  with  deep  anxiety,  and  a  feeling 
of  the  great  responsibility  which  any  one  assumes  who  endeavours  to 
exert  an  influence  on  the  public  mind  throtigh  the  medium  of  the  presi. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  propositions  to  be  made,  are  only 
suggestions  humbly  offered  with  the  sincere  desire  of  helping  on  this  good 
movement. 

The  inducive  movement  may  be  considered  under  four  heads : — 

1.  The  introduction  of  cheap  foreign  wines,  of  beer,  &c.  instead  of  spirits. 

2.  The  promotion  of  shops  for  coffee,  tea,  soup,  &c. 

3.  The  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working-classes. 

4.  The  affording  innocent  and  healthful  recreation  and  amusement 
1.  Introduction  of  cheap  wines,  Sfc, — This  branch  of  the  means  pro- 
posed to  be  employed,  has  been  already  indicated  in  the  former  part  of 
this  article,  under  the  head,  "  the  liquor  which  is  drunk."     There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  extensive  use  of  these  highly  intoxicating 
liquors  is  attributable  to  their  potency,  their  cheapness,  and  their  insinu- 
ating nature.     It  is  not  uncommonly  alleged  by  the  working^lasses 
themselves,  that  they  would  take  wine  in  preference  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tained  at   a  low  price— assuredly  a   very  strong  reason   for  making 
the  attempt  to  have  them  introduced  at  a  lower  rate.     It  may  be 
confidently   affirmed  that  if  the   duties  on  these  foreign  wines  were 
altogether  abolished,   or  if  they  were   allowed  to  be  imported  at  a 
nominal  tate,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
The  very  novelty  of  getting  wine  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  added  to  the  diffe- 
rence which  experience  would  soon  teach  them  had  been  caused  to  tbeir 
health  and  constitution,  would  work  out  a  mighty  and  rapid  revolution 
in  the  consumption  of  spirits.     The  use  of  beers  also  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged ;  ^nd  the  hop-duty  ought  to  be  reduced  or  abolished,  if  this 
purpose  would  thereby  be  furthered.    No  one  can  deny  that  these  bever- 
ages are  not  so  potent  or  injurious  in  their  effects  as  spirits ;  but  then 
arise  the  questions : — Would  their  use  not  be-  a  mere  palliation  of  the 
evils  complained  of,  and  are  they  wholesome  in  their  effects  ?     In  sup* 
port  of  the  views,  which  we  have  not  hastily  formed,  that  the  use  of 
these  siibstitutes  would  be  not  merely  a  great  palliation  of  the  present 
state  of  things, — though  that  itself  would  be  no  mean  or  undesirable 
object, — we  would  again  compare  the  condition  of  foreigners  and  our  own 
countrymen.     Wines  and  beers  are  largely  used  at  every  meal  on  the 
Continent ;  and  rare  indeed  is  it  to  see  any  cases  of  intoxication.     This 
&ct  is  no  small  argument  for  the  use  of  this  form  of  substitute,  andso&r 
confutes  the  assertion  that  the  introduction  of  these  would  be   a  mere 
palliation, — for,  if  they  were  used  entirely,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
drunkenness.     How    encouraging  the   prospect    of    having    drunken- 
ness, if  not  intemperance,  altogether  removed  !     But  further,  these  wines 
and  beers  are  generally  wholesome  instead  of  deleterious ;  and^  if  brou^t 
in  unmixed  and  free  of  alcohol,  are  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape.    IM 
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the  experiment  be  made— and  surely  it  is  worth  trying— and  confident 
are  we  that  it  would  not  be  long  ere  a  marvellous  change  were  wrought 
on  the  habits  and  wellbeing  of  the  toiling  popi^lation  of  our  country. 

2.  The  promotion  of  coffee-shops,  Sjfc, — Here  the  teetotallers  and  our- 
selves are  at  one.     No  one  joins  more  heartily  in  this  movement  than 
we  do^  and  it  has  been  our  most  earnest  desire  to  encourage  the  multi« 
plication  of  these  establishments  in  every  part  of  the  towns,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  whisky  shops.     Those  which  have  been  alr^y 
in  operation  have  been  most  flourishing,  and  have,   we  doubt  not, 
effected  an  amount  of  good  corresponding  to  the  success  which  has 
crowned  their  undertaking.     It  is  not  only  to  the  drinking  class  that 
they  have  done  much  good ;  but  they  have  conferred  great  benefit  on 
the   working   classes   generally,   in   supplying   them   with   wholesome 
and  cheap  food  comfortably ;  and  thus,  they  have  been  the  means  of 
preventing  an  immensity  of  evil,  the  constant  result  of  the  absence  of 
these  requisites  among  the  humbler  classes.     The  public  houses  are  open 
very  early  in  the  morning,  about  six ;  and  no  greater  cause  of  bring- 
ing on  intemperate  habits  exists  than  the  early  opening  of  these  places. 
As  the  laboring  man  hurriedly  rises,  and  sets  off  to  his  daily  work  with- 
out  breaking  his  fast — on  either  a  cold  or  wet  morning — shivering,  it 
may  be,  with  cold  or  hunger — he  sees  the  comfortable-looking  dram  shop 
inviting  his  entry  ;  who  can  wonder  that,  thus  feeling,  and  thus  enticed, 
he  enters  and  partakes  of  the  fatal  draught,  which  for  the  moment  admi- 
nisters the  soothing  or  the  warmth  which  he  so  much  desires  ?     Thus, 
once  relieved,  he  soon  acquires  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  shop ;  and 
from  this  raoming  tippling,  commences,  it  may  be,  a  career  of  intempe- 
rance.   Till  lately  there  was  no  means  provided  for  preventing  these  men 
falling  into  this  tempting  snare.    Now,  happily,  many  coffee-houses  have 
been  established,  which  are  open  at  an  equally  early  hour ;  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  advantage  of  this  preventive  will  be  attained. 
The  son  or  daughter  of  toil  had  before  no  chance  between  the  evil  and 
the  good,  but  now,  if  they  have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  going  to  the  tip. 
pling  house,  they  will  prefer  the  coffee- shop ;  and  many  even  of  those  who 
may  have  formerly  mdulged  in  the  glass,  will  now  avail  themselves  of  the 
better  substitute  offered.  These  cofiee.houses  should  be  encouraged  and 
placed  in  every  suitable  part  of  the  town.     And  further,  they  must  be 
fitted  up  in  a  stylo  of  comfort,  and  even  of  external  appearance  corres- 
ponding with  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  gin  palaces,  in  order  that 
they  may  act  with  sufficient  effect  in  drawing  off  the  multitude  from 
these  tempting  places  of  resort. 

3,  The  improvement  of  the  dwellings. — On  this  topic  there  remains 
little  to  add  to  the  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  to  prove 
that,  while  the  abodes  of  the  humbler  classes  remain  in  their  present 
wretched  condition,  there  is  every  thing  to  drive  the  inhabitants  from 
the  shelter  of  their  own  roof  to  these  places  which  offer  so  strong  induce- 
ments. But,  if  these  abodes  shall  be  brought  to  such  state  as  the  work- 
man's home  ought  to  be,  and  where  he  will  really  find  com/brf — in  short, 
if  his  dwelling  be  made  a  eomfortahU  house,  it  will  require  very  strong 
inducements  to  draw  away  our  countrymen  from  their  own  fireside. 
Let  then  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  men  be  improved,  and  a  corres- 
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ponding  reformation  will  be  found   to  take  place  in  the   intemperate 
character  of  the  population. 

4.  Innocent  and  healthful  recreation  and  amusement. — This  is  the 
most  indirect  means,  but^  if  properly  and  judiciously  carried  out«  is  cal- 
culated  to  do  no  little  benefit  to  our  working  population.     Such  a  coune 
and  direction  of  improving  measures  is  demanded^  not  only  for  the  dim. 
inution  of  intemperance^  but  also,  for  the  reformation,  as  well  as  the 
prevention  of  the  formation  of  many  other  habits.    With  regard  to  thoss 
practices  to  be  reformed,  the  best  way  to  draw  the  people  off  from  these 
is,  to  substitute  healthful  and  innocent  recreations  and  amusements  for 
those  sinful  and  injurious  enjoyments  which  they  now  have.     As  with 
the  coffee-houses,  those  good  must  offer  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,- 
attraction  than  the  bad,  in  order,  to  be  effectual.     Again,  with  respect 
to  the  formation  of  bad  habits,  we  make  especial  reference  to  the  danger 
incident  to  the  excellent  movement  now  going  on  for  giving  more  time  to 
the  clerks,  shopmen,  and  laborers.     The  object  deserves  the  highest  ap- 
probation, and  the  motives  for  it  are  praiseworthy  ;  but   the  greatot 
caution  is  necessary  to  provide  that  what  is  intended  as  a  good  does  not 
turn  out  an  evil.     Turned  out  from  his  office^  his  shop,  or  his  labor,  the 
general  case  will  be,  that  he  will  find  this  newly  acquired  time  hang 
heavily  on  his  hand ;  and,  unless  some  good  means  of  occupying  it  be 
placed  in  the  way,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  employed  badly  ;  in  short, 
if  he  does  not  have  the  opportunity  of  spending  his  time  harmlessly  and 
improvingly,  he  will  run  the  risk  of  passing  it  in  dissipation,  and  to  hit 
hurt,  in  the  whisky. shop,  the  minor  theatre,  or  other  similar  amusemoit 
Such  are  the  dangers  which  beset  the  path  both  of  the  guilty  and  of  the 
innocent,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  and  the  endeavour  both  to  reelaim 
the  one  and  to  prevent  the  other.     The  solution  of  this  question  is  in- 
deed surrounded  with  difficulties  ;  and  amid  the  confliction  of  opinions 
of  individuals,  of  parties,  and  of  sects,  it  is  hard  to  discover  the  happy 
mean,  how  far  to  progress  and  where  to  stop.     To  please  all  is  impos. 
sible ;  and  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  there  are  extremes,  and  the 
desire  and  object  of  the  true  philanthropist  ought  to  be,  to  steer  clear  of 
all  these  extreme  schemes ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  ought  to  be  care- 
ful to  be  guided  by  right  principle  alone,  and  not  be  led  from  the  path 
of  rectitude — which  can  alone  be  successful — by  the  delusive  thou^  na- 
tural wish  to  follow  the  majority  and  to  satisfy  the  multitude.     He  who 
would  truly  elevate  the  humbler  classes,  must  recollect  never  to  counte- 
nance, fdr  less  encourage,  any  acknowledged  evil,  any  plan  of  utilitarian 
reformation  contrary  or  derogatory  to  the  written  law  of  God,  under  the 
fond  but  fallacious  hope  that  thereby  good  will  come.     To  particularise 
is  here  unnecessary.     Besides  lectures,  which  will  not  suit  all«  nor  at  aD 
times,  concerts  and  exhibitions  ought  to  be  promoted ;  and  in  summer 
or  fine  weather,  these  may  be  given  in  the  open  air.     And  outlets  of  all 
sorts  from  the  smoke  and  din  of  the  crowded  city  should  be  largely  si" 
forded,  such  as  public  parks  and  gardens.     In  every  way  the  study  of 
nature,  and  of  God's  works  in  natui-e,  should  be  encouraged ;  fijr  thta  is 
the  true  mode  of  elevating  man — body,  mind,  and  spirit.     We  have 
omitted  to  mention  reading-ruoms.     Abundance  of  these  ou^t  to  be 
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provided,  and  they  should  be  attached  to  all  the  wine  and  coffee-houses  ; 
or,  at  least,  a  few  newspapers  and  periodicals  should  be  placed  there. 

We  have  explained,  though  not,  perhaps,  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
the  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  should  be  made  fully  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  we  have  in  view ;  but  in  a  paper  of  this  sort  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  state  generally  our  ideas,  especially  when  the  subject  in 
hand  is  so  extensive,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  must  be  varied,  and 
regulated  by  circumstances.  Enough  has,  however,  been  said,  we  hope, 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  it  appears  to  us  that  the  efforts  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  these  classes  of  society  in  this  parti- 
cular  respect  ought  to  be  made,  and  also  the  tendency  and  probable  prac. 
tical  result  of  the  employment  of  these  and  similar  reformatory  means. 
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Popery  is  now,  as  it  ever  has  been,  unchanged  in  its  character  and  un- 
changing  in  its  policy.  She  has  in  recent  times  been  more  bold  and 
more  imscrupulous  than  at  any  former  period,  to  regain,  per  fas  et  n«- 
fas,  the  dominion  which  she  lost  at  the  Reformation,  over  the  intellect 
and  the  will  of  mankind.  Protestantism,  its  direct  opponent,  has  for  its 
aim  and  object  to  free  men's  minds  from  this  slavish  yoke.  The  Papacy 
sets  up  the  authority  of  man  as  represented  by  the  Church  as  paramount ; 
whereas,  its  adversary.  Protestantism,  appeals  to  the  Word  of  God — to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony ,~-as  the  only  infallible  standard  of  faith 
and  morals.  Between  these  two  foundations  of  authority  in  the  Chris, 
tian  Church,  there  is  no  middle  position,  however  varied  may  be  the 
superstructures  which  are  raised  thereon  for  carrying  out  these  funda- 
mental  truths.  This  view  is  well  expressed  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Addi- 
son's  excellent  and  seasonable  pamphlet :— - 

'^  It  will  soon  be  manifest  that  men  must  rango  themselves  either  on  the 
side  of  *  The  Beast,*  or  on  that  of '  The  Lamb.*  ^There  cannot  much  longer 
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be  the  neutral  ground  which  Tractarianism,  or  any  other  system,  repn- 
diating  Protestantism  while  it  rejects  the  Papal  supremacy  can  occupy. 
The  Apocalypse  reveals  to  us,  in  awful  contrast,  two  and  only  two  standarai, 
tinder  which  men  can  contend  in  the  final  struggle.  The  Leader,  on  the 
one  side  is,  '  The  Lamb ;'  on  the  other,  *•  The  JBeast.'  The  army  of  the 
former  is  '  The  Bride ;'  of  the  latter,  '  The  Harlot' 

''  The  day  is  fast  approaching  when  all  Protestants  will,  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, present  a  united  front  against  the  Beast,  and  all  who  refuse  the 
union  will  inevitably  declare  themselves  on  his  side/* 

By  all  means^  direct  and  indirect,  the  Church  of  Rome  endeavours  to 
promote  her  great  scheme  of  universal  empire,  and  great  is  the  success 
which  has  attended  her  unremitting  efforts.  The  chief  source  of  her 
mighty  influence  and  the  steady  progress  she  makes^  lies  in  the  unli- 
mited  use  of  secret,  indirect,  and  delusive  means.  Is  not  the  cry  of 
danger  at  once  met  by  an  appeal  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,  and 
the  changed  character  of  Popery  ?  Shall  we  be  blinded  then  by  these 
two  fallacious  statements,  which  are  constantly  advanced  by  pseudo- 
liberals,  and  secretly  promoted  by  Romanists,  when  the  press  daily  coft- 
traKcts  both  these  allegations  by  announcements  of  another  and  aDotber 
pervert  from  among  the  noble  in  rank  and  in  intellect,  in  our  own  highly 
enlightened  country,  and  by  numerous  instances  of  the  unchanged  nature 
of  Popery  throughout  the  world? 

It  is  not,  however,  only  against  the  avowed  Romanist  that  Protestants 
of  all  denominations  are  bound  to  raise  their  voice,  and  to  be  warned, — 
but  rather  against  those,  who,  with,  it  may  be,  secret  and  studiously 
concealed  Romanising  tendencies,  remain  within  the  pale  of  Protestant 
Churches,  which  they  are  using  every  endeavour  to  unprotestantise. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  these  parties  can  reconcile  their  position  in  t 
recognised  Protestant  Church  with  the  opinions  they  hold,  that,  whilf 
they  do  not  actually  confess  Romanism,  they  distinctly  disavow  Protes- 
tantism— a  ground  of  neutrality  which  is  wholly  untenable.  We  mean 
not  to  enter  on  the  vexed  but  not  vital*  question  of  the  comparative  ac- 
cordance of  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism  with  Scripture,  so  ably  dis- 
cussed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crawford,  in  his  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  Presby- 
terianism Defended,"  already  reviewed  in  this  Magazine.  Both  are 
equally  essentially  Protestant ;  and,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  great 
distinguishing  difference  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  consists  in  the  different  manner  in  which  these  two  Churchei 
accomplished  the  Reformation ; — the  one,  by  lopping  off  all  that  appeared 
contrary  to  Scripture,  the  other,  by  reconstructing  the  Church  on  what 
seemed  primitive-apostolic  principles, — it  is  astonishing  how  near  the 
two  Churches  approach  one  another  in  all  substantial  points.  Our  pur- 
pose is  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the  present  aspect  of  Scotch  Episco- 
pacy in  relation  to  Protestantism. 

Since  the  Revolution,  till  within  the  last  few  years.  Episcopacy  has  held 
an  unimportant  position,  and  attracted  no  great  attention  in  Scotland. 
Lately,  however,  a  great  change  has  taken  place ;  and  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copal Church  has  assumed  a  certain  degree  of  prominence,  and  put  forth 
high  pretensions.     They  have  resorted  to  expedients,  which,  according 

*  We  are  well  aware  th&t  ow  op^nents  regard  it  as  a  most  vital  qoestioii. 
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to  one  of  their  own  clergy,  Mr.  Addison,  (p.  8.)  "  appear  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  around  us,  nothing  better  than  an  ambitious, 
though  an  inadequate  imitation  of  Rome,"  such  as  *'  grand  choral  ser-. 
vices,  or  attempts  at  ritual  magnificence,  by  dignifying  some  of  our 
chapels  with  the  title  of  Cathedrals,  by  Episcopal  enthronizations  and 
prebendal  installations — proceedings  unrecognised  by  our  canon  law, 
and  novelties  but  of  yesterday  as  regards  our  practice."  They  do  not 
stop  here ;  but  they  further  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  self  assumed 
character,  to  be  "  the  Church  in  Scotland"  by  their  Bishops  appropriating 
the  names  of  certain  districts  as  their  dioceses,  and  in  some  cases,  in 
conversation,  in  correspondence,  and  in  the  pubhc  prints,  presumptuously 
assuming  the  title  of  '^  Lord  Bishop,"  and  signing  as  a  spiritual  peer  by 
their  Christian  name,  and  the  name  of  the  so-called  diocese — arrogance 
only  equalled,  but  not  surpassed,  by  the  Bull,  which  called  forth  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Titles  Bill.  Episcopacy  demands  the  government  of  Bishops, 
but  to  go  further  than  their  own  surname,  in  a  country  where  Episco- 
pacy  is  not  recognised  as  the  church  of  the  land,  can  be  characterised  as 
nothing  less  than  assumption.  Bishop  Terrot,  and  Bishop  Wordsworth 
are  meet  and  proper  ;  but  no  right  nor  title  have  they  to  be  called  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh  nor  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  In  no  less  sense  is  Bishop 
Gillis  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  than  is  Bishop  Terrot.  We  may  here  ex- 
press our  admiration  of  the  excellent  clergyman,  who  at  present  fills  the 
office  of  Bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Edinburgh,  who,  within  our 
own  knowledge,  arrogates  nothing  more  than  is  his  due.  For  Bishop 
Wordsworth  we  cannot  say  so  much.  Glad  are  we  to  find  that  Mr. 
Addison,  in  his  admirable  reply  to  his  Reverence's  uncalled-for  pastoral 
letter,  confirms  unequivocally  the  view  here  expressed,  styling  the  Bi« 
l^ops  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  by  their  own  surnames  merely. 
This  especially,  has,  as  was  to  be  expected,  given  great  offence  to  the 
high  church  Scotch  Episcopalians.  All  these  matters  might  be  passed 
by  as  puerile  vanities,  unmeaning  in  appearance  and  unimportant  in 
result,  did  they  not  manifestly  indicate  the  repudiation  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  imitation,  if  not  adoption  of  Romanism.  We  rest  not  our  argu- 
ment of  the  tendency  of  these  practices  on  mere  assertion  or  imagination. 
Mr.  Cunningham,  in  his  pamphlet,  has  in  an  able  and  learned  manner 
exposed  the  unprotestant  character  of  this  body.  We  can  only  quote  the 
following  passage : — 

''  A  strong  presumption  that  Scotch  Eoiscopacy  and  Popery  are  akin  ia 
offered  by  the  fact,  that  of  late  the  Synoo  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church 
has  formally  disowned  the  name  of  Protestant,  In  strict  harmony  with 
this  we  find  Protestantism  broadly  spoken  of  as  a  heresy^  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  Bishop  and  cleigy  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  and  pabli^ed  at 
their  unanimous  request,  and  which  may  therefore  be  understood  to  convey 
their  opinions.^  .  .  .  When  a  Church  grows  ashamed  of  the  name  of  Pro- 

M  •  ( Though  in  one  grand  point  of  Catholic  doctrine  she  has  kept  and  witnessed 
the  truth,  in  other  respects  she  has  been  contented  with  the  discordant  utterance 
of  a  mixed  theok>gy,  and  perhaps  boasted  of  the  comprehensive  kixity  which  tole- 
rated the  extremes  of  Caikol%c  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  Protestant  hsreay  on  the 
other/ — A  Sermon  praftched  before  the  Bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diodbse  of  Aber- 
deen, in  Synod  assembled,  on  the  7th  day  of  August  1844,  by  the  Rer.  P.  Cheyne, 
Minister  of  St.  Jdm's,  Aberdeen.'' 
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testant,  we  may  well  suspect  it  has  &llen  firom  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism ;  and  what  is  this  hat  to  lapse  into  Popery.  .  .  .  W  hen  the  Bishop  of 
Cashel  lately  hrought  this  same  charm  against  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Lendrum,  one  of  its  presbyters,  mentioned,  as  a  trinm- 
phant  refatation  of  it,  that '  not  a  single  individual,  either  clergyman  or  lay- 
man, who  had  been  well  trained  in  its  principles  uid  knew  what  they  were, 
had  gone  over  to  Rome.'  Let  the  fact  be  granted,  and  it  proves  nothing. 
They  who  are  already  in  Rome  do  not  require  to  go  over  to  it ;  and  if  Mr. 
Lendrum  and  his  brethren  are  not  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ffreat  city,  thev 
are  certainly  in  its  suburbs.  They  do  not  require  to  cross  the  Tiber,  much 
less  the  Rubicon,  to  find  themselves  in  the  cApitol." 

This  is  assuredly  throwing  off  the  Protestant  character.  The  same 
spirit  pervades  the  pastoral  address  of  Mr.  Ranken,  the  burden  of  which 
is  an  attack  on  those  Episcopal  chapels  in  Scotland  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  One  passage  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
limited  sphere  of  this  reverend  gentleman's  Christian  charity.  "  The 
position  of  a  self-styled  '  English  Chapel'  in  Scotland^  with  its  oongregs- 
tion  and  minister,  is  manifestly  heretical  as  well  as  echumaiical." — ^p.  6. 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  in  the  pastoral  which  he  addressed  to  his  cler^ 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Addison,  follows  closely  on  the  footsteps  oS  this 
gentleman.  If  he  does  not  altogether  repudiate  the  protesting  against 
Popery,  he  most  unequivocally  reprobates  the  Reformation  Society,  as  a 
combination  *'  on  which  we  could  never  hope  for  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,"  and  regards  the  separation  between  Episcopalians  and  Presbyteri- 
ans  in  the  same  light,  and  as  equally  justifiable  as  between  Episco- 
palians and  Romanists. 

Mr.  Addison  has  done  a  noble  thing  in  thus  stepping  forward  to  state 
conscientiously  and  fearlessly  his  opposition  to  a  most  unjustifiable  in- 
terference with  his  personal  and  spiritual  liberty.  He  has  also  doiy 
great  service  to  his  own  church  by  showing  that  there  are  some  withil 
its  pale,  who  have  not  been  carried  away  by  that  tendency  towards  Rome 
so  prevalent — and  grieved  we  are  to  think  so — in  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church.  The  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  pamphlet  were  :— 
Mr.  Addison  having  joined  the  Scottish  Reformation  Society,  had  gone 
to  Perth  and  several  other  places  within  the  so-called  diocese  of  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  The  Bishop  e<m- 
siders  this  an  intrusion  by  a  clergyman  of  his  own  church  into  his  par- 
ticular  spiritual  domain  ;  and  he  therefore  fulminates  against  him  a  pas- 
toral letter — ^not  sent  to  Mr.  Addison  himself,  but  in  the  pages  of  a  public 
journal.  This  letter  "  reprobates"  Mr.  Addison's  conduct  as  "  an  ob- 
jectionable proceeding,  betraying  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  his  po- 
sition and  duties  in  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister,"  and  warns  all 
*'  not  to  countenance  or  support  the  Reformation  Society."  We  regret 
much  that  the  length  of  our  remarks  precludes  our  making  any  quotas 
tions  from  the  admirable  reply,  couched  as  it  is  in  firm  yet  temperate 
and  respectful  language.  He  defends  hims^  against  the  charge  of  intni- 
sion  into  the  so-called  diocese,  and  handles  with  no  light  weapons,  the 
flimsy  arguments  of  the  Bishop,  shewing  that  Protestants,  whether 
Episcopalians  or  Presbyterians,  may,  sinking  for  the  while  thdr  minor 
differences  of  forms  of  Church  government,  discipline  and  worship,  unite 
together,  and  meet  tog^ihei  ou  oiie  platform,  to  oppose  the  Man  of 
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We  cannot,  however,  help  giving  the  following  as  meeting  forcibly  the 
absurd  argument  of  the  bishop,  that  the  various  Protestants  should  first 
be  at  one  among  themselves  before  they  oppose  her  who  is  opposed  to  all. 
"  Let  each  contend,"  says  Mr.  A.,  at  p.  1 1,  "  on  suitable  occasions  for  the 
superiority  of  his  own  polity ;"  but  why  must  these  differences  be  com- 
posed ere  there  can  be  united  action  against  her  who  is  the  fell  enemy  of 
all  Evangelical  confessions  ?  As  well  argue  that  England  and  America 
could  not  be  allied  against  some  aggressive  despot,  until  they  had  first 
settled  among  themselves  whether  limited  monarchy  or  republicanism  is 
most  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Cunningham  affirms  not  merely  the  unprotestant  character  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  distinctly  avers  their  proximity  to  Romanism. 
*'  I  shall  at  once  appeal,"  says  he,  "  to  their  doctrines  and  practices,  to 
shew  their  exact  conformity  with  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  shall 
show  that  in  almost  every  leading  feature  these  two  communions  are 
identical."  Mr.  C.  explains  the  difficulty  which  there  is  of  arriving  at 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  professed  by  Scotch  Episcopalians: 
"  They  will  tell  you  that  they  subscribe  the  Thirty- Nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  with  a  reser- 
vation, so  far  a«  ire  agrte  with  them  and  no  further,**  Whereas,  the 
Established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  have  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent creed,  which  they  cannot  alter,  without  losing  their  position,  or  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  the  community  with  which  they  are  connected  ; 
"  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  has  no  settled  creed,  no  confession 
of  faith,  no  formally  authorised,  and  honestly  subscribed  standard  of  doc- 
trine," for  "  the  Scotch  Episcopalian  bishops  and  clergy  can  change  their 
standards  from  time  to^time,  and  have  done  so  without  any  contest  from 
any  other  body  of  men.  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  a  purely  vol- 
untary body,  making  and  unmaking  her  laws  at  pleasure."*  We  cannot 
omit  to  mention  the  important  matter  of  the  Scotch  Communion  office, 
so  materially  different  from  the  English,  wherein  a  change  in  the  elements 
is  maintained.  The  words  of  the  office,  which,  by  the  21st  canon,  is 
made  of  primary  authority,  are :  "we  most  humbly  beseech  thee,  0  ! 
merciful  Father,  to  hear  us,  and  of  thy  Almighty  goodness  vouchsafe  to 
bless  and  sanctify  with  thy  Word  and  Holy  Spirit,  these  thy  creatures 
of  bread  and  wine,  that  they  may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  thy 
most  dearly  beloved  Son." 

In  proof  of  these  Romanizing  tendencies,  and  for  the  essential  difference 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  we 
would  refer  to  the  Pamphlets  at  the  head  of  this  notice. 


LINES  WRITTEN  BY  A  YOUNG  MOTHER  ON  THE  NEAR 

PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 

I. 

And  now  the  Spring  comes  fiut  alang ; 
The  birds  now  chirp  their  summer  sang ; 

*  Seven  Points,  &e.  p.  4. 
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The  trees  and  flowers  a'  bending  gang 

WV  bud  and  bloom ; 
But  as  for  me,  my  time's  no  lang — 

Vm  for  the  tomb  ! 

II. 

And  nature  now,  wi'  sunny  face — 
The  harbinger  o'  God  s  great  grace — 
Taks  reckless  loup  and  merry  race 

To  Summer's  days ; 
But  this  is  no  my  resting  place — 

I  gang  my  ways. 

Ill, 

Perhaps,  if  I  my  mind  may  tell, 
To  stay  a  wee  I  would  like  well. 
To  pu'  the  bonny  heather  bell 

WV  my  wee  son ; 
And  roam  wi'  him  o  er  crag  and  dell. 

Till  day  were  done. 

IV. 

But  soon  or  late  we  a'  must  tread 
The  narrow  pathway  to  the  dead, 
And  lay  the  weary  aching  head 

Wi»  church-yard  worm. 
The  inevitable  decree  hath  said, 

"  To  dust  return  !*' 

V. 

And  wha'ed  wish  in  this  world  to  live ; 
A  world  a*  pain,  a'  care  and  strife. 
Where  care  and  envy  are  sae  rife ; 

There's  nae  ane  free. 
Let's  hearken  to  the  voice  which  saith — 
Return  to  me. 

S.  II.  Of 
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Clencal  Pretentations. — The  Queen 
has  appointed  the  Rev.  John  Colvin  to 
the  living  of  MaryhiU,  and  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Cruikshank,  to  the  living  of 
Lethnot  and  Navar,  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

The  Riffht  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield  has  presented  the  Rev.  David 
Henderson,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson of  Kinclaven,  to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Strathmiglo,  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Cupar. 

The  Earl  of  Hopetonn  haa  presented 


the  Rev.  Mr.  Wight  to  the  Chvrrch  and 
Parish  of  Wamphray,  Presbytery  id 
Lochmaben,  Dumfrieashirey  vacant  bj 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles  IMekaaiL 
The  Presbytery  of  Dunfemi]iiie»  ael- 
ing  jure  cUvoluto,  on  a  petition  signed 
by  a  large  body  of  panshionerSy  have 
presented  the  Rev.  James  M'Kay  mm- 
ister  of  the  New  Church,  ArdroMan,  to 
the  Church  and  Parish  of  InverUtfi- 
ing,  vacant  by  the  tranalation  of  tiie 
Rev.  Peter  M'Moriand  to  St  Luke^ 
Ginrchy  Edinburgh. 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  BRITISH  MISSIONARY 

IN  CHINA. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Encouraobmbnts  to  Enlarobd  Effort. 

tncreatfed  Facilities. — Convertibility  of  the  Chinese. — Abundant  Materials  to  work 

with. — Past  Experience  of  Protestant  Missions. 

Wb  now  propose  to  bring  into  one  view,  the  peculiar  encouragements 
to  more  extensive  missionary  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese. 

1.  The  first  that  we  shall  mention  consists  in  the  increased  faci- 
lities that  now  exist  for  extended  effort.  China  is  now  comparatively 
open,  and  the  Christian  church  is  as  it  were  invited  to  enter  in,  and 
take  possession  of  the  land,  in  the  name  of  Christ.  In  the  Imperial 
Edict,  tolerating  Christianity,  it  was  declared  that  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
were  virtuous  and  excellent  in  their  tendency,  "  their  principal  object 
being  to  exhort  to  virtue  and  to  repress  vice."  Persecution  is  no  longer 
to  be  feared.  Unlimited  permission  is  now  given  to  the  Chinese  to  pro. 
fess  Christianity.  Chinese  Christians  had  formerly  no  security  for  their 
lives.  Leang-afa,  an  aged  evangelist  at  Canton,  had  to  flee,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  from  the  Mandarins  who  sought  to 
take  his  head.  He  took  refuge  in  Malacca,  where  he  remained  some 
years.  Afler  the  termination  of  the  war  he  returned  to  China,  but  con- 
tinued to  be  harassed  by  the  threats  of  informers,  who  kept  his  life  in 
fear  and  jeopardy.  About  the  same  time  that  he  fled,  leaving  his  family 
behind  him,  the  son  of  another  venerable  preacher  now  at  Hong-Kong» 
and  whose  name  is  Wut-Ngong,  was  taken  and  put  in  prison,  where 
he  languished  and  died.     But  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Imperial 
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Rescript  in  1845,  the  converts  live  in  peace  and  security.  We  cannot 
help  exclaiming — "  What  hath  God  wrought  ?  "  *'  The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad."  "  The  king's  heart  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water ;  He  tumeth  it  whithersoever 
He  will." 

Further,  the  disposition  of  the  people  towards  missionaries  has  improved 
within  the  last  few  years.  If  indignities  are  occasionally  offered  to  them, 
it  is  generally  in  their  character  as  foreignei-s  simply,  and  not  as  teach- 
ers.  They  now  understand  the  missionary's  *  husmess  and  motives,  and 
they  now  apply  to  him  the  title  of  Seen-sang,  or  first-horn,  the  name  by 
which  their  own  teachers  are  addressed.  Learning  is  venerated  in  China, 
and  scholars  are  highly  esteemed.  Eight  years  ago  the  Chinese  at  Can- 
ton scarcely  knew  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  now  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one.  Till  that  time  the  chai'acter  and  aims  of  missionaries  were  roisuD. 
derstood  ;  now  they  are  called  Jesus's  men.  Then,  there  was  only  one 
missionary  living  amongst  them  at  any  distance  from  the  factories,  or 
residences  of  the  merchants  ;  now,  there  are  a  dozen  missionaries  in  di£. 
ferent  parts  of  the  suburbs,  wholly  surrounded  by  the  Chinese  population, 
and  dwelling  in  quietness  and  safety.  To  show  the  altered  and  improv. 
ed  state  of  feeling  that  has  been  going  on,  an  incident  that  occurred 
about  the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  Bogue  forts,  and  the  seizure  of  Can- 
ton,  by  Sir  John  Davis,  a  few  years  ago,  may  be  mentioned.  The  foreign 
residents  were  fleeing  from  Canton,  to  take  refuge  among  the  shipping 
at  Whampoa,  when  an  American  missionary  was  observed,  in  one  of  the 
small  sampans  or  boats,  with  some  of  his  pupils,  also  going  down  to 
Whampoa.  Some  Chinese,  in  the  neighbouring  boats,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  him,  cried  out — "  here  is  a  foreign  devil — come,  let  us  kill  him* 
But  the  people  in  the  boat  in  which  he  was,  said — **  no,  you  shall  not 
injure  this  man  ;  this  is  a  Seen-sang."  When  they  heard  this,  they  al- 
lowed  him  to  pass  unharmed. 

But,  besides  the  favourable  eye  with  which  the  government  regards 
Christianity,  and  the  improved  state  of  feeling  amongst  the  people,  other 
facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work  might  be  mentioned  ;  increased  facili- 
ties, for  example,  for  acquiring  the  language,  for  moving  about  freely 
amongst  the  people,  for  conversing  with  influential  and  official  persons, 
for  circulating  tracts,  for  multiplying  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
Christian  books,  by  means  of  English  printing-presses  and  stereotype 
plates,  for  gathering  the  young  of  both  sexes  into  schools,  and  training 
them  up  in  a  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  for  preaching  the  gospel  in 
towns  and  hamlets,  and  in  chapels  in  the  large  cities.  These  exist  now  to 
an  extent  that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  first  Protertant 
missionaries.  In  these  respects,  missionaries  at  the  present  day  are  in  a 
much  more  improved  position  than  that  which  their  predecessors  occupi- 
-ed.  Dictionaries,  chrestomathies,  and  grammars,  are  now  multiplied. 
The  services  of  native  professional  men  may  now  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained as  teachers  ;  and  the  missionary  does  not  now  need  to  fear  either 
the  jealous  eye  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  opposition  of  the  man- 
darins, or  the  hostility  of  the  people.  The  Chinese  language  itadf,  with 
all  its  peculiarities,  is,  viewed  in  one  aspect,  ^vourable  to  our 
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For  it  is  another  characteristic  of  it,  that,  although  pronounced  in  num- 
erous different  ways  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of 
China,  the  written  character  is  everywhere  one  and  the  same.  It  has 
been  calculated,  that,  besides  the  half  dozen  broadly  marked  diversities 
in  the  spoken  language,  there  are  in  all  about  two  hundred  different 
dialects.  Some  of  these  are  of  course  more  nearly  allied  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  original  mandarin  or  court  pronunciation,  than  others.  As 
French  will  carry  a  man  through  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  so  the  man- 
darin dialect  is  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  all  official  places.  But 
80  great  is  the  difference  between  this  and  the  other  dialects  of  the  coun- 
try, and  so  great  is  the  diversity  among  these  dialects  themselves,  that 
the  natives  of  adjoining  provinces  cannot  understand  each  other's  speech. 
A  missionary  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  interpret  between  two  Chinese. 
Two  men  may  be  seen  seated  together  and  conversing,  pencil  in  hand,  by 
means  of  the  written  character  ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  writing  mate- 
rials,  making  imaginary  characters  to  each  other  with  their  fingers  in 
the  air.  The  Arabic  numerals,  called  by  different  names  in  the  diffe- 
rent European  languages,  but,  to  the  eyes  of  all,  conveying  exactly  the 
same  ideas  of  number,  is,  though  an  old,  yet  a  good  illustration  of  the 
characters  of  the  Chinese  language.  However  diversely  pronounced,  they 
convey,  when  read,  the  very  same  ideas  to  the  minds  of  all.  An  impe- 
rial proclamation,  or  any  possible  Chinese  publication,  can  therefore  be 
read  and  understood  by  all  the  millions  of  inhabitants  of  China,  however 
differently  the  words  may  be,  in  each  province  or  district,  pronounced. 
One  Bible,  therefore,  will  suffice  for  the  whole.  Unlike  India,  where 
so  many  different  versions  are  required  for  the  different  languages  of 
Hindostan,  there  is  but  one  language  in  China.  Now  that  the  woi*d  of 
God  has  been  translated  into  this  language,  the  myriads  of  this  vast 
country  have  it  in  their  power  to  read,  in  their  own  tongue,  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  language  is 
read  and  understood  in  many  of  the  neighbouring  nations  and  kingdoms* 
If,  to  the  millions  in  China  itself,  we  add  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  re- 
gion of  Chinese  Tartary,  Thibet,  Cochin-China,  Japan,  Corea,  Formosa, 
and  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  we  have  thus  a  population  of  at  least  four 
hundred  millions,  or  neariy  one  half  of  the  human  race,  accessible  through 
one  written  language,  and  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  is  now  ready  to 
be  conveyed. 

2.  Secondly,  let  us  now  attend  to  some  considerations  of  a  peculiarly 
encouraging  nature,  drawn  from  their  national  character ;  or,  humanly 
speaking,  their  convertibility,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term.  Viewed  in 
certain  aspects,  this  nation  appears  like  a  field  *'  white  already  to  har- 
vest ;"  and  no  one  can  attentively  regard  it  without  believing  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  promising,  and  most  inviting  fields  for  missionary  labour,  in 
the  world.  First  of  all,  they  are  a  people  remarkable  for  shrewdness, 
good  sense,  and  intelligence  ;  not  so  acute  and  metaphysical  as  the 
Hindoos,  but  still  capable  of  reasoning  and  judging  correctly,  and  also 
more  accessible  to  reason,  and  open  to  conviction.  Many  popular  a- 
phorisms  might  be  quoted,  to  show  the  amount  of  practical  wisdom 
amongst  them.      The  following  are  a  few  firom  amongst  many,  that 
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might  be  given  : — '*  Prosperity  is  a  blessing  to  the  good,  but  to  the  evil 
it  is  a  curse. — A  gem  is  not  polished  without  rubbing,  nor  is  a  man  per- 
fected without  trials. — Better  be  upright  with  poverty,  than  be  depraved 
with  abundance.— He  whose  virtue  exceeds  his  talents,  is  the  good  man; 
he  whose  talents  exceed  his  virtues,  is  the  evil. — Vast  chasms  may  be 
filled,  but  the  heart  of  man  is  never  satisfied. — If  you  love  your  son, 
give  him  plenty  of  the  cudgel ;  if  you  hate  him,  cram  him  with  dainties. 
— He  who  is  willing  to  inquire  will  excel,  but  the  self-sufficient  man  wiQ 
fail. — While  silent,  consider  your  own  faults;  when  speaking,  remember 
those  of  others. — Kind  feeling  may  be  paid  with  kind  feeling,  but  debts 
must  be  paid  with  hard  cash. — The  light  of  one  star  illumines  the 
mountains  of  many  regions,  so  one  unguarded  expression  injures  a  whole 
life- time  of  virtue. — They  who  respect  themselves  will  be  honoured; 
but,  disesteeming  ourselves,  we  shall  be  despised."*  The  Chinese  vene- 
rate these  sayings  of  their  sages,  as  embodying  the  wisdom  of  which  tbeff 
nation  is  so  proud.  Good  sense  and  superior  wisdom,  wherever  found, 
are  acknowledged  and  respected.  May  we  not  hope,  therefore,  that  thej 
will  readily  perceive  and  candidly  admit  the  superior  excellence  of  Grod's 
word  and  of  Christ's  Gospel,  when  these  are  presented  to  them  ?  The 
usual  vices  inherent  in  depraved  human  nature,  must  of  course  be  met  and 
contended  with  in  the  Chinese,  and  their  keen  covetousness  has  already 
observed  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  a  religion  which  does  not  cost  a  man 
much. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  expected  to 
reason  on  the  comparative  claims  of  Christianity,  and  their  own  super- 
stitions,  the  case  of  a  native  doctor  who  came  from  Canton  to  Hong- 
Kong,  to  attend  a  bible.class,  a  few  years  ago,  may  be  mentioned.     The 
Chinese,  he  observed,  could  not  proceed  to  build  a  house  without  coo- 
suiting  for  a  lucky  day,  and  attending  to  numerous  other  superstitions ; 
whereas,  foreigners,  he  saw,  never  did  any  thing  of  this  sort,  and  yet 
prospered  also  in  their  undertakings.     The  conclusion  to  which  he  came 
therefore  was  that  these  superstitions  were  useless  and  absurd.     Whilst 
the  Chinese  in  general  repose  blindly  in  idolatry,  and  connect  good  for- 
tune with  their  superstitions,  they  are  not  slow  to  perceive  the  vanity  of 
these  delusions  when  pointed  out  to  them.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Legge,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  the  god  of  riches,  began  to  point 
out  to  the  people  the  folly  of  worshipping  this  idol.     A  very  ragged  man 
in  the  crowd  briskly  stood  up  in  defence  of  the  god,  and  insisted  that 
great  benefits  were  to  be  obtained  by  worshipping  him  ;  and,  when  asked 
to  name  those  benefits,  mentioned  good  luck,  wealth,  happiness,  honoun, 
and  so  forth.     The  missionary  next  inquired  if  he  were  a  worshipper  of 
this  god,  and,  upon  his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  it  was  then  obs^ed, 
that  he  must  in  that  case  be  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  that  surely  be 

*  Others  of  a  more  humoroofl  nature  might  be  given  : — thus,  to  instigate  a  fii- 
lain  to  do  wrong,  is  like  teaching  a  monkey  to  climb  trees  ;  to  paint  a  am^  and 
add  legs,  is  spoken  of  exaggeration  ;  to  sue  a  flea  and  catch  a  bite,  of  the  results 
of  litigation  ;  to  cut  off  a  hen's  head  with  a  battle-axe,  of  unnecesBary  valour ;  a 
paper  tiger,  is  like  a  coward  who  boasts  of  his  valour  ;  a  pigeon  meeting  at  a 
roc,  like  a  mean  man  despising  a  prince. 
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tould  not  have  been  paying  court  to  the  god  of  opulence  so  many  years  in 
vain.  The  shout  of  laughter  which  arose  among  the  bye-standers,  at  the 
evident  confusion  of  the  poor  man,  covered  both  him  and  his  cause  with 
ridicule^  and  showed  also  how  far  a  little  reasoning,  and  plain  common 
sense,  may  go  in  shaking  their  faith  in  their  idols. 

Further,  and  as  another  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  they  are  not  so  wedded  to  their  idolatry  as  some  other  hea- 
then nations.  There  is  not  the  same  fierce  religious  bigotry  and  devoted 
attachment  to  idolatry,  nor  the  same  zeal  for  the  honour  and  worship  of 
idols,  that  are  to  be  witnessed  among  the  Hindoos.  Multitudes  seem 
to  be  characterized  by  religious  indifferentism,  and  multitudes  more  have 
a  mixed  religion  made  up  partly  of  all  the  three  systems  put  together. 
They  can  plead  nothing  better  in  favour  of  their  own  systems  than  merely 
**  old  custom."  The  popular  superstitions  are  a  stupid  and  senseless 
will.worship,  and  when  the  light  of  Christianity  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  they  must  fade  away,  as  the  shades  of  darkness  before  the  rising 
sun.  Their  systems  are  effete.  Their  philosophy  is  vain.  There  is  no- 
thing in  them  all  to  satisfy  the  heart,  to  slake  the  cravings  and  thirst- 
ings  of  an  immortal  soul,  or  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  a  reflecting  and  in. 
quiring  mind.  Educated  persons  have  long  looked  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  Fo  or  Buddha,  is  especially  stig- 
matized as  '^  a  black  devil ;"  for  he  was  not  a  Chinese  by  birth,  but  an 
obscure  Hindoo  prince.  His  doctrines,  though  believed  in  by  the  many, 
are  sometimes  denounced  by  government,  and  often  ridiculed  by  thinking 
men  as  *'  incapable  of  proof."  The  Buddhist  priests  have  none  of  that 
influence  over  the  people,  which  the  Brahmins  possess  over  the  Hindoos. 
Instead  of  being  worshipped  as  gods,  they  are  in  sooth  generally  despised, 
their  worship  neglected,  and  their  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity  derid- 
ed. A  common  saying  among  the  people  is,  in  the  form  of  a  couplet,— 
"  can  a  Ho-Shang  (priest)  ascend  on  high,  and  become  an  angel  ?  As 
well  might  a  pestle  be  expected  to  fly  up  to  heaven."  A  respectable 
native  writer  denounces  the  priests  as  ''  a  set  of  ignorant,  indolent,  filthy 
ascetics,  who  are  not  worth  the  down  of  a  feather  to  society."  It  may 
be  affirmed  then,  that  the  superstitions  of  the  Chinese  are  only  waiting 
to  be  overthrown  by  the  vigorous  assaults  of  Christian  missionaries.  And 
when  the  people  learn  that  God  is  the  Father  of  us  all,  we  may  confid- 
ently  expect,  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  they  will  also  abandon 
their  ancestor-wonhip.  Before  the  superior  light  and  more  excellent 
morality  of  the  gospel,  the  boasted  philosophy  of  the  sages  must  disap- 
pear. And  the  more  that  the  people  are  plied  with  the  claims  of  God 
upon  their  hearts,  and  the  responsibilities  which  they,  as  guilty  beings, 
are  under  to  the  just  God,  the  more  quickly  will  they  begin  to  discover, 
that  in  the  baseless  moral  systems  of  Confucius,  Mencius,  and  Choo-foo- 
tsze,  there  is  nothing  to  pacify  the  conscience,  to  save  the  soul,  or  lead 
it  up  to  God. 

Once  more,  not  only  is  the  reflective  faculty  largely  at  work  amongst 
the  Chinese,  but  a  keen  moral  sense  is  also  widely  observable.  In  the 
case  of  multitudes,  doubtless,  conscience  has  become  blunted,  perverted, 
deadened,  from  long  practice  in  wickedness ;  but  many  indications  of  ita 
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power  are  visible  amongst  them.  Moral  maxims  are  extensiTely  inculcated. 
Numerous  wise  and  excellent  proverbs  are  to  be  found  in  their  writiDgi, 
and  in  the  common  conversation  of  the  people.  And  altbou^  some 
sins,  which  are  regarded  as  heinous  enormities  in  Christian  eountriesy  ars 
esteemed  as  trivial  offences  in  China^  yet  the  great  land-marki  between 
vice  and  virtue  are  pretty  clearly  indicated^  and  departures  from  sobriety 
and  justice^  are  marked  with  reproof  and  reprobation.  A  Chinese  con- 
fessed to  a  missionary,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Canton,  that  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  past  life,  before  he  had  heard  the  gospel^  and  whilst  he  lived 
a  heathen  in  the  heait  of  China,  whenever  he  did  wrong  he  was  consd- 
ous  of  it.  There  was  something,  he  said^  within  him,  which  told  him 
that  this  was  right,  and  that  that  was  wrong.  Thus  they  "  show  the 
work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing 
witness,  and  their  thoughts,  the  mean  while  accusing,  or  else  excusing 
one  another."  The  missionaries  at  Amoy  relate  that  when  they  hin 
went  to  that  place,  and  remonstrated  with  the  people  against  the  hoirid 
crime  of  infanticide,  of  which  many  confessed  they  had  been  guilt}',  snd 
represented  to  them  the  heinous  nature  of  the  sin,  and  the  abhorrenoe 
with  which  the  Almighty  Father  of  all  must  regard  it,  they  seemed  all 
at  once  to  be  filled  with  compunction,  and  said  to  the  missionaries— 
"  why  then  did  you  not  come  sooner,  and  tell  us  these  things  ?" 

3.  Another  encouragement  is  to  be  found  in  the  abundant  materiab 
ivhich  the  missionary  finds  ready,  and  at  hand,  to  work  with  in  that 
country.  Having  spoken  of  the  character  of  the  people  whom  he  will 
have  to  work  upon,  we  now  speak  of  the  materials  he  will  find  to  work 
with,  in  the  shape  of  mythological  allusion  and  ancient  legend,  curiously 
mixed,  it  is  true,  with  absurd  fable,  and  yet  obviously  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  facts  in  Scripture  history.  Dim  and  confused  traditions, 
pointing  to  incidents  in  the  sacred  narrative,  and  capable  of  being  rendend 
intelligible,  and  reduced  into  a  harmonious  whole,  only  by  holding  them 
up  to  the  clear  light  of  revelation,  are  found  largely  scattered  throughout 
the  ancient  literature  of  the  Chinese.  By  directing  their  attention  to 
the  distinct  rays  which  the  Bible  sheds  on  such  traditional  myths,  the 
superior  excellence,  and  divine  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  will  become 
apparent  to  the  intelligent  and  candid  inquirer. 

Vestiges  and  traditions,  for  example,  are  to  be  found  in  their  ancient 
lore,  of  the  creation  of  man,  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  flood  ;  traces  of 
expiatory  sacrifices  for  sin  ;  allusions  to  a  sabbatical  division  of  time,  and, 
it  is  thought  also  by  some,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  five  ori- 
ginal elements,  according  to  Chinese  cosmogonists,  are  water,  fire,  wood, 
metal,  and  earth.  Water,  therefore,  is  mentioned  as  the  first.  Now  "  the 
face  of  the  deep,"  and  "  the  face  of  the  waters,"  are  the  first  notices  of 
the  material  earth  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Then  the  Chinese  system 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  separation  of  water  and-  fire,  the  sediment  from 
the  former  constituting  the  earth  and  every  thing  eaithly,  and  the  latter 
producing,  from  its  subtile  parts,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stare,  lightning, 
thunder,  hail,  wind,  &c.  Now,  we  are  informed  in  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation,  that,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  waten,  and  their  beiog 
''  gathered  into  one  place,"  the  "  dry  land"  next  appeared,  produdng 
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grass,  herbs,  and  fruit-trees ;  furth^,  that  the  lights  in  the  firmament 
next  appeared ;  and  then,  farther  on,  that  the  waters  brought  forth 
"  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,"  fishes  of  all  sorts,  and  moreover 
that  "  every  winged  fowl,"  that  "  might  fly  above  the  earth,  in  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven,"  were  brought  forth  abundantly  from  "the  waters" 
also.  Another  Chinese  tradition  probably  contains  an  obscure  allusion 
to  the  order  followed  in  creation,  from  the  inferior  animals  upwards  to 
man.  The  first  ten  days  of  the  first  month  of  the  Chinese  year  are 
named  afler  various  animals.  The  first  of  these  days  is  called  '*  fowl. 
day."  Then  follow  dog,  pig,  sheep,  ox,  horse,  man,  grain,  hemp,  and 
pea  days.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  seventh  of  these  days  is 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  among  the  Chinese.  The  seventh,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  "  man-day."  It  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  the 
whole,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  festival  to  the  present  time. 

With  respect  to  traditionary  traces  of  the  fall  of  man,  some  native  de- 
scriptions of  Pwan-koo,  the  first  man,  represent  him  as  wearing  an  apron 
of  leaves.  A  remarkable  account  occurs  in  the  Taouist  writings  of  the 
first  intelligent  being,  produced  by  the  union  of  the  yang  and  the  yin,  or 
male  and  female  principles  of  nature.  This  intelligent  being  is  said  to 
have  gazed  up  into  the  heavens  and  seen  a  golden  light  shooting  forth 
from  a  star  and  falling  down  to  the  earth.  As  he  drew  near  to  view 
this  prodigy,  there  appeared  another  animated  creature  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  himself.  This  animated  creature  then  addressed  the  first  in- 
telligent being  in  the  following  words,  as  translated  by  Professor  Kidd  : 
*'  The  wings  have  long  embraced  you  ;  on  the  breaking  forth  of  the  fruc- 
tifying principle,  I  knew  that  you  had  entered  into  the  world  ;  and  then, 
plucking  plants,  made  garments  to  cover  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body." 
A  tradition  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  may  have  been  dimly  remem- 
bered by  those  who  recorded  these  things. 

The  weekly  Sabbath  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  Fuh. 
he.  According  to  Chinese  annals,  afler  Pwan-koo,  and  the  sovereigns 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  human  dynasties, 
there  arose  Fuh-he,  "  the  sacrificer,"  or  "  the  slaughterer  of  sacrificial 
victims."  He  was  so  called,  because  of  his  having  instituted  and  taught 
the  rites  of  sacrifice.  He  is  also  said  to  have  instructed  the  people  in  the 
arts  of  life,  and  to  have  gathered  them  together  under  the  rules  of  civil 
government.  He  regulated  the  times  and  seasons,  and  the  usages  of  do- 
mestic life.  He  also  cultivated  music,  and  invented  the  Chinese  written 
characters.  He  is  regarded  as  a  most  illustrious  patriarch.  History  speaks  of 
him  as  the  first  real  monarch;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  considerably 
more  than  four  thousand  years  ago.  Now,  in  a  work  called  the  "  Yih- 
King,"  or  "  Book  of  Diagrams,"  sometimes  also  called  the  "  Book  of 
Changes,"  ascribed  to  Fuh.he,  compiled  by,  Confucius,  and  still  extant  in 
China,  the  following  remarkable  sentence  is  to  be  found  : — *'  Every  seven 
days  comes  the  revolution,"  that  is,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  generally 
explained  by  Chinese  scholars.  This  singular  passage  was  first  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  by  his  former  esteemed  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Legge 
at  Hong-Kong.  It  is  deserving  of  universal  attention,  as  containing, 
in  all  probability,  the  most  ancient  allusion  in  profane  history  to  ths^ 
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division  of  time  into  periods  of  seven  days^  on  the  completion  of  the  six 
days'  work  of  creation.  A  singular  fact  respecting  Chinese  almanacks  at 
the  present  day^  is,  that  there  are  four  names  in  them  applicable^  during 
the  course  of  each  lunar  month,  to  those  days  which  answer  to  our  Sun- 
days. No  notice  is  taken  of  the  natural  mode  which  the  lunar  month 
offers  for  a  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days.  But  these  four 
days,  with  their  Chinese  names,  are  now  beginning  to  be  known  as  an- 
swering exactly  to  the  days  of  Christian  worship. 

With  respect  to  the  Chinese  flood,  the  learned  have  found  a  difficulty 
in  admitting  its  identity  with  that  recorded  in  Scripture,  from  the  appa- 
rent impossibility  of  harmonizing  the  dates  of  the  respective  occurrences. 
There  are,  however,  some  very  striking  resemblances  between  Noah's 
flood,  and  that  of  Yu  in  Chinese  writings.  Both  represent  the  waters  as 
gradually  rising  above  the  highest  mountains.  The  Emperor  Yaou  it 
represented  in  the  Shoo-King  as  speaking  this : — "  The  waters  are  ooe 
vast  and  extensive  sheet,  causing  devastation  and  destruction  all  around. 
They  swell  high,  overflow  their  banks,  cover  the  tops  of  the  higheA 
mountains,  and,  increasing  yet  moi-e  and  more,  will  at  length  reach  to  the 
heavens.  Who,  amongst  the  common  people,  is  able  to  direct  the  waters 
into  their  proper  courses  ?"  Yu-Shun,  Yaou's  successor  on  the  throne 
of  China,  is  next  spoken  of.  His  extreme  virtue  is  praised.  Hisextrsp 
ordinai'y  self-denial  and  painful  laboura  in  adjusting  the  waters  and  di^ 
reeling  them  to  their  proper  channels,  are  enlai'ged  upon.  He  drove  the 
serpents  and  dmgons  into  the  marshes,  cut  nine  courses  for  the  waters  to 
flow  into  the  sea,  and  removed  the  obstacles  that  checked  the  rivers. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  dangers  were  removed  to  a  distance,  and  men  lived  on 
dry  ground.  He  was  said  to  have  been  eight  years  abroad,  regulating  the 
waters,  and,  so  absorbed  was  he  with  his  work,  that  he  passed  his  own 
door  thrice,  but  did  not  enter  during  all  that  time.  These  accounts  cer- 
tainly bear  more  resemblance  to  the  remains  and  effects  of  the  flood  than 
to  the  flood  itself.  The  descendants  of  Noah,  on  wandering  to  China 
after  the  flood,  probably  found  it,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  still 
exhibiting  traces  of  that  tremendous  event.  The  true  flood  is  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  here  alluded  to,  and  fact  and  fable  have  been  in  sue 
ceeding  ages  blended  together.  Allusion  is  also  made,  in  another  ancient 
Chinese  writing,  to  one  who  is  called  "  His  Imperial  Reverence,"  who,  it 
is  said,  made  rafls  and  boats,  by  which  the  people  might  cross  the  seas 
and  rivers,  and  go  to  other  places.  A  popular  superstition  still  exists 
among  the  Chinese,  containing,  apparently,  an  allusion  to  the  disasten 
of  the  flood*  On  the  day  called  "  man-day"  that  is,  the  day  on  which 
man  was  supposed  to  be  created,  the  seventh  in  Chinese  accounts,  the 
people  consider  it  unlucky  to  sweep  their  houses,  so  as  to  avoid  all  allu« 
sion  "  to  the  sweeping  of  man,  and  of  his  food,  to  destruction."  It  is 
also  related,  that  in  the  time  of  Yu,  wine  was  first  made  by  a  man 
of  the  name  E*Teih  ;  but  that,  when  Yu  had  tasted  it,  he  condemned 
the  use  of  it,  and  remarked  that  nations  would  yet  be  ruined  by  it. 
Noah  pressing  the  juice  of  the  grape  may  here  be  alluded  to. 

One  or  two  other  remarkable  facts  may  be  hare  noticed.     About  the 
same  time  that  the  seven  years  of  famine  are  recorded  to  have  happened 
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in  Egypt,  there  was  also  a  period  of  seven  years  continuous  drought  and 
distress  in  China.  This  was  in  the  Shang  Dynasty,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  make  some  further  remarks  on  this  event,  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  existence  of  sacrifices  in  ancient  times.  Another  pleasing 
and  interesting  coincidence  is  also  noticeable  from  Chinese  chronology. 
Chinese  Emperors,  it  is  known,  when  they  die,  receive  a  historical  name 
different  from  that  by  which  they  have  been  called  in  their  life-time. 
By  these  posthumous  titles  they  are  known  and  spoken  of  in  future 
times.  The  custom  of  giving  these  *'  Temple  Titles,"  as  they  are  called, 
origmated  with  the  Chow  Dynasty  in  the  year  1 1 22,  b.  c.  They  are 
inscribed  on  tablets,  and  deposited  in  the  temple ;  and  they  generally 
point  out  some  feature  in  the  deceased  monarch's  character,  or  some 
striking  characteristic  of  his  reign.  For  example,  "  Woo-wang,"  *'  The 
Martial  Emperor,"  famed  for  his  prowess ;  and  *'  Wan- Ye,"  "  The  Lite- 
rary King,"  because  in  his  days  paper  was  invented.  Now,  it  is  record- 
ed that  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era,  a  new  Emperor  ascended 
the  throne.  He  was  the  11th  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  and  after  his  death 
he  received  the  name  of  Ping-Te,  or  **  Prince  of  Peace,"  by  which  he  is 
now  known  to  history.  Thus  it  appears,  that,  on  the  advent  of  Im- 
manuel  into  the  world,  not  only  was  the  Temple  of  Janus  shut,  but  the 
whole  world,  in  a  wider  sense  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  was  at 
peace. 

Something  like  a  trinity  of  superior  powers  appears  to  be  recognized  in  each 
of  the  three  sects  in  China — the  mystic  or  philosophical,  the  learned  or 
political,  and  the  vulgar  and  superstitious.  In  the  sect  of  Taou,  there 
are,  "  The  Three  Pure  Ones,"  dividing  the  government  of  the  universe 
amongst  them,  and  together  consisting  one  essence,  of  which  Taou,  or 
Eternal  Reason,  is  the  basis.  Upon  this,  Le  Compte  says,  that  "  the 
founder  of  this  system  constantly  repeated,  as  the  basis  of  all  true  wis* 
dom,  the  maxim,  that  the  Eternal  Reason  produced  one,  one  produced 
two,  two  produced  three,  and  three  produced  all  things  ;  a  plain  proof," 
he  thinks,  "  that  the  sage  must  have  had  some  obscure  notions  of  the 
Trinity."  In  the  Confucian  system,  again,  there  is  the  triad  power  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  man.  Imperial  Heaven,  and  Queen  Earth,  embodi- 
ments of  the  yang  and  yin,  or  male  and  female  principles  in  nature,  are 
regarded  as  the  parents  of  man,  and  the  highest  sort  of  men ;  the  *'  Shing- 
jin,"  "  holy  men,"  or  sages,  are  considered  as  necessary  to  heaven,  and  as 
rendering  essential  service  to  heaven  in  the  government  of  the  universe. 
These  two  powers,  together  with  Imperial  Sages  and  Ancestors,  are 
worshipped  by  the  Emperor.  Together,  they  constitute  the  Imperial 
Religion,  and  all  are  venerated  as  sacred  powers  by  the  people.  And  in 
the  Buddhist  religion  there  are  •'  The  Three  Precious  Buddhs,"  represen- 
ting the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  or,  as  Kidd  says,  "  a  sort 
of  divided  eternity."  They  are  invariably  represented  together,  and  in 
form,  resemble,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale,  the  tiny  triform  statuettes 
of  the  Hindoo  Trinity — Brahma,  Vishiiu,  and  Siva.  "  The  Three  Au- 
gust Ones"  of  ancient  Chinese  history,  do  not  require  any  particular  no- 
tice in  connexion  with  this  topic,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  either 
sovereigns  or  dynasties  in  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
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But  decidedly  the  most  remarkable  fact  respecting  Chinese  traditiom, 
handed  down  and  embodied  in  existing  customs,  is  the  ancient  oeremooj 
of  the  Emperor  sacrifieing  to  heaven,  in  his  character  as  high  priest  of 
the  nation.  He  prays  and  sacrifices  to  Shang-Te  thrice  every  year,  it  is 
said,  namely,  at  the  winter  and  summer  solstices.  A  bullock  is  gene- 
rally sacrificed,  sometimes  a  sheep  or  a  pig.  At  the  present  time,  the 
victim  is  slain  two  days  before  the  ceremony,  and  the  meat  it  dressed 
and  prepared  for  the  occasion.  But  in  very  ancient  times,  so  remote 
that  it  is  said  fire  was  not  then  discovered,  the  officiating  Emperor  offer, 
ed  whole  bullocks,  and  the  victims  were  slain  on  the  solemn  occasion. 
The  Emperor  alone  is  supposed  to  be  authorized  to  worship  the  Supreme 
Being ;  and  when  missionaries  and  their  converts  are  accused  of  worship- 
ping Shang-Te,  it  is  commonly  called  *'  a  usurping  rite,"  meaning  that 
it  is  a  usurpation  of  his  prerogative.  An  astonishing  instance  of  an  em- 
peror  worshipping  heaven  is  related  in  the  history  of  the  Shang  Dynastj. 
Seven  years  of  severe  drought  and  famine,  synchronizing  with  the  sewn 
years'  famine  in  Egypt,  had  caused  great  distress  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  emperor  went  out  into  a  solitary  place  and  presented 
himself  before  heaven.  He  then  charged  upon  himself  the  sins  of  the 
nation,  and  prayed,  saying,  **  Do  not,  on  account  of  the  negligence  of 
ourself,  (lit.  the  one  man)  destroy  the  lives  of  millions  of  the  people.  I 
confess  I  am  guilty.  My  government  is  not  economical.  Have  mercy 
upon  my  people,  and  preserve  them.  Do  not  despise  the  desolate  and 
afflicted."  Martini  us  thus  relates  the  fact : — "  The  venerable  Ching 
Tang  laid  aside  his  imperial  robes,  cut  off  his  venerable  grey  hairs,  and 
bare-footed,  and  covered  with  ashes,  and  walking  in  the  postuie  of  a 
criminal,  went  to  the  altar,  where,  with  uplifted  hands,  he  implored 
heaven  to  launch  the  thunder-bolt  of  its  wrath  at  his  head,  and  to  ac- 
cept of  the  life  of  the  monarch  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  some 
time  he  calmly  awaited  the  fatal  stroke  that  was  to  crush  a  king  and 
save  a  nation.  But  it  fell  not,  say  the  annals.  Heaven,  to  reward  his 
piety,  sent  an  abundance  of  rain,  and  soon  unbounded  plenty  reigned 
throughout  the  empire."  The  use  which  may  be  made  of  this  afiectiDg 
incident  by  the  Christian  missionary  in  illustrating  Christ's  substitution 
of  himself  ibr  the  sins  of  men,  and  offering  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  unto 
God,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one ;  and,  together  with  the  preceding 
traditions,  might  be  pressed  with  excellent  effect  into  the  illustration  H 
biblical  narrative  and  evangelical  doctrine. 

There  are  also  abundant  materials  of  which  effective  use  might  be 
made  in  the  moral  treatises  of  the  most  esteemed  Chinese  writers.  Max- 
ims on  natural  affection,  filial  obedience,  political  justice,  order  and  har^ 
mony,  truth  and  sincerity,  however  much  violated  in  actual  life,  are  ts 
be  found  copiously  scattered  throughout  their  literature,  and  are  ofUn 
quoted  in  common  conversation.  The  only  danger  here,  is  in  yielding 
an  undue  prominence  and  authority  to  these  native  apophthegms.  For 
the  Chinese  are  ever  prone  to  exalt  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  tiieir 
own  sages,  and  the  excellence  of  their  own  systems  of  molality,  abovs 
those  of  all  other  nations.  But  these  maxims  may  be  occasioiiially  intro- 
duced by  the  missionary  in  his  preaching,  to  show  the  harmony  bstwwa 
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the  expression  of  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  in  the  best  of  their  country- 
men, and  morality  in  its  purest  form  in  the  pages  of  Divine  Revelation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  superiority  of  a  code  of  morals,  possessing  the 
sanctions  of  Divine  authority,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, will  ever  require  to  be  insisted  on.  And,  above  all,  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  compassion  and  substitution  of  the  Saviour,  topics  entirely 
new  to  them,  must  form  the  great  subject  of  the  missionary's  theme. 

The  very  errors  and  defects  of  Chinese  moral  systems  may  be  urged 
in  proof  of  their  need  of  the  gospel.     The  doctrine  of  the  sages  on  the 
nature  of  man,  for  example,  is  fundamentally  erroneous.     They  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  fall,  and  their  opinions  on  human  nature  are 
calculated  to  convey  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  human  merit,  and  of 
the  sufficiency  of  unassisted  reason.     Confucius  asserts  that  all  men  are 
by  nature  equally  and  perfectly  virtuous,  and  that  the  differences  be- 
tween men  in  actual  life  are  wholly  owing  to  education.     At  the  same 
time,  the  sages  are  affirmed  to  possess  a  greater  degree  of  innate  intelli- 
gence than  other  men.     The  possession  of  knowledge,  it  is  every  where 
taken  for  granted,  produces  rectitude  of  heart.     The  intelligent  must 
necessarily  be  virtuous.     The  merit  of  the  sages  is  praised  as  **  vast  and 
extensive,  equalled  only  by  heaven."     And  "  the  supremely  sincere"  are 
Baid  to  be  equal  to  the  gods.     Moreover,  the  morality  which  he  incul- 
cated, though  in  many  respects  excellent,  is  principally  defective  in  its 
motives.     The  system  which  he  has  elaborated  is  founded  wholly  on 
the  idea  of  securing  present  rewards  and  temporal  happiness.     His  si- 
lence on  the  subject  of  the  Deity,  and  the  apologies  which  his  biogra- 
phers make  when  accounting  for  his  reserve  on  this  point,  may  also  be 
strongly  pleaded  against  his  system.     One  of  them  says,  that  "  to  con- 
verse about  the  Deity,  although  not  wrong  in  itself,  might  yet  cause 
doubts  to  arise  in  the  mind ;  for,  as  his  nature  and  ways  are  deep  and 
mysterious,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  clearly  respecting  them."     Another 
commentator  says,  that  *'  as  future  events  are  concealed  by  an  impene- 
trable veil,  we  ought  to  be  silent  respecting  them,  and  attend  to  our 
social  duties ;"  "  hence,"  he  adds,  **  Confucius  spoke  rarely  of  him, 
wishing  that  men  should  find  motives  of  action  in  themselves."     It  is 
sometimes  argued  by  the  Chinese,  that  if  the  writings  of  all  their  sages 
had  been  preserved,  and  the  burning  of  the  books  under  Che  Hwang  Te, 
B.C.  246,  had  not  taken  place,  they  might  now  have  been  possessed  of  a 
perfect  code  of  ethics,  and  their  sages  would  thus  have  been  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  irreligion.     But  this  very  circumstance  may  be  urged 
in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  revelation.     **  Europeans,"  ob- 
serves a  native  Christian,  *'  who  complain  that  Confucius  has  not  spoken 
sufficiently  of  the  Deity  and  of  the  mode  of  worshipping  him,  should  re- 
collect that  the  Yo-King  has  been  totally  lost,  and  that  the  She-King 
and  the  Yih-King  are  full  of  the  praises  of  the  Deity."     But  Confucius 
merely  compiled  and  edited  these  books. 

The  admissions  which  Confucius  himself  makes,  may  also  be  turned 
against  him.  Ke-Loo  once  asked  him  how  the  gods  ought  to  be  served  ? 
Confucius  replied,  "  You  cannot  yet  serve  men,  how  can  you  serve  the 
gods ;  I  inquire  concemmg  death,  but,  as  we  do  not  yet  know  life,  how 
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can  we  know  any  thing  of  death  ?"  This  saying  is  frequently  introdii. 
ced  by  native  preachers  with  powerful  effect  upon  their  countr3rmen,  to 
show  the  ignorance  of  the  sage,  his  inability  to  speak  about  Qod  and  a 
future  state,  and  the  superiority  of  the  gospel,  which  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light.  The  superiority  of  Christ  to  all  the  sages  is  alio 
capable  of  being  aptly  illustrated  by  comparison  and  antithesis.  Con- 
fucius spoke  only  of  this  present  world ;  Christ  of  the  world  to  come. 
Confucius  confined  the  hopes  of  his  disciples  to  time ;  Christ  pointed 
us  to  heaven,  and  bounded  our  hopes  only  by  eternity.  Confucius  has 
done  much  for  his  countrymen  ;  Christ  died  for  the  world.  Further, 
the  deceit  and  falsehood  of  which  Confucius  and  Mencius  were  guilty, 
may  be  laid  hold  of,  to  shake  the  authority  of  these,  the  greatest  of  the 
Chinese  sages.  These  defects  in  their  character  are  detciiled  by  their 
biographers,  and  freely  acknowledged  by  modem  Chinese  scholars.  Thus 
the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  in  these  ''  instructors  and  patrons,"  and 
their  venemtion  for  ancient  authorities,  will  give  place  to  trust  in  the 
true  God,  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  to  the  practice  of  a  higher  ido> 
rality  than  was  ever  before  taught  or  exemplified  to  them. 

Finally,  the  wants  felt  and  expressed  even  by  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  sages,  at  the  present  day,  strongly  encourage  the  belief  that 
they  can  be  hopefully  appealed  to  on  the  subject  of  the  salvation  of  their 
souls.  In  the  singular  amalgamation  of  different  parts  of  the  three  sys- 
tems in  the  popular  creed,  and  in  the  continual  adoption  of  new  supersti. 
tions,  we  discern  proofs  of  the  insufficiency  of  any  thing  they  now  pos- 
sess to  satisfv  and  meet  their  wants.  And  however  much  the  learned 
and  intelligent  may  affect  to  despise  the  popular  superstition,  and  to  de- 
ride  the  worship  of  the  priests,  yet,  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  death, 
these  superstitions  and  that  worship  are  their  only  resource.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  these  very  priests  to  be  then  called  in,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reciting  the  Kin^,  offering  masses,  writing  charms,  ringing  bells, 
chaunting  prayera,  and  entreating  the  gods.  At  the  death  of  a  rich  in- 
dividual,  the  attendance  of  the  priests  is  required  for  several  days  in  the 
family.  For  the  repose  of  the  departed,  large  boats  filled  with  hundreds 
of  lanterns,  parade  up  and  down  the  river  at  Canton,  in  the  evening. 
This  is  done  not  merely  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  but  to  light  his  way 
into  the  other  world.  How  great  the  want  of  the  clear  light  of  revela- 
tion in  a  land  so  enshrouded  in  error  !  Since  the  light  that  is  in  them 
is  darkness,  how  great  is  their  darkness  !  And  with  what  confidence 
may  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  be  urged  upon  their  attention,  as  over- 
coming all  the  alaims  which  appal  the  dying  sinner ! 

4.  The  last  consideration  which  we  shall  mention  as  encouraging 
greater  missionary  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese,  is  founded  on  the 
past  history  of  Protestant  missions  to  China.  It  is  only,  as  is  well  known, 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Qreat  Britain  and 
China,  in  the  year  1842,  that  missionaries  have  been  allowed  to  enter, 
and  reside  at  the  five  ports  now  open  to  foreign  trade.  Before  that  time, 
missionaries  to  the  Chinese  were  compelled  to  settle  at  Pinang,  Makeca, 
Singapore,  and  other  places  in  the  Straits.  The  only  exceptioD  to  this 
rule  was  the  case  of  Dr.  Morrison,  who  was  permitted  to  remain  at  Can- 
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ton,  only  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  and  Interpreter  to  the  East  India 
Company.  Within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  however,  Protestant 
missionaries  have  planted  numerous  stations,  built  chapels,  estabhshed 
schools,  printed  thousands  of  books  and  tracts,  and  gathered  small  churches 
of  converts  together.  The  progress  that  has  been  already  made  within 
this  brief  period,  is  truly  cheering.  Still  it  is  only  the  day  of  small  things. 
These  missions  may  be  said  to  be  only  in  their  infancy,  and  yet  there 
are  already  many  encouraging  features  in  their  present  aspect.  Their 
seed.time  may  be,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  unpromising  ;  but  the  sowing 
that  is  done  in  tears,  and  the  precious  seed  that  is  carried  forth  with 
weeping,  shall  doubtless  be  rewai-ded  with  sheaves  and  rejoicing. 

In  the  Education  of  the  Young,  the  progress  already  made  is  encour- 
aging. Facts  will  justify  this  assertion.  Between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred youths  of  both  sexes  are  now  receiving  a  Christian  education  in 
mission  schools.  The  most  of  these  children  are  boarded  and  lodged  in 
the  mission  premises,  and  are  thus  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  heathen  relations.  Several  of  the  girls  in  the  female  schools  have  been 
rescued  from  death,  and  the  parents  who  were  about  to  abandon  them 
to  destruction,  have  given  them  up  to  the  missionaries.  Both  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Chinese  languages  are  taught  in  these  schools,  and  in  both 
Christian  instruction  is  communicated.  At  first,  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  pupils,  but  now,  so  eager  are  Chinese  parents 
to  send  their  children,  that  the  only  difficulty  is  in  making  a  selection. 
The  object  of  the  Chinese  in  sending  their  children  is,  of  course,  altogether 
worldly  and  selfish.  An  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  is  sure 
to  obtain  for  any  young  Chinese  a  situation  as  clerk  or  interpreter.  The 
object  of  the  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  imbue  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation  with  a  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Nor  is  this  ex- 
pectation vain.  The  boys  in  the  London  Missionary  Society's  seminary 
at  Hong-Kong  were  greatly  distressed,  a  few  years  ago,  at  being  com- 
pelled to  perform  the  idolatrous  and  superstitious  ceremonies  at  the  tombs 
of  their  kindred,  when  they  went  home  to  visit  their  friends,  at  the  an- 
nual vacation  on  the  Chinese  new  year.  They  begged  the  missionaries 
that  they  might  not  be  sent  home  at  that  time,  but  rather  at  some  other 
period  of  the  year,  so  that  they  might  not  be  forced  by  their  relations  to 
do  things  so  repugnant  to  their  newly  acquired  views  respecting  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God. 

Besides  those  schools  more  immediately  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  missionaries,  there  are  others  taught  by  native  masters,  converts 
to  Christianity,  and  in  which  also  both  Christian  publications  and  the 
Chinese  classics  are  used  as  school-books.  Many  of  the  youths  thus 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Christian  truth,  will  yet  become,  it  is 
hoped,  shining  Hghts  amongst  their  countrymen.  Eight  or  nine  of  the 
most  advanced  pupils  in  Dr.  Legge's  seminarj  at  Hong-Kong,  have  al- 
ready been  baptized,  upon  a  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  A  theo- 
logical class  has  been  formed,  and  some  of  these  youths  are  now  being 
trained  for  the  ministry.  Considerable  boldness  and  ability  has  been 
displayed  by  several  of  them,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  gospel  among 
their  countrymen.     One  of  them  especially,  has  been  called  to  confess 
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Christ,  in  circumstances  of  great  trial,  before  his  heathen  relatives ;  but 
he  has  hitherto  withstood  both  the  threats  and  the  blandishments  that 
were  brought  to  bear,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers.  Others  also  are  of  great  promise,  and  it  is  hoped  will  yet  be- 
come able  and  eloquent  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  their  own  country. 
It  is  impossible  that  China  can  be  wholly  evangelized  by  European  mis- 
sionaries,  and  it  is  to  a  native  agency  that  we  must  look  for  the  extension 
of  the  gospel  there. 

As  an  instance  of  the  success  which  may  be  expected  to  attend  educa- 
tional efforts  in  favourable  circumstances^  the  case  of  a  young  man,  now 
a  preacher  at  Hong.Kong,  may  be  mentioned.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  in  Malacca,  and  at  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta. 
His  name  is  the  Rev.  Ho-Tsun-Shen,  for  he  has  been  ordained  pastor 
over  the  native  church  at  Hong-Kong.  The  following  extract  from  s 
paper  read  by  him  at  his  ordination,  will  be  perused  with  interest  :— 
"  God  has  brought  me  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  a  brand  out  of  burning 
from  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  to  his  marvellous  light,  whAe 
millions  of  my  countrymen  remain  blind.  He  has  also  provided  me 
more  instruction  than  any  of  my  fellow  Chinese  Christians.  How  can  I 
recompense  his  great  mercies  ?  No,  by  no  means.  The  only  thing  I 
can  do  is,  to  show  forth  my  gi-atitude,  by  telling  others  what  great  things 
the  Lord  has  done  to  me ;  remembering  also  how  precious  the  souls  of 
men  are  ;  one  of  them  is  more  valuable  than  a  whole  world.  How 
many  souls  are  there  in  China  dropping  every  day  into  eternity  without 
a  Saviour.  This  also  contributes  greatly  to  make  me  desirous  to  spread 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  among  my  people ;  that,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  if  I  shall  be  the  instrument  of  converting  but  a  single  soul  to  Christ, 
it  will  be  better  than  all  the  riches  of  this  world."  An  instance  of  the 
devotedness  of  this  man  to  the  cause  of  Christ  may  also  be  mentioned. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  very  tempting  offer  was  conveyed  to  him  from  the 
Chinese  authorities  at  Canton.  This  was  to  become  interpreter  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Peking,  and  translator  of  English  books  for  the  em- 
peror's use.  This  would  doubtless  have  proved  a  very  lucrative  ap- 
pointment, and  he  might  have  risen  to  wealth  and  honour  among 
his  countrymen.  Residing,  however,  at  Hong.Kong,  a  British  settle- 
ment,  he  was  at  liberty  to  choose  or  reject  the  offer  thus  made  to  him. 
After  consulting  over  the  matter,  he  was  left  to  decide  for  himself. 
The  result  showed  the  power  of  Christian  principle.  He  resolved 
to  I'emain  with  the  missionaries,  and  to  spend  his  talents  and  bis 
strength  in  the  service  of  the  Redeemer.  To  some  it  may  appear 
that  he  might  have  decided  better,  and  that  he  might  have  been  of  em- 
inent service  at  the  imperial  city,  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
at  head-quarters.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  mission  at  that  time 
seemed  to  demand  his  undivided  energies  at  Hong-Kong,  and  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  make  the  saAifice  and  remain  at  his  post.  That  station  is 
now  strengthened,  and  its  operations  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
the  time  may  yet  come  when  the  services  of  this  young  man  may  be- 
come available  in  a  more  important  and  extended  sphere. 

The  distrilmtion  of  Bibles  and  TracU  has  alio  been  attended  with 
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singular  success.  This  is  only  what  might  be  beforehand  expected 
among  a  people  so  much  given  to  reading,  and  among  whom  books  are 
80  highly  esteemed.  The  presses  at  Hong-Kong,  Canton,  and  Shang- 
hae  are  constantly  at  work,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  religious  publica- 
tions is  thus  maintained.  These  tracts  and  portions  of  the  Word  of  God 
are  distributed  not  only  in  the  large  cities,  but  also  throughout  the  towns 
and  villages  along  the  coast,  by  means  of  native  colporteurs.  Travellers 
from  all  parts  of  the  interior  receive  supplies  of  Christian  books  at  the 
five  cities  on  the  coast,  and  carry  them,  on  their  return  to  their  homes, 
into  remote  inland  districts.  The  trading  vessels  which  come  down  the 
great  rivers  are  also  visited,  and  their  passengers  supplied  with  tracts  on 
their  return.  As  soon  as  the  missionary  makes  his  appearance  any  where 
in  town  or  country,  he  is  immediately  hailed  as  a  "  renovator  of  the 
age,"  and  the  people  crowd  around  with  requests  for  *'  Learning  for 
the  admonition  of  the  world."  Tracts  have  been  sent  to  the  highest 
dignitaries,  and  politely  acknowledged.  All  classes  receive  them  with 
pleasure,  and  read  them  with  interest.  A  learned  graduate  on  perusing 
a  sheet  tract  containing  the  Ten  Commandments,  pronounced  it  to  be 
"  a  very  great  law.'*  And  the  writer  has  seen  the  priests  in  a  tempor- 
ary temple  at  Soo-kin-poo,  while  prostrating  themselves  to  the  very 
ground  before  the  idols,  and  reciting  their  unmeaning  prayers,  at  the 
same  time  reading  with  an  attentive  eye  this  sheet  tract,  which  had 
been  thrust  into  their  hands  in  the  midst  of  their  devotions.  In  the 
very  performance  of  their  idolatrous  ceremonies,  they,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  read  those  divine  words  which  prohibited  these  idoktries: 
— "  thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image  ;  thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  to  them  nor  serve  them." 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  mode  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of 
Christianity  among  a  reading  people  like  the  Chinese  are  incalculable, 
and  numerous  instances  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  missionaries, 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  winged  messengers  of  truth  and  salva- 
tion. In  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  tracts  in  China,  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Medhurst  at  Shanghae,  in  the  year  1 844, 
may  be  quoted : — "  We  had  some  time  ago  a  visit  from  a  very  interest- 
ing man,  a  schoolmaster,  who  came  from  the  city  of  Nanking,  to  enquire 
afler  those  who  had  distributed  the  tracts.  He  presented  us  with  a 
letter,  descriptive  of  his  state  of  mind  occasioned  by  their  perusal. 
Though  this  letter  contained  some  expi'essions  indicative  of  his  still  la- 
bouring under  impressions  arising  from  his  pagan  education,  yet  there 
was  enough  in  it  of  his  confession  of  his  entire  sinfulness,  of  his  depen- 
dance  on  the  death  of  Christ  for  pardon,  of  his  earnest  supplication  to 
God  for  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  heart, 
as  led  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  poor  heathen  in  the 
heart  of  China,  to  ascertain  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  profit  by  it 
without  the  intervention  of  the  living  teacher.  He  was  unable  to  re- 
main longer  than  to  receive  some  instruction  and  a  fresh  supply  of  books, 
when  he  returned  to  his  important  position,  and  we  thanked  God  and 
took  courage." 

An  incident  somewhat  similar  to  the  above  occurred  at  Hong-Kong 
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two  years  ago.  The  inquirer^  a  learned  man  also^  has  lately  been  bap* 
tized,  and  his  services  have  been  employed  in  rendering  the  Psalms  of 
David  into  Chinese  metre.     Another  singular  fact  happened  in  the  ex- 

Serience  of  Ho  A-Si^n,  one  of  the  native  tract-distributors  at  Hong- 
long.     He  was  met  in  the  bazaar  one  day  by  a  countryman,  who  h^ 
a  book  in  his  hand.     No  sooner  did  he  see  A-Stin,  than  he  held  out  the 
little  book,  and  asked  if  this  was  the  right  way  to  worship  God.     A-Ste 
examined  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  tract  published  by  the  tnissionariei, 
and  containing  prayers  for  morning  and  evening  for  a  week.    He  returned 
the  book,  and  assured  the  man  that  this  was  the  right  way  to  worship 
Ood,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  incense,  tallow-candles,  and  gilt, 
paper,  and  that  it  was  only  required  that  we  should  use  the  heart 
Some  farther  conversation  ensued  between  them,  and  it  appeared  that 
this  man,  though  he  had  never  been  at  any  of  the  chapels,  nor  heanl 
the  gospel  preached,  nor  come  in  contact  with  any  missionary  or  natifv 
Christian,  yet,  through  means  of  this  little  tract,  which   had  somehov 
&llen  into  his  hands,  had  actually  been  worshipping,  for  a  consideriUe 
time,  the  one  living  and  true  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Many  excellent  tracts  have  been  translated  into  the  Chinese  language. 
The  tract  called  "  Poor  Joseph"  is  a  great  ^vourite  amongst  them,  but 
the  most  popular  of  all  is  one  styled  "  The  Two  Friends,"  by  the  Jate 
Dr  Milne.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  Chinese ;  Uie 
one,  Chang,  is  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and  the  other,  Yuen,  is 
his  heathen  neighbour.  They  meet  by  chance  on  the  road,  and  enter 
into  conversation  on  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  which  have  lately  come  from 
the  western  regions  ;  the  one  answering  all  the  objections  of  the  other, 
and  clearly  explaining  to  him  the  way  of  redemption,  and  the  nature  of 
the  worship  to  be  addressed  to  God.  A  Baptist  missionary,  in  travelling 
on  one  occasion  between  Hong-Kong  and  Canton,  on  the  Pearl  River, 
overheard  the  sailors,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  they  thought  their 
guest  was  asleep,  reciting  whole  pages  of  "  The  Two  Friends"  to  one 
another  from  memory,  so  strong  was  the  hold  which  this  book  had  taken 
upon  the  minds  of  these  rude,  untutored  men. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gotpd  is  the  great  means  by  which  it  must  be 
extended  in  heathen  nations,  and,  in  this  department  of  missionary  la- 
bour also,  there  has  been  much  to  encourage  in  the  past.  It  has  been 
already  blessed  in  a  high  degree,  and,  as  the  work  advances,  we  may 
hope  that  it  will  be  more  signally  honoured  in  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
There  are  now  four  chapels  at  Hong-Kong,  seven  at  Canton,  two  or 
three  at  Amoy,  besides  others  at  Ningpo,  Shanghae,  and  Foo-chow.fbo. 
Thousands  thus  hear  the  gospel  preached  several  times  every  week,  and 
tracts  are  distributed  at  the  close  of  each  service,  so  that  the  people,  on 
their  return  to  their  dwellings,  may  read,  and  converse,  and  ponder  over 
the  truths  to  which  they  have  been  listening.  Curiosity  doubtless  at- 
tracts many  to  these  chapels  at  first,  but  in  many  also  considerable  in- 
terest has  been  awakened.  Who  can  suppose  that  so  much  good  seed 
is  sown  in  vain?  God's  word  *'  will  prosper  in  that  whereunto  he  hath 
sent  it." 

The  behaviour  of  the  people,  in  listening  to  the  Gospel  in  then  cha* 
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pels,  ia  now  considerably  improved  from  what  it  was  formerly.  Many 
were  in  the  hahit  at  first  of  bringing  their  long  pipes  in  their  hands,  and 
afler  coolly  lighting  them  at  the  lamps,  sitting  down  gravely  to  smoke, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  listen  to  the  doctrines.  But  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  interdict  such  irreverent  proceedings.  Their  feelings  of  po- 
liteness and  good  sense  were  appealed  to,  and  now  they  willingly  lay 
their  pipes  aside,  and  for  the  most  part  listen  with  attention  till  the  close 
of  the  discourse.  They  naturally  supposed  that  they  might  behave  in 
our  chapels  with  as  little  ceremony  as  in  their  own  temples.  Now, 
however,  they  understand  that  it  is  the  word  of  God  to  which  their  at- 
tention  is  directed,  and  now  they  quietly  and  reverently  hear  it.  In- 
cidents, showing  the  power  of  the  Gospel  over  their  hearts,  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Great  caution  is  found  requisite  in  receiving  appli- 
cants for  baptism,  and  were  Protestant  missionaries  desirous  only  of 
swelling  their  numbers,  and  presenting  an  imposing  array  of  converts, 
they  might  easily  admit  numerous  inquirers.  A  young  Buddhist  priest 
at  Canton,  last  year  became  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  chapel, 
threw  off  the  garb  of  the  priesthood,  and,  determining  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, withdrew  into  retirement  to  let  his  hair  grow,  before  entering  on 
some  other  mode  of  life.  Another  inquirer  at  Canton  is  "  only  afraid 
that  his  sins  are  too  great"  A  young  man  at  Amoy  brought  his  idols 
to  the  chapel,  and  publicly  destroyed  them  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 
And  many  other  cheering  cases  might  be  mentioned.  The  number  of 
converts  is  as  yet  small ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  to  be 
contended  against  in  China,  the  missionaries  have  already  begun  to  hail 
the  first  fi*uits  of  their  labours,  In  the  conversion,  from  time  to  time,  of 
one  and  another,  and  even,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Chinese  themselves, 
''  of  a  few  tens,  and  even  hundrede"  from  the  darkness  of  heathenism  to 
the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Already  have  they  begun  to  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  the  evangelical  prophet, ''  and  lo,  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim  V 
And,  ere  long,  we  may  hope  to  hear  in  China,  what  the  missionaries  in 
India  have  already  joyfully  heard,  lamentations  from  the  unconverted 
natives,  over  "  the  feaiful  progress  of  Christianity." 

The  expressions  which  the  native  converts  make  use  of  in  describing 
their  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject  of  Christianity,  are  sometimes 
exceedingly  striking,  and  worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance.  Ting. 
Shen,  now  a  preacher  at  Canton,  speaking  of  '*  God's  exceeding  kind- 
ness and  compassion,  in  loving  the  world,  and  sending  his  only  son  Jesus 
to  die  for  men,"  said  that  this  intelligence,  when  he  first  heard  it  at  the 
Bazaar  Chapel,  was  '^  like  thunder  piercing  his  ears ;  like  from  a  dream 
awaking  up  ;  like,  from  drunkenness,  on  first  coming  to  reason  again." 
Another  Chinese  convert  is  spoken  of  by  Dr  Medhurst,  as  having  used 
the  following  language,  to  illustrate  the  futility  of  human  merits,  and 
the  necessity  of  relying  on  Jesus  Christ  alone  for  salvation  : — '*  How  can 
a  man  trust  in  his  own  righteousness?  it  is  like  seeking  shelter  under 
one's  own  shadow.  We  may  stoop  to  the  very  ground,  and  the  lower 
we  bend,  we  still  find  that  our  shadow  is  beneath  us.  But  if  a  man  fiee 
to  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  or  of  a  wide-sprea^ng  tree,  he  will  find 
abundant  shelter  frm  Um  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun.    So  human  merits 
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are  upavailing^  and  Christ  alone  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttennott  tboM 
who  come  unto  God  by  him." 

Medical  missions  have  also  been  found  very  useful  in  recommending 
the  Gospel  among  the  Chinese.     As  in  the  first  days  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  diseases  were  healed,  and  the  poor  had  the  gospel  preached  unto 
them,  so  it  is   now  in  the   commencement  of  the  Chinese  mission. 
Astonishing  cures  have  frequently  been  performed,  and  always  gratui- 
tously, upon  the  sick  and  blind  ;  and  thus  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  conspicuously  displayed.     Many  eminent  individuals, 
and  among  the  number,  Ke-Ying,  the  late  Governor  of  Canton,  besides 
multitudes  of  the  common  people,  have  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
blessings  they  have  received  from  the  foreign  physicians.     The  dispen- 
saries,  or  *'  balls  of  compassion,"  are  daily  filled  with  hundreds  of  patients. 
Faith  in  the  skill  of  the  benevolent  doctors  is  unbounded,  and  their  fains 
has  extended  far  and  wide.   The  prejudices  of  the  people  against  foragn- 
ers  have  thus  been  greatly  overcome.     Their  minds,  long  filled  with 
rancour  against  us,  have  been  conciliated,  and  they  are  thus  in  a  won 
favourable  condition  for  yielding  a  candid  hearing  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.     The  misionaries  regularly  attend,  and  preach,  and 
distribute  tracts  at  the  hospitals.     At-Hong.Kong,  and  at  each  of  the 
Five  Ports,  they  are  now  in  active  operation. 

Let  us  be  encouraged,  in  fine,  by  the  promises  and  the  prophecies  of 
God's  Word.  To  millions  in  Asia  and  Africa  the  Gospel  has  not  yet 
been  proclaimed.  Myriads  in  Japan,  and  in  the  Indian  and  Malay  arw 
ohipelagos,  have  never  yet  heard  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  "  this  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  to  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to  sli 
nations."  God  has  a  people  whom  he  will  choose  out  from  among  tbs 
nations.  Others  there  are  of  Christ's  flock  who  are  yet  to  be  brought 
home.  He  will  accomplish  the  number  of  his  own  elect  /  and,,  though 
we  may  not,  from  the  word  of  God,  so  distinctly  perceive,  as  in  our 
short-sighted  judgment  we  might  be  disposed  to  wish,  that  intimate 
connexion  between  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  conversion  of  all 
the  world  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  upon  which  the  church  so  fondly  dwells, 
yet  let  us  rest  satisfied  with  the  plain  command  to  go  and  deliver  our 
message.  In  whatever  way  those  ^'  glorious  things  spoken  of  Zion,''ars 
yet  to  be  brought  about  and  fulfilled,  let  the  Church  be  encouraged  sod 
animated  to  her  work,  by  the  assurance  that  she  is  hastening  on  to  tht 
time,  when  "  the  heathen  shall  be  given  to  Christ  for  his  inheiitanee^ 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession ;"  when  "  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  ail  naiions  sk§U 
flow  into  it;"  when  ''all  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn 
unto  the  Lord ;"  when  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;"  when  "  they  shall  not  teach  every 
man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  know  the  Lord, 
for  all  shall  know  him,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest ;"  and  when  that 
prediction,  more  immediately  referring  to  China,  shall  also  reeeivs  its 
lu)filment, ''  behold,  these  shall  come  from  far ;  and  lo,  tbete  fimn  tbs 
north  and  fixmi  the  west,  and  tkes$/rom  the  land 4/^  Simimr    Tbn 
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•*  the  harvest  truly  is  great,"  and  the  work  is  confessedly  mighty ;  but 
when  mountains  are  to  be  "threshed,"  '^  worm  Jacob"  is  the  instrument 
ehosen  for  the  work.  And  let  the  Church  ever  look  to  Him  who  at  first 
founded  it,  and  constituted  it  a  great  missionary  body,  and  gave  it  then 
its  primitive  commission  to  "go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature,"  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  gracious  promise  an. 
nexed  unto  this  command,— "  and  lo !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world." 


JUSTICE  TO  SCOTLAND. 

Wb  trust  we  are  sufficiently  patriotic  not  to  be  indifferent  to  any  move- 
ment which  has  for  its  object  the  vindication  of  Scottish  Rights.  The 
existence  of  an  Association  for  this  purpose  is  in  itself  a  great  fact,  and 
questionless  goes  far  to  prove  its  necessity.  When  Scotchmen  meet  on 
the  same  platform,  of  opposite  politics  and  diversity  of  creeds,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  common  cause,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  object 
that  brought  them  and  banded  them  together  was  either  trifling  or  unim- 
portant. Such  a  platform  spectacle  was  lately  witnessed — such  a  cordial 
meeting  and  union  of  antagonists — tory  and  radical,  churchman  and  dis- 
senter, — could  never  have  originated,  had  the  gi'ievances  complained  of 
been  either  accidental  or  insignificant.  Our  countrymen  are  proverbially 
"  canny"  and  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  therefore  most  unlikely  to  sink  all 
minor  differences^  and  render  themselves  obnoxious  to  satire  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  shadow.  The  originatoi*s  of  the  Movement,  now  gradually  as- 
suming a  national  character,  have  hardly  emerged  from  their  obscurity ; 
it  required  no  adventitious  aid  in  its  development,  and  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  grievances  must  have  heenfek  before  they  found 
expi'ession  in  the  thundering  echoes  of  the  Music  Hall.  Fault  has  been 
found,  we  cannot  see  with  what  reason,  with  the  organization  of  such  an 
association  in  this  country ;  and  the  Times  indignantly  denounces  any 
appeal  to  the  national  feelings,  which  should,  according  to  that  authority, 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuetude.  Why,  asks  another,  not  appeal 
through  our  parliamentary  representatives  ?  Let  one  of  the  members 
who  represents  the  capital  of  Scotland  answer  that  question ;  Mr.  Cowan 
writes: — "  Having  been  frequently  the  medium  of  communicating  with 
the  Government  upon  various  important  Scottish  interests,  I  can  bear 
my  testimony  to  the  apathy  and  indifference  with  which  the  representa- 
tions from  my  correspondents  have  been  met  with.  I  refer  more  parti, 
cularly  to  memorials  which  I  have  transmitted,  setting  forth  the  miser- 
able inadequate  endowments  of  several  impoitant  chairs  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  especially  when  compared  with  those  of  the  recently  erected 
*  Queen's  Colleges'  in  Ireland. 

"  From  the  prestige  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
from  the  numb^  of  bnlliant  men  who,  both  in  the  last  and  the  present 
century,  hate  fil^  and  adorned  the  professonT  ehairs,  from  the  benefit 
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derived  to  the  country  at  large,  and,  lastly,  from*  what  I  regard  as  the 
admirable  and  impartial  manner  in  which,  for  many  years,  the  patroo* 
age  has  been  administered,  I  was  led  to  hope  that  the  objects  set  forth 
would  commend  themselves  to  the  careful  consideration  of  a  Govemmeot 
which  I  believed  to  be  desirous  to  extend  and  encourage  academical  edu- 
cation in  Scotland  ;  but  I  lament  to  say  that,  although  I  transmitted  to 
the  Treasury  an  able  memorial,  pi-efaced  by  a  very  interesting  historieal 
description  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  actual  condition  of  the  Univenityof 
Edinburgh,  I  have  never  been  honoured  even  with  any  acknowledgroeiit 
of  its  reception. 

"  I  was  informed  verbally  by  a  member  of  the  then  Government,  that 
it  would  receive  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet,  but  I  have  never  hesid 
further  on  the  subject. 

"  If  it  were  not  irksome  for  me  to  dictate  from  a  sick-bed,  I  should 
liked  to  have  detailed  the  cold  reception  which  some  benevolent  gentle- 
men  from  Scotland  met  with  in  Downing  Street,  when  they  prened 
upon  the  Government  the  duty  of  providing  means  for  the  constnictioo 
of  one  or  more  harbours  of  refuge  on  the  noith-east  of  Scotland.  You  muit 
be  aware  of  the  truly  calamitous  loss  of  life  and  property  on  the  Aberdeen 
and  Banffshire  coasts,  there  being  no  port,  in  a  storm»  between  Cromarty 
Frith  and  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  benevolent  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Shanks  of  Buckie  on  this  subject  ought  to  have  met  with  some  es- 
couragement.  If  the  National  Association  do  nothing  else  than  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  to  the  cliums  of 
our  seafaring  population,  they  will  not  have  met  in  vain." 

Our  representatives  know,  and  the  promoters  of  the  Association  know, 
that  Scottish  grievances  will  meet  with  very  little  attention,  how. 
ever  eloquently  they  may  be  brought  before  the  House  of  Comment; 
and  they  know,  moreover,  that  a  petition  from  a  hundred  thousand  sub* 
stantial  men  in  Scotland,  will  not  be  disregarded ;  and  when  our  repre- 
sentatives are  backed  by  such  a  petition,  they  will  do  their  duty.  A 
national  demand  for  the  reform  of  abuses  and  mal-administration,  so 
urged,  will  neither  be  shelved  nor  brought  forward  at  the  conclusion  of 
all  other  business.  It  is  by  an  appeal  to  that  nationality  which  is  not 
likely  soon  to  be  defunct  that  the  promoters  of  the  Association  expect  to 
obtain  their  object,  viz. :  the  restoration  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  Fi- 
nancial Justice,  with  reference  to  Public  Grants ;  and  Equality  of  Pte* 
liamentary  Representation. 

The  love  of  country,  which  we  call  patrioiUm^  is  certainly  an  amiaUe 
feeling.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  carried  to  an  undue  length,  and  become 
evil  in  its  perversion,  but  that  it  has  been  the  source  of  many  great  and 
noble  and  generous  actions,  is  manifest.  The  Jews  of  old  were  certunly 
distinguished  for  a  fervent  attachment  to  their  native  land,  but  high  n- 
ligious  considerations  undoubtedly  gave  a  force  and  determination  to  the 
rudimentary  sentiment.  Jerusalem  was  the  city  of  the  great  King — ^tfas 
joy  of  the  whole  earth.  And  hither  the  tribes  went  up  to  keep  their 
solemn  festivals,  agreeably  to  what  was  a  statute  and  ordinance  of  ths 
theocracy  of  the  state.  The  well-instructed  Jew  rose  above  the  pagm 
sentiment  of  a  local  divinity.    "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
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flee  from  thy  Spirit?"  was  the  inquiry  of  the  psalmist,  embodying  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence  or  obiquity.  But  the  land  of  Judah 
was  especially  the  locality  of  the  Almighty's  glory,  and  the  seat  of  true 
religion — the  presence-chamber,  as  it  were,  of  Deity.  And  still  the 
Hebrew,  an  alien  in  every  other  region,  clings  with  thrilling  regard  to  the 
home  of  his  Others,  a  fact  we  should  regard  as  incompatible  with  his 
naturalization  in  a  particular  country,  and  his  participation  in  the  fran« 
chises  of  its  citizens.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Scotchman  mingles  ele- 
ments of  so  ethereal  a  nature  in  his  regards  as  a  patriot ;  but  there  is 
much  to  render  him  attached  to  the  land  of  his  birth — much  to  make 
him  proud  of  its  history.  Saints,  heroes,  philosophers,  rise  before  his 
view  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  pure  and  sacred  light.  And  if  the  very 
stones  and  dust  of  Zion  were  dear  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hebrew  pa- 
triot, so  the  Scotsman  can  afford  to  venerate  even  the  rugged  mountains 
and  bleak  moors  of  "  Caledonia  stem  and  wild."  Taking  their  inspira- 
tion from  the  peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  the  character  and  feelings 
of  the  people,  the  songs  of  our  native  land  have  about  them  a  witchery 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  however  powerfully  felt.  One 
touch  of  nature  kindles  up  the  soul  of  the  patriot  wherever  located. 
Moore  wrought  within  from  outwards  ;  Bums  reversed  this  process ;  his 
strength  lay  in  the  use  he  made  of  the  materials  gathered  from  the  home 
scenes  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  in  which  his  warm  but  erring 
heart  had  its  congenial  inspiration.  Moore  wrote  at  times  charmingly, 
but  his  Irish  Melodies,  if  we  except  a  very  few  characteristic  ditties^ 
might  be  affiliated  on  any  region  of  the  globe.  Bums  was  the  poet  of 
Scotland ;  and  but  for  Scotland  might  never  have  been  a  poet. 

We  have  but  little  space,  however,  to  devote  to  our  theme,  and  must 
quit  this  delectable  ground  for  matter  of  fact,  and  what  is  more  of  the 
earth,  and  more  ungenial — for  some  animadversion  on  men  and  things 
as  they  come  under  notice. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Scotland,  after  ages  of  hostility  and  mutual  hate, 
to  be  brought  under  one  common  sovereign.  This  event  was  so  far  ini- 
mical to  local  prosperity.  Richie  Moniplies,  in  Scott's  "  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,"  talked  of  the  grass  growing  at  the  Gross  of  Edinburgh  during 
the  reign  of  the  Scottish  Solomon,  and  George  Heriot  is  made  to  admit 
the  correctness  of  the  serving-man's  story*  At  a  time  when  commerce  on 
any  extended  scale  was  almost  unknown— >when  agriculture  was  imper- 
fect, and  confined  to  a  very  narrow  circle — when  the  arts,  which  embel- 
lish life,  were  scarcely  cultivated — and  when  a  middle  class,  unless  in 
the  burghs,  numbered  but  a  very  scanty  personnel,  a  cause  less  import- 
ant would  have  told  adversely  on  the  public  interests.  It  is  needless 
here  to  review  the  history  of  the  time  intermediate  betwixt  the  accession 
of  James  I.  and  the  Union  of  Parliaments.  At  the  epoch  of  that  grand 
transaction,  Scotland  was  certainly  poor  in  material  wealth.  That  the 
Union  was  favourable  in  its  bearings  on  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  is 
undeniable,  but  coincidence,  or  contemporaneousness,  does  not  express 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  although  a  beneficial  change  in  tha 
fortunes  of  our  oountry  took  place,  afler  a  closer  political  affinity  had 
been  brought  about,  much  of  our  good  fortune  is  attributable  to  anothsr 
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parentage.    We  might  have  had  our  distinguished  literati  and  inTentco» 
onr  great  merchants^  and  enterprising  successful  agriculturistt,  thongb 
Scotland  had  remained  in  a  state  of  political  isolation  from  the  toutbem 
part  of  the  island.     The  Union  was  certainly  abhorrent  to  a  large  per- 
tion  of  the  Scottish  people  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  bribes  operating  on 
sordid  minds,  might  never  have  been  consummated.     That  the  opposi- 
tion was  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  national  prejudice,  we  can  allow ; 
but  the  details  of  the  arrangement  were  little  fitted  to  mitigate  jealousieii 
or  to  conciliate  the  pride  of  the  people.     The  representation  accorded  to 
the  more  feeble  and  poor  of  the  contracting  nations  was  so  scanty,  as  to 
be  a  constructive  insult.     Forty-eight  members  were  allowed  for  the 
whole  of  Scotland.     The  alteration  produced  in  the  rights  of  the  peerage 
was  worse  even  than  this.     Scotland  contained  a  very  numerous  aristoc- 
racy, of  every  rank — from  the  duke  to  the  baron  — magnates,  who  traced 
their  descent  to  a  stock  as  illustrious  as  any  in  Europe.     In  opposition 
to  the  essential  nature  of  a  hereditary  nobility  as  regards  legislatire 
functions,  it  was  arranged  that  our  peerage  should  be  represented  by  only 
fifteen  individuals,  who  were  to  be  elected  by  the  college  of  peen  at  the 
beginning  of  every  new  parliament.     Why  this  restriction  should  hare 
been  imposed  on  the  country,  unless  with  a  view  to  its  humiliation,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.     If  representation  be  proper  in  our  case,  it  wsi 
equally  so  in  that  of  England.     It  is  manifest  that  all  the  peers  of  Scot- 
land should  have  been  entitled,  not  ex  cancessu,  but  from  inherent  rig^t, 
to  the  same  place  in  the  pailiament  of  Great  Britain  that  they  had  en* 
joyed  in  that  of  Scotland.*     The  anomaly  derives  an  unseemliness,  if 
not  ludibrium,  from  the  fact  that  this  degrading  stipulation  was  asKDted 
to  by  the  very  parties  it  meant  to  disenfranchise.     Peer  and  plebeian  can 
at  times  barter  their  biilh- right  for  a  mess  of  pottage, — the  one,  when 
he  does,  acts  unworthy  of  the  rank  he  boasts  of — the  other,   when  he 
worships  aristocracy,  to  the  discredit  and  dishonour  of  his  own  order.    It 
is  needless  here  to  expatiate  on  the  future  political  history  of  Scotland ; 
much  we  could  cover  with  the  mantle  of  oblivion — if  not  to  conceal  un- 
der the  convenient  folds  of  that  charity  which  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins.     As  regards  the  treatment  of  our  country  at  the  hands  of  the  impe. 
rial  government,  it  has  been  often  shabby,  invidious,  and  irritating — un- 
grateful also.     Were  it  possible,  all  our  local  institutions  would  be  cen- 
tralized in  London — all  posts  of  purely  Scottish  type  abolished*    An 
attempt  was  even  made,  in  the  session  of  parliament  preceding  the  Isit, 
to  amalgamate  the  Scottish  Gazette  (published  by  authority)  with  the 
London  publication  of  the  same  description,  a  scheme  happily  frustrated 
by  the  opposition  it  encountered  in  Scotland,  and  the  good  offices  of  somt 
Scottish  members  of  parliament.     While  the  interests  of  Ireland  are 
superintended  by  a  viceroy,  under  the  name  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  by 
two  dignified  officials  under  the  designation  of  chief,  and  under  secreUrj 
for  Ireland,  our  offices  are  left  to  the  spare  hours  of  a  practising  lawyer, 

*  Several  of  the  Scottish  peers  hare  already  been  created  peen  of  Gtni  Bri- 
tain, and  hare  therefore  seats  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  This  msaflBra  of  joidet 
should  be  dealt  out  to  all  tlie  peerage  of  both  this  totrntry  and  of  Irslsnd  Per- 
sons in  the  same  situation  should  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges. 
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the  Lord  Advocate^  €it  Attbtney  Oeneral  for  the  crown.     The  only  in- 
habitable  palace  in  Scotland^  that  of  Holyrood,  is  lefl  in  squalid  indi^ 
gence ;  the  royal  grounds  are  converted  into  a  kitchen  garden  and  pig. 
gery ;  the  surrounding  wall  is  dingy,  mean,  and  unseemly,  about  as  bad 
as  the  fence  of  an  old  woman's  kail  yard  in  a  landward  parish.     Such  it 
the  state  of  the  apartments,  that  at  last  election  of  peers,  the  apartment 
in  which  the  proceedings  were  conducted  had  to  be  propped  up^  and  the 
public,  to  a  great  extent,  excluded,  lest  a  tumble  down  of  the  ricketty 
joists  should  produce  among  all  orders  that  equality  of  rank  which  utter 
democrats  have  advocated.     At  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  notwith^ 
standing  the  population,  the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  and  the  ample  con- 
tributions made  by  this  country  to  the  central  treasury,  only  four  addi- 
tional representatives  were  added  to  the  old  number  of  48.    We  are  with- 
out harbours  of  refuge  for  our  shipping,  while  millions  on  millions  are 
lavished  on  similar  works  in  England.     The  royal  navy  is  wholly  con. 
fined  to  the  English  waters.     These  are  the  only  dock-3rards  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     And,  while  naval  architecture  has  reached  almost 
perfection  in  the  building.yai-ds  of  the  Clyde,  and  elsewhere,  within  the 
national  circle,  not  a  ship  of  war  is  built  in  Scotland  ;  this  work  is  left 
to  be  ill  done,  and  at  a  wasteful  expense,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island.     While,  in  the  case  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  large  sums  are 
bestowed  on  objects  of  police,  and  on  medical  charities  and  hospitals, 
Scotland  gets  not  a  penny  in  the  way  of  grant.     Some  have  said,  "  de- 
prive every  part  of  the  empire  of  the  advantage,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  preferences."     We  would  reply — rather  make  all  share  in  conformity 
with  their  claims  to  assistance.     Vast  aggregates  of  wealth  are  brought 
together  from  the  national  taxation ;  and  the  sum  which  would  press 
heavily  on  a  locality,  makes  no  impression  on  the  ways  and  means  of 
the  public  exchequer.     In  disbursing  money  for  pensions,  and  in  dis. 
charge  of  other  claims,  persons  do  not  reflect  that  what  would  bulk  large 
in  their  pockets  or  private  repositories,  or  in  their  cash-account  with  the 
banks,  does  not  burden  each  tax^payer  to  the  extent  of  the  fraction  of  a 
fiurthing.     How  our  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  have  fared  many 
know,  and  all  should  be  made  to  undei-stand.     At  the  Reformation,  the 
nobility  greedily  and  heartlessly  impropriated  the  revenues  of  the  Chutch, 
which  might  have  provided  an  honourable  and  liberal  maintenance  to  the 
ministry — have  amply  sufficed  for  the  remuneration  of  teachers  of  every 
branch  of  learning  in  our  great  schools,  and  have  ever  left  a  valuable 
balance  for  the  meritorious  poor,  whose  case  was  regarded  in  the  ancient 
distribution  of  the  tithes  and  oUier  means  of  the  spiritual  estate.     The 
Union  has  not  to  answer  for  this  scandalous  sacrilege  any  more  than  fbtf 
the  loss  of  the  horse.shoe  which  the  sapient  Andrew  Fairservice  iu  Rob 
Roy  ascribed  to  the  same  "  untoward  event."     But  the  conduct  of  the 
central  government  has,  since  the  transaction,  been  shabby  and  parsimo^ 
nious  as  respects  the  ecclesiastical  spoils  it  held  in  its  own  hands,  and 
was  free  to  distribute.     It  is  true  that  something  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  Highland  churches ;  but  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  any  purposes  but  the  spiritual  good  and 
educational  adTAne«ineiit  of  the  community.    The  pay  of  oixt  (taroehial 
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teachers  is  mean  and  poor— a  reproach  to  the  nation^  and  a  wietdied 
proof  of  bad  policy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  professors  in  the  Uni?er- 
sities.  And  as  in  neither  case  does  there  accrue  a  retiring  pension,  the 
senile  and  feeble  educationist  has  to  linger  on  in  office  at  a  time  when 
he  should  have  freedom  to  withdraw  into  the  shade  and  repose  of  priTSto 
life— -leaving  the  labours  of  the  day  of  life  to  those  who  are  of  the  day— 
the  young,  the  active,  and  the  enterprising.  Although  in  England  theie 
are  gross  impropriations  of  church  property,  as  several  large  familiei 
know  to  their  benefit,  yet  the  evil  did  not  run  to  the  same  excess  as  heie, 
hence  the  rich  benefices  in  the  Anglican  establishment,  which  may  and 
ought  to  reward  high  merit,  and  the  princely  foundations  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  schools,  which,  but  for  the  leaven  of  Puseyism,  (especially 
corrupting  Oxford  theology)  would  rank  among  the  most  illustrious  in- 
stitutions in  the  world.  We  have  referred  generally  to  the  partial  favour 
shewn  to  Ireland  in  the  distribution  of  money.  The  fact  is,  Ireland  does 
really  secure  the  lion's  share  of  Treasury  grants.  Our  compatriot  may 
not  exactly  receive  such  boons  in  the  way  of  the  child  in  John  Bunysn's 
allegory,  who,  called  naughty  slut  by  the  nurse,  is  still  folded  to  her 
loving  bosom.  Paddy  knows  that  he  is  not  a  favourite,  but,  like  to  the 
young  rogue  in  the  nursery,  he  makes  a  huge  outcry,  stamps  his  feet, 
slaps  the  little  girl  who  has  charge  of  him,  and  tears  mama's  a{mm,— 
hence,  he  must  have  a  quietus  in  the  shape  of  a  gratuity.  The  Catho- 
lics of  the  island  of  saints  are  a  volatile,  excitable  people,  given  to  the 
use  of  the  bludgeon — at  times  to  instruments  more  deadly ;  and  being  a 
gregarious  sort  of  people,  they  were  wont  to  assemble  in  meetings,  to 
which  the  adjective  '*  monsiet^'  was  applicable  too  appropriately.  Hence 
It  is  necessary  to  coax  the  violent  spirit  into  good  nature — to  smooth  the 
raven  plume  of  Hibernian  insurgency  till  it  smiles  any  how,  till  it  gets  into 
good  order.  Even  the  royal  appearances  seem  more  cordial  in  DuUin 
than  in  Edinburgh.  We  are  a  peaceable  sort  of  folks — "  canny  ^cdf"— 
eschewing  riots,  brawls,  "  privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion,"  and  therefore 
can  be  left  to  draw  upon  our  own  resources  for  contentment.  This  is 
very  complimentary  to  our  public  character,  and  so  is  the  absence  of 
soldiera. 

To  come  nearer  to  the  point, — a  short  time  back  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  gross  perversion  of  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland  in  our  modem  her. 
aldry.  The  Times  and  an  Edinburgh  journal — the  Courant — laughed  at 
this  complaint,  and  the  chef  of  the  latter  journal,  poring  tbroi^;h  the 
matter  of  fact  pages  of  the  Dii-ectory,  found  that  very  few  names  indeed 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  or  of  persons  celebrated  by  the  letter- 
carriers  were  remonstrants  against  this  grievance.  There  was  little  in- 
deed in  the  charge,  and  no  sensible  man  would  regard  it  very  much,  as 
public  spirit  and  patriotism  are  not  confined  to  main-doors,  mercantile 
firms,  artists,  and  ladies  who  do  business  in  millinery.  There  was  a 
good  deal  said  too  about  the  lion  of  heraldry  and  other  matters,  which 
people  at  a  pinch  could  make  the  peg  on  which  to  hang  bad  jokes.  The 
movers  in  this  business  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  reasoned  justly. 
«— Our  country  has  its  symbols  and  emblazonments,  Tory  trumpery  and 
fiincifu]  things  in  themselves,  but  venerated  and  uphdd  lor  their 
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ing  and  their  history— in  the  one  case  and  the  other  very  important. 
However,  shortly  after  there  appeared  the  manifesto  or  programme  of 
**  The  National  Association  for  the  Vindication  of  Scottish  Rights." 
This  was  a  most  honourable  and  praiseworthy  movement.  The  grie- 
vances of  Scotland  were  set  forth,  and  Scotsmen  were  called  upon  to  unite 
together  and  to  demand  their  removal.  Some  of  the  articles  of  the  pro- 
gramme are  already  set  down,  though  not  in  strict  form,  in  our  previous 
remarks.  The  Association,  no  doubt,  produced  some  complaints  trivial 
and  visionary,  but  in  the  main  they  were  right.  They  did  not  ask  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  but  only  that  the  nation  which  had  united  itself  to 
another  of  greater  w^ealth  and  population,  and  adventitiously  fevoured, 
should  have  fair  play,— equal  justice. 

We  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  great  meeting  which  took  place  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  at  the  commencement  of  last  month,  and  which 
was  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  It  was  certainly  a  noble, 
manly  demonstration,  and  we  trust  will  be  followed  by  others  in  the 
provinces.  The  speakers  handled  their  several  subjects  well ;  only  we 
could  have  wished  more  of  pre- arrangement  as  to  topics,  a  preliminary 
which  would  have  enabled  Professor  Aytoun  to  have  delivered  in  eztenso, 
instead  of  breaking  off  lest  he  should  detain  Glasgow  sympathisers,  for 
whose  use  a  special  train  was  to  start  at  1 1  o'clock ;  the  learned  gentle- 
man also  alleging  that  the  ground  had  been  cut  from  under  his  feet  by 
previous  speakers.  We  do  not  intend  to  criticise  the  several  orations  of 
the  gentlemen  who  addressed  the  vast  assemblage  collected  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  we  must  observe  that  the  arguments  of  the  Loitl  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  as  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  were  sound  and  good,  and  the  facts  adduced  highly  pertinent 
and  conclusive.  One  of  the  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  also,  a  Mr  Gourlay, 
spoke  ably  on  the  inadequate  representation  of  the  country,  as  compared 
with  the  plethora  of  legislative  consequence  enjoyed  by  England.  The 
speech  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  the  historian,  was  very  eloquent,  full  of 
&cts  ;  and  he  spoke  admirably  as  to  the  defenceless  state  of  Scotland  in 
regard  to  foreign  invasion, — the  shameful  absence  of  harbours  of  refuge 
to  shelter  life  and  property  amidst  the  terrific  storms  of  our  coasts,  and 
other  matters  which  ought  to  engage  the  synfpathies  of  all  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  Sir  Archibald  very  properly  referred  to  the 
Cockney  taunt  that  Scotsmen  in  abundance  occupy  places  of  honour  and 
emolument  in  the  empire ;  and  he  observed, — *'  I  am  aware  that  Scotch- 
men  are  to  be  found  in  high  official  positions  all  over  the  country.  You 
can  hardly  go  to  a  colony  where  you  will  not  find  Scotchmen  in  situa- 
tions of  trust,  of  importance,  and  of  command.  I  say  also,  that,  not  only 
in  the  service  and  the  colonies  of  England,  but  in  the  armies  of  Europe^ 
Scotchmen  have  risen  by  their  own  native  energy,  vigour,  and  ability,  to 
high  command.  Scotchmen  rise  to  such  eminence  in  all  situations,  be- 
cause they  have  gifled  to  them  by  nature  the  capacity  to  govern,  and 
have  received  from  education  the  means  of  developing  it/'  This  was 
very  good  indeed,  quite  pertinent,  complimentary  also,  though  strictly 
just.  We  could  have  wished^  however,  that  the  learned  baronet  bad 
adverted  to  Uie  fiu^  that  before  what  is  usually  called  th*  "  Union/' 
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Scotsmen,  as  George  Heriot  and  Bishop  Burnett^  rose  in  England^  and 
that  others  of  the  same  character  might  have  attained  to  eminence  had 
the  union  never  heen  heard  of. 

It  would  he  well  were  the  people  of  Scotland  generally  to  support  this 
grand  movement,  to  go  along  with  the  march  of  patriotism^  to  echo  back 
the  demand  for  justice  to  their  country  already  raised  in  the  capital 
Towards  this  result  the  press  should  certainly  contribute.  Generally,  we 
believe,  the  journals  are  in  favour  of  the  aims  of  the  Association ;  but  in 
some  cases  local  prejudice  is  already  apparent  in  the  lucubrations  of  the 
provincial  editors.  We  have  already  conceded  that  some  of  the  desiderMta 
of  the  new  Association  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  generally  what  it 
claimed  has  a  great  national  character,  and  should  command  the  suf&ap 
ges  of  the  people.  Some  allege  that  none  of  the  merchants  of  Glasgow 
have  joined  the  Association.  This  is  not  true  ;  and  if  it  were,  the  &ct 
would  be  discreditable  to  the  parties,  for  although  the  Association  is  not 
like  a  ''  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  it  holds  that  whatever  benefits  the 
country  in  other  interests  tells  indirectly  in  favour  of  trade.  Nor  should 
we  be  left  to  assume  that  a  commercial  man  will  feel  an  interest  in  no 
organisation  but  what  put  money  into  his  iilL  Patriotism  should  sosr 
above  the  concerns  of  the  shop  and  counting-house, — we  trust  it  wUl  be 
found  to  do  so.  But  what  seems  to  vex  our  provincial  friends  is,  that 
the  Association  contemplates  mainly  the  benefit  of  £dinburgh»of  one 
place  to  the  disparagement  of  others.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  we 
regret  its  existence.  Benefits  which  may  still  be  called  national  will 
not  exemplify  themselves  every  where, — in  the  retired  nooka  of  Lanark- 
shire as  in  Glasgow,  in  Lochbroom  as  in  Inverness.  But  the  people  maj 
be  indirectly  advantaged  by  public  measures  though  they  do  not  percttve 
at  once  the  causation  at  work  for  their  benefit.  Our  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, picture  galleries,  schools  of  design,  normal  schools,  and  other  instito- 
tions  cannot  be  multiplied  in  every  village  and  clachan,  but  are  they  not 
for  all  that  most  valuable  institutions  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term! 
The  capital  of  a  kingdom  too,  it  may  be  observed,  is  sut  genertM  among 
the  towns  and  cities  of  a  state.  It  belongs,  as  it  were,  by  birthright  to 
all  the  people,  and  all  are  interested  in  its  grandeur  and  amenity.  The 
old  grey  fortress — the  neglected  palace  of  ancient  royalty — the  univeruty 
where  the  son  of  peer  and  peasant  meet  together  as  in  a  republic  of  letters 
— the  courts  of  law  where  justice  is  administered  by  the  delegates  of  the 
sovereign,  are  not  local  affairs,  though  necessarily  local  tit  niM.  They  are 
appendages  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  types  of  its  independence,  like 
the  old  arched  diadem  of  its  ancient  kings.*  The  varied  demands  of  busi- 
ness, and  other  incentives,  will  also  attract  to  Edinburgh  parties  who  have 
no  call  to  proceed  to  other  localities  of  the  kingdom ;  strangers  from  every 
quarter  resort  to  this  place  so  stately  in  its  architecture,  so  beautiful  io 
its  environs,  so  full  of  interest  from  its  historical  recollections,  and  still, 
in  places  not  a  few,  retaining  the  signatures  of  a  high  antiquity.  Our 
citizens  elsewhere  do  not  act  in  contradiction  to  local  claims  in  desixing 
the  prosperity  of  Edinburgh  ;  they  only,  in  their  extended  regunds^  evince 

*  A  closed  crown,  snch  as  is  that  of  Scotland,  expresses  the  indepeudsnesoftfie 
nation  or  state. 
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the  spirit  of  Scotsmen^  rather  than  the  petty  animus  of  residentsrs  in  the 
parish  and  county,  from  which  their  census  returns  or  income-tax  8che« 
dules  are  sent  to  head- quarters.  There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  more 
effectually  secure  our  country  against  the  humiliation  of  heing  regarded 
as  a  province  of  England,  than  by  keeping  up  the  prestige  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  not  as  the  abode  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  people,  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  the  same  number  of  human  beings  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  but  as  the  ancient  chief  town  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  the  centre  from  which  of  old  radiated  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  realm,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, — the  dwelling  place  too  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  town  abode  of  the  ancient  stalwart  aristocracy  of 
Scotland.  Were  the  National  Monument  completed,  we  should  have 
on  the  Calton  Hill  a  temple  similar  to  that  which  adorned  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens  while  Greece  was  in  its  glory  and  Phidias  was  its  sculptor. 
A  pity  it  is  this  sentiment  is  not  universally  prevalent  in  the  country- 
is  not  felt  by  wealthy  Scotsmen  in  foreign  climes,  for  then  this  noble 
building  might  be  completed,  and  what  is  now  a  modem  ruin  become  a 
majestic  work  of  art,  which,  sacred  to  the  *'  long  drawn  glories  of  Scot- 
land," would  express  and  demonstrate  the  patriotic  and  generous  spirit 
of  the  country. 

We  have  just  before  us  the  address  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  issued  by 
the  Association  to  which  we  have  directed  notice  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
We  expect  this  cheap  pamphlet  will  have  a  large  circulation,  and  need 
scarcely  give  any  quotations  from  the  matter  which  it  comprehends.  We 
may  however  cite  the  following  sentences,  regarding  self-government 
and  union,  as  containing  some  of  the  philosophy  of  politics  :-— 

''  Self-government  and  self-administration  are  not,  however,  incom- 
patible with  union.  The  more  union  the  better,  provided  it  be  based 
on  true  principles,  and  the  rights  of  all  parties  be  respected.  Union 
obviates  war,  encourages  commerce,  permits  of  free  transit,  abolishes 
national  antipathy.  Unions-provided  it  be  union  and  not  domination 
—-brings  equals  together  for  common  benefit,  enlarges  human  sympath- 
ies, throws  down  the  barriers  to  brotherhood,  stimulates  to  honourable 
competition,  and  teaches  each  nation  that  it  is  only  one  phase  or  devel- 
opment of  social  humanity,  by  exhibiting  the  virtues  and  peculiarities  of 
another  possessing  peculiar  merits  of  its  own.  Providence,  in  endowing 
different  nations  with  different  ethnological  characters,  has  laid  the 
groundwork  of  a  higher  perfection  than  could  be  attained  by  any  one  race 
alone.  The  world  is  neither  Scottish,  English,  nor  Irish,  neither  French, 
Dutch,  nor  Chinese,  but  human,  and  each  nation  is  only  the  partial  de« 
velopment  of  a  universal  humanity.  These  peculiarities,  however,  are 
the  germs  of  national  excellence,  and  in  their  proper  cultivation  lies  the 
secret  of  permanent  success.  Thus  all  genuine  advancement,  all  true 
progress,  consists  not  in  the  eradication  of  the  generic  peculiarities  of 
races,  but  in  the  wise  direction  of  those  peculiarities.  England  will  not 
be  better  by  becoming  French,  or  German,  or  Scottish,  but  by  becoming 
more  truly  and  more  nobly  English ;  and  Scotland  will  never  be  improy- 
ed  by  being  tnmsfonned  into  an  inferior  imitation  of  England,  but  by 
being  made  a  better  and  a  truer  Scotland." 
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And  further^  the  melancholy  view  given  not  only  of  the  scanty  re- 
presentation of  Scotland — but  of  the  poor  figure  sustained  by  ^  iB- 
presentitives  of  Scotland,  in  the  imperial  legislature : — 

''Scotland  returns  53  members  to  the  House  of  Commons^  wkile 
England  returns  500.  All  the  terms  of  the  Union  were  apparently 
just  and  proper ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  practical  working  of  Im- 
perial legislation,  it  was  found  that  the  Scottish  menbers  formed  only 
a  comparatively  trifling  party,  who  were  treated  with  indifference  be- 
cause  they  were  few,  and  oflen  with  contempt,  because  they  spoke 
with  an  accent  that  was  novel  to  the  English  ear. 

''  Instead  of  providing  that,  in  all  questions  where  Scottish  interests 
were  peculiarly  implicated,  a  committee  of  the  English  members  should 
be  appointed,  equal  in  number  to  the  Scottish  members  (or  making  some 
similar  provisions  which  would  have  secured  a  true,  genuine,  and  reason- 
able  equality,  we  allowed  our  representatives  to  be  swamped  in  an  as- 
sembly where  they  had  the  diffidence  of  strangers — ^the  hopelessness  of 
minority,  and  the  disadvantage  of  native  accent.  Hence,  with  rare  ex- 
ception, they  are  seldom  heard  except  in  questions  utterly  .unintelligible 
to  our  Anglican  neighbours,  who  watch  the  bewildered  controversy  with 
amazement  and  indifference." 

Among  our  opponents  we  observe  the  Morning  Chronicle  stands  pro- 
minent. A  strange  print  this,  whose  Janus  figure-head  represents 
Archbishop  Laud — if  not  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople — on  one  side, 
and  Richard  Cobden  on  the  other. — One  might  have  supposed  that  oor 
patristic,  mediaeval  young  England  diurnal  would  have  deeply  sym- 
pathised with  the  present  movement — that  it  would  indeed  have  been 
quite  in  its  way,  as  dealing  with  the  old  and  antique.  But  it  had  to 
shew  off  its  cockney  airs  and  southern  antipithies — and  hence  a  sense- 
less stupid  tirade  against  the  Association  for  the  Vindication  of  Scottish 
Rights.  The  wiseacre  to  whom  the  task  of  defamation  was  committed, 
presumes  to  depreciate  the  intellectual  character  or  aims  of  those  taking 
the  lead  in  this  patriotic  demonstration.  The  attempt  is  really  amusing 
-—of  the  theme  assigned  the  scribe,  we  may  legitimately  assume  he  knows 
nothing — but  that  he  felt  himself  in  the  way  of  trade  bound  to  abuss 
the  obnoxious  party.  There  are  men  who  have  come  forward  on  this 
occasion  to  demand  justice  for  Scotland,  from  whom  the  staff  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  might  be  proud  to  learn  the  elements  of  wisdom,  and  to 
whose  sound  and  manly  common  sense  that  band  of  Puseyite  liberals 
will  never  attain.  Such  paltry  futile  attacks  on  public  virtue  degrade 
the  press— their  very  magniloquence  indicates  the  miserable  aims  of  the 
parties  implicated  in  the  offence.  It  is  not  by  such  poor  ebulliUons  of 
spite,  and  displays  of  folly,  that  a  good  cause,  supported  by  leal-hearted 
men,  is  to  be  put  down  or  discredited. 

Scotchmen  are  neither  turbulently  nor  riotously  inclined,  and  we  trust 
the  Imperial  Parliament  will  give  patient  and  careful  connderation  to 
the  grievances  complained  of,  which  are  neither  exacting  nor  unreasonable, 
and  neither  by  indifference  or  slight  wound  the  national  feelings  of  a  higMj 
sensitive  and  proud  people ;  otherwise  a  spirit  by  no  means  AmmA 
may  be  raised,  which  the  promoters  of  the  Association  never  eontem- 
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plated,  and  which  may  cost  the  British  government  some  troable  to 
allay. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  MR.  RUSKIN'S  RECENT 
LECTURES  AT  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  RnsKiNf  the  author  of  the  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  and  the 
Stones  of  Venice,"  has  been  delivering  some  lectures  here  to  the  Mem. 
hers  of  the  Philosophical  Institution  on  the  subject  of  architecture ;  the 
most  striking  features  of  which  have  been  his  sweeping  denunciations 
against,  and  thorough  reprobation  of,  the  Grecian  style  of  building  and 
decoration.  Digustibus  non  est  disputandum^ — Mr.  Ruskin  has  an  un. 
doubted  right  to  his  own  opinion  ;  and  though  he  may  stand  alone  in 
it,  with  all  the  generations  of  civilized  man  for  three  thousand  years  op- 
posed to  him,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  avow  that  opinion,  if  so  it  seem 
good  in  his  eyes.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  fully  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  looked  upon  as  presumptuous  by  so  doing,  but  that  it  is  not  in  re. 
ligious,  reformed  Edinburgh,  he  fears  to  tell  an  audience  to  cast  from 
them  authorit^y  as  a  guide  in  matters  of  taste,  as  they  have  done  in 
matters  spiritual,  and  to  believe  it  possible,  that  as  men  accepted  for  so 
many  centuries  a  false  religion,  so  also  may  it  be  possible  that  for  a  still 
longer  period,  they  may  have  been  labouring  under  a  delusion  with  re- 
gard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Gi-eeks,  in  the  art  of  laying  stone  upon 
stone  in  monuments  of  enduring  beauty.  Luther,  in  renouncing  his 
faith  in  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  did  not  set  himself  up  as 
an  infallible  substitute  for  the  rule  he  desired  to  overthrow,  but  invited 
all  men  to  "  search  the  Scriptures/'  and  be  fully  •'  persuaded  in  their 
own  minds,"  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  before  they  accepted  the  new  doc« 
trines  he  adduced ;  and  however  presumptuous  we  may  be  inclined  to 
consider  Mr.  Ruskin  in  so  boldly  attacking  what  the  sanction  of  ages 
has  hallowed,  we  yet  do  not  conceive  him  so  audacious  as  to  expect 
that  an  Edinburgh  audience,  or  any  other  audience,  will  accept  his  dic» 
turn  with  unquestioning  submission,  and  from  this  time  henceforward 
regard  the  Parthenon  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  as  the  weak  produc- 
tions of  a  bad  taste,  merely  because  he  tells  them  they  ought  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  by  many  pei*8ons  considered  as  a  high  authority  upon  the 
subject  of  which  he  principally  treats,  and  it  is  because  he  is  so  considered 
that  we  think  it  worth  while  to  enquire  somewhat  minutely  into  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  tells  us  he  has  founded,  not  only  his  very  de- 
cided' preference  for  the  Gothic,  but  his  utter  rejection  of  the  Greek 
architecture  ;  and  we  must  confess  it  as  our  conviction,  that  had  Luther 
had  no  sounder  arguments  to  adduce  in  favour  of  the  reformed  church, 
than  Mr.  Ruskin  has  advanced  for  the  changes  he  desires  to  bring 
about  in  various  schools  of  art,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope  would 
to  this  day  have  remained  unquestioned. 
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In  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  for  establishing  what  is  evidently  a  &Torite 
crotchet  with  him,  he  made  some  rash  statements  which  we  do  not 
doubt  his  cooler  judgment  would  disavow;  and  we  animadvert  upon  them, 
not  with  the  presumptuous  intention  of  correcting  Mr.  Ruskin,  but  of 
pointing  out  his  fallacies  to  those  amongst  his  hearers,  who,  knowing 
nothing  of  architecture  at  all,  or  having  studied  it  but  Buperfidally, 
may  be  induced  to  receive  his  opinions  with  deference  or  entire  submission. 
His  first  objection  to  the  Greek  manner  of  building  is,  that  it  is  weak, 
unsafe,  and  he  adduces  in  evidence  the  fall  of  some  houses  in  London 
which  were  constructed  with  square  doors  and  windows.  Now  we 
humbly  opine  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  their  square  doors  and  win- 
dows,  but  because  of  the  dangerous  practice  of  London  builders,  in  run- 
ning up  houses  in  the  hasty  manner,  and  upon  the  slight  foundationi 
they  do,  that  the  dwellings  of  the  Londoners  are  unsafe,  and  that  from 
the  same  reasons  the  Gothic  cottages  that  are  everywhere  rising  up  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  Metropolis,  arequite  as  liable  to  fall,  ashouses  construct- 
ed upon  the  principles  of  straight  lines.  We  readily  admit,  that  six  hun- 
dred  square  windows  all  in  a  row,  do  not  present  the  most  interesting 
spectacle  in  the  world  ;  but,  that  they  have  for  so  many  years  withstood 
the  fierce  tempests  with  which  Edinburgh  is  assailed,  is,  we  think,  a  tole. 
rable  proof  of  their  strength,  and  it  would  certainly  not  be  in  the  hope 
of  attaining  greater  security^  that  we  should  recommend  that  the  Mod- 
em Athens  be  forthwith  pulled  down,  to  be  rebuilt  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  *'  Stones  of  Venice."  He  may,  without  doubt, 
point  to  many  a  Gothic  pile,  and  ask  '*  if  its  contemplation  does  not 
force  upon  the  beholder  a  sense  of  durability  and  strength  ;"  to  which  we 
would  unhesitatingly  answer.  Yes  I  but  in  our  turn  we  would  point 
to  the  glorious  remains  of  Ancient  Athens,  and  ask  him  if  it  does  not 
imply  an  inherent  strength  in  the  principles  of  their  construction,  that 
one  stone  yet  stands  upon  another,  of  temples  that  reared  their  fiiir 
fronts  to  Heaven,  hundreds  of  years  before  England  was  known  to  the 
Romans. 

The  next  exception  which  Mr.  Ruskin  takes  at  the  Grecian  style  b, 
that  its  adoption  violates  a  natural  law,  for  he  avers  that  the  great  Crea- 
tor  of  the  universe  has  so  constituted  our  minds,  and  so  formed  all  things 
around  us,  as  naturally  to  incline  w*  to  a  preference  for  the  Gothic ;  in 
evidence  of  which  theory  he  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  drawing  of  a 
spray  of  the  ash  tree,  directing  attention  to  the  form  of  its  leaves,  the 
upper  pait  of  which  presented  the  exact  shape  of  the  pointed  Gothic 
arch.  Now  we  presume  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  is  so  fond  of  quoting 
Scripture  in  support  of  his  doctrines,  will  not  dispute  with  St.  Paul,  that 
the  God  of  the  Jews  (and  Christians)  is  the  God  of  the  Greeks  also»- 
and  if  Mr.  R.'s  theory  be  correct,  we  should  like  him  to  explain  to  us 
from  whence  came  their  love  of  straight  lines  ?  For  we  do  not  imagine 
he  meant  us  to  believe  that  the  leaves  of  the  sacred  groves  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  the  very  funny  diagram  he  displayed  to  prove  how  very 
ugly  square  leaves  would  be  ;  we  fancy  the  oaks  and  beeches  at  Delp^ 
and  Dodona  bore  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  leaves  as  are  to  be  found 
in  any  gentleman's  park  in  England,  and  yet  it  is  an  iikUspataUe  fitft 
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that  beneath  their  shade  arose  the  graceful  portico,  and  the  flat-jroofiid 
temple.  How  does  Mr.  Raskin  account  for  this  anomaly  ?  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  he  has  gone  a  little  farther  than  was  prudent  to  establish 
his  dogma,  and  has  reared  up  a  stately  fabric,  with  a  foundation  no  more 
secure  than  that  of  the  London  houses,  which  the  least  breath  of  sound 
argument  overthrows  in  a  moment.  Tho  Greeks  were  no  less — or  rather 
they  were  a  great  deal  more, — lovers  of  nature  than  the  Goths,  and  had  a 
far  deeper  sense  of  its  beauty,  but  thoy  saw  it,  and  imitated  it  in  many 
forms  besides  that  of  leaves,  (though  these  they  did  not  neglect ;  Mr* 
Ruskin  surely  does  not  need  to  be  reminded,  that  the  elegant  capital  of 
the  Corinthian  pillar,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  leaf  of  the  acanthus) — for  instance,  in  the  very  stems  from  which  the 
branches  and  leaves  sprung,  and  which  in  the  sunny  land  of  "  the  citron 
and  myrtle,"  shot  their  light  shafts  to  the  blue  sky  in  straight  and  per- 
fect lines,  unswayed  by  the  rude  blasts  that  visit  our  northern  clime. 
There  are  few  objects  in  nature  more  beautiful  than  an  avenue  of  trees* 
of  which — lopped  of  their  branches — ^the  double  colonnades  of  the  Greeks 
— the  most  tasteful  of  all  forms  of  architecture— were  a  close  imitation. 
To  hear  Mr.  Ruskin  gravely  ask  an  Edinburgh  audience,  in  proof  of  the 
mind's  natural  preference  of  the  Gothic  over  the  Greek  style,  "  Where 
is  it  you  go  to  eat  your  strawberries  and  cream  ?  is  it  not  to  the  Gothic 
chapel  of  Roslin,  rather  than  to  the  Greek  portico  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion ?  " — shows  how  far  even  a  clever  man  may  wander  from  the  paths 
of  common  sense  for  the  sake  of  a  crotchet  He  did  not  surely  mean  to 
allege,  that  could  the  two  buildings  exchange  places,  our  natural  love  for 
the  Gothic  would  induce  us  to  prefer  eating  strawberries  in  the  middle 
of  Princes  Street,  rather, than  in  Roslin  woods  !  for  that  matter  we  have 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  monument  close  at  hand,  to  regale  ourselves  in  if 
we  like,  which,  though  not  so  old,  is  quite  as  Gothic  as  Roslin 
chapel. 

And  now,  leaving  Mr.  Ruskin's  objections  to  the  Greek  architecture, 
let  us  examine  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Gothic.  Alas  !  we  fear 
had  it  nothing  better  than  his  poor  logic  to  recommend  it,  Melrose 
would  remain  unvisited,  and  Roslin  itself  be  without  a  strawberry  eater 
to  admire  it.  Its  first  claim  upon  our  affections,  he  tells  us,  is,  that  it  is 
emphatically  the  architecture  of  poetry — that  all  its  varied  forms  have 
woven  themselves  into  the  language  of  song,  and  become  the  source  from 
which  our  bards  naturally  draw  many  of  their  finest  images.  And  as  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this,  be  quoted  the  famous  description  of 
the  Trossachs  from  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  dwelling  lovingly  on  these 

two  lines:— 

'*  Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  m  floods  of  living  nre ;" 

and  complacently  asking  his  audience  in  his  blandest  tone — ''  Now  sup. 
pose  Sir  Walter,  instead  of  the  image  of  a  spire,  had  ended  his  line 
with  the  word  pediment, — '  each  flinty  pediment,'  would  not  the  effect 
have  been  very  different  ?"  Yes  !  to  be  sure,  for  two  reasons,  neither  of 
which  however,  is  the  mind's  natural  preference  for  images  suggested  by 
Gothic  architeetore-^the  first  being  that  pediment,  would  not  hare 
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rhymed  with^r^,  for  which  cause,  and  not  because  he  despised  Grecian 
architecture,  it  is  quite  obvious  Sir  Waiter  made  use  of  the  GK)thie  rather 
than  the  Greek  image,  for  we  find  him  a  few  lines  further^  leaving  Gothie 
images  for  the  Egyptian  pyramid,  simply  because  he  wanted  a  rhyme 
for  the  woi*d  kid,  or  more  probably  rather,  because  the  pyramid  being 
the  grandest  form  of  the  rock  architecture,  it  was  more  suggestive  J 
what  he  wished  to  depict.  The  second  reason  is,  because  **  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake"  being  a  purely  Scottish  tale,  it  was  necessary,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  that  the  poet  should  confine  himself  to  objects  in  keeping 
with  the  scenery  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  of  whom 
he  wrote.  And  we  think  if  Mr.  Ruskin  will  take  the  trouble  to  recon- 
sider the  matter,  he  will  find  this  to  be  the  invariable  rule  with  all 
poetry  deserving  of  the  name.  In  Lallah  Rookh  for  instance,  we  don't 
find  ''  spires,  and  towers,  and  turrets,"  which  would  be  quite  as  much  out 
of  place  in  Persia,  as  peditnents  would  be  in  the  Trossachs, — but  Moi- 
ques,  and  kiosks,  and  minarets,  which  sound  quite  as  musically,  and 
being  moit-^  suggestive  of  radiant  skies,  and  dark  eyed  houris,  and  all  the 
soft  luxury  of  the  east,  are  to  our  humble  way  of  thinking,  even  mors 
poetical  than  the  others.  In  point  of  fact,  the  nomenclature  of  Gothie 
architecture  is  no  more  interwoven  with  the  language  of  poetry,  than  it 
is  with  the  language  of  mathematics,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  was  treating  his 
audience  like  children,  to  tell  them  that  it  was  the  poet's  images  and 
illustrations  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  his  subject,  and  not  upon  his 
preference  for  one  order  of  architecture  to  another.  We  should  have 
thought,  that  the  mere  reading  of  Childe  Harold,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient  to  guard  Mr.  Ruskin  from  the  palpable  absurdity  of  such  an  asser- 
tion. That  noble  poem  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  art,  which 
embraces  all  other  arts,  has  no  partiality  for  any  one  particular  phase  of 
beauty,  but  recognises  and  loves  excellence  in  every  form,  be  it  GteA 
or  Gothic,  Roman,  or  Mauresque. 

We  have  more  S3*mpathy  with  Mr.  Ruskin  when  he  tells  us  that  we 
should,  must,  and  do  love  the  Gothic  architecture,  because  all  its  associ- 
ations are  those  of  Romance,  although  we  should  by  no  means  agree 
with  him,  that  on  that  account  or  any  other,  it  should  exclusively 
possess  our  affections.  Nor  indeed,  taking  Mr.  R's  own  definition  of  the 
word  romantic — which  we  think  to  be  the  true  one—- do  we  find,  that 
even  on  that  ground  it  merits  the  first  place  in  our  hearts.  Mr.  Ruskin 
tells  us,  that  the  word  romantic,  in  its  strict  sense,  signifies,  *'  the  noble, 
the  beautiful,  the  true,"  and  then  bidding  us  conjure  up  to  ourselves  the 
image  of  a  man  in  armour,  asks  if  he  be  not  an  infinitely  romantic 
subject  of  contemplation  ?  Unquestionably  the  wild  life  of  adventure 
led  by  the  errant  knights  of  old,  has  a  certain  poetical  charm  about  it, 
and  produced  not  unfi*equently  those  strange  vicissitudes  in  human  life, 
which  we  are  apt  to  teim  romantic ;  but,  as  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Ruskin's 
argument,  men  in  armour  proved  themselves  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
nine  times  out  of  a  thousand  Malvisins,  and  Front.de-Boeufs  rather  than 
Bayards  or  St.  Preux,  we  hold  that  the  associations  of  the  nabk,  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  are  much  more  with  the  Greek  than  tfie  Gothie 
architecture.     For  surely  the  Grecian  sage^  sweeping  in  his  wbito  Unuc 
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through  the  noble  columns  of  the  Portico,  followed  by  his  rose- crowned 
pupils,  and  dropping  from  his  lips,  in  ptrrest  Attic,  the  words  of  wisdom 
and  sublime  philosophy,  is  an  object  more  suggestive  of  all  high  thought 
and  noble  action,  than  the  mail-clad  baron  surrounded  by  his  rude  men- 
at-arms,  with  no  law  but  his  own  will,  and  no  argument  but  his  sword, 
though  he  may  be  carousing  in  an  elaborately  vaulted  hall,  lighted  only 
by  ogive  windows.  To  our  mind  the  one  picture  is  as  much  more 
romantic  than  the  other,  as  the  laurel-crowned  Alcibiades  retuniing  tri- 
umphant to  Athens  fi*om  the  Olympic  games  is  to  the  fast  young 
gentleman  of  the  present  day,  driving  four  in  hand  to  Ascot,  and  for 
his  amusement  pelting  the  passengers  as  he  goes  along  with  rotten  eggs. 
It  is  therefore,  we  fear,  rather  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  than  in  Mr, 
Ruskin's  definition  of  it,  that  the  Gothic  architecture  has  any  claim  up- 
on our  regard  on  the  score  of  its  romantic  associations,  and  these  are  in- 
deed powerful  and  infinite.  Who  can  contemplate  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  monastery  or  castled  keep  without  in  fancy  peopling  them  with 
the  beings  round  whom  poetry  and  fiction  have  shed  the  halo  of  rom- 
ance.  Fat  abbots  and  jolly  monks,  red-cross  knights  and  "friars  in 
orders  grey,"  belted  earls  and  peerless  dames,  sandalled  palmers  and 
wandering  troubadours,  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  a  hierarchal  church, 
the  glittering  array  of  tilt  and  tournament, — yes  !  truly  suck  associations 
cluster  thick  and  fast  around  every  stone  of  the  noble  piles  of  ancient 
times,  and  we  sigh  as  we  think,  that  as  they  have  passed  away,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  dwellings  in  which  they  lived  must  pass  too, /or  there 
was  no  truth  in  them  ! 

Day  by  day  the  illusions  that  cast  a  charm  around  those  old  buildings 
are  vanishing  from  the  minds  of  men,  and  it  is  precisel}'  because  0/ their 
associations,  that  we  believe  that  the  Grecian  is  destined  to  supersede, 
as  it  has  preceded,  the  Gothic  architecture,  and  not  because  the  one  is 
superior  in  beauty  to  the  other.  We  would  not  yield  to  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself  in  our  admiration  of  York  Minster,  but  its  filling  our  very  soul 
with  wonder  at  its  sublime  loveliness,  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that 
Tetenus  must  have  been  a  poor  architect,  and  the  Parthenon  a  bungle. 
Regarding  the  subject  philosophically,  we  would  say,  that  the  Gothic 
architecture  beings  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  the  material  exponent  of  the  two 
systems  of  Monachism  and  Feudalism,  has  no  significance  for  a  time  or 
country  which  does  not  recognise  these  systems ;  and  as  happily  in  our 
own  time  and  country,  they  are  both  entirely  abolished,  the  architec- 
ture which  was  emphatically  their  outward  expression  must  fall  into 
disuetude.  In  the  free  States  of  the  American  Union,  where  priestly 
domination  and  military  despotism  are  unknown,  the  architecture  which 
owed  its  existence  to  them  has  no  meaning,  and  in  spite  of  its  inherent 
beauty  has  never  been  adopted  ;  whereas  the  Greek  architecture,  all  the 
associations  of  which  are  those  of  intellectual  developcment  and  social 
progress — things  belonging  not  to  one  time  or  one  country,  but  having  a 
meaning  and  interest  for  all  the  ages  and  generations  of  man, — finds  a 
ready  acceptance,  and  we  believe  will  do  so  more  and  more  not  there 
but  every  where^  as  civilization  advances,  and  the  righteous  supremacy 
of  mind  over  matter  becomes  established.    In  his  last  lecture,  which  was 
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one  of  two  upon  the  modem  schools  of  painting,  Mr  Botlan  stalrf 
that  '*  religion  was  the  first  object  of  art  in  the  olden  time ;  private  lox- 
ury  or  pleasure  the  second ; — in  modem  times,  private  pleasure  er  luxuiy 
was  the  first  object  of  art,  and  religion  its  second,  if  indeed  it  had  any 
share  in  it/'  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Ruskiiiy  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  because  men  care  less  about  religion  than  they  did, 
but  because  they  understand  it  better,  that  they  no  longer  use  art  as  ths 
expression  of  the  religious  feeling.  The  gospel  has  declared  to  us  that 
"  pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father/'  does  not  con- 
sist in  building  up  huge  Gothic  piles,  and  filling  them  with  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  stained  glass  windows,  but  **  to  visit  the  fatherleM 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world ;"  and  therefore  it  is,  that  since  the  day  that  Luther  denounced  ss 
an  unfaithful  shepherd  the  man  who,  witholding  the  bread  of  life 
from  his  flock,  i-eared,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  pride,  the  most 
magnificent  temple  of  art  the  world  has  yet  seen,  in  the  name  of  religioo, 
men  have  betaken  themselves  «to  building  alms-houses  for  the  widows, 
and  ragged  schools  for  the  fatherless,  to  the  glory  of  God,  rather  than 
decorating  churches  with  the  costly  productions  of  the  studio.  In  &et 
art  naturally  and  necessarily  separates  itself  from  religion,  wherever 
Christ  is  known  in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  With  the  Greeks  in 
their  pagan  darkness — '*  feeling  afler  God  lest  haply  they  might  find 
him,"  art  was  the  highest  expression  they  could  give  to  their  conceptions 
of  Deity,  and  none  have  ever  so  spiritualised  the  material  to  express  that 
idea.  But  from  the  hour  on  which,  from  Mars'  hill,  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  revealed  to  them  Him  whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped, 
saying,  "  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  He  is 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwellelh  not  in  temples  made  with  kand$, 
neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  any  thing, 
seeing  He  giveth  to  all,  life  and  breath  and  all  things."  The  philo- 
sophical mind  of  the  Greek,  gladly  embracing  the  "  glad  tidings"  de- 
clared by  Paul  as  the  realization  of  all  his  desires,  the  solution  of  all  his 
perplexities,  felt  how  impotent  ait  was  either  to  do  hdnour  to  the  Al- 
mighty, or  to  convey  to  the  ignorant  any  conception  of  His  Being. 
Consequently  Grecian  art — the  highest  the  world  has  yet  seen — fell  be- 
fore the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  and  so  it  is,  and  so  it  must  be  ever.  It  if 
not,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  avers,  where  Christ  is  confessed,  but  where  he  it 
denied,  that  art  has  been  and  is  made  the  minister  of  religion.  The 
Greeks,  knowing  nothing  better,  made  a  religion  of  the  best  thing  they 
knew,  which  was  art — the  Church  of  Rome,  professing  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  His  Christ,  has  made  an  art  of  religion^  made  it  serve  as  a 
veil  to  hide  the  Sun  of  righteousness  from  human  view  ;  and  for  this 
sin,  as  for  many  others,  she  suffers  and  must  give  account ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  Gothic  architecture  has  its  foundation  in  this  crying 
iniquity  of  hers,  that,  in  spite  of  its  emineht  beauty  and  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, it  is  falling  into  disfavour  with  mankind,  as  the  true  knowladgs 
of  the  gospel  progresses. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  less  firom  a  desire  to  leAite  Mr. 
Buskin's  arguments,  (the  fallacy  of  which  we  conceive  to  be  uaBsamHf 
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transparent,  to  deter  any  intelligent  mind  from  accepting,)  than,  because 
we  fear  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  many  minds  at  the  present  time, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  old  formalisms,  from  the  trouble  of  "  bringing  forth 
works  meet  for  repentance."  It  is  much  easier,  we  allow,  to  hang  up  a 
fine  picture  in  a  church,  or  to  fill  its  windows  with  stained  glass,  than 
to  "repent  and  forsake  our  sins,"  but  it  is  the  last  only  that  will  make 
us,  through  Christ,  find  acceptance  with  God  ; — and  this  mediaeval 
doctrine  of  men's  finding  their  way  to  heaven  by  indulging  their  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  is  the  most  dangerous  and  seductive  of  delusions.  Art, 
like  every  other  of  the  gifts  of  God,  is  to  be  received  with  thankfulness, — 
it  is  the  source  from  whence  we  draw  our  highest  intellectual  pleasures, 
— it  sheds  a  grace  and  a  charm  around  the  hard  realities  and  gross 
materialities  of  our  daily  lives,  which  renders  them  pleasant  to  us ;  it  is 
the  refiner  of  manners — the  handmaid  of  morality—Aw/  it  is  not  religion 
nor  any  part  of  it, — and  we  must  beware  lest  we  peimit  the  mere  re- 
ligious sentiment  inherent  in  every  one  of  us,  unenlightened  by  religious 
knowledge,  to  be  seduced  into  believing  that  it  is.  "  What  does  He  (thy 
Creator)  require  of  thee,  oh  !  man,  but  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God  V  asks  the  prophet ; — the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  her  humble  imitators  at  Oxford,  would  answer,  "  to  build  elaborately 
ornamented  churches,  and  fill  them  with  the  works  of  men's  hands  I" 
And  it  was  because,  by  doing  so,  men  walked  not  humbly,  but  proudly 
with  their  God,  and  forgetting  the  acts  of  justice,  and  the  love  of  mercy, 
arrogated  merit  to  themselves  by  offering  sacrifice  rather  than  obedience, 
that  brave  John  Knox,  scholar,  and  gentleman,  and  man  of  taste  as  he 
was,  saw  the  necessity  of  casting  down  the  high  places,  reared  in  so  mis- 
taken a  spirit,  and  having,  with  an  iconoclastic  hand,  broken  the  images, 
and  defaced  the  carved  works  of  the  temples  of  worse  than  heathen  su- 
perstitions, sent  forth  his  followers  to  worship  God  "  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,'*  on  the  lone  hill-side,  and  the  desolate  moor. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space  to  comment  on  Mr.  Iluskin's 
lectures  on  modem  schools  of  painting,  which  we  do  not  regret,  as  a 
few  words  will  suffice  to  prove  how  erroneous  his  views  on  the  subject 
are.  In  eulogising  the  Pre-Raphaelites  of  the  present  day,  he  informed 
hts  hearers,  *'  that  they  have  but  one  {principle — that  of  absolute  un- 
compromising truth  in  all  that  they  do,  obtained  by  working  out 
everything,  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  from  nature,  and  from  nature 
only ;" — now,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  had  the  ancient  masters  as  uncom- 
promisingly excluded  the  ideal  from  their  exercise  of  the  art,  we  should 
have  been  altogether  deprived  of  that  class  of  pictures  which  stand 
highest  as  manifestations  of  its  power.  It  is  quite  an  easy  thing  for  Mr. 
Millais,  to  get  a  very  ugly  woman,  in  an  atrocious  blue  gown,  to  stand 
in  an  awkwaid  position  till  he  takes  her  portrait,  and  call  her  Mariana 
of  the  Moated  Grange — but  where  was  Carlo  Dolci  to  find  an  original 
for  his  "  Mater  Dolorosa?" — We  feel,  instinctively,  on  beholding  that  ex- 
quisite picture,  that  no  mortal  being  sat  for  that  portrait,  and  yet  we 
feel  as  instinctively,  and  with  a  sure  conviction,  that  it  must  have  been 
in  this  guise  and  no  other,  that  Mary  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
There  are  other  w^ys  of  being  faithful  to  nature  than  copying  the  like* 
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nessea  of  plain -looking  women.  We  should  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Mil- 
lais,  or  any  of  his  brethren,  would  do  in  painting  a  "  Vision  of  Angels  ;* 
would  they  expect  them  to  come  and  sit  for  their  portraits  ?  Mr.  Ras- 
kin will,  we  think,  himself  allow  it  would  he  rather  a  vain  expectation,— 
we  hope  he  will  also  allow  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  loss  to  the 
sum  of  the  world's  delight,  if  some  painters  had  not  attempted  to  pour- 
tray  so  purely  an  ideal  subject  on  their  canvass.  We  should  have 
thought  the  failure  of  the  "  Peter  Bell"  school  of  poetry,  would  have  been 
a  warning  to  others  from  following  the  same  direction  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  art.  A  tattered  cloak,  or  a  diseased  child,  are  unfortunately 
too  often  proved  to  us  to  be  realities — but  they  are  not  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  art,  of  which  it  is  the  highest  excellence,  and 
should  be  the  constant  aim,  to  present  to  us,  not  faithful  copies  of  the 
common  objects  around  us,  but  images  of  beauty  so  idealised  and  spirit- 
ualised by  the  power  of  the  artist,  as  that  our  intellectual  faculties  shall 
be  elevated,  and  our  hearts  made  better  by  their  contemplation.  It 
seemed  to  us  something  remarkable  that  so  warm  an  advocate  of  the 
"  fidelity  to  nature  principle"  in  painting,  as  Mr.  Ruskin^  should,  in 
tracing  its  history,  have  omitted  all  mention  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools,  whose  chief  characteristic,  and  most  striking  excellence,  was 
their  rigid  adherence  to  truth  in  all  their  delineations,  though  they 
had  the  good  sense  to  make  this  strict  rendering  of  nature  a  subordinate, 
and  not  the  prominent  feature  of  their  painting.  Mr.  Buskin  informed 
his  audience  the  other  night,  that  he  had  given  twenty  years  of  his  life 
to  ascertain  that  Turner  is  "  the  third  star  in  that  great  central  con- 
stellation, around  which,  in  the  astronomy  of  intellect,  all  other  stan 
must  make  their  circuit," — a  very  profitless  waste  of  time  we  should  con- 
ceive, for  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  benefited  much  by  the 
discovery  ;  and  as  there  are  few  men  who  either  have  the  time  to  spare, 
or  would  be  willing  to  devote  it  to  such  a  purpose,  we  fear,  that  if  it 
takes  so  long  to  discover  his  merits.  Turner  is  not  destined  to  exercise 
much  influence  on  the  progress  of  art  in  this  country.  For  ourselves,  it 
did  not  take  us  twenty  minutes  to  fed,  while  standing  before  the  noble 
landscapes  of  his  early  style,  that  he  was  a  great  master,  but  that  he  is 
the  greatest  even  in  England,  we  have  not,  like  Mr.  Ruskin,  ascertained, 
and  we  are  curious  to  know  how  he  arrived  at  such  knowledge.  He  is 
fond  of  calling  himself  a  reformer ;  now  we  know  that  when  Luther  first 
attacked  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  had  an  authority  to  appeal 
to,  the  infallibility  of  which  his  opponents  dared  not  dispute,  and  with 
the  Bible  in  his  hand,  he  could  challenge  the  investigation  of  all  the  new 
doctrines  he  advanced — but  where  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  Scripture  of  Artf 
We  have,  till  now,  heard  nothing  but  the  assertion  of  his  own  opinions 
in  support  of  the  dogmas  he  has  announced,  and  we  confess  we  require 
something  more  to  induce  our  acceptance  of  them.  He  has  come  to  the 
modem,  as  Paul  to  the  ancient  Athens,  "  a  contemner  of  the  gods"  of 
our  artistic  Heaven,  "but  before  we  allow  him  to  lay  a  hand  upd&  our 
ancient  idols,  he  must,  like  Paul,  prove  ''  by  signs"  (we  shall  not  ask 
for  miracles),  that  he  is  the  appointed  apostle  of  a  better  &ith  ;  and  as 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  perceive  any  evidence  of  the  "divina  afflatua** 
in  him,  we  shall  retain  our  belief  in  Tetenus  and  Ri^hael  till  wa  do. 
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CHAMBERS'S  TRACTS. 

1 .  Elizabeth  Stuart  and  the  Palatinate. 

2.  The  Hope  of  Leaecombe  ;  a  tale, 

3.  History  of  the  Mormons, 

The  Messrs  Chambers  possess  a  really  large  establishment  in  this  city« 
and  have  recently  been,  if  not  adding  house  to  house,  at  least  transform- 
ing old  houses  into  suitable  premises  for  trade  operations.  They  are  the 
men  of  '^utility/' — the  very  embodiment  of  that  abstraction.  The  present 
life  bulks  large  indeed  in  their  operations, — and  in  the  literature  of  the  bro- 
therhood we  detect  a  want  of  heart,  and  of  the  etherial  spiritual  element. 
Expediency  rules  the  hour,  and  hence  we  believe  many  will  have  felt  a  sort 
of  nausea  or  disrelish  in  reading  the  things  those  astute  gentlemen  have 
put  forth  from  their  warehouse,  whether  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Creation  or  less  questionable  writings.  Some  time  back  this  en. 
terprising  firm  undertook  the  issue  of  a  series  of  cheap  tracts  selling  so 
low  as  one  penny.  Those  tiny  affairs  are,  as  regards  letterpress  and 
even  adornment,  (scant  though  the  amount  of  that  accessory  be)  well 
worthy  of  the  money.  In  the  case  of  those  of  the  issue  which  we  have 
looked  over  there  is  nothing  highly  offensive, — but  at  times  there  is 
something  awanting,  which  we  could  wish  to  find  supplied  in  cheap 
popular  reading.  *'  One  thing  lackest  thou ;"  is  what  we  would  say  to 
the  array  of  writers  who  own  the  Chambers's  as  chiefs  and  paymasters. 
There  are  certainly  cases  in  which  the  religious  element  cannot  be  so 
well  brought  above  board,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  cant  in  using  the 
language  of  religion,  and  the  venerable  phraseology  of  Scripture,  where 
devout  references  are  clearly  out  of  place,  or,  as  we  might  say,  irrelevant. 
But  no  opportunity,  regarding  the  abstract  proprieties  of  the  case,  should 
be  lost  of  doing  homage  to  revelation,  to  divine  truth,  to  evangelical 
principles,  in  all  the  voices  addressed  to  the  crowd,  the  million  as  some 
would  term  it.  The  spirit  of  religion  may  be  present  where  its  form  is 
not  apparent, — and  the  purifying  healing  charm  of  piety  medicate  the 
stream  which  does  not  flow  direct  from  a  divine  source.  We  have  con- 
sidered these  general  remarks  as  required,  both  as  regards  the  literature 
of  the  Chambers's,  and  of  other  publishers  as  well  as  they.  Of  the  base 
issues  of  heretical,  infidel,  and  atheistic  tracts  and  books,  which  is  an  evil 
feature  of  the  age,  we  do  not  at  present  take  account.  The  denunciations 
which  this  pestilent,  detestable  school  of  scribbling  would  fain  call  fortb« 
is  happily  not  required  under  present  circumstances,  although  the  Ves- 
tiges is  a  sufficiently  bad  and  dangerous  affair.  However,  let  us  proceed 
to  the  tracts  named  above. 

1 .  The  small  work  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  the  lovely  Scotswoman 
Elizabeth  Stuart  is  really  well  written,  and  supplies  information  much 
needed  with  us ;  for  while  the  history  of  Charles  I.,  (her  brother)  is 
generally  known  in  its  main  details,  few  we  believe  are  even  aware 
that  James  VI.  of  Scotland  had  a  daughter,  by  name  Elizabeth,  bom,  it 
may  be  stated,  in  Falkland  Palace  in  Fife.     This  princess  was  educated 
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in  England, — boarded  out  with  a  noblemiin  (who  gave  long  credit),  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  her  education.  She  seemB  to  have  been  a  very 
pleasing  and  graceful  lady.  At  an  early  age  she  was  married  to  the 
Palatine  or  Palsgrave  Frederick, — a  German  prince  devoted  to  the  Pro- 
testant interest.  As  a  means  of  advancing  the  good  cause,  the  husband 
of  this  lady  was  elected  king  of  Bohemia,  and  he  and  his  spouse  entered 
Prague,  the  capital,  as  King  and  Queen,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  leave 
the  charms  and  cares  of  royalty  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Catholic 
League.  The  cause  was  that  of  the  true  religion,  but  the  Protestant 
potentates,  the  very  parties  most  concerned,  did  not  act  aright,  and  the 
Palatine  never  returned  to  his  dominions.  He  died  soon  after  his  abdi. 
cation.  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  many  children,  lived  long  to  endure 
many  sore  and  afflictive  trials, — poverty, — neglect  of  friends, — the  bad 
conduct  of  her  children,  and  woes  sufficient  to  furnish  out  half  a  dozen 
of  heroines  of  romance.  Her  life  was  really  a  sad  and  eventful  one,— 
terminated  under  circumstances  of  neglect  and  dependence, — for,  over- 
looked and  slighted  by  her  heartless  nephew  Charles  II.,  this  admirable 
woman  was  housed  and  supported  in  London,  whither  she  had  betaken 
herself  after  the  Restoration, — by  an  English  nobleman.  Lord  Craven. 
The  royal  debauchee,  however,  gave  her  a  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  a  melancholy  finale  to  the  Irieartlessness  and  levity  of  an  obscene 
tyrant.  A  great  mistake  was  no  doubt  committed  in  the  Palatine  as- 
piring to  a  throne  under  the  circumstances.  That  his  wife  urged  him  on 
to  this  high  and  dangerous  mark  is  clear,  and  yet  we  cannot  agree  with 
the  writer  of  this  tract,  who  repeatedly  condemns  Elizabeth  for  the 
folly,  as  he  regards  it.  The  throne  of  Bohemia-  was  considered  elective 
at  the  time, — Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  a  great  king,^her  husband 
a  prince  of  high  lineage.  Besides,  there  was  a  mighty  stake  at  hazard, 
and  this  admirable  woman  might  have  considered  the  new  dignity  con- 
ferred by  extraneous  authority  ns  a  means  towards  the  conservation  of  the 
new  and  Ptiuggling  cause  of  Protestantism.  Nor  did  the  Protestant 
powers  act  with  common  consistency  or  adequate  vigour ;  had  they, 
another  result  might  Lave  ensued,  and  Frederick  continued  to  reign  at 
Prague.  Had  Qucon  Elizabeth  swayed  the  English  scuptre,  efficient  aid 
Would  in  all  probability  have  been  afforded  to  the  Palatine  at  his  utmost 
need.  But  the  fathcr-in-law  of  the  unfortunate  prince  acted  a  dastard's 
part,  and  in  hopes  of  securing  the  '*  Spanish  match"  for  "  Baby  Charles," 
left  Protestantism  and  its  suflering  representative  (his  daughter's  has- 
band,)  to  shift  for  themselves.  Individual  Scotsmen,  true  men  who  felt 
a  romantic  attachment  to  their  royal  countrywoman,  went  forth  to  do 
battle  in  her  cause;  but  the  politic  or  heartless  father,  nothwithstanding 
his  daughter's  supplications,  remained  neutral.  The  writer  of  the  tract, 
noticing  this  disgraceful  fact,  endeavours  to  devise  a  sort  of  apology  for  the 
Scottish  Solomon.  *'  Doubtless,"  he  says,  "  he  (the  king)  acted  a  mean 
part ;  but  the  question  is,  would  it  have  been  proper  for  England  to 
plunge  into  a  continental  war,  on  the  ground  of  vindicating  the  interests 
of  a  member  of  the  royal  family  who  was  no  longer  a  British  subject! 
Judged  by  modem  notions  of  public  policy,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
non-intervention  of  England  in  the  continental  broils  at  this  divtant 
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period,  was  exactly  such  as  would  now  receive  commendation."  This  is 
a  very  partial  account  of  the  matter,  and  the  writer  elsewhere  gives  the 
quarrel  a  broader  and  more  genial  character.  This  was  not  the  mere 
cause  of  a  prince  connected  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  the  reformed  faith,  then  menaced  with  great  danger,  if 
not,  humanly  speaking,  extinction  in  Europe.  It  was  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testant  Britain  against  continental  Popery, — virulently  aggressive  in  its 
character.  So  Elizabeth  would  have  judged,— on  this  sentiment,  that 
great  though  at  times  erring  sovereign  would  have  acted.  And  certainly 
the  prince,  who  was  at  bay,  and  run  down  by  furious  implacable  Papists, 
was  not  the  less  entitled  to  sympathy  and  efficient  aid  that  he  had 
allied  himself  with  that  nation  whose  glory  and  honour  was  derived  from 
its  being  before,  if  not  then,  the  citadel  of  Protestantism.  Modern  no- 
tions of  policy  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  rule  the  present  case,  as  King 
James  must  be  tried  by  the  maxims  and  feelings  of  his  day,  which  he 
outraged  in  his  truckling  futile  deference  to  Spain,  and  partly  from  mean- 
Bouled  littleness  of  aim.  But  it  is  not  true  that  such  an  interposition  as 
would  have  been  right  and  proper  in  the  case  of  the  Palatine  would  have 
been  alien  to  the  views  of  justice  current  in  our  day.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  feeling  against  such  fanatical  and  foolish  intermeddling  in  other 
people's  affairs  as  was  customary  some  years  back.  But  in  religious 
mattei-s  the  spirit  of  Britain  would  prompt  to  generous  aid,  as  it  exem- 
plifies warm  sympathy  with  the  forlorn  and  oppressed.  Had  Miss  Cun- 
ningham not  been  released  out  of  her  prison  in  Florence,  millions  in  this 
country  would  have  sanctioned  and  applauded  hostiUties  in  the  case  of 
one  woman,  and  she  certainly  not  intimately  bound  up  with  the  inte« 
rests  of  Protestantism  in  Europe. 

2»  Some  of  Chambers's  staff  are  trying  their  hand  in  the  romance  line, 
and  hence  we  have  the  '*  Hope  of  Leascombe ;  a  tale."  The  hero  is  a  son 
of  a  high  house.  He  went  out  as  a  midshipman,  but  quarrelled  with  his 
captain,  who  put  him  in  irons.  Conceiving  himself  injured,  he  deserted 
his  ship.  He  accidentally  arrived  at^a  village  where  a  ship  captain's  wi- 
dow, (as  was  thought,)  resided  with  an  only  daughter — a  girl  superior 
in  education  to  the  females  around.  The  young  man's  address  in  coming 
into  contact  with  the  ladies,  was  pretty  bold  ;  but  the  mother,  tempted 
by  the  offer  of  a  *'  pound  a  week,"  and  his  "  looks,"  which  answered  in- 
stead of  a  certificate  from  a  "  parson,"  rather  too  comatable  at  times,  we 
would  concede,  to  the  old  matron,  took  the  mariner  in  as  boarder.  Of 
course,  the  daughter  fell  in  love  with  Jack,  without  knowing  anything 
about  him,  an  indiscretion  too  many  damsels  have  been  guilty  of  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  He  is  a  violent  fellow — intimidates  the  other  vil- 
lage swains ;  and  when  six  soldiers  are  sent  to  apprehend  him  as  a  de- 
serter, the  fate  of  many  other  men  in  the  same  situation,  vapouringly 
declares  he  would  not  be  taken  alive — a  very  ominous  threat,  but  hap- 
pily he  escapes  a  roll  of  musquetry,  and  the  young  lady  is  relieved  from 
dying  of  a  broken  heart.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  the  sailor 
turns  out  to  be  a  baronet's  son,  who  had  fled  from  his  home ;  he  returns 
from  a  voyage  he  had  gone  after  his  engagement  with  the  young  woman, 
and  brings  along  with  him  to  England  the  husband  of  his  intended 
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mother-in-law,  and  fatlier  of  his  bride,  and  is  of  course  married  and  pet* 
tied.  There  is  some  artistic  execution  in  the  tale.  It  would  answer  as 
the  ground  of  a  modem  drama  at  an  inferior  '*  house."  The  story  is  an 
old  one  ;  but  the  instruction  it  affords  is  doubtful,  indeed  bad.  It  ii 
true  the  sailor  tums  out  well,  inasmuch  as  he  marries  his  betrothed,  and, 
besides,  invests  her  with  fortune ; — but  the  sudden,  imprudent,  and  pre* 
cipitate  attachment  feigned  by  the  novelist,  able  to  manage  the  denoue» 
ment  according  to  his  taste,  or  rather  the  assumed  taste  of  his  reader^ 
might  have  been  very  different — morally  and  otherwise.  The  susc^ 
tible  mind  of  woman  is  too  of\en  irretrievably  committed  to  good  looki 
and  a  dashing  address,  especially  where  a  spice  of  adventure  is  an  de- 
ment in  the  bait.  Against  such  folly  the  sex  require  to  be  warned. 
While  on  this  delicate  but  serious  theme,  we  may  notice  a  **  point"  not 
alone  in  the  conduct  of  novelists,  but  in  the  ways  of  men.  It  is  com- 
mon to  picture  your  honest  fellow  as  gay,  lively,  dashing,  with  a  degree 
of  forwardness  in  his  walk  and  conversation.  On  the  other  hand,  your 
grave,  reserved,  serious  person,  is  the  reverse  of  all  this  as  respects  cha- 
racter ;  in  short,  a  knave.  Now  we  do  not  deny  but  that  a  bad  man 
may  assume  airs  of  seriousness,  and  wield  a  canting  tongue  besides. 
Genuine  worth  is  often  unobtrusive,  and  dislikes  parade  or  grimace.  But 
even  Lord  Chesterfield  allowed  that  a  "  saint  may  be  religious  ;**  and  it 
will  often  hold,  that  your  dashing,  free  and  easy  fellow,  is  a  rogue, — his 
privileged  liberties  with  others  being  accepted  in  place  of  bon  konimie  and 
virtuous  frankness.  The  delusion  may  be  a  fatal  one  indeed,  for  all  this 
fine  and  shewy  exterior  may  be  but  a  rank  counterfeit — a  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  a  bad  one.  With  some  exponents  of  human  nature  too, 
sailors  find  a  deal  of  favour.  They  are  gay,  rollicking,  frolicksome,  joliy 
blades — full  of  fun  and  spirits — inclined  too  to  spin  out  long  yams.  They 
are  quite  the  loves  too  of  the  girls  on  shore— dashing  through  courtship 
in  a  trice.  Now,  we  are  aware  that  sailors  are  but  men^ — of^en  ignorant 
and  erring  men  ;  and  wc  are  not  assui*ed  that  human  nature  is  "  clari- 
fied" and  redeemed  by  living  out  at  sea — drinking  grog  and  eating  salt 
junk.  Rely  upon  it,  such  pictures  are  worthless  and  misleading— the 
latter  property  being  the  more  dangerous.  That  there  are  good  men 
sailors  we  do  not  doubt,  but  the  history  of  the  n^val  service,  and  also 
the  contemporary  accounts  of  both  masters  and  men,  do  not  lead  to  the 
most  favourable  conclusions  as  to  '*  oceanic"  morality. 

3.  The  history  of  the  Moi-mons  is  a  curious  one,  and  as  regards  the 
moral  fortunes  of  the  species,  sad  and  distressing.  Some  few  years  back, 
an  impostor  of  the  worst  description,  known  by  the  name  of  •*  Joe  Smith," 
hit  upon  the  dodge  of  founding  a  new  religion.  The  fellow  was  cunning 
and  artful,  and  had  probably  read  the  history  of  Mahomet,  the  fislse  pfo- 
phet  of  Mecca,  the  inventor  of  the  Koran, — a  better  book,  we  daresay, 
than  the  Book  of  Mormon — the  bible  of  the  "  Latter  Day  Saints.** 
This  latter  wonderful  volume  had  of  course  its  original,  and  this  was  re- 
vealed to  the  seer  by  an  angel ;  its  place  of  deposit  being  a  hill  near 
Palmyra,  (the  Yankees  deal  in  grand  names)  in  the  county  of  Mayoeu 
The  matter  of  the  book,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  paniea  inte- 
rested, was  recorded  on   "  plates  which  had  the  appearance  of  gold ;" 
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written  too  on  both  sides  in  what  seemed  Egyptian  characters,  (why 
not  have  been  in  English,  when  the  interpreter  was  an  illiterate  man, 
and  this  was  no  writing  addressed  to  a  particular  people,  as  was  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Hebrews)  the  character  small  and  beautifully  engraved. 
Witnesses  as  to  the  existence  of  the  plates  there  were,  but  they  were 
suspicious  ones ;  and  fraud  can  as  readily  obtain  abettora  as  the  elder 
Weller  in  the  "  Pickwick  Papers"  could  find  witnesses  to  swear  an  alibi 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  the  great  casb  in  which  Mrs.  Bardwell  was 
prosecutor  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  The  dupes  of  Smith  were 
impressed  with  an  idea  that  Professor  Anthon,  a  celebmted  Ameiican 
scholar,  had  seen  the  plates,  and  pronounced  the  writing  therein  to  be  in 
the  Egyptian  character — a  wild  or  sinister  tale  denounced  as  a  falsehood 
by  the  honest  linguist.  Whether,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  public  inves- 
tigation ought  to  have  been  set  on  foot,  and  the  pretensions  of  Smith 
rigidly  expiscated  for  the  sake,  not  of  superior  and  intelligent  people, 
but  of  the  weak  and  ignorant,  we  shall  not  say.  Happily,  however,  the 
means  of  criminating  the  authors  of  the  fraud  was  at  hand ;  and  it  was 
shewn  by  evidence  the  most  irrefragable,  that,  substantially,  the  vaunted 
Book  of  Moiinon  is  just  (proh  pud&r!)  a  plagiarism — rather  the  theft  of 
a  romance  or  tale  composed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Spalding,  who 
entitled  his  composition  **Thb  Manuscript  Found," — the  idea  elabo- 
rated in  the  novel,  being  one  known  in  the  religious  world,  to  wit,  that 
the  American  Indians  are  descendants  of  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  work  is  wretched  as  a  literary  composition ;  although,  like  the  Ko- 
ran, abounding  in  matter  pilfered  from  the  inspired  Scriptures.  The 
impudent  impostor  Smith,  however,  took  his  place  as  a  prophet,  and  his 
followers  are  known  as  ''  Latter  Day  Saints,"  we  suppose  in  allusion 
to  one  of  their  tenets,  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand.  This  claim 
to  saintship,  to  a  sort  of  exclusive  sanctity,  is  not  confined  to  Mormons^ 
but  usually  marks  the  silly,  fantastic,  and  presumptuous  mind, — is 
also,  at  tinies,  a  circumstance  of  brazen  guilt — the  saints,  to  use  the  ex^ 
pression  of  some  one  being  "  canonised  nowhere  but  in  the  devil's  kalen- 
dar."  The  Mormons  were  somewhat  inclined  to  take  possession  of  the 
earth,  i.  e,  the  soil  ;  and  were  also  accused  of  forgetting  common 
material  honesty  in  the  case  of  those  without,  while  all  the  time  the 
only  elect  saints.  The  Americans  are  a  "  cute"  people.  They  may 
take  in  every  sort  of  doctrine  from  Mormonism  to  spirit  rapping. 
But  the  neighbours  of  the  Mormons  alleged  that  they  were  plundered 
of  their  goods  and  gear  by  the  new  and  pretentious  religionists,  and 
such  impropriations  could  not  be  tolerated.  It  was  also  matter  of 
opinion  that,  licentious  as  the  Turks,  a  community  of  wives  obtained  in 
their  society.  Tho  seer  himself,  apart  from  his  religious  impostures, 
appeal's  to  have  been  a  bad  fellow,  of  loose  and  vile  character.  As  for 
revelations  from  above,  he  had  these  as  often  as  he  desired,  or  as  it  suited 
his  convenience.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Joe  Smith  was  successful  in 
gaining  converts ;  many  followers  indeed  joined  themselves  to  the  pseudo- 
prophet.  Imposture  is  generally  successful.  Those  to  whom  the  simple 
truth  of  God  is  distasteful  would  greedily  swallow  down  doctrines  (rather 
ravings)  false  and  absurd,  which  suit  their  depraved  taste,  ministered 
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to  their  vanity^  or  flattered  their  amhition.  And  where  the  suhstantia. 
lities  of  Yital  godlinero  have  no  place,  there  may  he  Buhatituted  in  their 
room  what  is  spurious^  visionary^  and  delunve,  or  what  is  criminal  and 
impure.  Thus  also  while  the  demands  of  prudence^  the  leasons  of  ex« 
perience,  and  the  claims  of  knowledge  are  disregarded,  the  l^'ing  tales  of 
the  vagrant  gypsy  or  vulgar  fortune-teller  will  be  listened  to  with  gap. 
ing  credulity.  Joe  Smith,  along  with  some  of  his  disciples,  was  ulti. 
mately  lodged  in  the  gaol  at' Carthage,  the  principal  town  of  the  state  of 
Illinois.  An  emeute,  much  resembling  our  Porteous  mob,  was  got  up, 
and  a  most  criminal  attack  made  on  the  prison  by  a  band  of  armed  men, 
who  fired  upon  the  doomed  and  miserable  Mormons,  at  the  time  caged 
as  are  wild  beasts  in  a  menagerie.  Joe  Smith,  in  self  defence,  made  use 
of  a  revolver  (a  pistol  with  several  barrels),  a  measure  quite  justifiable 
in  the  circumstances,  though  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  a  priscaer 
should  have  been  allowed  to  retain  weapons  which  he  might  have  em- 
ployed against  his  keepera,  as  well  as  assailants  from  without.  In  the 
affmy  Smith  was  killed.  Whether,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  might  have 
sunk  into  contempt,  and  been  not  only  deposed  from  office,  but  driven 
from  among  his  dupes,  may  divide  opinion ;  but  cerlain  it  is,  disputes 
had  begun  to  prevail  in  the  Mormon  camp,  and  at  this  early  period  in 
its  history,  there  had  been  a  secession  from  the  Church  of  Latter  Day 
'faints.  At  the  death  of  this  unhappy  man,  his  followers,  it  is  reported, 
numbered  159^000  persons.  At  present  it  is  computed  the  sect  doubles 
that  number,  for  the  imposture,  like  that  of  Mahomet,  survived  its  au- 
thor, and  has  gone  on  increasing,  extending  even  to  this  country.  The 
story  is  a  curious  one,  and  the  tract  which  is  before  us  is  really  deserv. 
ing  of  perusal.  But  it  is  faulty  throughout.  It  treats  of  religion  ;  but 
is  written  in  a  worldly  spirit  and  for  worldly  men.  The  writer  cannot 
deny  that  Joe  Smith  was  a  cheat ;  this  is  demonstrated.  But  he  glosses 
over  this  fact  in  a  rather  offensive  way,  while  he  withdraws  the  mind 
of  the  superficial  reader  as  much  as  possible  from  the  fact  of  most  im- 
portance  in  the  narrative.  Of  the  henious  evil,  and  horrid  guilt  of  adding 
to  the  perfect  volume  of  God's  word,  he  has  no  idea  whatever ;  nor  does 
he  adequately  feel  or  comprehend  the  pernicious  effects  of  religious  im- 
posture  on  the  subjective  mind — enslaved,  perverted,  abused,  it  may  be 
ruined  and  depraved  by  the  deadly  heresy  made  to  lord  over  it. 

''  Saint  or  sinner,"  says  Chambers's  biographer,  *'  Joseph  Smith  must 
be  reckoned  a  remarkable  man  in  his  generation."  There  was  no  use 
for  putting  the  question  of  Smith's  moral  character  in  a  hypothetical 
foim,  when  his  criminality  was  a  fact  so  clear  and  indisputable  to  every 
unbiassed  mind.  A  man  may  be  bad  enough  and  yet  remarkable  in 
certain  things,  he  may  be  depraved  and  wicked  yet  some  of  his  actions 
may  turn  out  to  be  beneficial  to  those  associated  with  him.  Joe  Smith 
was  no  doubt  a  man  of  great  energy,  of  considerable  talent,  and  of  some 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  But  are  we  to  separate  betwixt  What  li 
accidental,  and  determined  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  what  is  di- 
rectly brouglit  about  by  the  wisdom  and  individual  resouroes  otberwiie 
'of  an  ambitious  man.  Joe  Smith,  dealing  with  multitudes  of  peo|dc  in 
•the  backwoods  of  America,  was  successful,  while  elsewhere  he  mif^ 
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have  been  at  once  put  down  as  an  arrant  impostor.     We  may  not  hold 
that  the  Mormon  prophet  was  the  worst  of  men  ;  but  he  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  condemnation  as  a  bold  and  daring  blasphemer  and  seducer. 
The  Mormons  were  charged  with  polygamy  ;  the  writer  regards  this  as  a 
^umny,  but  afterwards  is  forced  to  allow  that  in  one  respect  they  out- 
rage the  common  morality  of  mankind,  and  that  it  is  in  this  yery  parti- 
cular against  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  sect.     Such  an 
unchristian  arrangement  is  a  feature  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  may 
partly  account  for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  Mormons.     That  the 
Mormons  are  an  industrious  community,  having  an  eye  to  the  "  main 
chance"  in  their  proceedings,  is,  we  doubt  not,  true.     Most  people  are 
ail  this  in  America.     Pat  himself,  an  idler  in  Ireland,  works  hard  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.     That  this  people  are  very  cheerful  and  agree- 
able with  each  other  we  believe.     It  is  their  interest  in  the  circumstan- 
ces to  keep  up  the  social  amenities.     Savages  will  act  in  the  same  way. 
And  perhaps  orthodox  churches  afler  all  might  dispense  with  some  of 
their  cherished  gloom  and  severity.     It  is  rather  too  much  in  reference 
to  such  matters  for  the  writer  to  expect  for  those  "  earnest  stalwart  chil- 
dren of  the  desert,"  what  he  designates  "  good  will  and  indulgent  charity." 
He  appears  to  admire  "  their  reverent  if  perverted  recognition  of  a  Su» 
preme  Power  over  them.**     This  high-sounded  phraseology  clothes  over 
the  humiliating  fact,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
submit  implicitly  to  sheer  impostors, — to  knaves  who  arrogate  to  them-' 
selves  intercourse  with  the  Almighty  as  the  immediate  authorised  expo- 
nents of  his  will.     Religious  knavery  is  apt  to  assume  the  airs  of  des- 
potism, and  where  submitted  to,  degrades  intellect  into  a  state  of  mean 
and  dastard  bondage.     One  Mormon  writer,  quoted  as  a  man  of  "no 
indifferent  learning  and  ability,"  speaks  of  each  of  the  saints  in  his  social 
-relations  being  "  subject  to  the  counsel  of  those  above  him,"  a  statement 
very  indefinite,  and  which  may  receive  some  rather  forbidding  forms  of 
interpretation  in  actual  life.     Those  **  above"  others  in  the  Mormon 
camp  are  likely  to  be  the  most  impudent  of  the  "  lot,"  as  usually  hap- 
pens in  cases  where  *'  voluntary  humility"  is  the  co-ordinate  or  sequence 
of  unblushing  fraud.     But  we  bid  farewell  to  the   Mormons,   wishing 
never  again  to  hear  of  that  quaint  fraternity  of  dupes  and  impostoi*s. 
As  respects  the  tract  und'^r  notice,  it  has  certainly  no  religious  recom- 
mendations, and  is  pervaded  throughout  by  a  spirit  of  sheer  coarse  home- 
spun utility,     A  different  mind  must  give  an  account  of  the  American 
prophet,  ^is  tenets,  and  disciples. 
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Characteristics  of  Welsh  Preaching ;  with  a  Letter  on  the  Peculiaritiet 
of  the  People.  With  Observations  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Williaus, 
Wem.     Blackie  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 

This  is  a  curious  and  instructive  little  book*     It  seems  some  hundreds 
of  Welsh  peofde  hare  come  to  work  at  an  iron  manufactory  in  the  west 
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of  Scotland.  They  required  to  have  the  ministrations  of  religion  in  their 
own  language, — as  we  infer  most  of  them  understood  no  other.  The 
necessity  was  happily  provided  for,  and  the  author  or  compiler  of  thb 
tract  was  one  of  the  parties  who  attended  to  the  religious  wants  of  ths 
immigrants.  Inquiry  had  been  excited  as  to  the  principles  of  the  people, 
and,  to  satisfy  curiosity,  this  gentleman,  a  Rev.  Mr,  Thomas^  has  been 
at  pains  to  describe  "  the  characteristics  of  Welsh  preaeking.*' 

First,  we  would  say  that  the  privation  under  which  these  people  la- 
bour,— to  wit,  the  inability  of  speaking  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
in  which  our  Highlanders  participate,  is  a  great  misfortune  indeed, 
and  means  should  be  taken  to  remedy  it.  It  is  quite  an  anomaly,  as  it 
is  a  social  evil,  to  have  different  languages  in  one  state  or  territory. 
Nor  is  this  all  ;  the  Welsh  and  Highlanders  are  excluded  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  tongue  which  is  the  instrument  and  expression  of  en- 
lightenment  and  science.  Gaelic  (and  the  same  holds  of  Welsh)  has 
been  described  as  having  a  sort  of  affinity  with  religion  ;  but  the  speedi 
which  is  the  most  copious  and  plastic,  and  which  has  expanded  itself 
with  the  progress  of  society  and  the  gi*owth  of  intellect,  must  ever  be 
the  fittest  medium  for  communicating  the  many  and  grand  ideas  of  the- 
ology.  It  is  time  that  both  the  languages  mentioned  were  dropped,  and 
the  English  tongue  universally  used  among  Britons.  We  much  desire 
that  while  the  old  of  both  Wales  and  the  Highlands  should  have  all  the 
ministrations  of  religion  in  their  only  tongue,  that  the  young  should  be 
taught  to  speak  the  general  language  of  the  realm,  and  that  which  will 
most  conduce  to  their  welfare  every  way. 

At  the  outset,  in  speaking  of  the  ministers  to  whose  zeal  and  evange- 
lical preaching  Wales  owes  a  grand  revival  of  religion,  Mr.  Thomas  ob- 
serves : — *'  Most  of  those  excellent  and  energetic  men,  '  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,'  were  OTiginaiiy  attached  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, at  whose  altai*  they  ministered  for  a  season,  and  would  probably 
have  continued  to  serve,  had  not  its  secularised  spirit  and  morbid  dread 
of  innovation  denied  them  range  for  their  enterprising  measures."  The 
qualifying  adverb  marked  in  italics,  would  lead  a  person,  ignorant  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  to  conclude,  especially  taken  in  connection  with 
what  is  said  before  about  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  that  all  the  *'  ex- 
cellent and  energetic  men"  who  contributed  to  the  grand  result,  and  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  had  quitted  the  Anglican  com- 
munion  on  becoming  concerned  for  the  spread  of  the^gospel.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  devoted  revivalists  of  Wales, 
lived  and  died  in  the  bosom  of  their  original  church.  This  was  the  case 
with  that  great  and  good  man,  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  Rector  of  Llan- 
dowror,  Carmarthenshire.  Great  as  a  preacher  of  the  whole  counsel  of 
God — gi-eat  as  an  educationist — great  as  an  author  in  the  tongue  of  the 
people — distinguished  too  for  his  zeal  in  diffusing  the  Word  of  God 
among  the  people  of  the  Principality,  this  exalted  Christian  was  a  devoted 
Episcopalian  and  establishment  man. 

The  Welsh  are  constitutionally  a  religious  people  ;  the  same  may,  we 

apprehend,  be  said  of  the  Highlanders.    This  natural  proneness  to  devout 

.language  or  impressions  of  a  sacred  caste,  is  carefully  to  be  discnminated 
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from  vital  godliness ;  the  new  heart  and  right  spirit  is  another  thing  from 
the  religious  temperament,  which  may  exist  without  converting  grace,  and 
is  compatible  with,  if  not  at  times  the  occasion  of,  great  sins.  Our  author 
considers  it  "  highly  probable  that  there  is  something  in  the  very  tem- 
|>erament  of  the  Celtic  family,  o?  which  the  Welsh  are  a  branch,  which 
predisposes  them  in  favour  of  religion."  "  It  is  also,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  a  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  mind  to  prefer  poetry  to  science,"  and 
"  religion,"  he  adds,  "  is  more  nearly  allied  to  poetry  than  to  science." 
Again,  "the  interest  they  (the  Welsh). take  in  religion  arises  also,  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure  from  the  paucity  of  other  objects  of  interest." 
It  is,  however,  creditable  to  tho  author  that  he  forms  a  just  estimate  of 
the  Welsh  passion  for  religious  exercises.  **  That  they  are  religious,"  ho 
observes,  "  there  is  no  question,  but  to  suppose  them  to  be  more  so  than 
other  people  professing  a  pure  form  of  religion,  is  altogether  a  nnstake^ 
though  a  charitable  notion."  If  a  mistake,  it  is  well  to  dissipate  it. 
Charity  should  ever  be  the  offspring  of  truth.  The  religion  ascribed  to 
the  Welsh  as  a  people  is,  of  course,  to  be  taken  in  an  accommodated  and 
secondary'  sense,  as  we  call  that  a  Christian  nation  which  is  made  up 
next  to  universally  of  speculative  believers,  and  mainly  of  those  who 
would  give  a  decorous  attendance  on  religious  ordinances.  The  religious 
tendency  is  good  in  its  own  place  ;  but  that  place  is  the  animal  feelings 
and  intellect,  not  the  heart  and  affections.  Certain  physical  causes  con- 
duce with  others  of  a  more  ethereal  kind  to  produce  a  religious  reverence 
and  excitement  at  times  ;  while,  however,  the  divine  law  in  its  spiritu- 
ality, and  the  gospel  in  its  soul-humbling  requirements,  may  be  disliked 
with  all  the  malevolence  of  unrenewed  and  depraved  nature.  It  is  also 
to  the  honour  of  our  author,  that  he  feels  complacency  on  the  introduc. 
tion  into  Wales  of  the  splendid  agencies  of  modem  industry,  and  that 
be  desiderates  the  prevalence  of  the  English  language  throughout  the 
country.  **  Its  prevalence,"  he  remarks,  "  will  sweep  away  much  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  as  well  as  numerous  existing  obstructions  to  affluent 
attainments  and  intellectual  pre-eminence,"  We  trust  so ;  and  would 
argue  similar  results  from  the  same  cause  in  the  case  of  our  poor  High- 
landers  who,  scarcely  able  on  any  terms  to  keep  to  their  old  drear  but 
loved  holdings,  cannot,  in  many  cases,  speak  the  language  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  are  to  come  as  *'  strangers  and  pilgrims." 

The  likings  of  the  Welsh  in  the  case  of  what  we  may  term  pulpit 
oratory,  resemble  much  what  has  often  been  witnessed  in  Scotland, — al- 
though we  tiiist  a  better  taste  is  now  beginning  to  be  diffused.  They 
are  eagerly  fond  of  sermons,  which  they  will  leave  work  to  listen  to. 
There  are  yearly  associations  too,  frequented  by  multitudes,  and  realising 
the  camp  meeting  system  of  America,  or  our  Scottish  sacraments  of  oldj 
-^in  some  cases  at  the  present  day.-  The  Welsh,  too,  are  exceedingly 
excitable,  and  it  is  allowed  that  to  this  disposition  the  extraordinary 
•effects  produced  by  popular  Welsh  preachers  may  be  attributed,  as  well 
as  to  the  stirring  effects  of  his  oratory.  The  people,  too,  are  in  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  audible  expression  to  their  feelings  while  sitting  under  the 
x)ratory  of  their  preachers.  This  vociferation,  though,  as  he  avers,  much 
less  noisy,  is  allowed  by  our  author  to  answer  to  "  cheering"  in  EnglaxMl. 
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And  he  considers  that  such  an  outre  manifestation  of  pleasure  is  nsC 
without  its  effects  in  kindling  tlie  mind  of  a  speaker.  We  daresay  not, 
— ^but  we  could  wish  to  find  interjections  of  this  sort  restricted  to  politi* 
cal  meetings  and  the  theatre.  We  do  not  seek  to  disparage  the  Welsh, 
nor  would  we  judge  of  them  too  strictly  by  our  own  standard  ;  but  ralljj: 
in  all  reason  it  would  be  well  to  keep  divine  service  free  from  such  vul. 
gar  and  debasing  circumstances.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  taste,  we  hum- 
bly conceive,  but  of  intrinsical  propriety.  The  Welsh  enthusiasts  were 
at  one  time  given  to  violent  bodily  motions  during  singing.  The  Rer. 
Daniel  Rowlands,  minister  of  Llangeitho  (a  man  reclaimed  from  a  vicious 
life  and  debased  pastorate,  under  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Giiffith 
Jones,  already  mentioned)  went  forth  as  an  evangelist  among  the  mul- 
titudes  of  his  country. people.  The  indecorous,  reprehensible  practice 
already  described,  was  most  properly  brought  under  the  notice  of  this 
clergyman  by  a  fi*iend.  Rowlands  fought  shy  of  the  question.  Prob- 
ably he  liked  the  jumping, — anyhow  he  could  tolerate  this  saltatory  sort 
of  devotion.  After  repeated  letters  he  thus  replied  to  his  decorous  cor. 
respondent : — "  You  English  blame  us,  the  Welsh,  and  speak  against 
us,  and  say  'jumpers,  jumpers,' — but  we,  the  Welsh,  have  something 
also  to  allege  against  you,  and  say  '  sleepers.'  "  A  very  lame  plea  truly, 
—one  folly  or  one  sin  can  never  be  the  atonement  of  another, — nor  will 
two  blacks  make  one  white, — nor  are  the  cases  parallel.  Everybody 
will  condemn  sleeping  in  church, — the  somnolent  "  hearer**  will  himself 
deplore  his  failing.  The  Welsh  would  have  gloried  in  their  •*  bodily 
exercise."  An  useemly  accident  during  divine  service, — and  a  form  of 
worship, — anyhow  a  practice  connected  with  worship-— are  two  diflfcrHnt 
matters.  Commenting  on  the  reply  of  Rowlands,  the  editor  of  the 
Christian  Treasury  has  this  weighty  and  wise  sentence  as  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks, — *'  At  all  events  Rowlands  was  right,— -*  better  leap  thin 
sleep.' "  Again  we  repeat  it,  the  two  things  ai*e  not  to  be  compaxed  as 
matter  of  practice,  and  the  sage  of  the  Treasury  speaks  foolishly.  And 
as  for  his  preference  we  demur  to  it,  and  much  as  we  dislike  sleeping  in 
.the  house  of  God,  we  would  rather  find  some  of  the  congregation  sunk 
in  obliviousness,  than  the  rest  leaping  Hkeapack  of  savages  amidst  their 
incantations,  or  as  did  the  priests  of  Baal  of  old.  Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,  is  a  rule  of  Christian  organisation  which  can  never 
be  safely  violated.  As  regards  the  characteristics  of  Welsh  preaching,  so 
important  a  matter  with  the  author  that  his  little  work  is  so  designated, 
we  are  told  that  the  deliveiy  of  a  Welsh  sermon  is  usually  madked  by 
great  variety  of  intonation, — a  quality  on  which  he  lays  most  undus 
stress ; — self  possession  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  Welsh  preaching, — 
adaptation  also  is  noted,  the  discourses  being  composed  in  view  of  the 
real  exigencies  and  capacities  of  the  people.  Another  prominent  feature 
in  Welsh  preaching  is  the  illustrative  style,  although  the  preacher  can 
only  draw  his  images  from  a  limited  range  of  objects ; — the  people,  it  ir 
said,  like  reasoning  and  argument  very  well,  but  they  are  more  partial 
to  the  striking  illustration  and  pertinent  anecdote.  Great  aptness,  too» 
we  are  told,  is  displayed  in  interpreting  and  turning  to  practical  aoeount 
the  &ct8  and  historical  parts  of  Scripture.    The  i^peala^.  tao^  or  applies 
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tion  of  the  sermons  are  in  general  of  the  most  uncompromising  charac- 
ter, coming  with  "  the  suddenness  of  the  lightning  and  with  the  loud- 
ness of  thunder."  Such  we  are  taught  is  Welsh  preaching.  Such  a 
high  and  comprehensive  description,  will  not,  nowever,  embrace  the 
effusions  of  every  orator;  and  although  the  Welsh  ministers  may  be 
more  noted  for  certain  exciting  acts  than  others,  there  is  nothing  truly 
good  in  their  manner  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  Scotland 
and  England.  We  have  to  write  thus  sternly  as  critics,  for  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  exercise  such  an  office  to  be  just  and  to  bring  things 
under  the  test  of  strict  reason, — but  we  have  a  sympathy  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  principality.  We  rejoice  to  understand  that  they  have  a 
love  for  the  grand  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  although 
they  have  their  errors  in  religious  matters,  they  do  lean  to  virtue's  side. 
We  can  afford  to  honour  the  men  who  were  the  instruments  of  Provi- 
dence in  bringing  about  the  decided  moral  and  spiritual  change  which 
has  marked  the  history  of  Wales  within  the  compass  of  the  century  gone 
by, — although  in  certain  cases  we  might  have  occasion  to  quarrel  with 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  worthy  persons.  We  regret  that  some 
years  back  the  Rebecca  riots  disgraced  this  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Such  outbreaks  are  very  bad  and  abominable, — but  let  us  trust 
that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  them.  The  Welsh,  we  may  expect,  will 
yet  largely  improve  in  important  respects,  and  by  a  community  of  lan- 
guage, be  still  further  fused  into  the  common  mass  of  British  citizen- 
ship. 

We  repeat  it,  we  regard  this  as  a  curious  and  instructive  book,  and  so 
much  does  it  relate  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Welsh  in  regaixi  to  reli- 
gion, as  also  their  ecclesiastical  fortunes,  that  we  consider  it  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  anxious  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  churches. 


YOUNG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS, 

With  Life  &c.,  by  Gilfillam. 

In  former  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  we  have  spoken  so  I'epeatedlj,  n 
unreservedly,  and,  as  we  think,  in  so  recommendatory  a  BtrBin»  of  the 
merits  of  the  new  edition  of  the  poets,  under  the  editorship  of  Gilfillan, 
that  we  are  convinced,  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  would  be  felt  ful- 
some to  enlarge,  in  the  present  number,  on  the  same  topics,  and  in  the 
same  style  of  eulogy. — AH  we  have,  at  present,  then,  to  notice,  on  this 
topic,  is,  that  the  issue  now  before  us  of  "  The  Night  Thoughts"  of 
Young,  is  in  the  same  style  of  substantial  and  elegant  workmanship,  so 
far  as  the  text  and  getting  up  of  the  volume  is  concerned,  and  that  the 
preliminary  ''  biography  and  critique,"  by  the  editor,  is  characterised  by 
all  the  excellencies,  and  by  all  the  peculiarities,  or,  if  the  reader  chooses, 
.by  all  the  very  pardonable  but  obvious  ftiults  of  that  author. 
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Of  the  character  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  both  in  its  high  meriU 
and  its  glaring  defects,  or  even  absurdities^  there  is  but  one  prevailing 
opinion  with  any  professed  critics  of  the  poem, — and,  we  believe,  also, 
among  all  that  portion  of  the  reading  community  who  have  ever  attempt, 
ed  a  careful,  or  even  a  casual  perusal  of  the  work.  As  to  its  high  and 
peculiar  merits,  it  is  said  by  Gilfillan,  that 

^'  the  '  Night  Thoughts*  must  not  be  named,  in  interest,  finish,  sustained 
sublimity,  and  artistic  completeness,  with  the  '  Ilaid,'  the  *  Divine  Coin- 
media,'  or  the  '  Paradise  Lost.'  It  ranks,  however,  at  the  top  of  such  a  high 
class  of  poems  as  Cowper's  Poems,  Thomson's  '  Seasons,'  Byron's  Poems, 
Blair's  '  Grave,*  Pollock's  '  Course  of  Time,'  and  a  few  others  not  very  often 
criticised  now-a-days.  Young,  however,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  capable 
of  even  higher  things  than  he  has  effected  in  his  works.  He  was  one  of 
those  prolific,  fier^',  inexhaustible  souls,  who  never  scein  nearinj*^  a  limit,  or 
dixiaming  of  a  shallow  in  their  genius ;  who,  often  stumbling  over  precipices 
or  precipitated  into  pools,  rise  sti'onger,  and  rush  on  faster,  from  their  mis- 
adventures ;  who,  sometimes  stopping  too  long  to  moralise  on  fungi  and  ant- 
hillocks,  are  all  the  better  breathed  to  career  through  endless  forests,  and  to 
take  Alps  and  Andes  at  a  flying  leap ;  and  who  are 

*'  Ne'er  so  sure  our  pleasure  to  create, 
As  when  they  tread  the  brink  of  all  we  hate." 

Campbell,  too,  has  concluded  a  rather  severe,  but  on  the  whole,  very 
discriminating  review,  by  saying  of  the  entire  works  of  Young,  that 

"  the  reader  most  sensitive  to  his  faults  must  have  felt  that  there  is  in 
him  a  spark  of  originality  which  is  never  long  extinguished,  however  far 
it  may  be  fi*om  vivifying  the  entire  mass  of  his  poetry.  Many  and  exqui- 
site are  his  touches  of  sublime  expression,  of  profound  reflection,  and  of 
striking  imagery.  It  is  recalling  a  few  of  these  to  allude  to  his  description 
in  the  eighth  book,  of  the  roan  whose  thoughts  are  not  of  this  world,  to  his 
simile  of  the  traveller  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  book,  to  his  spectre  of  the  an- 
tedeluvian  world,  and  to  some  parts  of  his  very  unequal  description  of  the 
conflagration ;  above  all,  to  that  noble  and  familiar  image, 

"  When  final  ruin  fiercely  dives 
Her  ploughshares  o'er  creation." 

"  It  is  true,"  adds  our  author,  "  that  he  seldom  or  ever  maintains  a  flight 
of  poetry  long  free  from  oblique  associations,  but  he  has  individual  passages 
which  philosophy  might  make  her  texts,  and  experience  select  for  her 
mottos.*' 

The  defects  of  the  work  have  met  with  an  equally  just  and  universal 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  forcibly  remind  us  of  the 
gi'eat  truth,  how  often  most  strenuous  and  valuable  labour — and  even 
the  most  superb  manifestations  of  talent  and  of  genius  are  deprived  of 
their  eflfect,  and  fail  to  i-eward  the  efforts  of  the  labourers  or  Brtists,  by 
the  want  of  adequate  skill  in  the  disposition  of  their  materials,  or,  it  may 
be,  by  the  exhibition  of  faults  of  execution,  or  irregularities  of  conduct, 
that  are  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  their  other  and  better  achieve. 
ments.  The  faults  of  the  •*  Night  Thoughts"  consist  in  a  want  of  the 
power  of  artistic  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  author — in  the  constant  oc- 
currence of  sentiments  or  modes  of  expression,  that  are  altogether  out  rf 
harmony  with  his  general  design — m  the  suddenness  of  theffigbliidbkli 
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hU  fancy  or  his  poetical  argumentation  takes,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  from  the  most  impassioned  to  the  most  ludicrous  assemblages  of 
topics, — and  in  the  weakness  of  the  topics  which  he  sometimes  adduces 
as  arguments  on  subjects  of  the  very  highest  moment  and  interest.  It 
has  accordingly  been  well  remarked  by  the  critic  last  quoted,  that, — 

"After  all,  the  variety  and  extent  of  reflection  in  the  '  Night  Thoughts,' 
U  to  a  certain  degree  more  imposing  than  real.  They  have  more  metapho- 
rical than  substantial  variety  of  thought.  Questions  which  we  had  exhaust- 
ed and  laid  at  rest  in  one  book,  are  called  up  again  in  the  next  in  a  Proteus 
metamorphosis  of  shape,  and  a  camelion  diversity  of  colour.  Happily  the 
awful  truths  which  they  illustrate  are  pure  and  simple.  Around  these 
truths  the  poet  directs  his  course  with  innumerable  sinuosities  of  fancy,  like 
a  man  appearing  to  take  a  long  voyage,  while  he  is  really  only  crossing  and 
re-crossing  the  mere  expanse  of  waters. 

"  He  has  been  well  described  as  one  in  whom 

'Still  gleams,  and  still  expires  the  cloudy  day 
Of  genuine  poetry.* 

**  It  has  been  strangely,  and  we  think,  rather  hastily  and  unreflectingly 
said  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  in  this  great  poem,  '  The  Night  Thoughts,* 
particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded,  that  the  power  is  in  the  whole, 
and  that  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like  that  which  is  ascribed 
to  a  Chinese  plantation,  the  maze  being  of  vast  extentand  endless  variety," 
&c.  It  was  far  more  justly  said  by  another  critic,  that  "  the  power  of 
the  poem,  instead  of '  being  in  the  whole,*  lies  in  short,  vivid,  and  bro- 
ken gleams  of  genius;  so  that  if  we  disregarded  particular  lines,  we  shall 
but  too  oflen  miss  the  only  gems  of  ransom  which  the  poet  can  bring  as 
the  price  of  relief  from  surrounding  odium."  Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
there  are  few  poems  less  liked  as  a  whole, — and  few  having  finer  pas- 
sages, or  lines,  or  paragraphs,  that  are  more  frequently  quoted. 

We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  extend  our  critical  remarks  as  to  the 
merits  or  defects  of  a  poem,  the  peculiar  excellencies  and  strange  incon. 
fiistencies  of  which  are  universally  known  and  appreciated.  We  shall 
rather  give  a  passage  or  two  from  Gilfillan's  critique,  both  as  specimens  of 
his  own  rich,  though  sometimes  grotesque  expression,  andas  just  expos! • 
tions  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  his  author.  After  reviewing  the  leading 
events  of  Young's  life,  the  editor  thus  commenees  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  great  poem : — 

**  We  come  now  to  speak  of  his  genius,  especially  as  manifested  in  the 
*  Night  Thoughts.*  Tlie  suhject  of  this  wonderful  strain  was  one  which,  in 
its  novelty,  dignity,  and  depth,  challenged  the  very  highest  exercise  of  thd 
very  highest  faculties ;  and  had  Young  risen  to  the  full  height  of  his  great 
ar<;ument,  he  had  become  the  greatest  of  all  poets.  This  we  by  no  means 
affirm  he  did  ;  but  we  do  assert,  that  many  oi  the  aspects  of  his  magnificent 
theme  have  been  fully  and  eloquently  expressed  by  him,  and  that  some  of 
his  passages  are  unsurpassed  in  the  language  of  men. 

'^  The  poem  demands  a  brief  critical  consideration  as  to  its  *ea9on^  its 
argument^  its  imagery,  its  stgle^  its  versification^  its  comparative  place  and 
merits  and,  lastly,  the  geniue  of  its  author.  Firsts  of  its  eeaeon — the  Night 
— and  the  use  to  which  he  turns  it.  Night  had  never  before  found  a  worth/ 
laureate.  Its  profound  silence,  as  if  it  were  listening  to  catch  the  accents  of 
•oice  Bupemal  v^ice— the  shadowy  grandeur  and  mysterious  newness  it  gives' 

2a 
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to  objects  on  the  Oflvth — ^the  divine  hues  into  which  its  moon  diacoloun  all 
things — the  deep  sleep  which  then  falleth  upon  men,  and  changes  the  world 
into  one  hushed  gruvc — the  supernatural  shapes  and  mystic  sounds  which  have 
been  supposed  to  walk  in  its  darkness  or  to  echo  through  its  depths — the 
Tolces  scarce  less  solemn,  which  often  break  its  silence,  of  howllb^  winds, 
and  wailing  river,  and  shrieking  tempests,  and  groaning  thundeiu,  and  the 
wild  cries  of  human  misery  and  despair — and  last  and  highest,  its  with- 
drawal of  the  briglit  mist  and  mantle  of  day  from  the  starry  universe,  and- 
thc  pomp  with  which  it  unrols  and  exhibits  its  '  great  map'  of  siins  and 
systems — its  silvery  satellites—  its  meek  planets,  each  shining  in  its  own  de- 
gree of  reflected  splendour — its  oceans  of  original  and  ever- burning  fire  called 
suns — its  comets,  those  serpents  of  the  sky,  trailing  their  vast   volumes  of 
deadly  glory  through  the  shuddering  system — its  fantastic  and  magnificent 
shapes  and  collocations  of  stai-s,  the  constellations — its  firmaments  rising 
above  firmaments,  like  rounds  in  a  ladder,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  throne 
of  God — and  those  two  awful  arms  into  which  its  Milky  Way  diverges,  and 
which  seem  uplifted  to  heaven  in  silent  prayer,  or  in  some  deep  and  dread 
protest, — all  these  elements  of  interest  and  grandeur  had  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  in  Night,  and  yet  had  never,  till  Young  arose,  awak 
ened  any  consecutive  and  lofty  strain  of  poetic  adoration.     Maay  beautifiil 
and  many  sublime  sentiments  had  been  uttered  by  poets  a1>out  particular 
features  of  Night,  but  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  represent  it  as  a  whole. 
There  were  many  single  thoughts,  but  no  large  and  sounding  Hymn.    The 
views  of  the  Pagan  poets   about  astronomy  were,  of  course,   warped  by 
the  absurd  systems  of -their  day ;  and  this  served  to  damp  their  fire,  and  to 
render  their  poetic  tributes  rather  fantastic  than  truly  powerful.     Evea 
Dante  and  Milton  are  somewhat  embari-assed  by  the  Ptolemaic  system,  al- 
though it  proves  the  strength  of  their  genius  that  tkey  have  extracted  so 
much  poetry  from  it.    But  before  Young ^rose, 

'Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  liid  in  night ; 
God  said^  Let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light  ; ' 

and  he  has' set  the  New^tonian  system  fo  his  own  martial  music. 

"  We  are  far  from  contending  that  Young  has  exhausted  thepoetiy  of  the 
theme.  Since  his  time  the  telescopes  of  Heracheli  and  Lord  Roase  have 
been  turned  to  the  skies,  and  have  greatly  extended  the  size  and  splendour 
of  that  vast  midnight  A)}parition — the  starry  scheme.  Our  recent  poets  have 
^vailed  themselves  of  these  discoveries,  as  witness  the  eloquent  rhapsodies 
about  the  stars  by  Bailey,  A  Smith,  and  Bigg.  And  there  is  even  yet  room 
for  another  great  poem  on  the  subject,  entitled  '  Night,*  were  the  author 
Gomc.     But  Young  deserves  praise  for  the  following  things : — 

"  1*^  He  has  nobly  sung  the  magnitude  and  unutterable  glory  of  the 
^rry  hosts.  His  soul  kindles,  triumphs,  exults  under  the  midnight  canopy. 
As  the  Tartar  hoi'se  when  led  forth  from  his  stable  to  the  free  steppes  and 
free  firmament  of  the  desert,  bounds,  prances,  and  caracoles  ibr  joy,  so  doei 
Young,  in  the  last  part  of  his  poem.  Escaped  from  dark  and  mournful  con- 
templations on  Man,  Death,  Infidelity',  and  Earth  s  ^  melancholy  map,'  be 
sees  the  stars  like  bright  milestones  on  the  way  to  heaven^  and  his  spirit  it 
glad  within  him,  and  tumultuous  is  the  grandeur,  and  fierce  and  rapid  the 
torrent,  of  his  song. 

*'  2dly^  He  has  brought  out,  better  than  any  other  poet,  the  religion  of  ths 
•tars.  'Night,*  says  Uaac  Taylor,  Mias  three  daughters,  Atheism,  Super- 
stition, and  Religion.'  Following  out  this  fine  thought,  we  aee  Atheism 
looking  up  with  impudent  eye,  brazen  brow,  and  naked  figure,  to  the  mid- 
n^ht  sky,  as  if  it  were  only  a  huge  toy-sliop  of  glittering  gew-gaws;  Super- 
stition shrouding  herself  in  a  black  mantle,  and  falling  down  {MKMtnte  and 
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trembling  before  these  innumerable  fires,  as  if  they  were  the  eyes  of  an  in* 
finite  enemy  ;  while  Religion  turns  aloft  her  humble,  yet  fearless  form,  her 
tear-trembling  yet  radiant  visage,  and  murmurs,  '  My  Father  rande  them 
all/  Young,  we  need  scarcely  say,  finds  in  the  noctural  heavens  lessons 
neither  of  Atheism  nor  of  Superstition,  but  of  Religion,  and  reads  in  the  face  ^ 
of  Old  Night  her  divine  origin,  the  witness  she  bears  to  the  existence  of 
God,  her  dependence  upon  her  Author,  and  her  subordination  to  His  pur* 
pose.  He  had  magnified,  as  Newton  -himself  could  not  so  eloquently  have 
done,  the  extent  of  the  universe;  and  yet  his  loyalty  to  Scripture  compels 
him  to  intimate  that  this  system,  so  far  from  being  God,  or  infinite,  or, 
strictly  speaking.  Divine,  is  to  perish  and  pass  away.  One  look  from  tho  . 
angry  Judge,  one  uplifting  of  His  rod,  and  its  voluminous  waves  of  glory, 
like  another  Red  Sea,  are  to  be  dried  up,  that  the  people  of  God  may  pass 
through  and  enter  on  the  land  of  the  real  Immortality,  the  ^inheritance  in- 
corruptible, undefiled,  and  tliat  shall  never  fade  away/  We  refer  our  read- 
ers to  that  most  eloquent  picture,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Ninth  Night,  of 
the  Last  Day.  We  once  heard  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  close  a  superb  de- 
scription of  the  material  universe,  with  the  words,  *  And  it  is  to  shine  on  for 
ever.'  We  thought  of  the  words  of  Peter,  '  All  these  things  shall  be  dis- 
solved.' And  then  we  fancied  an  invisible  animalcule  inhabiting  one  of  the 
mountain  peaks  of  a  furnace,  looking  abroad  from  one  of  its  surging  spires, 
and  saving,  '  Thb  wondrous  blaze  is  to  burn  for  ever,'  and  yet,  ere  a  few 
hours  have  passed,  the  flame  is  sunk  in  ashes,  and  the  animalcule  is  gone. 
So  the  Heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise.  They  shall  perish,  but. 
Thou  God  remainest ;  nay,  thou  Man,  too,  art  destined  to  survive  this 
splendid  nursery,  and  to  enter  on  new  Heavens  and  a  new  Earth  ! 

'*  The  argumeut  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts'  may  be  stated  in  general  to  be 
OS  follows: — It  Ls  to  shew  the  vanity  of  man  as  mortal ;  to  mculcate  the^ 
lowness,  misery,  and  madness  of  sensual  life ;  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the- 
Christian  to  the  man  of  the  world,  both  in  life  and  in  death,  and  the  worth- 
Icssness  of  merely  human  friendship  ;  to  argue,  from  nature  and  reason,  the. 
tfuth  of  man's  immortality  ;  to  shew  the  reasonableness  of  religion,  and  to 
inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
That  this  argument  is  always  steadily  pursued,  or  logically  pled,  we  do  not' 
pretend.  It  has  its  flaws ; — we  particularly  demur  to  many  of  its  proofs  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  seem  to  us  very  feeble  and  unsatisfactory; 
but,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  unanswerable  imd  overwhelming.  Its  links 
are  of  red-hot  iron ;  its  appeals  to  the  conscience  are  irresistible ;  and  he 
who  can  read  it  with  indifference,  or  rise  from  it  unimpressed  and  unawed, 
must  be  either  something  worse  or  something  less  than  man.  It  needs  not 
to  be  surrounded  by  panegyrics.  Convinced,  purified,  elevated,  saved  Souls, 
are  the  gems  in  its  crown.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  this  aspect^ 
the  '  Night  Thoughts'  has  effected  more  practical  good  than  the '  Paradise 
Lost.'  The  latter  is  a  splendid  picture  ;  the  former  a  searching,  powerful 
sennon.  Now,  although  pictures  with  a  strong  moral  contained  in  them 
have  often  done  much  good,  they  want  the  ])oint,  emphasis,  and  efiect  of 
great  sermons.  You  may  gaze  long  enough  at  Milton  with  no  feeling  be* 
sides  admiration  of  his  genius ;  but  in  every  page  Young  is  grappling  with 
your  conscience,  and  saying,  ^  Don't  look  at  me,  but  look  to  yourself/ 
Foster,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  practical  reasoners  on  religion,  has  been 
much  indebted  to  Young,'  whom  he  resembled  also  in  the  sombre  grandeur* 
of  his  genius/' 

As  an  offset  to  this,  however^  for  Young  himBelf  was  fond  of  contrasts, 
we  subjoin  t)ie  following  notiqes  respecting  the  strange  inconsistency  of 
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the  imagery  of  the  poem,  from  another  critic  of  acknowledged  perpicacity 
and  taste :— > 

^^  His  ingenuity  in  the  false  sublime  is  very  peculiar.  In  Night  Ninth  ha 
concludes  his  description  of  tlie  day  of  judgment  by  shewing  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  consigned  respectively  to  their  *"  sulphureou9  or  ambnmal  seatty 
while 

*  Hell  throngh  all  her  glooms. 
Returns  in  groans  a  melancholy  roar.* 

*'  This,*'  says  our  author  ironically^  "  is  aptly  put  under  the  book  of  con- 
solation. But  instead  of  winding  up  his  labours,  he  proceeds  through  a  mul- 
titude of  reflections,  and,  amidst  many  comparisons,  assimilates  the  constel- 
lations of  heaven  to  gems  of  immense  weight  and  value,  as  a  ring  for  the 
finger  of  the  Creator.  Conceit  could  hardly  go  farther  than  to  ascribe  finerr 
to  Omnipotence.  The  taste  of  tho  French  artist  was  not  quite  so  bold, 
when,  in  the  picture  of  fielshazzar  s  feast,  he  put  a  ring  and  ruffle  on  the 
hand  that  was  writing  on  the  wall. 

**  Here,  however,  he  was  in  earnest  comparatively  with  some  other  passa- 
ges,— such  as  that  in  which  he  likens  Death  to  Nero  driving  a  phaeton  in  a 
funeral  guise, — or,  when  he  describes  the  same  personaee,  Deatn,  borrowing 
the  ^codtaded  brow  of  a  spendthrift^''  in  order  to  gain  admittance  Xo  *a  ^ 
circle.,'  Men,  with  the  same  familiarity,  arc  compared  to  monkeys  before  a 
looking-glass ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  8th  book,  ^tan  is  roundly  denomi- 
nated a  ^ dunce:* 

'  Nor  think  the  sentence  is  severe  on  thee ; 
Satan,  thy  master,  I  dare  call  a  dunce  f 

the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  his  abilities  were  ever  seriously  called  in  ques- 
tion." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Young  had  suffered  severely  from  domestic  be- 
reavements ;  but,  it  appeara  from  Sir  Herbert  Croft's  account  of  his  life, 
that  he  had  not  lost  the  objects  of  his  affection  in  such  rapid  succession 
as  he  feigns,  when  he  says  of  Death— 

**  Insatiate  Archer!  could  not  one  suffice  ? 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice^  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain  ; 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filled  her  horn." 

There  is  some  perplexity  also  as  to  other  particulars  in  the  history  of  the 
dearly  beloved,  and  eloquently  lamented  characters  of  the  poem.  Young's 
wife,  whom  he  married  when  he  was  "  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty,"  was 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  widow 
of  Colonel  Lee.  The  Nj^rcissa  of  the  poem  is  allowed  to  have  been  her 
daughter,  by  her  former  husband  ;  and  Philander  is  said  to  have  been 
her  husband,  who,  according  to  Gilfillan's  statement,  died  **  nine  years 
later."  But  any  reader  of  the  poem  will  inevitably  receive  the  impres- 
sion that  Phi  lander's  death  was  the  first  that  occurred, — as,  also,  that 
Narcissa  was  not  wedded,  but  was  only  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  ac. 
cording  to  tliese  lines : — 

^  Snatched  ere  thy  prime !  and  in  thy  bridal  hour ! 
And  when  hard  fortune,  with  thy  lover,  smiled ! 
And  when  hip;h- flavoured  thy  first  opening  joys ! 
And  when  blmd  man  pronounced  thy  bliss  complete  I 
And  on  a  foreign  shore  !** 
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The  Lorenzo  of  the  poora  is  also  generally  thought  to  have  been  the 
poet's  son, — but,  says  Gilfillan  : — 

'*  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  particularly  well-behaved  youth ;  in- 
deed, his  father,  for  some  time  before  his  death,  i-cfused  to  see  him,  although 
he  ultimately  sent  him  his  forgivem^ss,  and  made  him  his  heir.  But  no  son 
of  Uiustrious  father  ha*  ever  had  harder  measure  dealt  to  him.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  he  was  the  Lorenzo  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts,* — a 
poem  publlsbed  when  Frederick  was  only  eight  years  of  age,  and  when  he 
could  scarcely  even  be  thought  of  committing  those  crimes  of  scepticism  and 
reckless  self -gratification,  with  which  Young  chaises  his  imaginary  or  half- 
real  hero," 

It  appears  also  from  other  notices,  that  this  son  cherished  no  feelings 
of  malignity  or  revenge  against  his  father's  memory.  On  the  contrary, 
**  he  was  found  by  Johnson  and  Boswell,  in  1781,  residing  at  Welwyn, 
his  father's  parish,  and"  reverently  ''cherishing  the  memory  of  his 
father." 

It  is  said,  by  one  writer  of  Young's  life,  *'  that  ultimately  he  was 
convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  writing  the  *  Night  Thoughts'  in  a  style 
80  much  above  the  understanding  of  common  readers,  and  said  to  a  friend, 
a  week  or  two  before  he  died,  that  were  he  to  publish  such  another  trea- 
tise (respecting  these  subjects)  it  should  be  in  less  elevated  language,  and 
more  suited  to  the  capacities  of  all."  Had  he  lived  to  realize  this  wish, 
that  is  to  say,  had  he  produced  a  work  having  all  the  vigour  and  pathos 
and  high  devotional  spirit  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  and  we  may  add  also, 
its  unrivalled  felicities  of  language,  in  its  finer  passages — but  a  work 
not  simply  nor  properly  in  a  lower  style,  but  fi-ee  from  the  extravagancies 
and  inconsistencies  of  his  previous  poem — and  above  all,  in  a  more  con- 
tinuous flow  of  just  and  appropriate  sentiment  and  thought,  he  would, 
beyond  all  conti*ovei*sy,,  have  produced  a  treatise  or  poem,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  yet  seen  on  such  august  and  supremely  interesting  to. 
pics.  But  we  question  much,  if  he  had,  or  ever  could  have  gained  the 
power  of  executing  such  a  work,  for  all  his  achievements  as  a  writer—* 
and  they  are  many  besides  his  best  known  work — display  the  same  sal- 
tatory and  jerking  movements  of  ima^nation  and  style  that  characterize, 
80  undeniably,  his  best  known  production ;  and  wc  doubt  if  even  his 
sermons  were  entitled,  in  all  inspects,  to  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  them 
in  the  following  passage  by  Gilfillan. 

"  In  July  17S0,  Young  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of 
Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire.  We  refer  our  readers,  for  various  delightful 
speculations  and  anecdotes  about  his  residence  and  labours  there,  to  BuTwer's 
Student,  He  was  a  poweiful  preacher.  His  sermons  seem  to  have  been 
striking  in  thought,  rich  in  image,  intensely  practical  in  tendency,  and  were 
delivered  with  great  animation  and  effect.  It  is  told,  that  on  one  occasion, 
while  preaching  at  St.  James's  before  the  Court  and  His  Majesty,  on  some 
subject  of  transcendent  importance,  and  not  being  able  to  command  the  at- 
tention or  awaken  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  he  at  length  threw  himself 
back  into  the  pulpit,  and  burst  into  tears.  That  was  itself  a  sermon ! 
The  figure  of  this  weeping  Titan,  who  could  have  rent  rocks  and  severed 
mountains,  but  who  had  failed  in  breaking  the  hearts  of  any  of  hb  country 
hearers,  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  annals  of  pulpit  oratory,    A\aa\ 
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.  what  prcAclier  who  has  ever  aimed  at  Young's  attitude,  and  to  ahed  ToiiDg*s 
bitter  and  burning  tears  ?  ^  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  V"' 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  the  Editor,  we  are  greatly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  preacher  was  as  much  in  fault  on  this  occasion  asi  his  audi, 
ence.  No  doubt,  we  have  heard  a  thousand  sermons  so  insufferablv 
dull,  that  no  exertion  of  patience  nor  sincerity  of  good-will  could  keep 
the  attention  or  the  devotional  feeling  awake, — and  we  are  far  from  think- 
ing that  Young's  sermon  was  one  of  this  multitudinous  array.  But  then 
'we  have  also,  not  unfrequently,  listened,  or  endeavoured  to  listen,  to 
sermons  in  which  the  preacher  was  evidently  putting  forth  all  his  powers, 
but  in  a  style  of  thought  and  of  fancy  so  forced  and  unnatura},  and,  as 
we  have  said  above,  so  saltatory  and  jerking)  that  it  was  impossible  for 
even  the  best  disposed  audience  to  feel  or  to  manifest  any  thing  but 
either  an  expression  of  stupified  wonderment,  or,  it  may  be,  a  suppressed 
emotion  of  ridicule  and  aversion.  Many  such  seimons  may  be  heard 
every  Sunday,  or  even  week-day,  of  the  present  time.  But  we  never 
yet  heard  a  really  good,  well  conceived,  appropriately  expressed,  and  fer- 
vently pronounced  sermon,  that  failed  altogether  to  command  not  merely 
the  profound  attention,  but  the  deepest  revei^ential  emotion  on  the  part 
even  of  persons  most  habitually  out  of  the  sphere  of  such  impressions ; — 
and,  therefore,  we  are  pretty  positive  as  to  our  assertion,  that  whenever 
a  preacher  fails  even  partially,  and  still  more  completely,  to  command 
.the  attention,  and  to  awaken,  at  least  for  the  time,  the  respectful  and 
devotional  feelings  of  his  audience,  he  ought  to  be  aware  that  it  has  been 
to  himself  chiefly  that  his  failure  is  to  be  attributed.  Permanent  con- 
version— sustained  belief^ — and  the  *'  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed,**  accord- 
ing to  the  more  extended  meaning  of  the  passage  cited  by  this  Editor, 
are  impressions  or  effects  of  a  different  kind.  We  speak  only  of  such 
.  transient,  but  it  may  be  deep,  or  at  least  respectful  and  emotional  effects, 
as  good  writing  and  good  oratory  on  essentially  interesting  topics  are 
•  fitted  to  produce,  and  we  believe  invariably  do  produce,  during  the  time 
..of  delivery,  or  while  the  entire  service  is  continued.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  thinking  that  Young's  attitude  on  this  occasion  was  itself  a  grand 
"  sermon,"  we  think  it  was  an  exceedingly  awkward  exhibition ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  seimon  which  gave  occasion  to  it,  must  have  been 
greatly  deficient  in  some  of  the  most  essential  pails  of  really  good.ora- 
,tory. 

But,  as  an  apology  for  the  freedom  of  these  remarks,  and  as  a  contrast 
'  to  the  faults  they  are  intended  to  reprove,  we  shall  now  assume  the  far 
more  pleasant  task  of  quoting  a  few  passages  from  the  poem  under  con- 
sidemtion,  in  which  we  both  find  language  of  the  very  highest  excellence 
for  vigour  and  polish,  and  a  strain  of  sentiment  that  roust  commend 
itself  to  all  hearts,  as  at  once  most  severely  tme  and  most  admirably 
sustained. 

We  take  as  our  first  selection  the  following  passage,  which  has  been 
quoted  by  Gilfillan,  with  something  of  a  similar  intention.  It  is  th« 
.well  known  burst  which  closes  the  First  Night :— 
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**  The  sprightly  lark^s  shrill  matin  wakes  the  mom  ; 
.Griefs  sharpest  thorn  hard  pressing  on  my  breast, 

I  strive,  with  wakeful  melody,  to  cheer 

l^he  sullen  gloom,  sweet  Philomel  I  like  thee^ 

And  call  the  stars  to  listen  :  every  star 

Is  deaf  to  mine,  enamoured  of  thy  lay. 

Yet  be  not  vain  ;  there  are,  who  thine  excel. 

And  cliai*m  through  distant  ages :  wrapt  in  shade. 

Prisoner  of  darkness  !  to  the  silent  hours 

How  often  I  repeat  their  rage  divine. 

To  lull  my  griefs,  and  steal  my  heart  from  woe  1 

I  roll  their  raptures,  but  not  catch  their  fire, 

Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Mceonides  I 

Or  his,  who  made  Me&onides  our  own. 

Man,  too,  he  sung  ;  immortal  man  I  ung  ; 

Oft  bursts  my  song  beyond  the  bounds  of  life  ; 

What,  now,  but  immortality,  can  please  1 

O  had  he  pressM  his  theme,  pursued  the  track 

Which  opens  out  of  darkness  into  day  I 

O  had  h^,  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 

Soar'd  where  I  sink,  and  sung  immortal  man  I 
-  How  had  it  bless'd  mankind,  and  rescued  me  1 

^  The  reader  will  notice  how,  in  this  noble  passage,  the  individaal  sen- 
tences And  points  are  all  subordinated  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  poet,  and 
being  subjected  to  the  general  stress  of  the  strain,  do  not  detract  irom,  but 
add  to,  its  musical  unity." 

Our  next  passage  is  from  the  8th  Book,  and  is  the  description  of  the 
man  whose  thoughts  are  not  of  this  world  : — 

**  Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw. 

What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed ! 

A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 

Like  ships  in  sea,  while  in,  above  the  world. 
With  aspect  wild,  and  elevated  eye, 

Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene. 

Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm ; 

All  the  black  cares,  and  tumults,  of  this  life, 

Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet, 

Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 

Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  scepti^ed,  and  the  slave, 

A  mingled  mob !  a  wandering  herd !  he  sees, 
,  Bewilder'd  in  the  vale  ;  in  all  unlike ! 

His  full  reverse  in  all !     What  higher  praise  ? 

What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  ? 
The  present  all  their  care ;  the  future,  his. 

When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want, 

They  give  to  fame ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 

Their  virtues  varnish  nature ;  his  exalt. 

Mankind's  esteem  they  court ;  and  he,  his  own. 

Theirs,  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities; 

His,  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 

Alike  througnout  in  his  consistent  peace, 

All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread  ; 

While  party-colour'd  shreds  of  happinessi, 

With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 

A  madman*s  robe ;  each  puff  of  Fortune  blows 

The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyea  than  theirs :  where  they 
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Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity ; 

What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  hun  adoie. 

Where  they  see  mountains,  he  hnt  atoms  sees; 

An  empire,  in  his  balance,  weighs  a  grain. 

They  things  terrestrial  worship,  as  divine : 

His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by,  as  dust. 

That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey. 

Which  loncs,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 

Titles  and  honours  fif  they  prove  his  fate) 

He  lays  aside  to  fino  his  dignitv ; 

No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 

They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 

Man's  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipse. 

Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud. 

And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man. 

Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  neglect 

Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  Invade ; 

Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 

They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong : 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven. 

Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe ; 

Nought,  but  what  wounds  his  virtue,  wounds  his 

A  covei-'d  heart  their  character  defends; 

A  covered  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 

With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees: 

While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall : 

Their  no  joys  end,  where  his  full  feast  bf'gins  ; 

His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  future  bli». 

To  triumph  in  existence,  his  alone ; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 

His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 

His  glorious  course  was,  yesterday,  complete; 

Death,  then,  was  welcome ;  yet  Ufe  still  is  sweet.** 

Our  last  specimen  is  the  introduction  to  the  9th  Book^  and  contains 
the  simile  of  the  traveller  arriving  at  his  evening  place  of  repose,  after 
the  fatigues  and  vexations  of  a  long  and  toilsome  day.  It  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  passages  of  the  whole  poem,  and  must  be  allowed,  besides  the 
beauty  of  the  language,  to  be  a  most  happily  chosen  prelude  to  the  coiu 
eluding  book  of  this  great,  though  irregularly  conducted  work. 

'*  As  when  a  traveller,  a  long  day  past 
In  painful  search  of  what  he  cannot  find. 
At  night's  approach,  content  with  the  next  cot. 
There  ruminates,  a  while,  his  labour  lost ; 
Then  cheers  his  heart  with  what  his  fate  afibids. 
And  chants  his  sonnet  to  deceive  the  time. 
Till  the  due  season  calls  him  to  repose : 
Thus  I,  long-traveird  in  the  ways  of  men. 
And  dancing,  with  the  rest,  the  giddy  maze. 
Where  Disappointment  smiles  at  Hope^s  career ; 
Warned  by  the  languor  of  life's  evening  ray, 
At  length  have  housed  me  in  a  humble  shed ; 
Where,  future  wandering  banish'd  from  my  thought* 
And  waiting,  patient,  the  sweet  hour  of  re^t^ 
I  chase  the  moments  with  a  serious  song. 
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Song  soothes  our  pain  ;  and  age  has  pain  to  soothe. 

U  hen  age,  care,  crime,  nnd  frienas  embraced  at  heart, 
Tom  from  my  bleeding  breast,  and  death's  dark  shade. 
Which  hovers  o'er  me,  quench  th'  etheral  fire ; 
Canst  thou,  O  night !  indulge  one  labour  more  ? 
One  labour  more  indulge  !  then  sleep,  my  strain ! 
Till,  haply,  waked  by  Raphael's  golden  lyre. 
Where  night,  death,  age,  care,  crime,  and  sorrow,  cease ; 
To  bear  a  part  in  everlasting  lays ; 
Though  far,  far  higher  set,  in  aim,  I  trust, 
Symphonious  to  this  humble  prelude  here. 

We  terminate  these  hasty  remarks  with  the  concluding  passage  of 
Gilfillan's  biography  and  critique,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  just 
and  impressively  expressed  summary  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  Speak- 
ing  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts," — though  this  forms  but  a  portion  of  the 
varied  and  multitudinous  productions  of  its  author, — the  critic  remarks:— 

*^  We  commend  his  masterpiece  to  readers,  partly,  indeed,  for  its  power, 
— *a  power  that  has  hitlierto  rather  been  felt  than  acknowledged,  rather  ad- 
mired in  silence  than  analysed  ;  but  principally  because,  like  ^  The  Temple' 
of  Herbert,  it  is  holy  ground.  The  author,  amid  his  elaborate  ingenuities, and 
wilful  though  minor  perversities,  ncver^ceases  to  love  and  to  honour  truth ; 
in  pursuit  of  reitown,  he  is  never  afraid  to  glory  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  his  flights  of  fancy  be  at  times  too  wild,  and  if  his 
thoughts  be  often  set  to  the  tune  of  the^tcmpest,  it  is  a  temjiest  on  whose 
wings,  to  use  his  own  simple  but  immortal  words,  '  The  Lord  is  abroad.*" 
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T/ie  Right  Improvement  of  Divine  Judgments,  and  the  proper  means 
of  averting  them*  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Ratho. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Fowler,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Ratho.  Published  by 
Request.    Edinburgh :  Myles  Macphail,  South  St.  David  Street. 

Teachings  of  tfie  Cholera,  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  Synodical  Fast. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gray,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Lady  Tester's,  Edin- 
burgh.    Edinburgh :  Alexander  C.  Moodie,  1 7  South  Bridge* 


It  may  be  recollected  that  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale  ap- 
pointed Tuesday,  29th  November  last,  to  be  held  as  a  day  of  "  humilia- 
tion  and  prayer"  within  the  bounds  of  that  judicatory.  The  two  ser- 
mons before  us  were  preached  on  that  occasion,  and  are  specially  appro- 
priate  to  the  solemn  requirements  of  a  day  devoted  to  self-examination, 
contrition  for  sin,  and  prayer  for  the  removal  of  that  calamity  which 
the  Christian  world  will  regard  as  a  chastisement  for  sin,  or  warning  to 
repentance  for  transgressions  and  backslidings.  The  too  often  erring  con. 
duct  of  weak  and  pervers^^men  in  regard  to  the  afflictions  of  the  present 
scene  is  thus  ably  and  vividly  set  forth  by  Mr  Fowler : — 

^  When  we  are  overtaken  by  an  unexpected  hardship  in  our  earthly  lot^ 
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or  feci  onrselres  weakened  by  disease^  or  when  some  friend  deur  to  us  u  re- 
moved, or  when  domestic  trial,  harassing  to  onr  spirits,  presses  upon  na,  or 
when  as  a  community  we  are  afflicted,  what  do  we  too  often  do  s  Do  we 
always  recognise  God  in  the  dispensation,  without  whose  permission  it  could 
not  have  occurred  i  Do  we  earnestly  seek,  what  the  trihes  of  Israel  wei« 
blamed  for  not  seeking,  His  sympathy,  and  fisivour,  and  help?  Very  difle- 
rently  are  we  far  too  prone  to  act.  Sometimes  our  distress  is  refenvd  to 
what  is  called  chance^  a  scoitiment  which  lias  no  place  either  in  the  Bible  or 
in  the  vocabulary  of  sound  philosophy.  For  to  say  that  events  that  embitter 
onr  spirits  or  rack  our  bodies  with  pnin,  or  create  alarm  in  rational  and  in- 
telligent creatures,  occur  by  chance^  is  to  say  that  we  are  placed  beyond  the 
•province  of  God  altogether,^  beyond  the  range  of  his  jurisdiction  and 
care,  and  are  abandoned  by  him  to  the  operation  of  some  blind  influence,  or 
combination  of  unconscious  elements ;  indeed,  it  is  to  enrol  ourselves  among 
ihe  gloomy  disciples  of  atheism.  Sometimes  we  ponder  all  the  day  long  the 
mediate  causes  of  our  suffering,  reflecting  only  upon  the  infection  which  we 
•caught,  or  the  ingratitude  of  friends  who  occasioned  our  pecuniary  loss,  or 
the  absence  of  rain  or  sunshine  fi-ora  our  fields  diminishing  the  produce  upoo 
which  we  calculated,  or  some  act  of  exceptionable  legislation,  or  the  amvul 
upon  our  shores  of  strangers,  bringing  with  them  the  deadly  atmosphere  of 
the  pestilence,  or  the  noxious  va))onrs  issuing  from  stagnant  pools  and  ill- 
ventilated  and  overprowded  apaHments,  which  produced  and  armed  with 
power  the  terrible  malady  ;  and  there  we  stop, — forgetting  that  whatever 
mcautiousness  we  may  be  guilty  of  ourselves,  whatever  indiscretion  may  be 
laid  to  the  chnrge  of  others, — however  clearly  we  may  explain  how  a 
'scorching  heat  withered  the  fields,  or  drenching  niins  saturated  and  destroyed 
them, — ^however  certain  we  may  be  that  the  seeds  of  unexampled  mortality 
were  imported  on  a  particular  day  and  at  a  particular  spot, — however  cor- 
itctly  we  may  argue  that  noxious  vapours  produced  the  pestilence,  and 
helped  it  onwards  in  its  mysterious  progress, — foi-getting  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  have  occurred  without  the  sanction  of  Him  whoee 
kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  and  without  whose  permission  not  even  a  sparrow 
fallcth  to  the  ground.  Now,  instead  of  these  trains  of  thought  which  we 
are  apt  exclusively  to  indulge  in,  the  text  I'ecommends  another — that  we 
distinctly  recognise  God  in  all  bur  visitations ;  that  we  devoutly  look  to  him 
who  oveiTules  all  agencies ;  and  while  we  emjdoy  every  method  to  miggate 
and  remove  our  calamity,  that  we  implore  His  mercy  and  blessing  who 
alone  can  render  our  eflbrts  efiectual.  And  of  this  I  am  sure,  not  only  from 
.the  scope  of  the  text,  but  from  innumerable  counsels  in  the  Bible,  that  the 
jchWA  of  trouble  is  adopting  the  most  befitting  expedient  for  his  welfare, 
when  in  addition  to  ordinary  means  he  communes  with  his  God ;  when  from 
his  solitary  apartment,  or  his  pillow  of  suffering,  he  is  acknowledging  his 
desert  of  what  he  feels,  and  casts  himself  upon  that  infinite  mercy  which 
flows  through  the  cross  to  the  weary  and  heavy -Uden.  And  of  this  1  am 
also  sure,  that  when  chastisement  overtakes  a  country,  the  first  duty  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  text,  for  the  people  to  tuin  to  Him  that  smiteth  them,  and 
penitently  to  seek  mercy  from  the  Lord." 

The  loving-kindness  of  our  Heavenly  Father  is  thus  exhibited  in  a 
passage  which  realises  a  high  and  devout  impressiveness, — ^nay  elo- 
quence ; — 

"  Divine  chastisements  and  judgments  are  generally  merciful  risita- 

■tions.     They  are  messengers  of  warning,  bearers  of  weighty  oouoaek  to  us 

from  God ;  and  were  it  not  that  he  desires  our  welfiire  imd  reformatioD^  the 

awakening  of  our  dull  energies,  and  our  participation  in  the  blessinga  of  .His 

'Gospel,  none  of  them  might  be  sent  at  all ;  we  might  be  left  to  glide  onwaid 
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.  to  eternity,  and  unexpectedly  open  our  eyes  upon  iiTetrieyable  misery. 
Otherwise,  however,  does  God  mercifully  deal  with  us.  First  he  tries  by 
goodness  to  lead  us  to  repentance,  giving  us  strength  and  health,  homes  to 
.  protect  us,  and  water  and  bread  to  nourish  us,  Sabbaths  on  which  to  prepare 
for  heaven,  a  sanctuary  in  which  to  gather  ourselves  and  meditate  upon  the 
ivondera  of  his  grace,  a  Bible  as  a  light  to  guide  us  through  a  world  natu- 
rally dark,  and  a  communion  table.  This  profusion  of  goodness,  however, 
the  sinful  man  repels,  and  lives  a  total  stranger  to  the  pure  and  undefiled 
•religion  which  God  has  been  kindly  pressing  upon  his  attention.  But  does 
•  God  always  give  him  up?  No,  He  mingles  chastisement  with  His  good- 
ness ^  and  often  chastisement  is  effectual  after  goodness  has  failed.  And 
when  it  is  so,  however  severe  at  the  time,  is  it  not  really  a  blessing  ?  Had 
we  seen  Manasseh  on  the  day  on  which  his  army  was  scattered,  and  he  him- 
self dragged  from  a  concealment  among  thorns,  and  led  a  captive  away  to 
Babylon ;  had  we  seen  the  fallen  monarch  in  such  calamity,  we  might  have 
imagined  that  he  was  hardly  dealt  by.  But  remember  that  it  was  this 
judgment  that  first  aroused  his  refractory  mind  to  seriousness.  The  exam- 
ple of  Hezekiah  his  venerable  father,  the  pious  lessons  instilled  into  his  mind 
in  childhood,  the  oppoiiunities  of  improvement  which  he  enjoyed  in  a  reli- 
gious household,  were  all  lost  upon  him.  Afterwards  chastisement  was  sent, 
and  did  it  not  prove  a  blessing  to  Manasseh  ?  It  prompted  him  to  seek  the 
'  mercy  of  God,  and  to  walk  in  the  holy  commandments  which  he  hnd  rebelled 
against ;  and,  as  the  issue,  he  is  at  this  hour  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
first-born  in  heaven.  Had  we  seen  Saul  of  Tarsus  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  his  eyes  sealed  up  in  darkness,  we  might  have  pitied  the  prostration  of 
the  enthusiatic  Pharisee,  but  from  his  prostration  he  arose  a  dauntless 
apostle  of  the  Christian  faith.  Often  from  the  bed  of  chastisement  have 
transgressors  been  raised  with  new  hearts  and  right  spirits  formed  in  them ; 
sometimes  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  the  infidel  has  come  a  changed  man, 
an  adoring  Christian  ;  sometimes  from  the  chamber  of  long  and  dreary  suf- 
fering, the  w»orldlii5g  has  come  forth  a  meek  and  pious  disciple.  Read  the 
history  of  the  judgments  that  overtook  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  first 
when  the  judgments  were  laid  upon  them,  and  then  when  turning  to  the 
Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart  and  endeavour  after  new  obedience ;  read 
the  history  of  Nineveh,  when  terror  spread  among  all  classes,  from  the  king 
on  the  throne  to  the  humblest  subject,  and  when  they  returned  to  holiness 
and  the  devout  acknowledgment  of  God ;  and  can  we  doubt  that  in  these 
and  con'csponding  cases  which  mieht  be  easily  enumerated,  chastisements, 
and  judgments  were  real  mercies  {  Had  they  not  been  inflicted,  Manasseh 
might  have  died  revelling  in  his  impiety ;  Saul  of  Tai*sus  breathing  slaugh- 
ter and  threatening  ngaiust  the  Christians;  many  a  reclaimed  infidel  utter- 
ing blasphemy  against  God ;  many  a  worldling  whispering  to  himself  peace 
when  there  was  no  peace.  The  Israelites  might  have  continued  worshipping 
.  a  golden  calf,  murmuring  against  God,  ana,  long  before  they  were,  have 
been  cast  oflF,  and  branded  for  iniquity.  Upon  Nineveh  darker  judgments 
'might  have  fallen,  its  sceptre  })een  broken,  its  throne  trampled  in  the  dust, 
.and  its  people  led  captive.  Even  when  the  mercy  of  chastisements  and 
judgments  is  not  thus  obviously  developed,  they  are  indubitably  merciful. 
They  are  the  most  striking  messengers  which  God  sends,  either  to  indivi- 
duals, or  churches,  or  nations, — messengers  to  address  otherprinciples  of  our 
nature  than  those  which  may  have  been  addressed  before.  The  goodness  of 
God  addresses  our  gratitude,  our  moral  sympathies,  our  hopes,  our  con- 
science, our  ambition ;  but  when  these  remain  unmoved,  dull,  and  obstinate, 
Judgment  is  sent  to  address  all  the  remaining  faculties  which  we  possess,-^ 
our  fears,  our  selfishness,  our  love  of  safety,  our  dread  of  degradation,  our 
horror  at  a  condition  of  eternal  ruin.     Ana  tell  me  now  if  it  be  not  merciful 
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in  God  to  take  such  pains  with  us,  to  try,  as  it  were,  all  expedients,  to  chai^ 
the  tone,  and  form,  and  complexion  of  His  appeals,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
every  sensibility  and  faculty  which  we  possess.  Oh !  if  they  be  all  resisted, 
'  all  rejected,  the  recollection  will  prove  a  source  of  bitter  remorse  hereafker, 
God  tried  me  by  kindness,  He  tried  me  by  threatening.  He  tried  me  by 
promise.  He  tried  me  by  chastisement.  He  tried  me  by  jadgment ;  but  all 
in  vain,  1  refused  all,  and  am  lost  for  ever. 

The  sermon  of  Mr.  Gray  is  able  and  impressive.  We  request  esped* 
ally  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  passage  which  follows.  The 
sanitary  question  has  its  claims.  Every  duty^  personal  and  social,  al- 
though of  the  earth  and  time,  becomes  a  sort  of  holy  thing,  when  done 
from  regard  to  the  Divine  will  and  with  a  becoming  aim.  There  are 
higher  matters  than  those  pertaining  to  the  laws  of  health  to  be  regarded. 
Disease  will  come  though  science  and  experience  are  both  evoked  to  aid 
us  in  our  straits.  There  are  other  connections  besides  those  which  ob- 
tain betwixt  malaria  and  disease, — there  is  sin  and  chastisement, — God 
dealing  with  man  as  a  being  prone  to  evil,  and  characterised  by  ungrate, 
ful  departure  from  the  source  of  all  excellence  and  blessedness.  The 
requirements  of  health,  however,  as  matter  of  human  concern  and  re- 
sponsibility are  thus  set  forth  by  Mr.  Gray  : — 

''  There  are  truths  and  lessons  hereby  taught  us  as  to  personal  habits. 
Take,  for  example,  habits  of  cleanliness,  of  temperance,  of  chastity.  1  grant 
this  plague  is  most  mysterious  and  apparently  capricious  in  its  movements : 
fi-equently  it  takes  the  best  and  worthiest  away ;  and  this  we  always  most 
remember,  that  though  habits  such  as  these  increase  its  virulence,  they  do 
not  generate  the  plague  itself.  But  who  are  in  general  the  earliest  victims 
of  the  fever  or  tnc  pestilence  ?  Are  they  not  the  victims  of  these  vices  ? 
What  portions  of  a  town  does  it  first  seize  upon  V  Is  it  not  those  where 
drunkenness  and  filthiness  of  every  kind  have  heaped  the  worst  abomina- 
tions V  lliese  are  habits  which  at  all  times  ought  to  be  denounced.  Surely, 
if  our  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  should  not  defile  His  habi- 
tation by  intemperance,  uncleanness,  even  outward  filth.  Arc  not  cleanli- 
ness and  other  kindred  virtues  next  to  godliness — the  keeping  and  cleansing 
of  the  bod}'  inferior  only  to  the  keeping  and  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  ?  Did 
not  God  show,  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  importance  He  attached  to 
these  things  ?  Think  of  the  cleansings  and  ablutions  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
the  strict  requirements  as  to  things  pertaining  to  the  body.  Think  of  the 
degradation  of  those  whose  god  is  their  belly,  of  the  guilt  of  those  who  will 
not  live  soberly  and  chastely  in  the  world.  These  are  things  the  Christian 
preacher  may  at  all  times  urge,  fiut,  brethren,  God  is  speaking  with  a  voice 
trom  heaven  with  reference  to  these  things  now,  solemnly  and  loudly  by 
this  dealing  of  His  providence,  warning  us  away,  both  now  and  always,  from 
such  practices.  Think,  thin,  especially  to-day,  of  God's  will  revealed  by 
such  a  pestilence  as  this  against  these  evil  habits.  Can  they  be  trifling 
which  bring  down  such  punishments  ?  Shall  we  be  justified  in  pass- 
ing by  such  lessons  from  this  visitation  of  God's  providence,  as  if  they 
were  not  worthy  to  be  learned  ?  I  know  there  may  be  an  idolizing 
of  the  body.  1  know  that  Christians  may  answer  in  difierent  ways 
the  question.   What  is  temperance  ?     1  know  there  are  things  more  im- 

?ortant  to  be  attended  to  than  the  constant  breathing  of  the  purest  air. 
do  not  believe  God  will  hold  those  guiltless  who  refuse  to  wonhip 
regularly  in  His  courts,  because  they  are  confined  through  the  week, 
and  fancy  they  need   to  be  without  doors   breathing  frnK  air  all  the 
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Sabbath ;  or  those  who,  enjoying  perfect  health  themselves,  and  having 
time  and  opportunity,  refuse,  as  visitors,  to  ^o  into  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  because  they  cannot  breathe  so  freely  there  as  in  their  own  more  com- 
rortable  homes.  Even  if  the  danger  in  such  instances  were  greater  than  it 
is,  the  duty  would  continue  still ;  and  what  we  should  do,  i^i  to  do  away  the 
danger.  Even  if  there  were  no  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  in  Chris- 
tians' own  hands,  which  there  is,  we  should  be  willing  to  deny  ourselves,  and 
to  forego  a  lesser  benefit  for  greater  good.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
among  us  some  who  overlook  the  body's  claims  tuo  much  ;  and  while  they 
reverently  own  these  Scriptures  to  be  God's  revealed  will,  they  do  not  feel 
that  there  are  also  natural  laws  of  His  appointment,  and  that  these,  as  well 
as  the  Divine  commands  contained  in  Scripture,  are  the  indications  of  the 
will  of  Heaven.  I  have  gone,  not  once  or  twice,  but  very  frequently,  into 
the  chamber  of  distress  and  death,  and  seen  the  dying  ont*,  fast  hastening  to 
eternity,  and  looked  on  loved  and  loving  ones  around  him  wringing  their 
hands  in  agony,  and  shedding  bitter  tears ;  and  earnestly  have  I  been  asked 
to  pray  that  God  would  spare  that  loved  one,  and  I  could  not  doubt  they 
wished  him  spared,  and  would  have  given  their  all  to  see  him  raised  to  health 
and  strength  again.  And  yet  these  very  persons  hurried  on  his  death. 
They  closed  around  his  deathbed,  so  that  pure  air  could  not  reach  him  ;  and 
they  filled  the  room  by  crowding  into  it,  and  made  the  constantly  polluted 
air  of  that  small  chamber  still  more  close  and  stifling  than  it  was.  Thus«, 
breaking  God's  law  of  life  and  health,  refusing  to  do  m  hat  they  could  for 
the  recovery  of  him  who  lay  a-dying  there,  they  asked  that  God  would  do 
by  miracle  what  He  had  so  far  put  within  their  power,  and  raise  from 
death  the  victim  they  so  thoughtlessly,  bnt  yet  so  certainly,  were  laying  in 
his  grave.  Need  I  apply  to  present  circumstances,  and  to  present  times,  the 
instance  I  have  given  i  If  we  still  pay  no  attention  to  the  cleansing  of  our 
persons  and  oar  liomcs — if  we  contmue  gluttonous  in  eating,  and  intempe- 
rate in  drinking,  and  guilty  of  uncleanness  and  impurity,  while  we  profess 
to  humble  ourselves  under  God^s  hand,  and  pray  for  His  favour — even  our 
prayers  for  a  deliverance  from  Cholera  will  be  abomination.  It  would  be 
as  if  we  sat  with  folded  hands,  and  prayed,  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
when  we  refused  to  work  for  it  with  the  strength  God  has  given  us.  How 
can,  how  dare  we  hope  that  God  will  hear  our  cry  to  save  us  from  the  ra- 
vages of  this  devouring  pestilence,  unless  we,  at  the  same  time,  w.ek  to  turn 
away  from  habits  which  invite  its  presence,  and  from  practices  that  deepen 
its  malignity,  and  hasten  its  approach  V  Or  how  can  we  expect  that  God 
will  bid  that  messenger  away,  till  we  have  learned  the  lessons— cleanliness, 
temperance,  and  chastity — He  clearly  means  that  messenger,  along  with 
other  things,  to  teach  ?  Such  lessons  then  as  to  our  personal  conduct  God 
nowjseeks  to  press  upon  us.  Learn  them,  brethren.  Practise  them;  not 
only  now,  while  danger  Jasts,  but  always,  feeling  that  the  evils  which  He 
punishes  so  speedily  and  terribly  by  such  a  plague,  He  must  be  angry 
with  from  day  to  day." 
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Sabbath  Evenings  at  Calvary,  By  J.  Logan  Aikuan,  Edinburgh.  Johnstone 

&  Hunter,  Edinburgh. 

Tbb  last  words  of  l^e  good  and  ereat,  are  replete  with  interest.  Coming  as 
echoes  from  the  valley  of  death,  they  linger  long  after  the  voice  which 
uttered  them  hpi  been  iolenoed.    They  possess  a  charm  against  forgeifulness. 
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Memory,  ever  true  to  the  sacred  trust,  preserves  their  very  emphasis  and 
tone.  The  circumstances  in  which  they  are  spoken  emhafm  them  in  the 
Recollection,  and  give  them  astmngc  power  to  move  and  melt  the  sonl.  Tlie 
last  words  of  the  dying  Saviour  are  animate  with  an  interest  far  exceedin|f 
in  tenderness  all  the  touching  farewells  of  earth.  The  seven  sayings  of  oar 
suffering  Lord  are  even  now  as  fresh  and  immortal  in  the  memory  of 
his  disciples,  as  when  they  were  spoken  in  agony  and  triumph  on  Calvary. 
The  volume  before  us,  therefore,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Aikman,  bears  a  r&- 
"bommendation  to  be  read  on  its  very  title  page.  ''  Sabbath  Evenings  at 
Calvary"  is  a  taking  title.  Its  chapter  of  contents,  consisting  of  the  utter- 
ances from  the  cross  is  not  less  attractive,  and  tiic  able  and  eloquent  elabor* 
ations  of  the  different  subjects  increase  the  mterest  which  the  first  sight 
of  the  heading  inspires.  We  have  read  the  book  of  Mr.  A.  with  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Amidst  the  mass  of  religious  publications  which 
in  these  days  come  teeming  from  the  press,  this  is  one  which  will  take  a  high 
place,  and  will  receive,  as  it  merits,  an  extensive  circulation.  We  welcooM- 
it  as  a  vtiluable  contribution  to  our  devotional  literature ;  correct  amd  ele- 
vated in  tone — masculine  and  evangelical  in  spirit,  and  written  in  a  terse  and 
cultivated  style,  we  feel  great  conhdonce  in  commending  ii  to  the  Christian 
public — it  will  richly  repay  its  price  and  perusal.  We  have  marked 
out  various  passages  for  extract. — We  give  only  the  following — enforcing  the 
lesson  of  filial  reverence  from  the  Saviours  example ;  he  says, — ^  Is  then 
a  son  among  you  who  doles  over  to  his  pareiits  a  miserable  pittance,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  parochial  allowance  to  paupers,  whilst  he  sits  at  home  in  his 
elegant  chamber,  with  his  drapery,  and  plate,  and  pictures,  and  hooks,  and 
ever}'  comfort  and  luxury  which  money  can  command  ?  Will  any  of  voa 
decline  your  father's  presence  at  your  sumptuous  repast  because  he  is  poor, 
or  blush  to  liear  him  speak  in  your  polished  circle,  lest  his  tongue  declare 
the  humbleness  of  his  origin — who  under  God  has  made  you  wluU  you  are. 
Did  you  not  receive  your  libeml  education,  and  rise  into  business  at  the 
charges  of  that'aged  and  bhrivelled  man  if — Did  he  not  stint  his  table,  aye,  and 
his  raiment  too — and  toil  from  early  mom  till  midnight — keeping  himself 
poor,  and  making  himself  old,  for  your  advancement  in  the  world  ;  and  yet 
you  will  speak  of  charity,  as  if  that  parent  were  a  burden.  You  now  deal 
with  the  architect  of  your  fortune  as  with  a  piece  of  scafYbiding  employed  in 
a  building.  You  now  bid  the  self-denying  parent  rest  satimed  with  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  your  childi-en's  table,  and  insinuate  that  even  that 
beggarly  poilion  is  more  than  he  has  any  right  to.  Beware,  sirs,  of  the  con- 
sequences of  vour  conduct,  for  a  just  God  reiffna,  whose  moral  law  shall  be 
avtnged.  '  With  what  measure  ye  me(e  it  shiul  be  measured  to  you  again,'  * 
p.  C8. — We  do  not  reckon  the  above  extract  as  the  best  example  of  the  author^ 
style  and  manner, — we  give  it  simply  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  book.  Through- 
out the  work,  there  are  many  passages  of  great  pathos  and  power,  but  iostead 
of  quoting  them,  we  prefer  cordially  commending  the  whole  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 


Cyclopaedia  Bibliograpkica, — Parts  1 — 15.    London:  James  Darling, 

81  Great  Queen  Street. 

This  is  a  library  manual  of  theological  and  general  literature,  and  guide  to 
authors,  preachei-s,  students,  and  literary  men.  We  have  not  only  the  names 
of  books,  and  at  times  a  copious  statement  of  what  they  comprehend-^batalss 
brief  notices  of  the  lives  of  the  authors,  and  an  account  of  therepute  whkk  ihry 
eiyoyed.    To  all  the  parties  for  whom  this  work  is  intended^  ii ' 
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most  valuable,  while  the  matter  may  be  held  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
literature.  ^Vc  could  wish  much  to  find  the  Cyclopaedia  obtain  a  large  cir- 
culation. One  is  here  struck  with  the  multitude  of  topics  which  have  en- 
gaged the  minds  of  thinking  men,  and  called  forth  their  varied  powers  of  de- 
scription and  disquisition — eloquence  or  magniloquence.  To  what  vast  stores 
of  learning  are  we  directed, — what  sublimity — what  pathos — what  originality 
of  thought  and  expression,  is  there  still  hidden  from  many  who  have  in  their 
day  per4ised  many  books.  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  "  times,'*  on  visiting  the 
Vatican  Library,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  shelves  of  that  collection  would 
hold  all  the  tomes  ever  to  be  published.  We  are  not  conversant  with  the  cap- 
acity of  this  famous  treasure-house  of  learning  ;  but  if  it  could  contain  all 
the  volumes  issued  from  the  press  since  the  days  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
its  capacity  must  be  really  very  great. 


MisoeBaneotu  TVioughts  on  Popery^  Prelacy,  and  Pretbyterianitm,  Addressed 
to  the  Protestants  of  Scotland.  By  Sir  Gboroe  Sinclair,  of  Ulbster, 
Baronet.     Edinburgh:  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 

Ttpo  Hundred  Years  of  Popery  in  France,  From  1616  to  1716.  Same  author 
and  same  Publishers. 

Sir  George  Sinclair,  at  the  seventh  decade  of  his  life,  has  really  come  out  aa 
a  somewhat  voluminous  author.  A  favourite  lady  character  of  his  sister  in 
one  of  her  works,  (we  forget  which,)  expresses  herself  as  opposed  to  any^ 
one  rising  above  his  original  situation,  as  it  may  excite  the  envy  of  others. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Miss  S.  would  except  authorship  from  this 
dead  weight  of  fatalism — but  as  things  go,  the  pen  of  the  Baronet  of 
Ulbster,  is  so  prolific  that  even  Sir  Culling  Eardlcy  may  feel  a  pang  of  jeal- 
ousy in  his  generous  cosmopolite  nature.  While  the  sister  expatiates  in  bar- 
onial halls,  and  contemplates  piety  as  coronetted  and  dressed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen — and  lets  the  uninitated,  the  '^  rascal  multitude,"  know  how 
grandeur  deports  itself  when  it  takes  to  religion,  Sir  George  buckles  on  bis 
armour  such  as  it  is,  and  comes  forth  to  do  battle  with  Popery  and  Episco- 
pacy. Now,  while  Presbyterians  have  their  own  quarrel  with  Episoopacy 
and  with  Independency  also, — Popery  may  be  discussed  apart  altogether  from 
a  form  of  church  government  under  which  many  most  zealous  champions 
of  Protestantism  have  been  reared.  Such  an  invidious  and  iUogical  combination 
beside.'^,  prejudices  Episcopalians  against  whatever  is  sound  and  good  in  tho 
lucubrations  of  the  Protestant  advocate — and  hence  moral  influence  is  pro- 
portionably  diminished.  Sir  George  has  read  a  good  deal,  and  adduces  nume- 
rous facts,  and  exhibits  many  illustrations  of  the  |)ositions  which  he  advances. 
He  is  not  a  great  reasoner,  but  his  historical  collections  are  valuable.  His 
style  is  at  times  quaint,  and  his  attempts  at  pleasantry  heavy  failures.  His 
allusions  to  living  characters  of  eminence  is  also  a  perversity.  Nevertheless, 
a  good  deal  is  to  be  learnt  from  Sir  Geoi^e's  tomes,  and  wo  are  bound  to 
say,  that  they  are  pervaded  by  a  thoroughly  devout  and  evangelical  spirit. 
Sir  George  would  have  done  very  well  in  the  Church — we  should  rather 
have  a  simple  scriptural  exhortation  from  him,  than  a  concio  ad  clerum 
from  his  lucky  brother  the  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex, — who  recently  in  deal- 
ing forth  his  wisdom  to  tho  Middlesex  ^^  men  of  kirk/'  argued  against  the 
restoration  of  the  English  Convocation  on  the  ground  of  the  divisions  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  General  Assembly  of  tho  Scottish  Establishment.  Sir  George, 
wo  may  add,  in  a  very  good  piece  of  ar&ument,  replied  to  this  poor ,  weak, 
and  inconclusive  objection.  Sir  George's  Work  on  Popery  in  France  isroally 
rery  good— comprehending  a  mass  of  facts  regarding  the  Galilean  Church,  and 
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the  licentious  crwi  of  France,  which  are  little  known  by  the  gonerAlity  of 
readers.  We  would  recommend  the  Work  cordially  as  a  valaable  addition 
to  the  Protestant  library.  Protestants  will  see  what  Popery  was  in  that  part 
of  the  Romish  domain,  which  claimed  and  asserted  ^^  liberties'*  not  enjoyed 
in  other  departments  of  the  same  vineyard  of  sour  grapes. 


SUp  Disquisitions  on  Dyctrinal  and  Praoticil  Tkeohgy.      By  the  late 
William  Thomas  Wishaht,  of  S.iint  John,  N.B. 

De  mortuis  nil  nUi  bonum  !  This  bein:»  a  posthumous  work,  deprived  by 
his  premature  death,  of  the  advantage  of  its  author's  revision,  and  probable 
corrections  both  of  style  and  statement,  it  becomes  the  critic  to  treat  it  with 
tenderness.  Not  that  we  should  feel  inclined  under  any  circumstances  to  do 
otherwise,  as  iti  spite  of  faultinesa  in  many  respects,  its  aim  throughout  is  a 
ffood  one.  1 1  is  the  work  of  a  mm  possessed  of  more  imagination  than 
logical  acumen, — of  greater  boldness  of  speech  and  honesty  of  purpose  than 
of  power  to  convince,  or  ability  to  construct  a  system.  It  is  mostly  oc- 
cupied by  an  overstrained  endeavour  to  prove  that  many  more  things  of 
earth,  are  "  the  patterns  of  things  in  Heaven/*  than  Scripture  gives  any 
warrant  to  suppose  are  meaiit  as  such;  and  this  for  the  most  part  is  done  in 
a  manner  so  vague,  and  frequently  so  confused,  as  to  make  it  a  diflfieult,  if 
not  an  impossible,  matter  to  trace  the  analogies  he  would  wish  to  establish. 
The  portions  of  the  work  whioli  are  not  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
contain  a  merciless,  and  sometimes  masterly  exposure  of  miny  of  the  phases 
of  the  Phariseeism  now  prevalent  in  Christian  communities,  and  a  very 
necessary  warning  of  the  insidious  nature  of  what  he  characterises  as  the 
Sadducesism  of  the  present  day, — which,  forsaking  the  frank  infidelity  of 
Voltaire  and  Gibbon,  recommends  itself  to  the  unreflecting,  by  acceptin;? 
Christianity  as  a  system  of  ethics  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  Piato 
or  Confucius,  and  complacently  patronise  it  as  a  step  in  the  development  of 
their  transcendental  philosophy.  Mr.  Wishart  has  done  this  so  well  that  we 
could  wish  he  had  done  it  more  fully.  We  must  offer  a  protest  against  the 
title  of  the  book  under  discussion.  Theology  being  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  speculatfon  on  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  can  in  no  case  be 
properly  spoken  of  as  practical.  Religion  and  Theology  are  two  distinct 
things ;  we  may  practise  the  one,  we  can  only  speculate  on  the  other  ;^ 
thb  mistake  should  be  remedied  in  future  editions. 
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Presbytery  of  Hadditufton. — Mr.  John 
A.  Dow  laid  on  the  table  a  certificate 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Lauder,  and  on 
his  appointment  as  assistant  at  r^prth 
Berwick,  he  was  admitted  a  probationer 
within  the  bounds. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  have  conferred  the  degree  of 
D.D.  on  the  following  gentlemen. — viz., 
the  Rev.  Lewis  Balfour,  Minister  of 
Colinton,  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh ; 
the  Rev.  George  Milligan,  Minister  of 
£1109  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews;  and 


the  Rev.  Robert  Gillan,  Minister  of  St 
John^s  Palish,  Glasgow. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  of  Colombia 
College,  New  York,  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  the  Rev. 
Charles  Rogers,  Author  of  •*  The  His- 
tory of  St  AndrewBy'*  and  varioos  other 
publications. 

Died,  at  the  Manse  of  Nairn,  on  the 
14  th  inst„  the  Rev.  James  Grant,  Mi- 
nister of  Nairn,  in  the  64th  year  of  hit 
age  and  the  38Ui  of  his  miniatiy. 
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AddlBon,  the  UeT.  Berkeley,  his  Re- 
marks on  Bishop  WordBwortih^s  Let- 
ter, reviewed,  815. 

Allan,  Peter  John,  his  Poetical  Works, 
reviewed,  95. 

Allan,  J.M'6.,on  Portrait  Painting,278. 

Australia,  its  Gold  Fields  and  Social 
Condition,  104. 

Autobiography  of  Thomas  De  %nincey, 
reviewed,  65. 

Bibliographica,  Cyclopaedia,  by  James 

Darling,  noticed,  382. 
Bridgewater,  the,  Will  Case,  246. 

Calvary,  Sabbath  Evenings  at,  by  Rev. 
J.  Logan  Aikman,  noticed,  381. 

Calvary,  the  Site  of,  1. 

Chambers^s  Tracts,  reviewed,  357. 

Characteristics  of  Welsh  Preaching,  re- 
viewed, 367. 

China,  Journal  of  a  British  Missionary 
in,  129, 193,257,  321. 

Cholera,  Sermons  occasioned  by  the 
Visitation  of,  377. 

Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica,  by  James 
Darling,  noticed,  382. 

Denmiln,  or  the  last  of  the  Balfours, 
160. 

Destroyers,  the  two,  Man  and  Time, 
273. 

De  Quincey,  Autobiography  of,  review- 
ed, 65. 

Ecclesiastical  Intelligence,  64, 128, 192, 

256,  320,  384. 
Elevation  of  Humbler  Classes,  49,248, 

304. 


Fast  Sermons,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Fowler, 
and  Rev.  W.  H.  Gray,  noticed,  877. 

Fowler,  Rev.  J.  C,  his  Fast  Sermon, 
noticed,  377. 

Gilfillan's  Edition  of  the  British  Poets, 

285. 
Gray,  Rev.  W.  H.,  his  Fast  Sermon, 

noticed,  377. 

Herbert,  George,  his  Poetical  Works, 

reviewed,  285. 
Homiletics,  or  the  Theory  of  Preaching, 

reviewed,  212. 

India,  the  Darkness  and  the  Dawn  of, 
reviewed,  37. 

Justice  to  Scotland,  339. 

Lament,  James,  his  Reasons  for  return- 
ing to  the  Church  of  SootUnd,  no- 
ticed, 121. 

Literary  Notices,  381. 

Original  Poetry^ — Lines  written  by  a 
young  Mother  on  the  Prospect  of 
Death,  319. 

Painting,  Portrait,  Random  Remarks 

on,  278. 
Palmerston,  Lord,  and  the  Presbytery 

of  Edinburgh,  299. 
Preaching,  the  Theory  of,  by  Vinet,  re< 

viewed,  212. 
Preaching,  the  Characteristics  of  Welsh, 

363. 
Protestantism  and  Scottish  Episcopacy, 

315. 
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Purgatory,  tiie  Romish  Doctrine  of,  1 62. 

Rabbinical  Vocabulary,  by  R.  Young, 
noticed,  28. 

ReeoUections  of  College  Days,  171. 

Recollectiona  of  a  Viait  to  Venice,  88. 

Registration  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  Stark, 
noticed,  159. 

Ru8kin*s  recent  Lectures,  some  Re- 
marks on,  349. 

Sabbath  Erenings  at  Calrary,  by  Rot. 

J.  Logan  Aikman,  noticed,  381. 
ScoUand,  Justice  to,  339. 
Scotland,  Primeval  and  Monumental 

History  of,  147. 
Scottish  Episcopacy  and  Protestantism, 

315. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  Work  on  Popery, 

noticed,  383. 
Site  of  Calvary,  1. 


Stuart,  the  Rev.  Harry,  bis  Agricoltunl 

Labourers,  noticed,  165. 
Supper,  the  Lord*s,Admini8tTation  of,  44. 


Varieties  in  Verse,  186. 

Venice,  from,  across  the  Splugen,  139. 

Vinet,  his  Homiletics,  reviewed,  212. 

Webster,  Memoirs  of  Drs.  Alexander 
and  Charles,  reviewed,  224. 

Welsh  Preaching,  its  Characteristics, 
reviewed,  363. 

Will  Case,  the  Bridgewater,  246. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  Darkness  and 
Dawn  in  India,  reviewed,  37. 

Wishart's  Theology,  noticed,  384. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts,   by  GUfilUn, 

reviewed,  367. 
Young,  R.,  his  Rabbinical  Vocabulary, 

noticed,  28. 
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